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Editor’s Statement: 
The Problem of Classicism: 
Ideology and Power 


By David Freedberg 





F or all the justifiable attacks on the 
use of stylistic labels like “manner- 
ist” and “baroque,” art historians, like 
architects, continue to use the term 
“classicism” abundantly. But they have 
ceased to try to define it quite as desper- 
ately as they once did. This set of 
essays-—and the symposium on which it 
is based’-did not set out to define it 
either. They were not planned as an 
effort of revival (although in architec- 
tural circles the subject may have 
seemed to be fashionable or prescient). 
Rather, they were conceived as an 
attempt to assess what the residual 
interest and the ideological implications 
of the term might be—however ex- 
hausted it may have seemed. 

The issue, of course, also involves the 
related notions of “classic” and “‘classi- 
cal” (“classicizing” seems less problem- 
atic). As soon as one tries to define the 
relations—or the distinctions—between 
them, the ground turns out to be even 
swampier than expected. Every field has 
a host of writers who have sought to find 
the classical, or to define it; but their 
interests have rarely been interrogated. 
There are even classic texts—the funda- 
mental ones—which are generally ac- 
knowledged to have refined the term 
“classicism” most effectively or to have 
provided the most definitive and thor- 
oughgoing evaluations of classic periods, 
classic ages, and classic styles. 

No one, any longer, can doubt the 
laxity of the conventional and tradi- 
tional usage of terms like “classic,” 
“classical,” and “classicism.” Everyone 
acknowledges some sort of link between 
the two forms of usage—that is, 
between the qualitative use and the hier- 
archical use, where “classic” is used as 
somehow equivalent to the highest or 


most superior degree in the canon or 
hierarchy. The problem of assessing the 
connections between formal qualitites 
called “classical” and the authoritative 
or normative aspect of what we call 
“classic” will emerge with some acute- 
ness in the essays presented here.” There 
are, of course, some art historians who 
persist in seeking the classical, or even in 
attempting to define it, and who do so 
unreflectively and unaware of the ideo- 
logical burdens both of the descriptive 
attempt and of the very forms they wish 
to describe. The symposium now pre- 
sented in the pages of this issue of Art 
Journal was conceived in the hope that 
such pitfalls might be avoided, and that 
ideology might be more plain than 
obscure. 

For all this, there seems to have been 
some recognition of the advantages of a 
less radical and more complaisant posi- 
tion. Say one simply admitted the 
hypostatized status of classicism, on the 
grounds that it served useful terminolog- 
ical and classificatory possibilities. Such 
a position—in other words, the heuristic 
one—would justify a rather coarser use 
of the term than one might otherwise be 
inclined to allow. Of all the papers 
printed here, Jean-Claude Lebensztejn’s 
most strongly exemplifies the benefits of 
this stance, although most of the others 
share it to a somewhat lesser degree. 
John Hay remains the skeptic in the 
group, at any rate with regard to his 
insistence on the fundamental cosmolog- 
ical differences between Western values 
based on morphologies of order and Chi- 
nese ones based on change and becom- 
ing. Henri Zerner insists most strongly 
on the ideological basis of classicism and 
Proposes the extent to which the power 
attributed to it is and has to be rooted in 


nature. By concentrating on particular 
examples, Natalie Boymel Kampen and 
Martin Powers demonstrate the ideolog- 
ical dimension and the political uses of 
what is taken to be classic or classical or 
both. Powers makes an eloquent case for 
the social and political purposes of clas- 
sical revivals in China, while Kampen 
develops a view that makes the ideologi- 
cal point most trenchantly of all: the 
view that classical modes are used to 
reinforce masculinist norms of morality 
and to persuade the Other, notably the 
female Other, to become like Self. Hay, 
in demonstrating the difficulty of assess- 
ing the problem of classicism in non- 
Western traditions, concludes that “the 
dialectic of order and nature is quintes- 
sentially Western and lies at the root of 
many of our greatest achievements”: but 
William Childs’s analysis of the sculp- 
ture of what is unanimously regarded as 
the quintessentially classic period in 
Western art subverts even this seem- 
ingly unexceptionable view. He asserts 
that what we now conventionally 
assume to be the characteristic features 
of classical sculpture can by no means be 
taken for granted, and should be criti- 
cally reconsidered; in short, instead of 
the qualities of idealism and abstraction 
generally associated with it, Childs 
insists on its descriptiveness and its emi- 
nent realism. 

We seem, once more, to be on the 
brink of reopening the box of definitions; 
but at the same time Childs’s revelation 
of the straitjacket of the traditional view 
of fifth-century Phidian art poses the 
ideological question yet again. By the 
time the reader has done with this set of 
essays he or she may feel that at least 
one question has been settled: and that is 
that any transhistorical view (and by 
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implication any transcultural view) is 
neither possible nor decently libertarian. 
We may smile in approval, for example, 
when Zerner reflects on the apparent 
bizarreness of the coupling of archaism 
with classicism and then goes on to show 
that when archaism or primitivism is, in 
some sense, “dominant,” such a cou- 
pling is altogether possible.’ It produces 
forms that are considered both classical 
and authoritative, “classic,” in other 
words. Indeed, both Hay and Powers 
illustrate quite precisely the ways in 
which the archaic serves the classical. 
The same, of course, may go for any 
other quality held to be classical or to be 
an ingredient of the classic, classicai, or 
classicizing object. 


ut perhaps the pendulum has swung 
too far in favor of ideology. At the 
time the symposium was devised, it 
seemed that there was another area to 
explore—or at least to broach—with 
regard to the problem of classicism: that 
of psychology, and cognitive psychology 
in particular. To do so need not imply— 
as critics of such explorations usually 
insist—the independence of cognition; 
my aim was to bring to the fore an issue 
that art historians in their recent, most 
contextual modes seem to have forgot- 
ten—perhaps willingly and deliberately. 
In any event this particular possibility 
remained entirely unexamined. I still 
believe it deserves more. 
This is how the final prospectus for 
the 1986 Symposium ran: 


The history of art in its traditional 
mode has been much concerned 
with the varieties of classicism. It 
has applied the term classical in a 
loose and generalized way, but it 
has been unable to achieve any 
kind of consensus about its 
description and meaning. 


The aim of this symposium is to 
develop new approaches to the 
complex of problems subsumed 
under the heading of “classicism.” 
It will not primarily be concerned 
with stylistic labelling, nor with 
the identification of classic peri- 
ods.‘ It will address the problems 
of the relationship beween what is 
regarded as the classical on the 
one hand, and prevailing ideolgies 
on the other; it will assess the 
usefulness of stylistic and dialecti- 
cal approaches; and it will recon- 
sider the relevance of canons, ide- 
als, and the analytic worth of the 
identification of classic traditions 
and revivals. 


When we speak of classicism, or of 
the classical, do we speak of ways 
of describing the qualities of 


objects; or are we talking about 
relational matters, about the rela- 
tions of objects to past ideals, and 
to forms perceived through the 
veils of nostalgia? Or do we speak 
of the very opposite—in other 
words, of the ways in which forms 
are defined for ideological motives 
by those who behold and use 
them? By those who use them for 
immediate political aims, or who 
place them in self-justifying his- 
torical relations? 


Still further questions arise when 
the problem is seen in terms of 
stylistic issues. One might, for 
example, identify any number of 
artists or works, over wide chrono- 
logical spans, in which we sense 
the arresting effects of what we 
term hieratic, stylized, formal, 
severe, or austere qualities; of 
firmly grouped and clearly dis- 
posed arrangements of figures; of 
the bleak and underexpressive 
gaze; of frontality, profilarity and 
isocephaly—for example. But do 
we need such terms at all, and are 
they significantly comprehensive? 
Are these appropriate categories, 
and how are they to be grouped in 
terms of both style and effect? 
Finally one might ask what ideo- 
logical burdens they carry, and 
what the consequences are for the 
relationship between the contexts 
of production and reception. 


The intention is to address prob- 
lems like these over as wide a 
range as possible. At this sympo- 
sium the issues will be approached 
by two speakers from each of three 
backgrounds: from Ancient 
Greece and Rome, from China, 
and from the modern period in the 
West. 


In the earlier version of the prospec- 
tus—in the 1985/86 “Call for Pa- 
pers”—I declared more explicitly that 
the mention of stylistic qualities often 
associated with classicism was abso- 
lutely not to hypostatize it; but at the 
same time I more strongly suggested 
that the kinds of qualities broadly 
described by the terms above might be 
recurrent, and have loosely recurrent 
effects. The suggestion had no reso- 
nance. Instead, the speakers—all of 
whose papers are reproduced here— 
chose to concentrate on qualities that 
depended more obviously on the behold- 
er's context, more specifically on the 
beholder’s social and political context. 
They were the kinds of qualities 
described by terms like purity, order, 
rationality, idealization, abstraction, 
simplicity. They were assessed, as the 


prospectus required, with respect to 
ideological load and to the relations 
between contexts of production and 
reception. The matter became clear- 
est—as it does in these essays—when 
classicism is most closely related to the 
classic, to rules and to models: rules that 
are governed, as the proponents of clas- 
sicism allege, by reason; and models that 
are—by definition and deservedly—to 
be followed. But it may be that the 
combined force of the papers-—with the 
exception of Childs’s—has the effect of 
somewhat exaggerating the degree to 
which such terms are ideologically bur- 
dened; the question of degree is precisely 
what the symposium left open. Indeed, it 
was not even raised; whereas the ques- 
tion of the relations between canonicity 
and classicism received constant atten- 
tion, and may be said to have been 
treated with conviction. 

Little attempt, therefore, was made to 
arrive more closely at a means of speak- 
ing about the relationship between par- 
ticular styles (however named; but in 
this case under the rubric Westerners 
call “classical”) and particular kinds of 
response. There was no effort to plot the 
interlocking data that mark the dialectic 
that arises, but is also implicit, between 
specific works and beholder; and then to 
probe beneath that surface-plotting to 
achieve a theoretical basis for a neuro- 
physiology of visual and psychological 
responses to particular forms—and to 
the kinds of forms that seem to be more 
closely related to each other than to 
other kinds (as we assume, for example, 
in the case of classicism). With the 
neurophysiological reduction at stake 
one has to make the assumption of a 
certain invariance and a certain recur- 
rence across ages and across cultures. 
This is not to make any claim for the 
priority of cognition over context; but to 
say that no style is unideological is not, 
in the end, to say a great deal. 

It may perhaps be felt that such 
expectations are pitched too high. One 
cannot, after all, expect art historians to 
undertake tasks of which they are not 
capable (say, neurophysiology). But to 
pose the cognitive question is, in the first 
instance, to insist on full theoretical 
reflexiveness; and, in the second, to sug- 
gest one way in which students of the 
history of images may enter into the 
dialogue with a field from which it has 
perhaps wrongly alienated itself. Even if 
the latter hope is too ambitious, the 
former is simply to reclaim the potential 
of psychological analysis—mutatis mu- 
tandis—for the historical endeavor. 


I n any event, a more rigorous insis- 
tence on both the conscious and the 
unconscious political implications of 


classical and classicizing styles may help 
to purify art history of loose talk about 
classicism. Since Wölfflin there has not 
been much progress. Talk of classicism 
has been mixed promiscuously with talk 
of classical epochs and classical mentali- 
ties. Rationality and classicism have 
become uncritically tautologous. When 
rational epochs—as they are called— 
are deemed classical, and the seemingly 
unclassical works they are said to con- 
tain are called “‘unclassical” (or even, 
say,‘baroque”), then the confusions 
become clear, as in any number of sur- 
veys, including many volumes of the 
Pelican History of Art series. There may 
be apologists who more rigorously claim 
that the only way to deal with the untidi- 
ness of history is to see the stylistic 
manifestations of a particular period or 
area binomially, but in such cases one 
has again to raise the problem of cogni- 
tion, since some claim is also being made 
for binary operations of mind. These 
days this may be moot; but the problem 
is for other fields to delineate. 

In the papers presented here, there- 
fore, the reader will not find definitions 
of the classical, since each writer knew 
that it might be defined in different 
ways; they also knew that there was no 
one such thing at all. Instead, readers 
will find a consistent search for the 
relations between style and ideology in a 
variety of different cultures, and for 
adequate ways of viewing those rela- 
tions, usually from outside. The dialec- 
tic of classicism and power emerged as 
the main theme of the symposium. 
What did not emerge, and what will not, 
therefore, be found in these pages is any 
attempt to examine the relations 
between style and cognition. Of course 
such relations are implicit throughout; 
but for any sketch of the possibilities of 
the study of the relations between social 
and aesthetic style (on the one hand) 
and the structures of mind and behavior 
(on the other), the history of art still 
remains unprepared. 


Notes 
1 “The Problem of Classicism,” 1986 Annual 
Meeting of the College Art Association, New 
York. 


2 I do not here refer specifically to the crudely 
generalizing way in which “classic” is used to 
refer to the notional epitome of a period taken 
in the broadest sense, as when people speak or 
write of the classic moments within particular 
periods or cultures. They speak of “the classic 
eighteenth century” or “classic eighteenth- 
century sn:tffboxes”; but obviously such use is 
related to the authoritative canonical senses of 
the term, as when one refers to classic snuff- 
boxes (or, indeed, the classic snuffbox). It 
may be possible to codify the chief character- 
istics of snuffboxes and then determine which 
particular one (or group) partakes of most of 
them; and then call that one (or group) clas- 
sic. But by and large this adjectival use of 
“classic” betrays more clearly than most other 
usages the ideological and contextually 
skewed dimensions of the term. Judgments 
like these also clearly betray the ways in 
which they depend on notional agreements 
between the form of groups of objects; and 
with the attribution of a common spirit to a 
particular period or culture (or to a large 
enough segment of one or the other). 


3 One doesn’t have to think very long before one 
generates the methodological and historio- 
graphic ironies. “Primitive” art forms are 
often taken, in the West at least, to precede 
classic art; but with the passage of time what 
is regarded as primitive easily becomes an 
ingredient of the classical—and so on. 


41 omitted as self-evident the problem of the 
dictionary meanings and the semantic differ- 
ences between terms like “classic,” “classiciz- 
ing,” “classical” (cf., also n. 2 above). One 
might, of course, have asked about the degree 
to which such terms are loosely synonymous 
and the extent to which they preserve catego- 
rial differences; but the parameters of this 
particular kind of problem emerge, I think, 
with sufficient clarity in the contributions 
printed here. 


David Freedberg is Professor of Art 
History at Columbia University. 
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By William A. P. Childs 
he classic period of Greek art, 


T roughly dated from the sack of 
Athens by the Persians in 480 B.c. to the 
establishment of the Hellenistic monar- 
chies about 300 B.C., has long enjoyed 
great repute and is often considered the 
beginning phase of an almost continuous 
tradition of European art. Yet with 
respect to actual preserved monuments 
it remains the least well documented of 
all periods of Greek art. In 1764 J. J. 
Winckelmann, in his book on the art of 
antiquity—the first modern treatise on 
the subject—admitted that he knew of 
only two original statues of classical 
Greek art in the great Italian collections 
of the day with which he was intimately 
familiar.' Yet in his earlier general trea- 
tise of 1755 Winckelmann produced a 
powerful analysis of the Greek aesthetic 
of beauty, which may be summed up by 
his own phrase: “noble simplicity and 
quiet grandeur.’” This assessment was 
drawn, of course, from his wide reading 
of ancient writers on art and has fairly 
close parallels in them, e.g., Dionysos of 
Halikarnassos de Isocrate 3: “It seems 
to me that it would not be beside the 
point if one were to liken the rhetoric of 
Isocrates to the art of Polykleitos and 
Pheidias for its holiness, its grandeur, 
and its dignity.” 

The modern assessment of Greek art 
is based directly on the ancient commen- 
taries via Winckelmann and has been 
consolidated by the great compendium 
of the ancient sources published by J. 
Overbeck in 1868.4 The assumption, 
never questioned, is that the classical 
style is defined by an idealized rendition 
that is antithetical to realism. Indeed, 
the majority of recent students of Greek 
classical art have considered specifically 
the high classical phase of the style, 
dated from 450 to 420 B.C., as a purpose- 
ful retreat from realistic tendencies 
present in the early classical style of 480 
to 450 B.c. Bernard Ashmole summar- 
ises this point of view in his essay, “The 
Classical Ideal in Greek Sculpture”: 
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Fig. 1 Parthenon, West Pediment, Figure 
Museum. 








A, 437—432 B.C. London, British 





Theory was in the air, and not only 
in Athens. In Argos, at this 
moment [450 B.c.] Polycleitus was 
devising his ideal statue. I wonder 
whether he, like Plato later, was 
disturbed by the increasing facil- 
ity with which the appearance of 
nature could be imitated, and 
wanted to prove that art was not 
mere reproduction but had princi- 
ples of its own. 


Despite the correctness of the detailed 
observations of this and other studies, I 
submit that they emphasize what is only 
a secondary aspect of the classical style 
and fail to do justice to the important 
development of realism throughout the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.C. Although 
our position is not much better than 
Winckelmann’s, we now have some orig- 
inal works of classical art to study and 
some copies that give valuable addi- 
tional information on the art of the 
period. A study of these without the 
dominant influence of the largely 
Roman commentators who have deter- 
mined the current orthodox assessment 


of the classical style encourages a 
very different understanding of the 
style, which, I shall argue, is primarily 


realistic. 
T he most revealing statue for my 
inquiry is the reclining figure A in 
the left angle of the west pediment of the 
Parthenon, sculptured between 437 and 
432 B.C. (Fig. 1).’ The highly naturalis- 
tic treatment of the complex torsion® of 
the torso and the depiction of the penis 
and testicles lying limply on the left 
thigh contrast with the still rigid and 
choppy rendering of the equivalent fig- 
ure in the east pediment of the Temple 
of Aphaia on Aegina, dated some fifty 
years previously, or the rubbery con- 
struction of the figure in the same loca- 
tion on the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
probably to be dated close to 460 B.C. 
(Fig. 2).° The term “severe” for the 
style from 480 to 450 B.c.—also called 
“early classical”—is clearly appropri- 
ate, as this comparison attests.'!° The 
lofty abstractions of Winckelmann’s 
phrase “noble simplicity and quiet gran- 





Fig. 2 Temple of Zeus at Olympia, West P c. 460 BC. Olympia Museum. 








deur“ apply best to such works of this 
period as the central figures of the east 
pediment of the Temple of Zeus, the 
Apollo of the west pediment," the char- 
ioteer in Delphi,'? and the various 
“Apollo” figures." 

By comparison with the simple gran- 
deur of the early classical statues a 
figure such as the Lansdowne type of 
wounded Amazon seems vividly alive 
and complex (Fig. 3).'* Even though 
this statue isa Roman copy and has even 
been suspected of being a postclassical 
creation, she and her sisters provide in 
iconography and style a valid insight 
into the nature of the developing high 
classical style.'* The evidence of the 
iconography is particularly noteworthy: 
the exomis that the Amazon wears is 
new in the high classic and first appears 
on the east metopes of the Parthenon 
and the shield of the Parthenos, both 
products of the 440s.'° On the one hand 
the exomis was the garment of Hephais- 
tos: on the other, it may have been 
worn by women in athletic competi- 
tions.'® The one source is noble, the 
other heroic; whatever the precise mean- 
ing of the dress, it contrasts with the 
normal short chiton worn over both 
shoulders, hoplite armor, or oriental 
garb of earlier Amazon representa- 
tions’? and presages a new use of the 
Amazonomachy in the fourth century in 
which Amazons are benign spirits con- 
nected with a heroic afterlife.” 

Formally, the exomis reveals the fem- 
inine nature of the Amazon, which was 
suppressed by the garments of earlier 
representations. This is a general ten- 
dency of the high classic period visible in 
the figures K, L, and M of the east 
pediment of the Parthenon (Fig. 4)” 
and the Nemesis of Rhamnous.” In this 
respect these statues contrast with the 
almost asexual female statues of the 
early classical period such as those of 
the east pediment of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia,” or the numerous peplo- 
phoroi whose fronts and backs are 
hardly distinguishable.“ The Lans- 
downe Amazon type has much more 


expressive elements: the leaning on the 
pillar expresses a state that is anything 
but generic; the fact is that she needs 
support because she has a wound in the 
right armpit, displayed almost iconically 
by the gesture of pain implicit in the 
raised right arm. It is not, however, the 
gesture alone that conveys the wounded 
state of the figure, but the wound that 
explains both the gesture and the 
stance. 

Now one has to admit that there are 
more early classical examples of active 
poses than are known from the high 
classical period. There does appear to be 
a reduction in the varied and experimen- 
tal vocabulary that Gisela Richter and 
Brunilde Ridgway so highly prize in the 
earlier sytle.” Yet the dramatic gestures 
of the east pediment of the Temple of 
Aphaia on Aegina and the west pedi- 
ment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia 
are not so much realistic as exaggerated 
gesticulations. Thus also the gyration of 
Myron’s Diskobolos expresses the idea 
of throwing the discus; but the sculptor 
has not tried to show how the body 
actually functions in the activity: the 
body of the athlete is compressed into a 
narrow band parallel to the viewing 
plane and the statue acts more as a relief 
than asa statue in the round.” The more 
muted action of the running figure G of 
the east pediment of the Parthenon” 
and of the Diadumenos of Polykleitos 
(430-420)”* expresses action but elimi- 
nates the dramatic qualities of the ear- 
lier statues, which gained intensity but 
lost naturalism in their exaggerations. 

One type in which the early classical 
style breaks with generic and idealized 
forms—and one for which there is no 
known successor in the high classic—is 
the representation of old age in the seer 
of the east pediment of the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia.” With bald head and 
flabby paunch this statue clearly breaks 
with the otherwise prevalent ideal of 
postpuberty male representations. Even 
in the sixth century B.C. there are other 
exceptions to the ideal, such as the fight- 
scarred boxer” and, on pottery, white- 


haired Priam.*! Once we move from the 
realm of monumental sculpture, the 
rules are frequently different, as the 
small bronzes and terra-cottas from the 
eighth century B.C. on attest. The grave 
stelai of the archaic period also deviate 
from the rules of contemporary free- 
standing sculpture. More relevant to the 
case of the Olympia seer is the existence 
of portrait heads in the early classical 
period that have strongly modeled faces, 
in contrast to the blank and even faces of 
all other sculpture.” A search through 
high classical works does produce 
instances of the distinction of age, but 
these are subtler than the earlier works, 
just as action is more muted. The best 
examples are the very different render- 
ing of Demeter and Persephone on the 
Great Eleusis Relief? and the distinc- 
tion between Poseidon and Apollo on the 
east frieze of the Parthenon (Fig. 5).** 


n essence, the clear distinctions made 

by many scholars between the early 
and high classical styles do not stand up 
to scrutiny. The comparisons drawn 
above do reveal the correctness of the 
type of observations usually made to 
distinguish the two style phases, but 
equally they demonstrate that in the 
high classical works there is a more 





























Fig. 3 Lansdowne Amazon, a 440-436 
B.c. Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptothek (Cat. No. 54). 
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Fig. 5 Parthenon, East Frieze, Slab VI, det 


B.C. London, British Museum. 
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Fig. 4 Parthenon, East Pediment, Figures K, L, M, 437-432 B.C. Landon British 
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accurate observation of real forms, gen- 
erally speaking an increased naturalism. 
I shall return to this issue below but wish 
first to examine the sculpture of the late 
classical period, vaguely defined from 
about 380 to 300 B.C. It is worth noting 
at this point that there is an intercalary 
stylistic phase from 430 to 380 B.C. that 
is usually not designated as a phase of 
the classical style at all but called the 
“Rich Style,” although sometimes it is 
awkwardly named the “late high classi- 
cal style.” 

The late classical style is dominated 
by a series of sculptors who have moder- 
ately well-defined characters. The de- 
scriptions of their stylistic idiosyncrasies 
are clearer in the ancient sources than 
for their high classical predecessors— 
although the distinction of the style of 
Skopas from that of Lysippos leaves 
much to be desired. One work is attrib- 
uted to Lysippos with conviction, the 
Agias of the Daochos group in Delphi.” 
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This is a copy, but probably by the 
workshop of the master; Erik Sjöqvist 
has aptly described the statue as “an 
individual who seems to shiver in a rest- 
less idelness. There is an inner tension in 
the seemingly quiet pose which points 
into the third dimension.” In his mas- 
terly sketch of Lysippos, Sjöqvist clearly 
understood the real nature of his work 
when he interprets Pliny’s statement 
that Lysippos “used commonly to say 
that by them [that is, the earlier sculp- 
tors] men were represented as they 
really were, but by him they were repre- 
sented as they appeared to be.” For 
Sjöqvist this indicates “in Lysippus’ the- 
ory of art the application of ar illusionis- 
tic principle, superseding his earlier nat- 
uralism.”” That Lysippos hac an earlier 
naturalistic phase Sjöqvist deduces from 
the statement by Pliny immediately pre- 
ceding that just cited: “nature itself 
must be imitated.” I am not sure that 
the two statements have to be attributed 





to two different points in Lysippos’ 
career and that they represent different 
attitudes to art. 

As Sjéqvist implies in his article and 
stated explicitly in his seminar on Lysip- 
pos, the statement of Pliny on natura 
must be retranslated into the original 
Greek of the source Pliny was excerpt- 
ing: “vows bet pepetabaw.” This may bea 
paraphrase of the remark Aristotle fre- 
quently made, as Sjöqvist suggests: “} 
Texyy muero THY pow”; but phusis is 
not simply an external reality such as 
the word “nature” in English implies 
but a complex term that implies the 
character and growth of a thing, 
embracing the regular pattern of change 
in it.f! There is, therefore, no conflict 
between the two statements of Pliny on 
the art of Lysippos: his work is not only 
illusionistic, but impressionistic and 
expressionistic, terms that apply broadly 
to most of the sculpture of the fourth 
century. The individuality of the artist is 
defined by the individuality of his vision; 
and this applies equally to the portrait of 
Alexander the Great and to the Apollo 
Sauroktonos of Praxiteles. This atti- 
tude towards art can be traced very far 
back in the fourth century, because it is 
illusionism, not realism, that is the sub- 
ject of Plato’s attacks on art.* It is that 
art can render not only the knowable 
form of physical reality but also the 
impression of visible appearances and, 
further, that it can add as an expressive 
element of an image the individual 
insight of the artist that Plato found so 
deeply disturbing; and this remains true 
for every commentator who has tried to 
define how art is expressive.“ 

But neither the impression of appear- 
ance nor the expressive quality of art 
can reasonably be said to describe real- 
ism. Thus the famous anecdote that 
Zeuxis, the fourth-century B.C. painter, 
painted grapes so successfully that birds 
flew up to them, deceived, is not a 
commentary on realistic but on impres- 
sionistic painting.“ In the sequel to the 
story, Zeuxis was himself deceived by 
Parrhasios, who depicted a curtain 
thrown over a panel painting; this story 
parallels the account of the painter 
Theon of Samos who was said to have 
had a trumpeter in full battle-dress 
sound the attack as he pulled a curtain 
from a painting of a lone hoplite 
depicted in action; the sound of the 
trumpet and the connection of viewer 
with the image re-created the spirit of 
battle and created a psychological illu- 
sion as well as a visual one.** 

If the late classical period of 380 to 
300 B.C. is a period of impressionism and 
expressionism, how do we define the 
earlier phases of the classic? I suggest 
that we must adopt the proposition that 
each phase of Greek monumental sculp- 


ture is intent on the representation of 
phusis; that is, the representation of the 
essential character of its subject, what- 
ever that may be. Normally it is the 
generic “man” or “woman.” Thus the 
kouros is the phusis of man as it was 
understood at the time: reality is an 
almost static phenomenon broken only 
by the potential motion implied by the 
forward-set left leg.“ After Herakleitos 
observed that one cannot “step in the 
same river twice,’ the concept of tran- 
sience was brought into the vocabulary 
of reality, and sculptors depicted it 
thoughtfully in the early classical style. 
The essence of the new style is decidedly 
neither realistic detail (which Gisela 
Ricater has traced meticulously through 
the development of the archaic kouros sy 
nor full, three-dimensional modeling 
(which characterizes such late kouroi as 
Aristodikos) but the naturalistic ren- 
dering of those flexible joints of the body 
which give stance and gestures a more 
convincing approximation of reality. It 
is true that more naturalistic detail is 
represented (for example, veins) but 
there is no study of the real interaction 
of the elements of the body at rest or in 
movement. This is the triumph of the 
high classical style and possibly of Poly- 
kieitos as demonstrated in the Dory- 
phoros. Gregory Leftwich, in a disserta- 
tion just completed, has shown that 
precise medical knowledge of muscles is 
revealed by this statue; they are repre- 
sented on one side of the body at rest and 
on the other flexed.*! For the first time 
the motor functions of the body are 
depicted with near-scientific accuracy 
and a true though theoretical reality of 
the two characteristic states of the mus- 
cles is achieved. No more complete 
characterization is possible of the physi- 
cal reality of the body. 

What is truly new in the high classical 
style is therefore a precise, objective. 
and even scientific realism that is laid 
over the traditional idealized form. This 
is the age of Demokritos, and it would be 
fair to restate the quotation from Ber- 
nard Ashmole cited above to read: 
“Scientific realism was in the air” in 
mid-fifth-century Greece, and the art- 
ists, among them Polykleitos, sought to 
represent things as they knew them to 
be, exactly as Pliny says Lysippos 
judged to be the case.” 


S ome comment is necessary on the 
variations from the ideal forms that 
were mentioned earlier. I submit that 
certain figures had an overriding, indi- 
vidual phusis: the boxer, Priam, and the 
seer of the east pediment at Olympia. 
Tke interesting point is that in the high 
classic such specific variations are not 
found; the examples I cited earlier are 
subtler recognitions of age that give 


nuance to the ideal without destroying 
it. Poseidon and Demeter are by defini- 
tion older, more powerful figures than 
Apollo and Persephone, and the high 
classical artist is interested in defining 
in realistic terms these distinctions, 
quite contrary to the orthodox view of 
the style. Indeed, the real achievement 
of the high classic style, and what distin- 
guishes it from any preceding phase, is 
the creation of a greater number of 
variations from the strict ideal and thus 
the creation of a more descriptive vocab- 
ulary. The desire to describe more pre- 
cisely is, however, balanced by the main- 
tainance of an ideal framework; this is a 
precarious balance and the search for 
more efficient descriptive images is 
implicit and rapidly becomes explicit. 
The clinging drapery of figures K, L, 
and M in the east pediment of the 
Parthenon (see Fig. 4) and the Nemesis 
of Rhamnous leads directly to the wet 
style of the Persephone in Eleusis,” the 
Sandalbinder of the Nike parapet,” and 
the purported original of the Aphrodite 
of the Fréjus type.™ If the balance of 
south metope 27 of the Parthenon is 
perfect, the open composition, active 
pose of the centaur, and the crushed 
Lapith of south metope 28 (Fig. 6) leads 
on to the Rich Style.” The crumpled 
Lapith reappears on slab 4 of the east 
frieze of the Hephaisteion in a more 
contorted and impressive image of a 
corpse; the type appears again in the 
west pediment of the Temple of Askle- 
pios at Epidauros as an agonized image 
of death.’ More generalized but simi- 
larly impressive, new, and descriptive is 


the contracted abdomen of striving war- . 


riors on the east frieze of the Hephais- 
teion® and on the friezes of the Nike 
Temple.*! On the latter are introduced 
the flamboyant capes that underscore 
and heighten the violent actions of the 
warrriors and become the dominant 
vocabulary of the “Rich Style.” 

In each of these cases naturalistic 
description becomes expressive form 
that is then stylized into an artificial 
vocabulary to clarify and then to enrich 
compositions. The very pattern of devel- 
opment underscores the basic trait of all 
phases of the classical style from its 
inception about 480 B.C. until its nomi- 
nal end about 300 B.c.: to describe fully 
the complex experience of reality. At 
first this is merely a recognition of the 
integrity of the body in a variety of 
somewhat schematic poses; in the high 
classic phase a real understanding of the 
interrelationships of the elements of the 
body and their muscular consequences is 
grasped; thereafter, symptomatic vari- 
ety is explored; and finally the vision of 
the artist is accepted as an element of 
the true nature of the subject. The 
exchange between subjective and objec- 


tive reality is the achievement of the 
fourth century; it is then that the mod- 
ern concept of art is brought into being 
and the term “realism” is given a new 
meaning. 

The seldom noted introduction of illu- 
sionism as an ingredient of realism pro- 
foundly changes the nature of Greek art 
in the fourth century B.c. and introduces 
the Hellenistic period.” It is also this 
development that obscures the real 
triumph of the high classic: its discovery 
of what I have called scientific or objec- 
tive realism. When commentators 
looked back at fifth-century sculpture, 
they felt strongly the lack of the illusion 
of appearance and the interpretation of 
the artistic mind and thus thought, 
incorrectly, that they were seeing an 
ideal form that transcended the reality 
they mistakenly judged perception to 
communicate. The classic style of Greek 
art must have been experienced quite 
differently when it was practiced: it was 
vital, descriptive, and eminently real— 
perhaps the only truly realistic style 
phase. 


Notes 

This essay is intended as only a sketch, presenting 
an hypothesis that still must be tested in all its 
elements. The apparatus is therefore limited to 
major works that treat broad issues or present 
illustrations of objects referred to in the text. 
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The Muted Other 


By Natalie Boymel Kampen 





lassicizing art has often expressed 
political values, but its role in the 
service of gender ideology has rarely 
been explored. The goal of this essay is 
to develop a gender-based interpretation 
of several works of classicizing public 
art and to show how they communicated 
ideas about social order through their 
representation of female sexuality.’ The 
themes and styles taken from an ideal 
Greek or Roman past function in certain 
public reliefs of the late first century B.C. 
and history paintings of the late eigh- 
teenth century as a prescription for rela- 
tionships between men and women. 
Their method, one among a number 
visible in these two periods, is to mute 
difference and alterity. Whether the 
cultural opposition is between male and 
female, public and private, or culture 
and nature, the muting of the Other 
implies power unequally divided, value 
unequally apportioned. In patriarchal 
cultures in the West, this means privi- 
leging the male insider and his values.’ 
Classicizing art can make this cultural 
model visible in a special way. Its stories 
and its idealizations may be used to give 
form to the conflict between oppositions 
and at the same time attempt to mediate 
that conflict in two ways: first, by dem- 
onstrating the moral and physical 
superiority of male Self over female 
Other; second, by convincing the Other 
that it is possible to become like Self. 
The classical rhetoric of gender under 
consideration here establishes norms of 
moral behavior based on the authority of 
a better past in which roles and conduct 
were seen as clear and correct. Norma- 
tive actions could be chosen by anyone, 
male or female; to make the correct 
moral choice was to become an insider, 
ennobled by the best of tradition. The 
golden age from which my late-first- 
century B.C. Roman and eighteenth- 
century European examples take their 
themes is pre-Imperial Rome; as it was 
an ideal time to the Roman authors of 
the late Republic and Empire, so it 


became for many in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. For both periods, early Rome 
meant a certain kind of virtue, based on 
a simple but rigorous and ordered soci- 
ety that contrasted both with barbarism 
and with decadence. In that ideal time, 
men were men and women were under 
their control. Thus, the classical rhetoric 
of gender in works of art is, like the 
choice of the period deemed classic, the 
staking out of an ideological position. 


he frieze of the Basilica Aemilia in 

the Forum Romanum has a classi- 
cizing style that has permitted scholars 
to date it anywhere from about 60 B.C. to 
about A.D. 60. I believe, however, that its 
programmatic concerns require its dat- 
ing to the same time as the Ara Pacis 
Augustae, that is, after 14 B.C., when 
Augustus helped the Aemilii restore the 
Basilica after a fire in the Forum dam- 
aged it.’ The frieze, which ran around 
the interior of the building, told the 
story of the foundation of Rome, a 
favorite theme in the time of Augus- 
tus—as the Ara Pacis, the Esquiline 
tomb paintings, and the work of Virgil 
and contemporary historians all attest.’ 
In addition to locating the emperor in 
Rome’s legendary history by presenting 
stories of his ancestors and his people, 
parts of the frieze gave specific expres- 
sion to Augustus’ ideas about the resto- 
ration of traditional family and mor- 
ality. The two scenes that are most 
important for this discussion of gender 
ideology represent the Rape of the 
Sabine Women and the Punishment of 
Tarpeia, the only known monumental 
images of these central themes in 
Roman art. 

The story of the Sabines (Fig. 1) 
helps to explain the role of female con- 
duct in the revival of Augustus’ ideal 
Roman family.” Since the early Romans 
had no wives, they saw the rape of their 
neighbors’ daughters as a necessity. The 
rape, in which two Romans carry off two 
Sabine women, gives form to the issues 


of exogamy and the social need for 
reproduction. The later intervention of 
the women between their Sabine fathers 
and their Roman husbands, implied and 
perhaps once part of the frieze but now 
untraceable, would have illustrated 
Rome’s relationship to its Italian neigh- 
bors at the same time that it revealed the 
correct behavior of women in their roles 
as daughters, wives, and mothers-—-sym- 
bols of social mediation. 

The frieze contrasts the Sabine wom- 
en, outsiders whose conduct makes them 
perfect insiders, with the insider, Tar- 
peia (Fig. 2), the Roman maiden who, 
bribed by their gold, opened the gates 
and let the Sabine warriors into Rome to 
avenge the rape. Tarpeia’s seduction— 
turning her from insider to outsider-—is 
punished by the Sabines, whom we see 
as they crush her beneath their shields. 
The Sabine women thus demonstrate 
the merits of correct female behavior 
and cease to be outsiders, whereas Tar- 
peia stands for the way unregulated 
female conduct, proof of alterity, can 
endanger the whole of society. 

In both stories the classicizing form 
alerted the audience to the value of the 
program as cultural artifact and also to 
its authority, based on the styles, how- 
ever eclectic, of the past. Like the frieze 
of the Temple of Apollo at Bassae, also 
ranged around the inside of a building, 
the figures are distributed without 
crowding in a single layer. The out- 
stretched arms of the captive women, 





Fig. 1 Rome, Basilica Aemilia, frieze, 
detail: Rape of the Sabine Women. 
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Fig. 3 Rome, Ara Pacis Augustae, 
front. 


Fig. 2 Rome, Basilica Aemilia, frieze, deta 





the idealized proportions of the bodies, 
the patterns of drapery all contribute to 
the evocation of the style of later fifth- 
and early-fourth-century sculpture well 
known among patrons and artists in 
Rome in the later first century B.C. 


he frieze of the Basilica Aemilia 

expresses an ideologically moti- 
vated program within which gender 
functions both as immediate moral les- 
son and as metaphor for the normative 
relationship between Self and Other. 
The program is part of the Augustan 
reponse to the chaos of rapidly changing 
upper-class mores at the end of the 
Republic. Roman writers such as Cicero 
and Polybius repeatedly lament the 
decline of morality in the late republic, 
and condemn aristocratic women who 
care more about staying young and 
entertaining lovers than for bearing and 
nursing babies.’ In place of this per- 
ceived decadence, conservative thinkers 
offered an earlier age of correct conduct, 
of wives and daughters who, like Lucre- 
tia or Verginia, were silent, strong, and 
obedient, of husbands and fathers whose 
word was law.* That era had a kind of 
enduring attraction to many Romans, 
and Augustus used it to construct his 
social program. The revival of the fami- 
ly, based in large part on the regulation 
of female sexuality, was to be accom- 
plished by religious revival and by laws 


16 Art Tauvnal 





: Punishment of Tarpeia. 





that controlled marital conduct and pe- 
nalized the unmarried and the child- 
less. Notoriously unsuccessful, the Au- 
gustan social program was nonetheless a 
serious and conservative attempt to sta- 
bilize society after the Civil War years 
and to establish a vigorous Roman popu- 
lation with a sense of its own historic 
responsibility. 

Like the Basilica Aemilia friezes, the 
reliefs of the Ara Pacis Augustae, of 
13-9 B.C., are to be seen against this 
background of perceived social instabil- 
ity and of Augustan attempts at moral 
and social renovatio (Fig. 3). As Diana 
Kleiner has most recently shown, the 
Ara Pacis is very much a family monu- 
ment.'° Its program illustrates the con- 
sequences of Augustan peace in terms 
that encompass the fertility of the earth, 
the Romans, and the Imperial family 
itself (Fig. 4). The presence of the Impe- 
rial family not only demonstrates dynas- 
tic aspirations but also reminds the pop- 
ulace of its duty of responsible sexuality; 
the court is the ultimate model of this 








responsibility, which was framed in the 
Augustan marital laws and sanctions of 
the period. The panels rephrase the 
same themes in allegorical form, playing 
Roma, woman as moral state at peace, 
against Tellus, woman as nature at 
peace. Even the sow of Aeneas (Fig. 5) 
and the wolf of Romulus and Remus 
continue this theme of the tamed female 
in the service of the healthy state. The 
Ara Pacis program thus includes a con- 
sistent use of gender and combines 
female fertility with female morality. 
The whole is placed in a form that the 
educated viewer of the time, familiar 
with Greek statues and their history, 
could recognize as worthy of honor. 
Using restrained movement and emo- 
tion, compositions reminiscent of those 
on the Parthenon and earlier altars, and 
figure types with the proportions and 
monumentality of fifth-century Attic 
sculpture, the style is the signal of a 
moral past, which the content then 
explains.” 


he Ara Pacis and the Basilica Aem- 

ilia friezes incorporate the same 
kinds of gender messages into their pro- 
grams, and they use similar tech- 
niques—-muting the danger of the 
female outsider through demonstrations 
of normative conduct and through style 
as signal of the moral and worthy past. 
A comparable case exists in some of the 
history painting of the late eighteenth 
century, particularly in that type which 
Robert Rosenblum has called “neoclas- 
sic stoic.”'? Again, classicizing public 
works of art may serve to demonstrate 
the idealized relationship between men 
and women in the interests of social 
ideology. 
In both David’s Oath of the Horatii 


Fig. 4 Rome, Ara Pacis Augustae, detail: Imperial Family frieze. 
















Fig. 5 Rome, Ara Pacis Augustae, detail: Aeneas panel. 





Fig. 6 Jacques-Louis David, Oath of the Horatii, 1784, oil on canvas, 130 x 167”. 
Paris, Musée du Louvre. 





(Fig. 6) and Angelika Kauffman’s Cor- 
nelia, Mother of the Gracchi (Fig. 7) 
didactic Roman republican stories are 
combined with that classicizing style 
which the educated audience associated 
not just with archaeology but also with 
reform and morality.'* Different as their 
themes are, beth pictures share a politi- 
cal vision of gender that depends on 
woman to be Other; in this vision, 
women start out as embodiments of 


emotionality and lack of control, cast as 
outsiders in relation to the public and 
valued world of men. Only through 
noble behavior—in other words, behav- 
ior based on patriarchal norms—can 
such alterity be overcome. And that, 
ultimately, is the message of this classi- 
cizing gender program. 

The Oath of the Horatii offers a 
patriotic story in which women fail to 
conduct themselves properly, in the 








Fig. 7 Angelika Kauffmann, Cornelia 
Mother of the Gracchi, 1784-85, oil or 
canvas, 40 x 50”. Richmond, Virginia 
Museum. 





sense that they fail to live up to ma 
codes of behavior; beneath the theme « 
the oath taken by the brothers to defen 
Rome lurks the fact that a brother wi 
kill his own sister. She will die f 
mourning the fiancé whom her broths 
has killed as an enemy of Rom 
Through the form chosen to represer 
the story, the contrast of weak, weeping 
marginal women with muscular, arch 
tectonic, and central men, woman 
shown to be Other and is thus deva. 
ued.’ Kauffmann’s Cornelia is, in cor 
trast, able to overcome the alterity of he 
sex by her exemplary behavior.'® Stand 
ing between her sons—future virtuou 
men—and the two female figures toyin, 
with jewelry, she rejects the latter an 
points to the boys, saying, “These ar 
my jewels.” Cornelia’s virtue resides, o 
course, in her explicit rejection of th 
trivial; but in Kauffmann’s picture witl 
its simple forms and emotional restraint 
the implicit choice is between men anc 
women, moral self and problematic Oth 
er. 

The late-eighteenth-century discus 
sion of women’s roles and conduct was ir 
part a reaction to the perceived licens 
of upper-class women and the degener. 
acy of the family, and it offered a variety 
of plans for reform.” Like the classica 
program, that of Rousseau was based or 
the idea of woman as Other, problem. 
atic and in need of regulation. What 
made the two points of view so different. 
of course, was that one saw the trans- 
forming possibilities of moral behavior, 
whereas the other sought to understand 
and make the most of nature’s laws. The 
Elan de la Nature of Marguerite 
Gérard (Fig. 8) and Benjamin West’s 
Agrippina with the Ashes of Germani- 
cus (Fig. 9) exemplify the two points of 
view. At the same time they demon- 
Strate an essential difference between 
the women being discussed and perhaps 
being addressed. As one is an utterly 
domestic being, the other, no less mother 
and wife, is a heroic figure capable of 
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public action. It would appear that the 
classical gender ideology both in Augus- 
tan Rome and the eighteenth century 
spoke in terms that educated, powerful, 
and independent women could under- 
stand. Rather than asking such women 
simply to become domestic blissful crea- 
tures, this classical position permitted 
them to purify their own recent history 
of its irresponsibilities and false values 
and thus to become heroic—not mere 
women, but moral women. History and 
the classical style were the vehicles for 
communication of those messages to the 
women of the Augustan upper classes 
and the educated women of eighteenth- 
century Europe. 


T he classicizing imagery of gender is 
functional not only because it 
describes the socialization of women to 
moral conduct but also because it 
explains the relations between Self and 
Other, between insider and outsider, 
between ruler and ruled. The desire to 
control difference through the applica- 
tion of behavioral norms and the playing 
down of essence and nature in favor of 
conduct and civilization function to 
tame both women and imperialized 
peoples, to win them or to disarm them. 
Gender becomes a symbol and model for 
a larger world of idealized class and 
international relations. 

Classicizing form is essential to this 
rhetoric of gender because it too mutes 
alterity. It not only sets norms for fig- 
ures and compositions but removes emo- 
tional and physical eccentricity and 
abnormality. If woman is nature, the 
irrational, the abnormal—as Greek and 
Roman philosophers and doctors sug- 
gested-—then classicism, as a style, sub- 
dues her.'* Woman becomes like man in 
the sense that her chaotic and irregular 
essence is controlled by her absorption 
into the civilized and rational world. 
Classicism is, thus, much more than a 
value-free matter of taste or visual ide- 
als; it may become the instrument of a 
wide-ranging ideology, a device and a 
metaphor for social control. 


Notes 
1 My discussions with the Providence Women- 
and-Architecuture Group and with Anne 
Weis and John Dunnigan provided important 
ideas for this paper. 


2 For this set of ideas, see: Sherry Ortner, “Is 
Female to Male as Nature is to Culture?” in 
Michelle Z. Rosaldo and Louise Lamphere, 
Women, Culture, and Society, Stanford, 
1974, pp. 67-88; and Michelle Z. Rosaldo, 
“The Use and Abuse of Anthropology: 
Reflections on Feminism and Cross-Cultural 
Understanding,” Signs, 5 (1980), pp. 389- 
417. 
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Fig. 8 L'Elan de la Nature, sbi before 1799 by Henry Gérard after a 


painting by Marguerite Gérard. 





Fig. 9 Benjamin West, The Arrival of Agrippina at Brundisium with the Ashes 
of Germanicus, 1768, oil on canvas, 6414 x 9414”. New Haven, Yale Art Gallery. 
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4 The Esquiline tomb connected with the Sta- 
tilii is normally dated to the early Augustan 
period; see: Bernhard Andreae in Helbig 
(cited n. 3), FLL, #2489, p. 453. 
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de re publica 2.7.12-13; and also Pierre Lam- 
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Torelli, Lavinio e Roma, Rome, 1984, esp. ch. 
3-4. 


6 For the story of Tarpeia and its meaning, see: 
Livy 1.xi.6-9; and Ovid Fasti 1.261-2, where 
he calls her levis custos, fickle guardian, For 
custos applied to housewives in praise of their 
guardianship of the family and its property, 
see: T. E. V. Pearce, “The Role of the Wife as 
Custos in Ancient Rome,” Eranos, 72 (1974), 
pp. 16-33. Note as well the use of /evis, which 
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and Horace Ode 3.6. On women as uncontrol- 
lable: Livy 34.1-8, on the repeal of the Oppian 
Law. 
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Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum V1.10230, 
and Laudatio Turiae, C/L VI.1527. On 
patriarchal power, see, for example: Valerius 
Maximus 6.3.9-12; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 
2.25.4; or Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights 10.23. 


9 Paulus, Sententiae 2.26.1-17, and Justinian, 
Codex 9 and 48.5. Pal Csillag, The Augustan 
Laws on Family Relations, Budapest, 1976: 
Leo Raditsa, “Augustus’ Legislation concern- 
ing Marriage, Procreation, Affairs, and 
Adultery,” Aufstieg and Niedergang der 
römischen Welt, ed. Hildegard Temporini, 
Tübingen, 1980, I1.13, pp. 278-339; and Karl 
Galinsky, ‘Augustus’ Legislation on Morals 
and Marriage,” Philologus, 125 (1981), pp. 
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10 Diana E. E. Kleiner, “The Great Friezes of the 
Ara Pacis Augustae,” Melanges de l'École 
Français à Rome, 90:2 (1978), pp. 753-85. For 
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Helbig (cited n. 3), H, #1937, pp. 673-95. 


11 Kleiner (cited n. 10), p. 776. 


12 See Paul Zanker, “Zur Funktion und Bedeu- 
tung griechischer Skulptur in der Römerzeit,” 
Le Classicisme & Rome aux 1. siècles avant et 
apres J-C., ed. Hellmut Flashar (Entretiens 
sur l’Antiquite Classique: Fondation Hardt 
XXV), Geneva, 1979, pp. 283-306, esp. pp. 
293-97. 


13 Robert Rosenblum, Transformations in Late- 
Eighteenth-Century Art, Princeton, 1970, p. 
28. 


14 For the David, see: Thomas Crow, “The Oath 
of the Horatii in 1785,” Art History, 1:4 (De- 
cember 1978), pp. 424-71; Norman Bryson, 
Word and image, Cambridge, 1981, ch. 8, esp. 
p. 268, n. 36; and idem, Tradition and Desire, 
Cambridge, 1984, pp. 70-76. Stefan Germer 
and Hubertus Kohle in their discussion of the 
privatized psychology of the male protagonist 
(“From the Theatrical to the Aesthetic Hero: 
On the Privatization of the Idea of Virtue in 
David's Brutus and Sabines,” Art History, 9:2 
[June 1986], pp. 168-84) point up the problem 
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period; at the same moment that the Brutus 
probes the private psychology of Brutus, the 
females are still isolated, restricted to the 
domestic side of the house, and presented as 
uncontrolled in their emotionality. The private 
is, thus, perceived with a mixture of yearning 
and disrespect, and the question of relationship 
between public and private remains unresolved 
but also, in its patriarchal character, funda- 
mentally unchallenged. For the relationship 
between devalued feminine and the private 
realm, see also: Yvonne Korshak, “Paris and 
Helen by Jacques Louis David: Choice and 
Judgment on the Eve of the French Revolu- 
tion,’ Art Bulletin, 69:1 (March 1987), pp. 
102-16. 
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Harris and Linda Nochlin, Women Artists: 
1550-1950, exh. cat., New York, 1978, p. 178, 
#50 (entry by Peter Walch); and Wendy Was- 
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American Society of Eighteenth-Century 
Studies, Washington, 1981. 
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be found in Livy |. 24-26; see: Edgar Wind, 
“The Sources of David's Horaces,” Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 4 
(1940-41), pp. 24-38. 


16 For the story of Cornelia, see: Valerius Maxi- 
mus 4.4 pr. 


17 On the ideology of maternity and the point of 
view of Rousseau, see: Carol Duncan, “Happy 
Mothers and Other New Ideas in Eighteenth- 
Century France,” in Feminism and Art Histo- 
ry, ed. Norma Broude and Mary Garrard, New 
York, 1981, pp. 200-19. 


18 For the abnormality and alterity of women in 
Greek and Roman thought, see: Paola Manuli, 
“Fisiologia e patologia del femminile negli 
scritti ippocratici dell’antica ginecologia gre- 
ca, Hippocratica: Colloques Internationaux 
du CNRS, #583 (1980), pp. 393-408; Mary 
Beard, “The Sexual Status of Vestal Virgins,” 
Journal of Roman Studies, 70 (1980), pp. 
12-27, esp. pp. 19-27; and Danielle Goure- 
vitch, Le Mal d'ètre Femme, Paris, 1984, pas- 
sim. 
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The Dialectic of Classicism in 
Early Imperial China 


By Martin J. Powers 





his group of essays treats as a gen- 

eral art-historical problem a matter 
that might have been thought appropri- 
ate to Europe alone. It places “classi- 
cism” on a theoretical par with issues 
like “representation,” “abstraction,” or 
“the evolution of style.” The justifica- 
tion for doing so is the hope that the 
concept of classicism might gain in ana- 
lytical power by taking the issue beyond 
the confines of the European tradition. 
Of course, the “existence” of classicism 
in China is not something that can be 
determined like the existence of neutron 
stars or gravity waves. The use of “clas- 
sicism” in this group of essays is more 
closely analogous to the historian’s use 
of terms like “feudalism” for Japan or 
“bureaucracy” for China. Such terms 
are heuristic devices; they are meaning- 
ful only insofar as they are useful. And 
they are useful only when applied rigor- 
ously as an aid to understanding more 
fundamental patterns of human experi- 
ence. The question is, was there an expe- 
rience in China that usefully can be 
termed “classical”? 

It is my belief that the term “classi- 
cism” can again become a useful tool in 
the study of art history. Elsewhere in 
this Art Journal issue, Natalie Kampen 
and Henri Zerner argue eloquently that 
“classicism” lends itself to ideological 
uses. It sets up a social and aesthetic 
ideal that is normative; and norms are 
always of interest to men and women in 
power. It may be possible to refine this 
idea further by noting that, in imperial 
Rome as well as in early imperial China, 
the authority for the “ideal” that 
became classical was derived from a 
past that was known chiefly through 
literary sources and works of art. In both 
traditions, moreover, propriety, simplic- 
ity, and restraint were prized qualities in 
works deemed classical. Such standards 
of taste were novelties in the ancient 
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Fig. 1 Rubbing cf a stone engraving from a tomb excavated at Wulaowa, 


Shandong, first century A.D. (After Zhu Xilu, “Jiaxiang wul 
huaxiang shi," Wenwu, May 1982, Figure 6.) 
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world, East and West, where the ideals 
of bronze-age theocracies more often 
were founded on religious authority and 
expressed in signs of material magnifi- 
cence. In this paper I shall suggest that 
the use of secular history as a source of 
authority and ihe appropriation of sty- 
listic cues for restraint as a sign of good 
taste may mark a key phase in the 
evolution of advanced, literate societies. 
In the East this phase was punctuated 
by China’s first classical revival. This 
revival took place under Emperors 
Guangwu and Ming of the Han dynasty 
(A.D. 25-76, whose reigns are close in 
time to that cf Emperor Augustus of 
Rome. 

A key feature of this development in 
China was the existence of a classical 
canon. Attempts to establish a canon of 
literary classics began during the second 
century B.C, when special chairs were 
set up at the imperial university for 
professors teaching the classics. But the 
earliest evidence of the infiuence of clas- 
sical standards in art and architecture 
dates to the first century A.D., when 
Emperors Guaagwu and Ming revived 
the ceremonies, statutes, architecture, 
customs, and even the taste of classical 
antiquity onan imperial scale. Buildings a , 
wére erected on the basis of records in Fig, 2 Bronze dou vessel. c. fifth century B.C. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery. 
the classics, ceremonies were carried out 
in imitation of those described in the 
classics, the Royal College was fur- 
nished with antiquities from the period 
when the classics were written, and 
scholars even walked about with an arti- 
ficial gait believed to have been popular 
amoung the ancient exemplars.’ 

All of this was effected with the help 
of an elite of educated men (the Confu- 
cian literati), who adopted the classics 
as their model and who took it upon 
themselves to promulgate the teachings 
of the classics in society. These scholars 
argued that the-extravagant and waste- 
ful manners of the recent past repre- 
sented a decline from these of former 
times; the classical past (i.e., the period 
when the classies were believed to have 
been written) was held as grand and 
noble; present reform could be effected 
only by taking that past as a model.’ 

Emperor Ming, as it turned out, was 
very much interested in showing the 
superiority of his government over that 
of the recent past. He was more than 
happy to oblige the scholars who sup- 
ported him by emulating the political 
achievements of the ancient kings. Art 
and architecture had an important role 
to play in this program, and apologists 
for the emperor happily promoted the 
literature and architecture of the classi- 
cal age as an aatidote to the decadent 
life styles of the old aristocracy. Thus, : G ae : 
from the beginning, classical styles were Fig. 3 Ceremonial scene inside a temple, detail (upper left) of Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 4 Rubbing of a stone engraving of Confucius meeting 
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Lao zi, from Jiaxiang, 


Shandong, first century A.D. Shandong Provincial Museum. 


Fig. 5 Rubbing of a stone engraving from Songshan, Shandong, found together 
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with an inscribed engraving in the same style dated A.D. 158. (After “Shandong 
jiaxiang songshan 1980 nian chutu di han huaxiang shi, Wenwu, May 1982), 


Figure 15.) 





promulgated as part of a dialectic in 
which the moral values of the classics 
were set in contrast to the material 
values of the former aristocracy.” 

We need not tease this dialectic out of 
scattered sources; Emperor Ming’s apol- 
ogists made the contrast explicit. The 
architecture and ceremonies of the pre- 
vious dynasty were described as “extrav- 
agant,” “excessive,” “tortuous,” or 
“confusing,” whereas those of Emperor 
Ming were characterized as “symmetri- 
cal,” “ordered,” “solemn,” “majestic,” 
“dignified,” “frugal,” “stately,” “re- 
strained,” and “‘simple.”” Emperor 
Ming, we are told, “discarded the beau- 


7 Anus Tassel 


tiful ornaments of the rear chambers.” 
He was “ashamed of delicate finery and 
would not wear it; [he] disdained the 
rare and beautiful, and did not value it.” 
What he observed was “moderation and 
frugality.” What he valued was “plain- 
ness and simplicity,” for these were the 
qualities of life cherished by the sage 
kings of the classical era.* 


U nlike the stone monuments of 
Augustus, the wooden architecture 
of Emperor Ming no longer exists. All 
that is left are the many engravings on 
shrines and tombs patronized by that 
class of men who served as his support- 






ers and advisors, i.e., the Confucian lit- 
erati of Shandong (Figs. 1, 4, and 5). 
Fortunately, these engravings can be 
linked to classical standards and styles 
described in literature in a number of 
ways, the most important being the fol- 
lowing: 

1. In the past it has been argued that 
the style of engraving favored by the 
Shandong scholars (Fig. 1) is closely 
related to that of images found on 
bronzes of the fifth century B.C. (Figs. 2 
and 3). This is close to the period when 
Confucius lived. Some years ago it 
might have seemed bold to suggest that 
engravings of the imperial era had much 
to do with ancient bronzes, but now it 
would simply furnish one more instance 
of the revival of ancient styles, which we 
know was practiced during Ming's 
reign. Indeed, designs of this sort may 
have been present on some of the ancient 
vessels displayed in the Royal College, 
for bian and dou vessels are mentioned 
in particular, and these vessel forms are 
typical of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C. The vessel illustrated in Figure 2, in 
fact, is a dou vessel.” 

2. Much of the subject matter 
engraved on monuments of the literati 
derives from canonic literature or is 
altered so as to be associable with ca- 
nonic literature. This is not typical of 
most surviving art prior to the first cen- 
tury A.D., nor is it typical of most art in 
Han China outside the Confucian 
stronghold of Shandong (Figs. 7 and 
8). 

3. It is obvious that subject matter 
derived from the classics appropriates 
for itself a measure of classical authori- 
ty. What about the style of engraving? I 
would suggest that this, too, can be 
understood in light of Emperor Ming’s 
dialectic. 1 have already noted that 
Emperor Ming despised the tortuously 
decorated ornaments of the previous 
dynasty (Fig. 6). In doing so he only 
mimicked the complaints of Confucian 
scholars from Shandong who, for almost 
two centuries, had criticized the highly 
decorated art of the rich and royal. And 
indeed, of all engravings of the first and 
second centuries A.D., the style of Shan- 
dong engravings contrasts most mark- 
edly with the traditions of the old aris- 
tocracy. Sinuous cloud patterns laced 
with animal imagery continued to com- 
mand a market in Nanyang (Figs. 6 and 
7), Shaanxi (Fig. 8), and Sichuan, but 
not in Shandong. It is not possible to 
compare first-century cloud-and-animal 
patterns from Shandong with those of 
Nanyang or Shaanxi because there are 
none. In fact, the earliest monuments 
sporting classical imagery, dating from 
the time of Emperor Ming and through- 
out the first century, lack entirely the 


cloud-and-animal designs typical of the 
am of the aristocracy, preferring instead 
illustrations of official life or scenes 
drawn from thesclassics (Figs. 1 and 4). 
During the second century A.D. cloud 
patterns recur in Shandong engravings 
bet without the characteristic sinuosity 
of the old tradition and in a distinctly 
secondary role.® 

4, But even if we accept the rejection 
of “extravagant” traditions as natural 
for Confucian scholars, this does not, in 
itself, constitute a classica! style. Apart 
frem the use of classical subjects, was 
there anything about the preferred 
styles of the literati that could be per- 
ceived as “classical” in any sense? Possi- 
bly; at least one inscription describing 
the scenes engraved on a shrine suggests 
this may have been so. When the text 
gets around to the engravings of Confu- 
cian sages anc worthies, it employs 
werds like “solemn” and “dignified,” 
just the sort of adjectives attributed to 
Ming’s ceremonies and architectural 
projects (Fig. 53. From the context it is 
evident that these terms apply not only 
to the imaginary subject (the figures 
depicted) but to the imaginary figures 
as engraved on the shrine.’ It may be 
inferred that this style of engraving was 
regarded as adequate and appropriate 
for expressing such “classical” qualities 
as solemnity and dignity. In short, there 
is every reason to believe that both the 
subject matter aad style found on monu- 
ments commissioned by the Shandong 
literati were coneeived, at the time, as in 
keeping with classical standards and 
values. 


hat distinguishes this new style of 

W engraving from the art of pre- 
imperial China? Does it reflect just 
anether shift in taste or does it mark a 
genuine transformation? For a millen- 
nium and a half prior to the first century 
AD, the fine ast of China had been 
exclusively an art of royalty. During 
thet time the style of decoration on court 
ane ceremonial implements underwent 
countless variatiens in style, but it can 
be argued that all these variations were 
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Fig. 7 Immortals and animals amid cloud patterns, rubbing of a stone engravi 











Fig. 6 Immortal amid cloud patterns, detail of a lacquer box from Xutai, Jiangsu, 
first century B.C. Yangzhou Municipal Museum. 





based on a common principle, namely, 
the principle of quantity. Ceremonial 
implements can be more numerous (Fig. 
9), more massive (Fig. 10), more intri- 
cate (Fig. 11), or made of more precious 
materials, but they are always “more” 
in a distinctly material sense. Even brief 
reference to the many ceremonial texts 
extant will show that this material 
“‘moreness” was regularly employed as a 
sign of rank. Degrees of rank, in turn, 
were correlated to degrees of spiritual 
power. Degrees of rank and spiritual 
power then, could be expressed visually 
in purely physical properties such as 
mass, polish, elaborateness, or precious- 
ness because all these properties are 
subject to distinctions of degree.* This 
strategy of expression is well suited to 
low-literacy societies because the social 
message comes across to the viewer 
directly, unmediated by literary tradi- 
tions. The art work acquires significance 
simply by virtue of being “more.” In a 
feudal or prefeudal society the man who 
possesses more generally has more, pre- 
cisely because he is of higher rank. It is 


hardly surprising that this exquisite art 
should have flourished in China at a 
time when spiritual power, political 
authority, social status, and material 
wealth were much the same thing. 

By the first century A.D. all this had 
changed, Under Emperor Ming, wealth, 
political status, and social worth were no 
longer interchangeable. Institutions had 
been established through which men of 
nonaristocratic lineage, and even men of 
lower income status, could come to hold 
political authority. It was a time when 
the classics could be learned even in 
village schools, so that we read of swine- 
herds and kitchen boys becoming rank- 
ing officials. It was a time when secular 
history, as opposed to mythology, 
formed the basis of political discourse. 
Most important, it was a time when 
ordinary citizens regularly expressed 
opinions about affairs of state in social 
gatherings or in published essays.” And 
so the literati who advised Emperor 
Ming and who commissioned engrav- 
ings like those in Figure 4 or 5 were not 
scions of noble houses. Most of them 
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(After Shan Xiushan et al., Nanyang handai huaxiang shike, Shanghai, 1981, Figure 69.) 
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Fig. 8 Animals amid cloud patterns, stone engraving from Mizhi, Shaanxi, A.D. 


107. Shaanxi Provincial Museum. 






Fig. 9 Ceremonial bells from the tomb of Marquis Zeng Houyi, c. 433 B.C. (After 


Sui xian zeng hou yi mu, Hubei, 1979, Plate I.) 





Fig. 10 Bronze gui ceremonial vessel, 
late eleventh—early tenth century B.C. 
Washington, D.C., Freer Gallery of 
Art, Smithsonian Institution (Acc. no. 
31.10). 





were not poor, but they were not very 
rich either, for we know that they both 
feared and hated the truly affluent.” 

It should be mentioned, of course, 
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that it was precisely through knowledge 
of the classics that a scholar of middle 
income could hcpe to raise his status by 
acquiring bureaucratic office. And so 
one could argue that these scholars were 
just as preoccupied with rank and power 
as the plutocrats they scorned. This is 
probably so, but it is also beside the 
point. What is significant, for the his- 
tory of art, is the new standard of social 
worth promoted by the literati and the 
new system of visual cues by which a 
work of art came to signify that worth. 
From this perspective, whether we con- 
sider the projects of Emperor Ming or 
the shrines of the Shandong literati, the 
“classicism” of the first and second cen- 
turies A.D. marks a major watershed in 


the history of Chinese art and civiliza- 


tion. 
For the first time. under Emperor 
Ming, the naked display of wealth began 


to give way to the display of classical 
knowledge as a sign of social worth. An 
entirely new system for encoding human 
values in art had been discovered, a 
system based upon historical imagery 
rather than expressions of quantity sig- 
nifying wealth and spiritual power. 
Now, for the first time, signs of opu- 
lence acquired a negative social value 
among the literati, whereas stylistic cues 
for frugality acquired positive social val- 
ue. But the new signs for frugality were 
not the same as the old condition of 
poverty and coarseness. Instead, a con- 
dition one might call “refined plainness” 
enters the aesthetic universe as a novel 
feature. This “refined plainness” is of 
the essence of classical taste in Han 
China and is perhaps best summed up in 
literary descriptions of Emperor Ming’s 
architecture. It was, we are told, an art 
that “extravagance could not surpass, 
but which frugality could not fault”; 
and, “though lavish, it was not extrava- 
gant: though frugal, it was not crude.” "' 


A mement’s reflection will show that 
the classical styles promoted by the 
Confucian literati were related dialecti- 
cally to those of the old aristocratic 
culture. And so it was an easy thing for 
Ming’s apologists to compare the sim- 
plicity and symmetry of his architecture 
to the sleazy sophistication of his prede- 
cessors’ palaces. In this context the 
social significance of symmetry or sim- 
plicity is the absence of aristocratic 
extravagance and, hence, the assertion 
of social responsibility and political le- 
gitimacy. If the coarseness of village 
pottery was the ground against which 
the beauty of the old art shined, then it 
was the very sophistication of that older 
art that gave dignity to the classical 
engraving. For the first time, the mean- 
ing of a style of art derived from a 
historical contrast, a contrast not with 
poverty but with a previously existing 
style of art. The art of the Shandong 
literati was both historical and dialecti- 
cal in nature. 

After this the art of China lost its 
innocence; beauty could never again be 
seen with an uncritical eye. True, it 
would be some centuries still before the 
Chinese would begin writing art history, 
but they had already made history a 
part of art. With the emergence of his- 
torical consciousness, stylistic prefer- 
ence became a matter of choice. 


f the term “classicism” is applied in 

this way to early China, then its 
essence must be found in a secular, 
historical thrust, in subject matter based 
on the classics, in association with moral 
ideals beneficial to the empire, and in 
the introduction of a new aesthetic 


may look beyond the confines of each 
culture area and period so as to address 
such issues with the confidence of a 
mature and self-reflective discipline. 
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based on an idea! of refined plainness. It 
is not for me to determine if and how far 
this phenomenon is compatible with the 
historical conditions of classicism in the 
West. But if the features of Emperor 
Ming’s classical revival resonate with 
historical phencmena in Europe, the 
term “classicism” might become a use- 
ful analytical term. It need no longer 
signify a unique occurrence, but might 
be regarded as a characteristic, or even 
necessary, part of the cultural evolution 
of advanced societies, like literacy or 
banking. If so, classicism would open up 
a new range of questions for investiga- 
tion. Under what conditions, for 
instance, might classical revivals take 
place? Is the emergence of classicism to 
be linked to the rise of empires, the 
decline of the bronze-age aristocracy, 
the emergence of a class midway 
between the plutocrats and the peasan- 
try, the evolution=of historical conscious- 
ness, to all of these, or to something else 
entirely? And what of the many funda- 
mental differences between the Chinese 
and European traditions, such as the 
absence of naturalism in China? Might 
we learn something more about the sig- 
nificance of naturalism if we knew why 
it functioned in European classicism and 
not in China? We are in no position to 
answer such questions at present. But I 
look forward to a time when art history 
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Some Questions Concerning 
Classicism in Relation to 
Chinese Art 


By John Hay 





I n Chinese art history, the validity of 
“classical” as a concept for descrip- 
tive and analytic purposes presents 
problems at several levels. What exam- 
ples can we take as being classical, or 
even analogous to the classical? Imme- 
diately one is cast back on the complex 
function of classicism as a structural 
and a prescriptive norm in relation to 
artists, to society and to history. If by 
“classicism” is meant the art of antiq- 
uity taken as a norm, are its later rendi- 
tions “classicizing” by purpose or by 
style? And if it is a norm, then what was 
normative? 

A strong case is made by Martin 
Powers, in this issue of Art Journal, 
regarding as classical in both purpose 
and style the use to which art was put by 
Chinese official clans of the later Han 
(A.D. 25-220). (Perhaps we should say 
“proto-classical,” if we expect a classi- 
cal model to survive prescriptively as a 
model.) Although some of the aesthetic 
ideals favored by the later Han officials 
may have survived and may have been 
reasserted, as perhaps in the late eighth 
century, it is hard to demonstrate an 
enduring style, even in the sense of a 
coherent set of visual qualities, still less 
as embodied in actual works of art. 

Nevertheless, by the fourth century 
A.D. we find both actual work and 
embodied style in a form that survived 
as a prescriptive model for about 1,500 
years. Although the figural style of this 
century can be traced back to the later 
Han, the social context and purpose of 
fourth-century art is fundamentally dif- 
ferent. Ku K’ai-chih (c.344—-c.406) was 
an exemplary figure painter of the East- 
ern Chin dynasty (317-419), a crucial 
period when a nexus of aesthetic values 
was purposefully and coherently devel- 
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Fig. 1. Ku K’ai-chih (c.344—c.406), Admonitions of the Palace Instructress 
(section 7), handscroll, ink and colors on silk. London, British Museum. 





oped within a specific social system. 
Painters and czlligraphers such as Ku 
K’ai-chih and his colleagues were either 
close to or actually at the aristocratic 
center of political power. Here, there is 
little or no sense of either austerity or 
antiquity, yet we find a highly durable 
model that could, when required, serve 
such ends and also others. The self- 
containing but expanding envelopes of 
Ku K’ai-chih’s drapery patterns (Fig. 1) 
are still readily identifiable in the T’ang 
dynasty portraits of emperors of antiq- 
uity painted by Yen Li-pen (d. 674) to 
confirm contemporary imperial power 
in accordance with long-established 
models (Fig. 2). That the style is still 
serving an equivalent purpose in the 


twelfth century is demonstrated by a 
handscroll by Wang Li-yung (active 
1120-after 1145), a parade of portraits 
of the Transformations of Master Lao, 
as an imperialist review of the legiti- 
macy of the Taoist religion (Fig. 3). 
And it is still alive in the seventeenth 
century, in, for example, portraits of the 
Eastern Chin poet T'ao Yuan-ming 
(Fig. 4) painted by Ch’en Hung-shou 
(1598-1652).' In 1970, Richard Barn- 
hart addressed some of these issues in a 
paper significantly called “Survivals, 
Revivals, and the Classical Tradition of 
Chinese Figure Painting.”’? 

The painting of both Yen Li-pen and 
Wang Li-yung is imperial in context of 
production, in subject matter, and in 


style. In this regard, Frank Kermode’s 
strong association of classicism in litera- 
ture with the notion of Empire is fun- 
damentally suggestive.’ The need for 
legitimacy in succession, and the effec- 
tiveness of coherence and clarity in its 
symbolic representation, are analogous 
to the probleras of an ideally invariant 
text in the faee of constantly changing 
interpretations. 

One might say that the art of later 
Han officiels provided the first classical 
perception; thet Ku K’ai-chih’s art is the 
source of what eventually proved to be a 
classical style. that Yen Li-pen’s is the 
fulfillment of that style; and Wang Li- 
yung’s is classicizing. Some terms such 
as “archaizing,” or perhaps the “pedan- 
tic classical,” might be adopted for an 
art, such as Ch’en Hung-shou’s, that 
turns inwards. instead of outwards and 
serves nc institutional purpose. This 
would leave us with the question of 
whether Ch’en’s work is a confirmation 
or a denia! of the classical, or some more 
complex relationship. In this connection, 
it may be suggested that an attempt to 
delineate the “classical” in China— 
besides examining what kinds of work 
might be so described, and besides ask- 
ing what kind of norm was exemplified 
by such works—might look for the spe- 
cific function involved. In China, this 
might well be that of the legitimate 
lineage, a concept of enormous cultural 
importance.* 


lassical art, in any sense that can be 

used transculturally, is art with a 
certain status. It acquires this label only 
through being systematically used in an 
appropriaie way. Such art is not only a 
style but a way of dealing explicitly with 
a style and promoting it for particular 
ends. In this sense, the looser term “‘clas- 
sic” remains significantly close to ‘“‘clas- 
sical,” as a competitor on its own terms, 
whether trivia! or substantial. But what 
is more strictly “classical” not only is 
more enduring but also substantiates 
particular and paradigmatic morpho- 
logical vadues. It is the durability and 
authoritative value of the paradigm 
itself tha: bestows status. It must be 
exemplified with clarity, even if what is 
embodied is net so clear. For the work of 
art, there is an objective function that 
must operzte at more than one level. The 
style, in order to exemplify symbolic 
power, must make its own object clear; 
but the style itself is also objectified. 
Further, it must embody this quality 
self-reflexively, and it must be seen to 
deal with itself objectively. 

In the case of a work such as Ch’en 
Hung-shou’s representation of T’ao 
Yuan-ming, one could, however, ask if 
the painting isin itself seen as anticlassi- 


Fig. 2. Yen Li-pen (d. 674), Thirteen Emperors (section 11), handscroll, ink and 








colors on silk. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





cal, without resort to the artist’s psy- 
chology. Perhaps the answer lies in a 
deliberate reversal and confusion, 
through visual form, of objectivity and 
subjectivity, rather than the clear trans- 
lation of the latter into the former. The 
question is related to James Cahill’s 
discussion of this style in terms of 
irony.” 

But there are more much general 
questions to be asked. Ch’en Hung- 
shou’s age, the seventeenth century, had 
an interest in antiquity that was intense, 
even by Chinese standards. Ch’en’s “ar- 
chaism” is readily labeled as ku-i, a 
concept of great importance to him and 
his time but established long before, at 
least as early as the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 
618-906). Ku-i is usually translated by 
terms such as “archaic idea,” or “idea of 
the ancient.” Given that the Chinese 
tradition was obsessed with exemplars 
provided by antiquity, the concept of 
ku-i may seem a ready candidate for 
“classicism.” The fact that in China 


much of painting and all of cal- 
ligraphy—the only “arts” in an elitist 
definition—were so extensively tied to 
the cult of literacy also tempts one to 
define the Chinese “classical” in essen- 
tially literate terms. But this would 
immediately lead beyond the limitations 
of “imperial,” and even tend to exclude 
them. In doing so, we would lose touch, 
not only with what still seems to be a 
critical factor but, more generally, with 
imagery itself. So let us turn away from 
the humanistic classical for the 
moment. 


major problem in comparing 

Western and Chinese notions of 
classicism—and the transcultural use of 
the term “classical” is unavoidably com- 
parative—arises from a basic shift in 
Chinese pictorial art of the tenth cen- 
tury. Primary status moved from figural 
subject matter to landscape, and 
remained there. Although imperial 
courts of the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
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Fig. 3. Wang Li-yung (active 1120-—after 1145), Transformations of Master Lao 
(section 6), handscroll, ink and colors on silk. Kansas City, Nelson-Atkins 
Museum of Art. 
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Fig. 4. Chen Hung-shou (1598-1652), Scenes from the Life of T'ao Ch'ien 
(section 6), handscroll, ink and colors on silk. Honolulu Academy of Arts. 





ries continued to emphasize figural 
painting—where the symbolism of le- 
gitimacy was of prime interest—some 
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styles of landscape painting also came to 
represent the imperial function, through 
such structures as a serpentine evolu- 








tion, called “dragon-artery,” that was 
identified with both mountain forma- 
tions and the imperial institution. One 
could say that, in these cases, power is 
the prime interest. One of the most 
ancient and basic terms for “political 
power” is shih, which, in its earliest 
usage in pre-Han texts, means the 
dynamic potential invested in a particu- 
lar configuration, such as a boulder bal- 
anced on a cliff, a compact and resilient 
military formation, or a king in his pal- 
ace. It later becomes an important con- 
cept in art theory. When mountains and 
rivers were seen as conformations result- 
ing specifically from patterns of energy 
within the earth—as they were by the 
Han dynasty and so remained—then 
landscape eventually and inevitably 
came to be the greatest icon of power in 
the earthly world, just as the emperor 
was so in the political and social struc- 
ture.© Even though the iconological 
account would have to be rather devious, 
owing to the nature of textual evidence 
in Chinese art, I believe that these func- 
tions are quite clear in such paintings as 
the Metropolitan Museum's Summer 
Mountains, which has been attributed 
to Chü Ting, a painter at the early- 
eleventh-century imperial court (Fig. 
5). 

This is the kind of Chinese landscape 
often loosely called “classic.” The term 
“classical,” as a historicizing aspect of 
the imperium, should, however, proba- 
bly be applied to two other categories. 
The first is the landscape painting asso- 
ciated with the court of the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644) during the fif- 
teenth century. Its stylistic references 
were clear and, though varied, were as 
much to the art associated with the 
court of the thirteenth century (Fig. 6), 
as to that of the eleventh. Chinese critics 
have traditionally considered the land- 
scapes of the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries as fundamentally opposed. 
But they were compatible within the 
fifteenth-century court and among art- 
ists whose work matched the imperial 
taste, the products of which are charac- 
terized by clarity, objectivity, energy, 
and extroversion. Chung Li, called to 
the court in the third decade of the 
fifteenth century, is a good example 
(Fig. 7). 

The second category is the landscape 
associated with the court of the eigh- 
teenth century. It shares some qualities 
of the Ming landscapes but complicates 
the stylistic sources. Its affiliations were 
often to the art of scholar painters, on 
the other side of a critical divide. This is 
seen, for instance, in Landscape in Snow 
(Fig. 8), by Tang Tai (1673~after 
1751), referring back indirectly to the 
eleventh-century artist Kuo Hsi (Fig. 9) 


Fig. 5. Cü Ting (active c. 1023-56). Summer Mountains (opening half), 





handscroll, ink and light color on silk. New York, The Metropolitan Museum of 


Art. 














Fig. 6. Attributed to Hsia Kuei (active c.1 180-1224), Landscape, fan painting, 
ink on silk. New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





through a complex screen of artists 
whose brushwork was more acceptable 
to the scholar tradition than Kuo’s. It is 
possible to label the arts of both the 
fifteenth- and the eighteenth-century 
imperium “classical.” In T'ang Tai’s 
case, we might say that we have a classi- 
cal landscape raised to unassailable 
orthodoxy by being rendered in an even 
more classical technique. The difference 
between them, and also the consider- 


able range of styles that both courts 
did in fact embrace, have important 
implications. 


I n modern scholarship and in teach- 
ing, the terms “classical” and “clas- 
sicizing” are quite often used in relation 
to Chinese art: sometimes loosely, as in 
regard to certain categories of art that 
achieved an unsurpassed or normative 
status, such as landscape painting of the 









an 
Fig. 7. Chung Li (active second half 
fifteenth century), Watching a 
Waterfall, hanging scroll, ink on silk. 
Princeton University, The Art 
Museum, anonymous loan. 





eleventh century; sometimes more tight- 
ly, as in Martin Powers’s analysis of 
Han dynasty art. Such usage, as we are 
all aware, calls into question basic art- 
historical issues. E.H. Gombrich has 
sagely distinguished anticlassical art 
(such as Impressionism), from “the 
unclassical for which, perhaps, Chinese 
art may offer a good example, in so far 
as the Chinese artists never rejected 
principles of which they could have no 
cognizance.”’’ His point is neatly made, 
but it is not the final one. Terms such as 
“classicism,” although deeply entwined 
in their culturally specific and usually 
very complex growth, often perform 
yeoman service in foreign fields. Their 
support has been essential and produc- 
tive in many a description. Analysis can 
become impossibly convoluted if we 
carry examination of our terms to a 
perverse extreme in a desperate deter- 
mination to create new and untainted 
terminology. Nevertheless, questions 
must be asked, and by asking them in a 
field such as Chinese art, where our own 
problems of definition are still at a more 
elementary stage, perhaps we may serve 
our colleagues in areas where they are 
more subtle. 

In his essay “Norm and Form,” Gom- 
brich begins by viewing the classical as a 
negative, or exclusive category, prohib- 
iting certain other stylistic qualities that 
are usually viewed as undesirable. Then 
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he describes how the development of 
morphological theory in the nineteenth 
century provided a basis, even if an 
illusory one, for promoting formerly 
excluded styles as equivalent morpho- 
logical development. Next, arguing with 
Wo6lfflin’s polarities, he emphasizes his- 
torical specifics rather than universaliz- 
ing “essentialism.” Finally, he regener- 
alizes the classical as the tendency 
towards order, in a dialectic with real- 
ism. | agree with much of what Gom- 
brich says and, indeed, | am turning to 
him for that very reason. But he does not 
go on to discuss how his final universal- 
izing proposal reflects back on his ini- 
tial, historical limitation. He refers to 
“primitive art,” for example, as “an art 
of rigid symmetries sacrificing plausibil- 
ity to a wonderful sense of pattern,” 
and, by implication, removes such “or- 
der” from the problem of “classicism,” 
because the primitive artist’s choices are 
made within an entirely inappropriate 
set of possibilities and historical se- 
quence thereof. But he implicitly 
acknowledges both the problem and a 
possible conflict within his own account 
by also remarking that “The rejection of 
richness and intricacy for the sake of 





Fig. 8. T’ang Tai (1673-after 1751), 
Landscape in Snow, hanging scroll, ink 
and color on paper. Princeton 
University, The Art Musuem, 
anonymous loan. 
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clarity and simplicity [in the classic 
ideals of the Italian Renaissance] proba- 
bly presupposes a degree of aesthetic 
sophistication that can only be found 
here [in the Renaissance] and, possibly, 
in Far Eastern art.”? 

Į am not sure about the fundamental 
relationship between order and realism 
in Gombrich’s scheme. It sometimes 
sounds as though exemplification of 
order is the basic matter of art, while 
visual realism is its final cause. What- 
ever may be the case, an initial applica- 
tion to Chinese material seems encour- 
aging. The Sung dynasty (960-1279) 
was an era of extraordinary achieve- 
ment in painting. But, as mentioned, 
there are few contrasts more startling 
than the monumertal landscape struc- 
tures of the eleventh century (see Figs. 5 
and 9) and the focused precision of the 
early thirteenth (see Fig. 6). The former 
must certainly be included among the 
most effective embodiments of order in 
Chinese art; but the latter are the most 
visually representational. The earlier 
landscapes, both as ideal and in specific 
instances, continued to exert a powerful 
influence over centuries of later paint- 
ers. But in the critical tradition, as 
contrasted with the halls of emperor, 
official, and merchant, those of the thir- 
teenth century were increasingly 
derided. 

The earlier landscape styles were 
absorbed into the painting of four- 
teenth-century scholar painters and 
were thereby explicity embodied in an 
entire subsequent tradition. This tradi- 
tion seems, with respect to its social, 
educational, and professional practices, 
closely comparable to that of the classi- 
cally oriented elite in Europe. Similarly, 
the critical rejection of thirteenth- 
century realism often sounds quite simi- 
lar to the classicist Giovanni Bellori’s 
alliance with the critics of his time, who 
criticized Caravaggio “for being too 
natural in painting likenesses, [as] 
Lysippus reproached the vulgarity of the 
Sculptors who made men as they are 
found in nature”; and then explained 
that “the common people refer every- 
thing they see to the visual sense. They 
praise things painted naturally, being 
used to such things; appreciate beautiful 
colors, not beautiful forms, which they 
do not understand, ... and walk away 
from the truth in art.” ° One could build 
up a significant mass of descriptive and 
normative analogies. But we are here 
back to the marked division between 
what might be called “classical” in the 
imperial sense and what is often so 
called in a humanistic sense. The 
comparison and the problem are 
complex. 

In China the landscape of order is 





Fig. 9. Kuo Hsi, Early Spring, dated 
1072, hanging scroll, ink and light 
colors on silk. Taipei, National Palace 
Museum. 





rich and intricate, whereas the land- 
scape of visual realism has simplicity 
and clarity. Further, the disdain for 
realism in the Chinese tradition, was 
both more consistent than and differ- 
ently formed from that of the West. 
Indeed the entire critical tradition— 
inseparable from its sociological base— 
seems to have devoted itself from the 
eleventh century onwards to articulating 
the rejection of realism. Speaking very 
broadly, if something comparable to the 
Gombrichian dialectic existed, it was 
between “classical order” and a concept 
of humanistic expressionism. Insofar as 
the humanistic tradition was itself the 
repository of “classical” values, the 
dynamics must obviously have differed 
greatly from those in the West. But the 
problem is still more complex. Gom- 
brich makes his point by turning 
W6lfflin’s polarity of “painterly” and 
“linear” back to those terms they were 
supposed to replace—“fidelity to na- 
ture’ and “composition.” He then 
remarks: “Clearly, the more a painting 
or a statue mirrors natural appearances, 
the fewer principles of order and sym- 
metry will it automatically exhibit. Con- 
versely, the more ordered a configura- 
tion, the less will it be likely to reproduce 


aature.”'' The unspoken assumptions 
here are all-embracing. They are the 
definitions of nature, order, and fidelity. 
Gombrich himself continues by noting 
an issue that I find of very great interest, 
that the “striking achievements of clas- 
sic Renaissance art were scarcely dis- 
cussed by the writers and critics of the 
Cinquecento.” To a great extent, the 
striking achievements of Gombrich’s art 
history are made within a similarly 
silent horizon. 


he dialectic of order and nature is 

quintessentially Western and lies at 
the root of many of our greatest achieve- 
ments. Were Erwin Panofsky still alive, 
he might tack a chapter on Gombrich’s 
dialectical system onto his classic (i.e., 
exemplary) monograph, Idea: A Con- 
cept in Art History (originally published 
in 1924), which traces the shifting cen- 
ter of theoretical gravity, embodied in 
the term “Edea,” as representation 
sought its place between ordering princi- 
ple and objective world. The term 
“idea” itself may be attached to quite 
opposing coneepts, but the explanation 
of classicism must, in part, be sought in 
this development. 

The significance of “idea” is rooted in 
Greek thought, especially the ideas of 
Plato and their interaction over millen- 
nia with those of Aristotle. One of the 
primary affiliations of Neoplatonism 
throughoat its evolution (still continuing 
today) has been to the parallel evolution 
of abstraction. There has been been an 
effort, passing through endlessly subtle 
considerations, both to distinguish and 
to relate the concreteness and specificity 
of experience and expression and the 
abstract entities that give the world sta- 
bility and meaning; in short, to reduce 
nature to order. Whether such order be 
lodged in heaven or in man, the mimetic 
function ef art can achieve a satisfactory 
solution only within a transient context. 
This mimetic circumstance seems to be 
shared by the models of both art and 
science. Plate was clear that the human 
mind must approach the absolute 
through geometry, the means by which 
“the appearances were saved’ and 
the errors of transient sensory experi- 
ence coordmated with permanent, 
unchanging truth.” 

I follow an opinion that takes geome- 
try to be the most fundamental and 
enduring paradigm in Western cosmo- 
logical thought.'* Classicism was born in 
a Platonic warld of geometry and abso- 
lutes, a world shared equally by science 
and art. Even though both art theory 
and an epistemology such as John 
Locke’s could assimilate the external 
absolute to the internal mind, the funda- 
mental pattern of relationships could not 


change. The stability of the geometrical 
object in this world remained a critical 
value. The nature of both classical and 
classicist art is necessarily linked to 
these issues at two levels. First, its role 
as a norm is dependent on the nature of 
an abstract entity—an absolute or uni- 
versal. Second, the qualities maintained 
in this norm were those most congenial 
to the systematic stability of a geomet- 
rical world. 

China’s cosmology was not funda- 
mentally geometrical. Both the system- 
atic nature of a model and the values 
that such a model might most signifi- 
cantly embody were quite different. 
Such well-qualified people as Joseph 
Needham have addressed at length the 
primarily algebraic and nongeometrical 
nature of China’s mathematical genius 
and her entire cosmology. | won’t go 
over the ground again, save to empha- 
size that the difference is most vividly 
seen in the function of space: a geomet- 
rical space conceived by points, lines, 
planes, and angles is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from a space—which may per- 
haps be considered algebraic—in which 
nuclear relationships spread out through 
expanding equations, capable of gener- 
ating systems of endless complexity in 
which the compressed potentiality at the 
core can still be identified at its outer- 
most limits. Geometrical space, we 
might say, is projected; what I am call- 
ing algebraic space is propagated. Dis- 
tinctions of object and subject, the dual- 
ity of mass and void, the systematic 
objectification of optical perspective, 
and the directional illumination of light 
from a single source all have to fight for 
existence within algebraic space, 
whereas geometrical space, optically 
delineated, entails a quite definite kind 
of hierarchy. What we know as classical 
style is inseparable from a geometrically 
hierarchial view. If there was a classical 
style in Chinese space, then it must have 
implied a correspondingly different 
hierarchy. I am talking not about exclu- 
sive rights to certain concepts but about 
fundamental orientations adopted at 
crucial stages inside coherent cultural 
evolutions. It is not so much that collec- 
tive thought restricts the originality of 
individual thinkers as that the collective 
norm establishes both their relevance 
and their usefulness. And classicism is a 
collective norm. Could entropic space 
ever be at the very core of a classical 
image in the West, as it so characteristi- 
cally is in the “classic” landscape by 
Kuo Hsi, Early Spring (see Fig. 9)? ° 


he boundary between a concept, as 
cultural organism, and its historical 
environment is always elastic. Within 
one fundamental orientation, efforts at 


comprehending complementary percep- 
tions are always pulled back by the 
tensions of a larger environment. There 
are many examples of such tensions 
between opposing organizational sche- 
mata in Chinese landscape painting. An 
outstanding one is Traveling among 
Streams and Mountains, by Fan Kuan 
(Fig. 10). Whereas Kuo Hsi’s Early 
Spring is an archetype of the order of 
changefulness, Fan’s landscape seems to 
exemplify the opposite. It is almost 
rigidly axial, with an astonishing sym- 
metry, stability, and clarity. But it is 
unique in its single-minded commitment 
to these qualities. I should, in passing, 
note that Fan K’uan was thoroughly 
individualistic, unconnected with the 
court. Even so, when we search for the 
source of this painting’s overpowering 
strength, we find it in a suppressed but 
enormously powerful ambience of the 
kind that explodes in Kuo Hsi. The top 
of Fan’s mountain reveals the same ser- 
pentine structure. The space between 
the middle-ground hill and the seem- 
ingly monolithic mountain cannot be 
measured; it is a highly compressed res- 
ervoir of entropic space, so full of energy 
that it lifts the mountain towards the 
heavens. Kuo Hsi’s changeful moun- 
tains are articulated by discontinuities 
that are almost invisible beneath the 
fluxing surface, such discontinuities’ 
being inherent in changefulness itself. 
Fan K’uan’s massively independent 
monoliths are activated by an inescap- 
able atmesphere and undercurrent of 
continuities." What I find so astonish- 
ing about this painting is precisely its 
contradictory denial of avoirdupois and 
geometrical stability, as though the 
gigantic mountain is a disguised hot-air 
balloon. Such a contradiction would 
probably have to operate in the opposite 
direction within the Western classical 
tradition. 

There is a much quoted passage from 
Gottlob Frege that almost perfectly 
complements a characteristic statement 
by Chu Hsi (1130-1200), the greatest 
master of the Neo-Confucianist synthe- 
sis. Frege wrote: “If everything were in 
continual flux, and nothing maintained 
itself fixed for all time, there would no 
longer be any possibility of getting to 
know anything about the world and 
everything would be plunged into confu- 
sion.” '’ Chu Hsi wrote: “The constant 
and lasting Way of the universe refers to 
creation and transformation ... to last 
long is not to be fixed. Someone asked, 
“If a thing has already changed, how 
can it be called longlasting?’ Chu Hsi 
answered, ‘to go in and out is to be 
permanent.’ ” " 

The contrast between these two views 
is, | believe, general and fundamental. 
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Fig. 10. Fan K’uan (active ¢.960-c. 1030), Trave 





ling among Streams and 


Mountains, hanging scroll, ink and colors on silk. Taiwan, National Palace 


Museum. 





The urgency of maintaining fixed iden- 
tities and stable patterns, the ideas of 
the eternal truth in a world relentlessly 
pressing its illusion of change, was an 
integral support to the classical ideal, 
whereas the exemplification of how 
changefulness envelops the transitory 
illusion of fixedness was sought with 
equal urgency in the Chinese tradition. 
Chad Hansen has written: “There is 
no role in Chinese philosophical theories 
like that played by terms such as mean- 
ing, concept, notion, or idea in Western 
philosophy”; and again, “there is 
indeed no Platonic Realism in Ancient 
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China (also no theory of abstract sets or 
classes).”°° Hansen demonstrates that 
this question has nothing to do with 
sophistication of philosophical specula- 
tion. Indeed, he suggests that there is a 
convergence between ancient Chinese 
thinking and contemporary linguistic 
philosophy that makes his analysis pos- 
sible. It is hardly coincidental that histo- 
rians of scientific thought, Joseph Need- 
ham, for example, have pointed to a 
similar relationship between the episte- 
mologies of ancient China and modern 
science. 

I referred earlier to the term ku-i, 





“idea of the ancients.” Does this not 
signify the existence of both ideas and 
abstract entities? It is, however, a typi- 
cal problem of translation, and how to 
translate the element “i” is no easy 
matter. In discussing its use in linguistic 
analysis of the Mohists, of the fourth to 
third centuries B.C., Chad Hansen fol- 
lows a recent tendency to render it as 
“intentionality.” Although the develop- 
ment of Chinese Buddhist philosophy, 
especially from the third to the eighth 
centuries A.D., entailed very sophisti- 
cated speculation on the nature of Mind, 
often involving powerful tensions with 
indigenous ontology—in numerous in- 
stances thus presenting profound prob- 
lems of translation—I believe that in the 
texts of art “intentionality” remains the 
most valid general rendering. With 
some of its Western philosophical sense, 
but primarily indicating the particular 
direction characterizing a particular 
pattern—whether of thought, action, or 
simply of becoming, in a world in which 
all existence is becoming—it need have 
nothing whatsoever of the abstract sense 
of “Idea.” It is closer to Aristotle’s 
fourth and final “because,” the destina- 
tion in which structure and behavior 
were finally realized. Since the Chinese 
world was not Aristotelian, however, 
and its entire structure of causality was 
different, / is not the Aristotelian “final 
cause.” The eleventh-century land- 
scapist Kuo Hise left extensive com- 
ments on landscape painting, and a criti- 
cal role is played in these comments by i. 
When, in 1072, Kuo Hsi painted Early 
Spring, he succeeded in exemplifying 
the “intentionality” of landscape. We 
know what it means for this landscape to 
be; we are informed about the nature of 
the subject matter ina way that classical 
art in the West does not normally do. 
But we are tempted, almost without 
thinking, to call this painting “a classic 
landscape.” 

The subsequent tendency is for this 
term to become more specifically 
attached to the work of a particular 
painter, so that a later artist might, for 
example, inscribe his own work as “fol- 
lowing the intentionality of the brush of 
Kuo Hsi.” Our natural tendency to iden- 
tify the abstract notion of a style in such 
cases is almost always frustrated, even 
when we can sense that a relationship 
exists. A further indication of this cir- 
cumstance comes from the values of the 
court academy of Emperor Hui-tsung, 
who reigned from 1101 to 1125, As 
embodied in paintings that are versions 
of eighth- and ninth-century works 
probably in the imperial collection, the 
criteria of this academy focused on a 
three-way tension between maintaining 
a close relationship with earlier painting 


of particular type (form-likeness) and 
achieving aua-i (the “intentionality of a 
painting”) Hui-tsung’s court would be 
a very use“ul context in which to focus 
questions cf classicism. Here, I can only 
note that te hua-i is really an ontologi- 
cal concep: indicating what it means to 
be a painting, and is not an abstract, 
Neoplaton.c Ideal. At the end of the 
eleventh century, the poet and cal- 
ligrapher Su Shih was adding his own 
comments to the development of an idea 
fundamenial to the act of writing: 
“When the force of my brush has to 
wind and :urn in pursuit of where my 
intention (/) has already reached, ... 
this is the most wonderful experience I 
have had.” ” 


e seem to be getting further away 

from classicism. But that is the 
point. In tke Chinese situation, the more 
we inquire into the factors fundamental 
in Western classicism, the further we 
seem to get away from it. And it cer- 
tainly has xothing to do with sophistica- 
tion. The classical ideal in the West— 
we cannot escape the fact—was what it 
was because it so convincingly located 
the horizons of the Western world, 
hugely theugh they may expand and 
dramaticaily though they may shift. But 
there was 2n analogously paradigmatic 
role for art in China. Kuo Hsi’s Early 
Spring, besides conveying the intention- 
ality of its early spring landscape, 
necessarily exemplifies also the cosmo- 
logically fundamental quality of 
changefulress through which all exis- 
tence validated and sustained itself. It is 
clear, at least on this level, why the 
subject of mountain-water became the 
“classical” icon in Chinese painting. 
The Chinese saw cosmological order 
exemplified in nature, not as mediated 
from absolutes by geometry. Landscape 
was not arthropomorphic, but humans 
were cosmomorphic.” 

Chad Hansen’s analysis is helpful 
here. In the Chinese language, in gener- 
al, the units of vocabulary can be distin- 
guished as nouns, verbs, or adjectives 
only when significant strings are ana- 
lyzed in the language of Western gram- 
mar. There are no universals and par- 
ticulars, ro abstract properties and 
concrete instances, and Chinese philoso- 
phers of language had little concern for 
meaning end definition according to 
Western criteria. The language is nomi- 
nalist, and, in Hansen’s terms, words 
refer concretely to “stuffs.” His explan- 
atory model is taken from the normal 
usage of mass nouns in English. In such 
cases, “wod,” for example, we would 
distinguish a particular from a universal 
by saying “I need a piece of wood” as 
opposed to “I like wood”; but most of 


our nouns take the article directly. 
Wood comes from a tree. All Chinese 
nouns are mass nouns. Numbers and 
articles are always separated from the 
name by a measure, “one stick of tree.” 
In a comparative analysis, Hansen 
writes: “For every abstract set of objects 
[in the Western mode] one can con- 
Struct a concrete mereological object by 
regarding all the different members of 
the set [i.e., each instance of referring to 
it] as one discontinuous stuff. Identify- 
ing different members of the set is the 
same as identifying spatio-temporally 
different parts of the same stuff.” ? The 
relationship of member to mass-stuff 
seems comparable to participation, as 
basic to scholastic thought and as ana- 
lyzed by Owen Barfield in Saving the 
Appearances: A Study in Idolatry 
(1965). The idea of participation is 
important here, but the presence of god 
was essential to the scholastic function 
of participation. In the Chinese system, 
however, there is no deity, just as there is 
no absolute. The participation not only 
was more important but also functioned 
within a radically different ecology. The 
primacy of participation radically af- 
fects the status of mimesis. Causality 
and therefore time are similarly af- 
fected. Hansen is analyzing linguistic 
philosophy of the fourth and third cen- 
turies B.C. But the most interesting work 
in the whole of Chinese art theory, by 
one of the greatest painters of the seven- 
teenth century, Tao-chi, can certainly 
be read as an explicit articulation of the 
“mass-noun” ontology.” 

Thus, on the basis of language, one 
cannot propose a “classical” style in 
China as a set of abstract properties to 
be instantiated in a specific work of art. 
But one can suggest, on the same basis, 
why landscape—‘tmountain-water”— 
became the equivalent of a classical 
paradigm. More than any other subject 
matter, mountain-water provided a 
paradigmatic mass-stuff, and each 
mountain-water painting was a member 
of this stuff. A mountain-water painting 
participates mountain-water, and both 
painter and audience also participate 
transitively. The relationships necessary 
to Western classicism could survive in 
this world only with great difficulty. The 
Chinese “classical” work, in the sense of 
one exemplifying the basic cultural 
paradigm, is one that best promotes 
Participation through both space and 
time. The frequency of such works in 
later Chinese painting, and the rele- 
vance of the priority of calligraphy, need 
no comment. 


here does this leave our various 
issues? The aspect of classicism, 
its imperial aspect, that primarily refers 


to its institutional function is identifi- 
able in China, and certain formal quali- 
ties, which promote clarity in public 
exemplification, are also associated with 
it. These qualities are not simply those 
of public impact, for their purpose is not 
to incite but to insure, to subject through 
objectifying. Further, it was probably in 
the Confucian structure of society that 
China found its most secure paradigm of 
stability. Hence, one tends to find har- 
mony in the sense of a balanced hierar- 
chy in art that is symbolic of such soci- 
ety. One must, however, be extremely 
chary about being too prescriptive here. 
It is probably safer to stress the link 
between legitimacy and stylistic 
lineages. 

The aspect of stylistic reference is 
obviously basic to classicism, but here 
the situation in China becomes much 
more complicated. Surviving very effec- 
tively with no external creator and no 
conceptual absolute, the authority was 
necessarily invested in the past. Com- 
mitted to changefulness as permanence, 
yet equally committed to its own history, 
the Chinese tradition put much effort 
into delineating a concept of lineage as a 
sequence of transformations. Thus, in a 
chronological participation, the past was 
at once more immediate and the present 
less insular than was normal in the 
West. The manner in which a style 
referred to the past was quite different 
from that in the West, because it was 
probably impossible for any style not to 
refer to the past. 

Finally, in the aspect of cultural 
norm, the morphological values cen- 
tered in the European and Chinese tra- 
ditions seem to be a polar reversal. In 
both traditions the dynamics of opposi- 
tion were vital in sustaining the signifi- 
cance of a basic cultural choice, but in 
China choices were not opposed in the 
characteristically Western sense of ex- 
clusivity, and the polarity of yin-yang 
never yielded fully to the duality of 
subject and object. The consciousness 
was of complementary rather than 
exclusive dualities. Order and fidelity to 
nature were rarely seen as critically 
opposed, since nature was usually per- 
ceived in its very function as par- 
adigmatic order. Instead, the critical 
tensions were between permanence/ 
potentiality/inner and transience/actu- 
ality/outer. In this aspect, Chinese art 
may have departed most radically from 
the classical Western pattern. 
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Classicism as Power 


By Henri Zerner 





i here are many uses of the words 

“classical” and “classicism.” Each 
of us may approve or disapprove of one 
or the other. What interests me here is 
as much their diversity-—one might even 
say their mcompatibility-—as what they 
have in common. 

Art historians understandably wish to 
be precise in their vocabulary. The term 
“classical” primarily refers to Greco- 
Roman antiquity, and it is extended to 
periods that draw their inspiration from 
this ancient classical world, especially 
the Italian Renaissance or the 
seventeenth century in France. 

There has been an effort to refine the 
use of the term by narrowing its applica- 
tion. It used to be that all the art of 
antiquity from Myron to the late Roman 
Empire was considered classical. As late 
as the middle of the last century, Dela- 
croix thought that the art of classical 
antiquity was a unity: 


The antique is always even, serene, 
complete in its details and of an 
ensemble which is virtually 
beyond reproach. One would think 
that its works were done by a 
single artist: the nuances of style 
ciffer in the various periods, but 
co not take away from a single 
antique work that peculiar value 
which all of them owe to that unity 
of doctrine, to that tradition of 
strength with reserve and simplic- 
ity which the moderns never 
attained in the arts of design nor 
perhaps in any of the other arts. 


Today we view the art of Greece and 
Rome as totally disparate. Historians 
tend to restrict the classical to the late 
fifth and early fourth century in Greece 
and to Reman art of the Augustan peri- 
od. In Italy, it is only the High Renais- 
sance that now qualifies, whereas many 
works of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies are rejected as preclassical, Man- 
nerist, or “classicizing’” rather than 
properly classical. S. J. Freedberg has 
gone as far as anyone else towards giv- 
ing substance and precision to the con- 
cept of classicism in the case of the 
Italian Renaissance.’ In the interest of 
precision, he has narrowed the applica- 


tion to the point where there is little 
material that will fully qualify. Even 
among the works of Raphael—surely 
the prototypical classical artist—there 
are exclusions, like the Borghese 
Entombment, which appears proto- 
Mannerist, or even the Transfiguration, 
which is felt to go beyond the boundaries 
of the classical. 

Despite these efforts, sometimes ex- 
cessive perhaps, at being precise, the 
word “classical” tends to escape our 
control. This is true even within a rather 
narrow definition, that is, one anchored 
in the Greek model. We think of Les- 
cot’s facade of the Louvre as a model of 
French classicism. And indeed, its 
vocabulary is borrowed from the tradi- 
tion of Greco-Roman classicism as seen 
through the Italian Renaissance. Nev- 
ertheless, the use made of the classical 
repertory of forms at the Louvre is 
highly idiosyncratic. In particular, the 
density of ornament is so great that it no 
longer serves, as it does in Italian classi- 
cism, as a way of accenting the architec- 
tonic organization; the whole facade is, 
so to say, woven out of the ornamental 
motifs. In Italy, where the Farnese Pal- 
ace would be the norm, the Louvre 
would seem abnormal and therefore not 
classical. But in France, it was so exten- 
sively used as a model that it became the 
most exemplary and consequently “clas- 
sic” building of the century. We might 
say that in relation to precedents the 
Louvre is unclassical, but that later his- 
tory has made it classical. 

The moment one attempts to general- 
ize the notion of classicism outside a 
specific historical situation, it becomes 
even more unmanageable. Attempts at 
defining such a transhistorical classi- 
cism are generally unsuccessful and 
sometimes bizarre, not to say perverse. | 
once read a list of the features of classi- 
cism that included “archaism.” Now 
many of us would think of archaism as 
antithetical to classicism by definition, 
the archaic being precisely that which 
precedes a mature or classical phase. 
The question here is not one of right or 
wrong—whether archaism is indeed a 
feature of classicism—but what it is that 
makes such an unexpected statement 


possible. F shall return to this question 
below. 


n the meantime, however, let us turn 

to the language used to describe mu- 
sic, because it helps us to understand the 
situation. Historians of music use the 
term “classical” in a reasonably precise 
manner te refer to the art of the late 
eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth even if they do not neces- 
sarily agree on the exact boundaries of 
the classical style. But most people 
mean something entirely different by 
classical music: they mean serious, high- 
class music if they like it or boring, 
pretentious music if they prefer rock. 
Whether it be Palestrina, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, or Stockhausen, classical music 
is what belongs to a specific tradition of 
music as “high art.” 

Although we do not use the same 
language in the visual arts, when we step 
outside the Greco-Roman lineage we 
tend to extend the term “classical” to 
the art that is at the top of a hierarchy, 
any hierarchy. And conversely, to call 
the art of ancient Greece and its after- 
maths “classical” is to say that this is 
the best, the highest art of all-—some- 
thing that was in fact taken for granted 
over a long period of time. 

E.H. Gombrich has criticized 
Wölfflin on the grounds that although 
he claimed to establish the Baroque on 
an equal footing with the classical art of 
the Renaissance, he really kept the clas- 
sical as a norm.’ Indeed Wölfflin 
described the classical in positive terms, 
whereas for the Baroque he used 
terms—like instability and absence of 
frame—that denote a want, and thereby 
may have betrayed a preference for the 
classical. This is all very well, but I am 
struck by the success of Wölflin’s 
attempt and its impact on later litera- 
ture. Today Bernini or Caravaggio are 
considered the equal of any artist. More 
than that, if we read S.J. Freedberg’s 
account of Caravaggio’s work, for 
instance, it is by no means presented as 
an anticlassical art. He is explicit about 
the Supper at Emmaus when he writes: 
“in the relation of each part to its includ- 
ing form there is a sense of lucid sequen- 
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tiality, and in the whole image a clarity, 
coherence, and stability of relationship 
that makes an order of an explicitly 
classical kind.” 4 

The art of Caravaggio had been 
despised as crude unartistic realism. In 
the process of being made the equal of 
classicism, his baroque style has in fact 
become a type of classicism. In the end, 
Wölfflin’s effort to revalue this kind of 
art was so totally successful that it 
defeated his own main purpose, which 
was to establish the Baroque and the 
Classical as polar opposites. 

The classical is the ultimate attain- 
ment, the norm wherever a hierarchy is 
established or imposed. We may well 
scavenge through comic strips and 
decide which are the “great” ones. And 
when we say that Krazy Kat is a “clas- 
sic,” we may say it tongue-in-cheek and 
think we are being ironic, but in fact we 
might as well be in earnest. Indeed, 
Krazy Kat is a classic. Of course, there 
is a difference between having estab- 
lished classics and a concept of classi- 
cism. But once the classics are estab- 
lished, the step to classicism is not a very 
large one. It should not be too difficult to 
identify a classical phase of the comic 
strip, and at that point classicism is in 
place. We are, for instance, ready 
enough to talk about Mayan art or As- 
syrian reliefs as classical—which would 
have greatly puzzled a nineteenth-cen- 
tury critic. And with these examples in 
mind, we begin to see how archaism can 
be thought of as a possible feature of 
classicism. 


O ne comes to feel that anything can 
be called classical. The concept of 
the classical implies the establishment 
of a norm, of a hierarchy; and what this 
takes is power. The connotation of class 
in the social sense in the word ‘‘classi- 
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Fig. 1 Advertisement, Hart Schaffner & Marx. 


cal” goes a long way back and is as 
strong as the original one of the class- 
room—the classics being the great 
examples proposed to students. As a 
suprahistorical concept, then, there is no 
reason to believe that classicism has any 
meaning beyond this: the art of authori- 
ty, authoritative art. The power that 
gives a chosen kind of art this authority 
can be at its inception, as in the art of 
Julius H or Louis XIV, but it can also 
come later, and appropriate a body of 
art that already exists. Impressionist 
painting, for instance, whatever its origi- 
nal status may have been, has become a 
kind of Park Avenue classicism. And 
where Brancusi is revered by the domi- 
nant culture, Cycladic sculpture ap- 
pears as classical. The content, the 
forms involved, seems indefinitely ex- 
tendable. So that if a hieratic and 
archaic type of art is dominant, there is 
no reason why it should not be consid- 
ered classical in the wider sense of the 
word. 

The fact remains that the art of 
Greece in the fifth century B.c. has been 
able, in its various aftermaths, to hold 
authority over long stretches of our cul- 
ture. If the classical is simply the art 
that has authority and power, it is strik- 
ing to what exten: a particular type of 
art has been able to assume this role 
(Fig. 1). In modern times, in America 
especially, banks and government build- 
ings have displayed the columns, capi- 
tals, and pediments of the Greco-Roman 
tradition with extraordinary assertive- 
ness. 

Why it is so remains an interesting 
question. Of course, one reason may be 
simply the lasting power of authority, 
and the association of this art with a 
glorious moment cf Greek history. But 
this is not enough as an explanation 
because there have been times when the 







authority of Greek classicism disap- 
peared. We need to understand how it 
could reassert itself. I believe it has to do 
with the development of a particular 
kind of naturalism in fifth-century 
Greece and that this kind of naturalism 
is able to make one believe that the 
authority of this art is grounded in 
nature. Then it should no longer surprise 
us that such an art would be resurrected 
under different circumstances. What 
should be better for a power in place 
than to make us believe that it is not 
simply there by an act of force, but that 
its authority is inscribed in nature her- 
self? This rhetoric of nature is obviously 
present in the sculpture and painting of 
the Greco-Roman tradition, and it was 
always understood in its architecture as 
well. It is worth pointing out that in our 
century the one kind of architecture that 
was, at least temporarily, able to dis- 
place the Greco-Roman model—the 
modernist architecture sometimes 
called the International Style—makes a 
comparable claim to being grounded in 
nature, not as the representation of 
nature but as the direct result of the 
nature of the materials and the function 
of the building. Similarly, insofar as the 
painting of Mondrian made claims to a 
new kind of classicism, it was on the 
ground that it represented the underly- 
ing principles of nature, if not its 
appearance. 

I would say this: as a descriptive term 
for specific historical phenomena, classi- 
cism has become narrower and narrow- 
er, while as a theoretical tool it has 
indefinitely expanded. It would be my 
contention that, as a universal category 
rather than a specific historical occur- 
rence, classicism means nothing more 
than an assertion of authority, of power 
under whatever form. But the urge to 
naturalize power has favored certain 
forms of art, principally the kind of 
naturalism first developed in ancient 
Greece, and has time and again restored 
it to a position of authority. 


Notes 
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Framing Classical Space 


By Jean-Claude Lebensztejn 





y aim is not to discuss the concept 

of classicism, its historical or 
transhistorical validity, its sources and 
references, or its stylistic and thematic 
features, It is to examine what might 
constitute a classical work of art from 
the viewpoint of one of of its components. 
But this component, being no part of the 
work, is unlike any other. I refer to the 
frame. By frame, | mean not only the 
material enclosure of a painting but also 
the way it divides or relates the space of 
the artwork to the space beyond it. 

In a letter to his patron Chantelou. 
dated Apri! 28, 1639, about his painting 
The Israelites Gathering the Manna, 
Poussin wrote: 


Once you have received your 
painting, I beg you, if you think it 
a good idea, to adorn it with some 
framing. for it needs it; so that 
when gazing at it in all its parts, 
the rays of the eye are retained 
and not scattered outside in the 
course cf receiving the espèces of 
the other neighboring objects 
which, being jumbled with the 
depicted things, confuse the light 
[or the space: confondent le jour]. 

It would be very fitting that the 
said frame be gilded quite simply 
with ma: gold, for it unites very 
sweetly with the colors without 
clashing with them.’ 


What is surprising here is that Poussin 
felt obligec to indicate that his painting 
should be framed. Chantelou was a 
knowledgeable amateur, the brother of 
the first editor of Leonardo’s Trattato. 
No doubt, he would have framed his 
painting anyway: it is the lack of a frame 
that would have been exceptional in a 
classical work of art. So Poussin must 
have had semething else on his mind. 

It seems that he was advising Chan- 
telou, not jest to put a frame around his 
painting bet to put a certain kind of 
frame: “gilded quite simply with mat 
gold.” Probably he suspected that his 


Fig. 1 Town Hall of the 13th Arrondissement, Paris, 1984. 








patron would order an exceedingly 
splendid frame, and he wanted the 
frame not to attract too much attention 
to itself at the expense of the enclosed 
painting; he also wished its color would 
unite “very sweetly” with the colors of 
the painting instead of contrasting with 
them. Chantelou himself told Bernini 
that “M. Poussin always requests that 
his paintings be given quite simple 
frames with no burnished gold.” ? 

But at the same time, Poussin was 
sketching a theory of the classical 
frame. And the theory was twofold. 
First, a painting should be framed to 
avoid confusion between its objects and 
surrounding objects, between its own 
space and the space beyond it. This 
separation is a landmark of classicism, 
which aims at the values of order, clari- 
ty, and distinction. Poussin, a contempo- 
rary of Descartes, wrote to Chantelou on 
April 7, 1642: “My nature constrains 
me to seek and love well-ordered things, 
shunning confusion, which is as adverse 
to me and opposite as is light to deep 


darkness.” Notice how he presents this 
urge as a natural constraint: this is a 
general tendency of classicism, espe- 
cially in the era of the rise of bourgeois 
thinking, which usually proposes its own 
order as universally given by nature. 
The link between order and the frame 
is not restricted to Poussin. This sense of 
order has administrative and_ political 
connotations as well. Compare, for 
example, the section of a Paris town hall 
inscribed: “Administrative posters / No 
trespassing upon the frames” with a 





Fig. 2. Wall in New York City. 
c. 1974. 
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New York wall of about ten years ago 
(Figs. | and 2). A rectangular frame so 
strongly suggests the idea of norm and 
of order that any exception is felt as 
disruptive. Ingres’s portrait of Made- 
moiselle Riviére, a combination of a 
rectangle and an arch, is displayed 
today in the Louvre in its original frame; 
but the official photographic section of 
the National Museums in Paris keeps 
issuing a slide in which the frame has 
been “normalized” (Figs. 3 and 4). 

The second point of Poussin’s theory 
is that the frame should be there, but not 
insistently there; it should not attract too 
much attention to itself. Poussin’s posi- 
tion here recalls Kant’s remark in § 14 
of his Critique of Judgment, discussed 
by Derrida,’ that the frame is an orna- 
ment (parergon) of the work and 
“wrongs true beauty.” It also recalls 
Degas’s remark that “the frame is the 
pimp of the painting: it highlights it, but 
it ought never to shine at its expense.” * 

Poussin therefore defines a classical 
conception of painting as a representa- 
tion that establishes its own space as 
specific and clearly separated from nat- 
ural space; it does not emphasize this 
separation, but presents it as given and 
natural, not as constructed. The frame 
acts as a scaffolding: once it has helped 
to build the depicted space, it should 
disappear as much as possible, so that 
the depicted space appears naturally 
self-contained. If the frame is too pres- 
ent, the separation does not appear natu- 
ral; if it is too weak, the separation is 
threatened. 





oth these unclassical strategies 

the insistent frame and the vanish- 
ing frame—are evident in many ba- 
rogue paintings of Poussin’s time, 
sometimes even in the same work. 

In the ceiling of the Gesù in Rome, 
Baciccio built a heavy golden frame 
transgressed by clouds carrying the 
souls, and by the falling damned. Con- 
trary to Poussin’s requirement, the 
frame is both indiscreet and crossed over 
in such a way as to confuse the light or 
the space. This is precisely the message 
of the painting: the universality of the 
triumph of Jesus’ name. The self-asser- 
tion of the frame is required for its 
transgression. This is not uncommon in 
Baroque systems of representation, as 
may be seen in the etching from Johann 
Andreas Pfeffel’s 1731 Bible showing 
the first day of Creation (Fig. 5). This 
kind of representational game existed 
earlier, especially in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when painting still had to assert 
itself as an equivalent of a window; that 
is, before such an assertion appeared as 
given or natural. In Signorelli’s picture 
of Empedocles in Orvieto (Fig. 6), the 
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F ig. 3. Ingres, Mademoiselle Rivière, 
1805, oil on canvas, 39 4 x 27h". 
Paris, Louvre. 


Fig. 4 Mademoiselle Rivière, as the 
portrait appears in slides issued by the 
Louvre. 





painted frame acts as a metaphor of an 
oculus through which the philosopher 
looks at the wall on which he is painted. 
The frame has to be emphatic—non- 
neutral—to be the carrier of a play 
between both levels. 

On the other hand, several paintings 
of Poussin’s time have no frame at all, 
specifically in order to connect the space 
of the painting with the space of reality: 
I refer to the trompe-l'oeil. This can be 
quite intricate, as, for example, the 
shaped canvas by Antoine Fort-Bras 
showing several artworks, a palette, and 
the back of a painting on a painted easel, 
which so confused and excited the Prési- 
dent de Brosses half a century later,” or 


exceedingly simple, as the painting by 
Cornelis Norberts Gijsbrechts repre- 
senting its own back (Fig. 7). This 
painting was meant to be kept unframed 
and unhung, as though forgotten in a 
corner, so that a passer-by would think it 
was the back of a painting, turn it over 
to see what it was about, and see the 
same thing. 

Of course, | do not mean to suggest 
that there is a clear-cut opposition 
between classical and baroque (or 
between classical and romantic, for that 
matter). One may find a baroque ele- 
ment, for example, in the way Poussin’s 
Manna depicts a series of actions and 
feelings that require time to occur in a 
unified space. Le Brun, in a famous 
academic lecture, praised Poussin for 
this semiotic translation of time into 
space.° But neoclassical theory (Less- 
ing’s Laokoon, for example) later 
rejected this. Painting would have to 
concentrate on single states or 
instantaneous actions. 


lassicizing theories of art insist on 

the separateness of the artwork and 
the dividing action of the frame. Classi- 
cism, therefore, tends to be anti-illusion- 
istic and anti-realistic. Of course, classi- 
cism can be quite realistic in the sense 
intimated by William Childs in this 
issue of Art Journal, but even then, it 
tends to keep the art space separated 
from real space. In 1823, Quatremére de 
Quincy, who was the first editor of Pous- 
sin’s letters, wrote in his anti-romantic 





Fig. 5. Johann Andreas Pfeffel, Bible, 
1731, Genesis 1.2, etching. 
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Brizio Chapel. 


Fig. 6. Luca Signorelli, Empedocles, 1499-1504, fresco. Orvieto, Cathedral, San 





Essay on Imitation: 


When the painter encloses a vast 
expanse in a narrow space, when 
he leads me across the depths of 
the infinite, on a flat surface, and 
makes the air and light circulate 
around flat appearances, I love to 
abandon myself to his illusions. 
But I want the frame to be there; | 
want to know that what I see is in 
fact nothing but a canvas or an 
even field.’ 


This is the opposite of Diderot’s illusion- 
istic view of a seascape by Joseph Ver- 
net: “Lock at the Port of La Rochelle 
with a field glass that embraces the field 
of the picture but excludes the frame. 
Forgetting that you are examining a 
painted work, you will exclaim, as if you 
were on the top of a mountain, the 
spectator of Nature herself: ʻO the fine 


vista! And again, in the same Salon, 
apropos of Greuze’s portrait of his wife: 
“Put the staircase between the portrait 
and yourself, look at it with a field glass, 
and you will see Nature herself; I defy 
you to deny that this figure is alive and 
looking at you.” * In 1839, when Chev- 
reul discussed the frame, he declared its 
necessity, but at the same time con- 
fessed that its presence was an obstacle 
to the illusion of the painting.” 

Whereas baroque artists loved to play 
with the limits between art and reality, 
romantic artists tried to blur them—as 
much as classical ones aimed at separat- 
ing them. A. W. Schlegel, in his lectures 
on dramatic literature, compared classi- 
cal tragedy to a sculpted group, and 
romantic drama to a large painting, and 
added: “Such a painting will be less 
perfectly limited than the group, for it is 
like a cut-out segment [or fragment: ein 


ausgeschnittenes Bruchstiick] from th 
optical showplace of the world.” ° Th 
opposition between the classical and th 
romantic conceptions of the frame i 
clear when we compare—as did Henr 
Zerner and Charles Rosen''—two of th 
illustrated editions of Bernardin di 
Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie: the 1801 
neoclassical Didot edition, and the 183! 
Curmer edition (Figs. 8 and 9). In th 
Didot, one finds the features of a classi 
cal frame: a clear but discreet delinea 
tion with a single line around the image 
In the Curmer, especially in the numer 
ous vignettes, there is no frame at all 
and some confusion between text an 
image. Notice particularly the 6 (firs 
letter and first word of the paragraph) 
it is part of the wreck, as if it had beer 
drowned along with Virginie. Here we 
find two typically romantic features: tht 
image conceived as a fragment and the 
fusion between different systems of rep 
resentation. 

The same opposition is to be founc 
within Grandville’s Un autre monde 
published in 1844 (Figs. 10 and 11). 
God’s finger is a romantic parody ot 
romanticism. The colossal work is € 
fragment, and the image of it is a frag 
ment, a romantic vignette, as are all the 
images in the book, except for those o! 
one chapter, “Une journée à Rhecula- 
num,” a neoclassical parody, in whict 
the illustrations are all treated in Flax- 
man’s style: a relief presentation and a 
linear technique——even the shadows are 
built with a series of parallel lines. And. 
inevitably, one finds the framing line. 
which is for Grandville the distinctive 
feature of a classicizing style. 


I f we accept this conception of roman- 
ticism as a tentative fusion between 
art and life, between the depicted space 
and the beholder’s space, we may view 
certain achievements of the avant-garde 
in the early twentieth century as a 
romantic aftermath, Schwitters’s Merz 
art and Mondrian’s neoplastic art are 
both conceived as fragmentary; their 
aim is the disappearance of art into life. 
What is not romantic in Mondrian is his 
vision of art as anti-individualistic, anti- 
tragic, and universal, as well as his 
emphasis on discontinuity rather than 
fusion, Mondrian, if one can put it this 
way, was classical in the present and 
romantic in the future. At the end of his 
life, he wrote to James Johnson 
Sweeney: 
So far as I know, I was the first to 
bring the painting forward from 
the frame, rather than set it within 
the frame. I had noted that a pic- 
ture without a frame works better 
than a framed one and that the 
framing causes sensations of three 
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Fig. 7. Cornelis Norberts Gijsbrechts, 
Trompe-ľoeil, c. 1670, oil on canvas, 
26 x 34”. Copenhagen, Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


Fig. 8. Pierre-Paul Prud’hon, 
Didot edition. 






dimensions. It gives an illusion of 
depth, so I took a frame of plain 
wood and mounted my picture on 
it. In this way, I brought it to a 
more real existence. 

To move the painting into our 
surroundings and give it real exis- 
tence, has been my ideal since | 
came to abstract painting... . 1 
have studied the problem and 
practiced the approach with re- 
movable color and non-color 
planes in several of my studios in 
Europe, just as I have done here in 
New York.” 


Mondrian’s metaphysics of art as even- 





Fig. 9. Eugène Isabey, “The Prayer of the Sailor,” from Paul et Virginie, 1838 
Curmer edition. 
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tually coming to an end is somewhat the 
opposite of Ad Reinhardt’s view of art- 
as-art: “Art is art-as-art and everything 
else is everything else. Art-as-art is 
nothing but art. Art is not what is not 
art.” © Therefore, his black paintings 
are framed with a simple black frame 
(“The frame should isolate and protect 
the painting from its surroundings” '4), 
and they are intended to be kept in a 
specific place, an art museum: “The one 
place for art-as-art is the museum of 
fine art....A museum is a treasure- 
house and a tomb, not a counting-house 
or amusement-center.”!> Reinhardt de- 
fined himself as a classicist: “Classicism 
is nothing but an aesthetic approach to 
art. Classical art has nothing ‘going 
on.’ '® But he was a classicist with a 
vengeance, and excess of any sort is 
unclassical, especially an excess of clas- 
sicism. And his pretense of making 
again and again “the last painting which 
anyone can make” ” was a considerable 
twist on his (classical) idea of timeless- 
ness. The paradox of his black paintings 
is that of an endless end. 

In modern times, it is less the physical 
presence or absence of a frame that 
makes the painting classical or unclassi- 
cal than the specificity and consistency 
of the pictorial space. Brice Marden’s 
paintings could be called classical, not 
only because of the Greek frame of 
reference in, say, Thira (Fig. 12)——the 
title, the post-and-lintel structure, the 
colors—but also because of the specific- 
ity of the plane. “Specific” is a word 
that Marden uses a lot, and he likes “the 
idea of the rectangle being very strong 
on the wall and looking very much like a 
painting.” '* In that sense, his work is 
anti-minimal. The absence of a frame 
around his paintings has at least two 
goals: it helps to relate the painting to 
the wall, and it proves the strong speci- 
ficity of the painting. A frame always 
serves as physical evidence that the 
painting is never self-sufficient, never 
classical enough. One may think here of 
Rousseau’s drawing lesson, in the sec- 
ond book of Emile,'? where the crudest 
drawings are kept in the most gilded and 
pompous frames, while the better ones 
need only a simple black one. The frame 
here becomes the shame of art, the 
perfection of which is denoted, converse- 
ly, by the disappearance of the frame; if 
not its absence, at least its invisibility. 
Of course, one could argue that Mar- 
den’s paintings do have some kind of 
frame: the frames of reference, the walls 
they are on, the gallery or museum 
space, the art criticism that frames them 
as artworks. But these considerations 
would bring us far from issues of classi- 
cism. 
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Fig. 10 Grandville, “The Finger of 
God,” from Un Autre Monde, 1844. 


Rheculanum,” from Un Autre Monde, 
1844. 18 Brice Marden, to Jean-Claude Lebensztejn 
“From,” Brice Marden: Recent Paintings anc 


Drawings, exh. cat., Pace Gallery, New York 





Notes 6 In André Félibien, Conférences de l'Académie 


1 Correspondence de Nicolas Poussin, ed. C. 
Jouanny, Paris, 1911, pp. 20-21: “Quand vous 
aurés repceu le vostre, je vous suplie, si vous Je 
trouvés bon, de l’orner d'un peu de corniche, 
car il en a besoin, affin que en le considérans en 
toutes ses parties les rayons de l'oeil soient 
retenus et non point espars au dehors en rece- 
puant les espèses des aultres obiects voisins qui 
venant pesle-mesle, avec les choses dépeintes 
confondent le jour. 

“I seroit fort à propos que ladite corniche fut 
dorée d’er mat tout simplement, car il s’unit 
trés-doucement avec les couleurs sans les 
offenser.” See: Louis Marin, “Du cadre au 
décor ou la question de Fornement dans la 
peinture.” Rivista di estetica, 12 (1982), pp. 
18-20. 


2 Philippe de Chennevières, La peinture fran- 
çaise, p. 270; see: Correspondance (cited n. 1), 
p. 21 n. 


3 Jacques Derrida, “Parergon,” La vérité en 
peinture, Paris, 1978. 


4 “Le cadre est le maquereau de la peinture; il la 
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Mayamania: “The Blood of 
Kings” in Retrospect 


As numerous newspaper and magazine 
articles testify, U.S. public interest in 
the pre-Hispanic Maya of southeastern 
Mesoamerica is currently at an all-time 
high. This is attributable in large part to 
several recent traveling exhibitions of 
Maya art. The latest of these exhibi- 
tions, by far the most lavish and well 
promoted and therefore the most 
influential of the series, has generated 
considerable controversy among Meso- 
americanists. It has done this by either 
explicitly or implicitly taking a position 
on several major scholarly and ethical 
issues that are today of great concern 
not only to Mayanists but to all scholars 
studying Mesoamerican art and history. 

The Blood of Kings: Dynasty and 
Ritual in Maya Art received extensive 
press coverage when it opened amid 
much fanfare at Fort Worth’s Kimbell 
Art Museum on May 17, 1986, and 
again at the Cleveland Museum of Art 
that October. In addition to being fea- 
tured in House Beautiful and Metropol- 
itan Home, it was reviewed in The New 
York Times, The Wall Street Journal, 
and The New York Review of Books (in 
the last by the famous Mexican author 
Octavio Paz), and in such scholarly 
journals as African Arts. Some of these 
reviews also dealt with the exceptionally 
handsome 335-page, color-illustrated 
catalogue by the show’s curators, the 
Mayanist art historians Linda Schele of 
the University of Texas at Austin and 
Mary Ellen Miller of Yale. The vast 
majority of the reviewers lavished 
unquestioning praise on the project. 
Implicitly accepting and thus promoting 
the show’s tenets, this largely uncritical 
official response stands in marked con- 
trast to the still largely unrecorded 
debate among Mesoamericanists that 
the show has engendered. What follows 
here is an attempt to clarify for the 
larger art-historical community some of 
the key issues in dispute among Meso- 
americanists as a result of The Blood of 
Kings. 

Much of the dissension derives from 
the exhibition and catalogue’s stated 
goal: to disseminate to “a general 
audience” some of the most recent 
scholarly research and thinking on the 
Maya (p. xi). Indeed, the catalogue is 
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already being used in college classrooms 
as a textbook containing “the latest 
word” on the Maya. Its usefulness as a 
pedagogical text is enhanced by such 
aids as a pronunciation guide, a list of 
suggested readings, an index, and more 
than 470 illustrations, the latter com- 
prising 300 usually very precise pen 
drawings, most of them by Schele, 50 
black-and-white photographs, and 122 
superb color photographs, most by Jus- 
tin and Barbara Kerr. In addition, the 
eight chapters devoted to different 
themes in Maya art—five by Schele and 
three by Miller—are supplemented by 
comprehensive sections on the Maya 
calendar, writing system, and supernat- 
ural motifs and beings. 

Its usefulness as an introduction to 
the subject, however, is compromised by 
the fact that it is often impossible to 
locate or follow the arguments that lead 
to the authors’ conclusions. This is so in 
part because the organization and much 
of the content of individual chapters 
seem to be directed not to the layman 
but to the Maya specialist. The authors, 
moreover, frequently fail to define key 
concepts and terms, and numerous edi- 
torial problems only aggravate the situa- 
tion. Illustrations, for instance, often do 
not reveal what the text suggests the 
viewer should be able to discern.’ 
Although in such cases it is impossible to 
follow the authors’ line of reasoning, 
their conclusions are presented with an 
authority and erudition that encourage 
the reader to accept them on faith. This 
tendency to make assertations for which 
the basis is either unclear or absent 
isone of the central failings of the 
catalogue.’ 

The problem is particularly evident in 
the catalogue’s presentation of the cen- 
tral thesis of the exhibition, which is that 
most Classic period (A.D. 200-900) 
Maya “fine” art and ritual was intended 
to document the bloodlines of Maya 
dynasts and ensure continuation of their 
family’s rule. Because descent was a 
determining factor in the competition 
for political power in Maya society, 
blood—especially royal blood—as- 
sumed a profound symbolic signifi- 
cance. Kings and queens shed not only 
small quantities of their own blood to be 
offered to the gods on certain important 
occasions but also the blood of sacrificed 
war captives. Since blood was seen as 
the element that structured and sus- 
tained Maya existence—-as “the mortar 
of ritual life,” as the catalogue puts it (p. 
14)—it appears or is alluded to in much 
of the finest Maya artwork. Thus, the 
book argues, a number of Classic Maya 
images and glyphs can now be identified 
as depictions of or references to either 
autosacrifice or the sacrifice of others. 


he thesis that Maya art reflects a 
preoccupation with blood and 
bloodlines was born of progress in the 
decipherment of Maya hieroglyphic 
texts that in turn has inspired reidentifi- 
cation of the pictorial images that 
accompany such texts. Important epi- 
graphic studies by Heinrich Berlin in 
1958 and Tatiana Proskouriakoff in 
1960 demonstrated that Maya texts typ- 
ically name historical, often royal, per- 
sons and events, rather than refer to the 
religious and astronomical affairs previ- 
ously believed to dominate Maya 
thought and imagery. Figural images 
once identified as gods and calendar 
priests soon came to be recognized as 
portraits of rulers of the numerous, often 
competitive, Maya city-states. Our pic- 
ture of the Maya has thus changed over 
the years from one of a peaceloving 
theocracy to that of a warlike people 
preoccupied with dynastic legitimation. 
Although this progress in glyphic and 
iconographic decipherment has spanned 
a period of nearly thirty years, the 
results are repeatedly described in the 
catalogue and press literature as “‘revo- 
lutionary” (e.g., p. 15). The recurrent 
use of this term is as offensive as it is 
misleading, since it implies that vir- 
tually all Mayanists working until 
recently were at best naive or deluded. 
The book even goes so far at times as to 
imply that some of these early scholars 
deliberately deceived the public. The 
catalogue “Introduction,” for example, 
which was written by both Schele and 
Miller, charges that J. Eric S. Thomp- 
son and Sylvanus G. Morley, two of the 
most prominent and prolific Mayanists 
of the first part of our century, “com- 
pletely dominated” the literature aimed 
at the layman (p. 18) and consciously 
distorted and “obscured” the truth 
about the Maya (pp. 18, 24). It com- 
pares public acceptance of their mis- 
guided views to that of science fiction (p. 
19). Acknowledgment that it was in fact 
Thompson who first recognized the 
ritual act of bloodletting in Maya art is 
further on relegated by Schele to an 
endnote to a different chapter (p. 184, 
2n). 

Moreover, while that same endnote 
credits David Joralemon for his 1974 
pioneering iconographic study of Maya 
autosacrifice, it fails to mention Peter 
Furst’s prophetic interpretation of the 
rite published two years later-—-nor does 
it mention Furst when discussing the 
theory, originally his, that controlled 
blood loss in Mesoamerica induced reli- 
gious visions (pp. 177~78).* This omis- 
sion is even more difficult to understand 
given that the term “vision quest” used 
by Schele in the title of Chapter IV— 
“Bloodletting and the Vision Quest”— 





had been used by Furst in the title of his 
own study 

Surely, however, the most grievous 
failure to acknowledge the contributions 
of other scholars concerns David 
Stuart’s highly important work on Maya 
blood symbolism. Although Stuart for- 
mulated many of the ideas about Maya 
blood sacrifice that form the basis of 
The Blood of Kings, his seminal role is 
never indicated in the catalogue. Stuart 
presented many of those ideas as early 
as 1982 at the Conference on the Begin- 
nings of Maya Iconography held at 
Princeton University and published 
them within two years of that event.° 
Although one of those publications is 
mentionec in an endnote, the note (p. 
185, 12n) credits Stuart only for two 
specific identifications. Beyond that he 
is briefly thanked in the acknowledg- 
ments, along with two other scholars, for 
having shared his “unpublished work” 
with the authors (p. 5). 

One effect of demoting the contribu- 
tions of other scholars is to emphasize, if 
not exaggerate, the innovativeness and 
importanee of one’s own work. Among 
the designated agents of the “revolu- 
tion,” of course, the contributors to The 
Blood of Kings themselves stand out. 
The author of the catalogue’s Preface, 
the distinguished Yale Mayanist an- 
thropologist Michael D. Coe, in fact 
details the roles played by himself and 
the exhibition’s curators during the 
“revolution,” and heralds Schele as “one 
of the great Mayanists of all time” (p. 
1). Although there is no doubt of the 
historical importance of the show’s col- 
laborators, they might have left the self- 
congratulations to others. At the least 
they could have moderated them with 
some of the modesty and humor of their 
forebear J. Eric Thompson, whose con- 
tributions they so willingly minimize. 
Thompson reminisced in 1963 about 
having co-founded with George Vaillant 
in 1926 “the Young Men’s Maya Asso- 
ciation to debunk the views of our elders 
and betters.” 


F urthermore, in its zeal to identify 
numerous elements of Maya imag- 
ery as streams or drops of blood, the 
catalogue rather summarily dismisses as 
obsolete older and, in some cases still 
competing, theories. Schele’s chapter 
titled “Bloodletting and the Vision 
Quest,” for example, categorically as- 
serts that the small circlets (less often, 
streams) that fall from the hand of a 
king in Maya reliefs and that have been 
“long thought” to symbolize maize 
seeds cast as offerings or auguries “are 
now recognized as blood” (p. 182). The 
pronouneement falsely implies that such 
recognition is universal, thereby ignor- 


ing, for example, Norman Hammond’s 
1982 thesis that it is copal incense 
(pom) that is scattered by the dynast on 
Stela 40 from Piedras Negras.’ As 
Bruce Love has recently pointed out, 
Hammond’s opinion cannot be so easily 
discounted, since it is based on the fact 
that the Piedras Negras king holds what 
is known to be an incense bag.’ 

Love, moreover, argues that Postclas- 
sic period (A.D. 900-1521) and colonial 
documents not only support Hammond’s 
reading of Stela 40 but suggest that 
many other Classic Maya “‘scattering- 
rhe” images depict offerings of incense 
as well. Bishop Diego de Landa, who 
worked in Yucatan in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, reported, for example, that the 
Maya ritually dropped incense mixed 
with ground maize into smoking bra- 
ziers, whereas blood was always directly 
smeared on the faces of the images of 
gods to whom it was offered.” Karl 
Taube, in turn, has pointed out that 
maize was a Maya metaphor for blood 
and that the word wah can mean both to 
sprinkle a liquid and to drop seed.'' He 
has suggested that the Classic Maya 
saw blood as a kind of dynastic seed that 
links successive generations, and that 
the beaded streams found in bloodlet- 
ting depictions from Yaxchilan there- 
fore refer simultaneously to blood and 
seeds.” 

Although Schele recognizes that 
blood offerings were believed to ensure 
the germination and growth of maize, 
she neither mentions Taube’s work on 
blood-maize symbolism nor considers 
his suggestion that the enigmatic cir- 
clets refer at times to both substances. 
Nor does she refer to the passages in 
Landa that contradict her own interpre- 
tation.'? Moreover, no mention is made 
of the opinion held by Clemency Cog- 
gins and Matthias Strecker that ritual 
masturbation is often involved.'* Cog- 
gins has argued that the circlets seen in 
the scattering-rite images sometimes 
denote semen rather than blood, but 
that the reference was often multivalent, 
since the associations of semen were 
interchangeable with those of blood, as 
well as with those of corn and copal.'* 

Finally, although Schele argues (p. 
177) that the dotted scrolls on the 
cheeks of the royal female performing 
autosacrifice on Yaxchilan Lintel 24 
represent blood (PI. 62), she ignores the 
implications of the raised dots on the 
cheeks of other Maya figures in the 
exhibition who are not represented in 
the act of bloodletting (e.g., Pls. 53, 59; 
see: pps. 144, 145, 153, 155). These 
beads could symbolize tatooing, facial 
scarification, or face paint. The Blood 
of Kings certainly confirms the symbolic 
and political importance of blood in 


Maya thought and iconography, but it 
seems at times to do so at the expense of 
carefully reasoned and impartial argu- 
ment. The catalogue’s accusation that 
Thompson sometimes forced his data to 
conform to his own view of Maya society 
(p. 24) can be in some cases redirected 
towards its own authors. 


he emphasis on blood sacrifice in 

the exhibition and catalogue cer- 
tainly has contributed to the popularity 
of both, since tales of self-inflicted pain 
and ritual murder can always be 
counted on to fascinate the modern 
voyeur. The focus in so many reviews of 
the exhibition on the cruelty and gore 
implied by Maya bloodletting reflects 
this.'® Curiously, however, the show’s 
curators cite the new evidence of Maya 
brutality as demonstration of that 
peoples’ membership in not only “the 
community of man” (p. 15), but also the 
Mesoamerican community as a whole 
(p. 19). Thanks to The Blood of Kings, 
the Maya can now share with the infa- 
mous Aztecs of Late Postclassic Central 
Mexico not just the responsibility but 
also the notoriety for frequent warfare 
and carnage. This is frankly ironic since 
the lessons learned from years of study 
of Central Mexican bloodletting” are 
nowhere considered in the catalogue’s 
discussion of Maya sacrificial practices. 
In fact, the authors tend throughout to 
ignore the rest of Mesoamerica. 

The result is particularly unfortunate 
since we lack for the Classic Maya the 
volumes of written reports on native 
beliefs and practices compiled by Span- 
ish friars working in Mexico in the six- 
teenth century. Those sources indicate 
quite clearly that among the Aztecs, at 
least, the idea that blood sacrifice sym- 
bolized piety was part of an ideology 
perpetuated by the elite largely in its 
self-interest.'* Aztec royal autosacrifice 
in particular conveyed a number of spe- 
cial messages about the king’s right to 
rule that ultimately partially obscured 
the real basis of his political power. 
Autosacrifice performed by the Aztec 
commoner in turn had related but 
ultimately very different meanings.” 
Although The Blood of Kings acknowl- 
edges that Maya art was “mainly 
commissioned by kings and other high 
elite to fulfill their political and social 
purposes,” it contends that it did so by 
producing works that “affirmed” 
(rather than created or advertised the 
illusion of) a “shared reality” (p. 41). 
Thus the catalogue broadly proclaims 
that through these artworks “we can 
understand the preoccupations of Clas- 
sic Maya life” (p. 17)—-as if the 
thoughts and customs of the common 
man were the same as those of the mer 
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and women who rule them.” 

By simultaneously focusing on the 
“humanity” of the Maya and their 
dynastic version of thought and history, 
Schele and Miller emphasize those 
aspects of the culture that Westerners 
cite as evidence of civilization and their 
own alleged superiority. This in turn 
works to elevate the Maya to a new 
height in the Western hierarchy of 
“great” versus “primitive” historical 
groups. That the exhibition was in- 
tended to do just that is made amply 
clear in the catalogue, which repeatedly 
notes that the artworks in the exhibition 
demonstrate that the Maya now deserve 
to stand among the world’s most impres- 
sive civilizations. Not only does Coe 
describe the Maya as “the New World’s 
most advanced, sophisticated and subtle 
civilization” (p. 1),”" thereby categori- 
cally eliminating all of the Pre-Colum- 
bian competition, but Emily J. Sano of 
the Kimbell Art Museum, in her “Fore- 
word” to the catalogue, refers to the 
Maya as “an advanced culture,” a 
“great civilization,’ and “a sophisti- 
cated, complex, highly intelligent 
people” whose “quality of mind and 
artistic product,” “spectacular” cities, 
and “mysterious” writing make them 
equal “to the great figures of other 
civilizations” (pp. ix—x). Similar com- 
parisons of the Maya to “great” civiliza- 
tions of our own past are made by the 
curators, who frequently invoke the 
ancient Greeks in particular (e.g., p. 
248), and who inform us that such Maya 
kings as Pacal of Palenque and Bird 
Jaguar of Yaxchilan “can take their 
place on the stage of history beside such 
counterparts in the Old World as 
Ramses II, Assurnasirpal and Alexan- 
der the Great” (p. 14). 

Although such flattering (and often 
romanticized) likening of the Maya to 
superstar Mediterranean cultures has a 
long history in Maya studies,” there is 
no doubt about its effectiveness in pro- 
moting the field at this time. By propel- 
ling the Maya to such lofty cultural 
heights The Blood of Kings raises the 
status and desirability not only of Maya 
art but also of Mayanists, especially of 
Maya art historians. In doing so, it also 
increases the chances for future exhibi- 
tions and publications on Maya art, as 
well as research grants and even 
employment for Mayanists. Given the 
relatively low status and competitive 
nature of the academic field of Pre- 
Columbian art history, it is obvious that 
there are certain potential material ben- 
efits to be derived by Mayanists from 
the exaltation of Maya accomplish- 
ments. Mesoamericanists whose schol- 
arship is both less sensationalistic and 
more rigorous than that in The Blood of 
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Kings cannot help simultaneously re- 
senting and envying the attention arid 
opportunities that have fallen—and will 
continue to fall—to Mayanists who pur- 
sue the “revolutionary” path to fame. 

Their chagrin is fostered by the fact 
that the exhibition’s claim to revolution- 
ary status obscures its basically conser- 
vative nature. Certainly the essentially 
synchronic emphasis of The Blood of 
Kings on the world view and customs of 
the upper classes—at the expense of a 
dynamic social history that includes the 
life of the common man—strangely 
drags behind developments in European 
and U.S. historical studies. Since even 
art history—a notoriously conservative 
discipline by all accounts—has increas- 
ingly embraced the tenets of social histo- 
ry, The Blood of Kings must be seen as 
representing an old and sadly limited 
approach to the past. 

Not only does the “revolution” 
eschew the insights that can be gained 
from social history, but—as Mark Gra- 
ham, who has published one of the few 
substantial critiques of the catalogue to 
date, has pointed out—it circumvents 
recent developments in literary’ theory 
as well.” Thus at a time when other art 
historians are joining historians and 
critics in trying to apply the tenets of 
semiotics and deconstruction to their 
understanding of image and history, 
Schele and Miller define the relation- 
ship of Maya images to the hieroglyphic 
texts they often accompany as that of 
mere handmaiden, the images function- 
ing merely to illustrate the action of the 
text (pp. 15, 16). The assertion posits 
the authority of the written word in 
apparent ignorance of two decades of 
recent work that has effectively opened 
to question the representational nature 
of language and writing.“ Moreover, as 
Graham has noted, the catalogue never 
acknowledges the existence of alterna- 
tive readings—or the possible multival- 
ency—of the same glyphs and texts, let 
alone that these alternative and multi- 
valent readings are preferred by some 
Mayanists.* 

‘More surprisingly, The Blood of 
Kings also ignores earlier theoretical 
analyses of the relationship between 
Maya texts and images. George Kubler, 
for example, in 1969 described this rela- 
tionship as complementary since in his 
view Maya words and images “usually 
perform different tasks.” According to 
Kubler, Maya images carry much more 
information than do hieroglyphs, includ- 
ing almost the entire burden of histori- 
cal description. Whereas texts can nar- 
rate and name, pictures can describe 
and qualify. Kubler therefore concluded 
that it was pictorial expression that gov- 
erned the glyphic record rather than 


vice versa, that it is the glyphs that 
supplement the pictures.” Similar con- 
clusions have been drawn by Janet 
Catherine Berlo. Flora Clancy has 
pointed out that Maya images did not 
have to perform a linguistic function? 
It is conceivable that recent work in 
Maya epigraphy has qualified these 
viewpoints, but if so, the catalogre 
reader needs to know this, as well as how 
it has done so, and what this work can 
contribute to the current state of think- 
ing on the construction and authority of 
texts in general. 


P robably the most traditional fez- 
ture of The Blood of Kings is its 
focus on the “masterpiece,” the founda- 
tion of art-historical scholarship and 
museology since the nineteenth century. 
Sano states unequivocably that “for the 
exhibition, it was decided that objects 
should be first and foremost of suprem2 
aesthetic quality and historical interest 
to do justice to the extraordinary artistic 
legacy of Maya civilization” (p. x). This 
preoccupation with the “masterpiece,” 
by Western definition almost always 
produced for the upper classes, only 
further precludes a realistic view of 
Maya culture as a whole. The result of 
this policy was an exhibition of superbly 
crafted elite objects often sporting rela- 
tively realistic and detailed images 
whose sensuous contours are often ren- 
dered in flowing, calligraphic line. The 
seductive power of such objects over a 
Western audience already predisposed 
to equate technical control and painterly 
realism with “superior” culture has con- 
tributed to The Blood of Kings’s propa- 
sandistic value. The sheer beauty of 
Maya art as perceived by the modern 
Western eye is presented as final proof 
that the Maya should be allowed intc 
the handful of “high civilizations.” 

The need to display numerous objects 
of both high aesthetic value and rele- 
vance to the main theme of the exhibi- 
tion no doubt accounts in part for the 
highly controversial fact that some of 
the objects included in The Blood of 
Kings appear to have originally entered 
this country under the auspices of loot- 
ers.® Since the continuing, systematic 
rape of Maya archaeological sites is a 
source of great consternation to all 
Mesoamericanists, there is strong feel- 
ing within the community against the 
use and thus the validation of looted 
artifacts. Scholars know that publica- - 
tion and display of such objects ulti- 
mately increases their value, and so 
encourages further plundering, which 
in turn prevents accurate historical 
reconstruction. 

For this reason the curators of the 
1985~86 exhibition, Maya: Treasures 


of an Ancient Civilization, attempted to 
limit themselves to items either in 
national or registered private collections 
in Guatemala, Mexico, and Belize or 
accessioned into U.S. and Canadian 
public collections prior to the 1970 
UNESCO Convention on the Means of 
Prohibiting and Preventing the Illicit 
Import, Export and Transfer of Owner- 
ship of Cultural Property. In conse- 
quence, that show not only contained 
numerous works loaned by Latin Ameri- 
can institutions but also received the 
enthusiastic support of many other 
Latin American groups and individuals. 
The Maya catalogue contains introduc- 
tory “messages” from the directors of 
the Instituto de Antropologia e Historia 
de Guatemala and the Museo Nacional 
de Antropologia in Mexico City, as well 
as from the Acting Archaeological 
Commissioner in Belize.’ Evidence of 
such enthusiastic and broad Latin 
Americar collaboration is conspicuously 
missing for The Blood of Kings, most of 
whose pieces came from the U.S. and 
Europe—none came from Guatemala. 

As Graham and Hammond have 
pointed cut, some pieces illustrated in 
The Blood of Kings catalogue are in 
private collections, despite the Kimbell’s 
stated policy that only objects “from the 
public sector” be included in the exhibi- 
tion (p. x, e.g., Pls. 45, 66, 74, 104b, 121, 
122). Perhaps the organizers hoped to 
forestall criticism by further claiming to 
have excluded from consideration all 
works “that might have a future com- 
mercial life” (p. x). It is well known, 
however, that collectors can at any time 
sell off some or all of the objects in their 
possession. Moreover, even museums 
deaccess:on artworks from time to time, 
thereby extending their “commercial 
life.” 

The real issue for many Mesoameri- 
canists, therefore, is not whether or not a 
piece is currently in the public sector. It 
is instead when and how it got where it 
is, and whether it can still be sold. To 
know the answers to these questions 
viewers and readers need to know the 
collection histories of all displayed 
objects, as well as their present location. 
As Graham has pointed out, The Blood 
of Kings catalogue, unlike the catalogue 
to Maya Treasures, does not provide the 
names of all lenders to the exhibition, 
nor does it provide collection histories 
for all its pieces.” Provenance data tend 
to be buried in endnotes. This, in Gra- 
ham’s words, “could easily be seen as an 
attempt to blur the distinctions between 
properly excavated artifacts and the far 
more mumerous objects that were 
looted. ”™* 

The implications of this for The 
Blood of Kings’s position on the issue of 


scholarly and museological use of looted 
materials seem to be confirmed by the 
fact that the catalogue is dedicated to 
Gillett G. Griffin of the Princeton Art 
Museum. Griffin is well known to 
Mesoamericanists as an outspoken ad- 
vocate of acquisition of looted archaeo- 
logical material that he feels might 
otherwise be lost to scholars altogeth- 
er.” Similarly Michael D. Coe, who 
wrote the Preface to The Blood of Kings 
catalogue and delivered the keynote 
address at the two-day symposium that 
marked the opening of the exhibition in 
Fort Worth, is critical of the official 
stand on looting taken by Maya Trea- 
sures. To Coe’s mind this stand was 
substantially mitigated by that show’s 
display of numerous undocumented arti- 
facts, some of which Coe and others feel 
are fakes, and its implication that it is all 
right for Latin Americans but not North 
Americans and Europeans to collect 
looted materials.*° Since Coe himself 
has been criticized for condoning schol- 
arly use of undocumented artifacts,” 
The Blood of Kings’s opposition to the 
position taken by Maya Treasures can 
be seen as part of a dialectic. 

As part of a dialectic, but not, alas, 
part of a dialogue. Certainly The Blood 
of Kings is historically important 
because it has synthesized and digested 
a great deal of recent as well as older 
information. As a compendium of 
numerous truly spectacular illustrations 
and some provocative interpretations of 
Maya art as well, it constitutes a major 
contribution to the field. Those interpre- 
tations, however, too often are presented 
as assertions, without evidence and rec- 
ognition of alternative positions. An- 
swers are presented for questions never 
stated, and they are seldom sensitive to 
the complexities of the larger issues. The 
quandary created by the desire to pre- 
serve scholarly dignity and integrity 
while expanding the market for one’s 
products, for example, is obviously seri- 
ous and cannot be completely avoided by 
the most hermetic scholar. Education of 
the lay public is difficult without some 
(over)simplification, romanticization, 
sensationalism, and self-referential 
claim to authority. Most Mesoameri- 
canists realize that full and satisfactory 
resolution of the contradictions inherent 
in these scholarly quandaries is not 
going to be readily attained. The situa- 
tion calls for a continuing, open schol- 
arly exchange of thoughts on these mat- 
ters. It is ironic that perhaps the most 
important contribution of The Blood of 
Kings has been that, precisely because 
of its ethical inconsistencies, its reduc- 
tive approach, and its frequent presenta- 
tion of opinion as fact, it has so effec- 
tively pointed up this great need. 


Notes 
1 fi am very grateful to many of my fellow 
Mesoamericanists, too numerous to name, who 
so kindly shared with me their diverse opinions 
and expertise on these issues. 
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“Rococo to Regency” and 
“La Grande Manière” 


Although museum professionals are 
often quick to condemn blockbuster 
exhibitions and bemoan the fact that 
such resource-draining efforts are now 
the tail wagging the dog, it must be 
acknowledged that such exhibitions 
have become the primary vehicle used 
by museums to draw people in. Small 
institutions with limited budgets feel 
pressure from ‘their: local audiences to 
keep up with the larger museums in 
securing and presenting new shows. 

The exhibition Rococo to Regency: 
British Prints and Drawings of the 
Eighteenth Century, organized by the 
Worcester Art Museum from its own 
collections and on view there this past 
summer, is an example of how the pres- 
sure to turn a modest display of objects 
into an important-sounding exhibition 
can lead to some distortion of art histo- 
ry. The alliterative title masked the lim- 
ited resources of the institution. The 
press materials billed this as the “major 
summer exhibition” and promised a 
“survey of British draughtsmanship and 
printmaking.” But this was more com- 
prehensiveness than the show could 
actually deliver. 

Drawn from the museum’s perma- 
nent collection of prints and drawings, 
the exhibition brought together a few 
high-quality impressions of eighteenth- 
century English prints and some more 
unusual objects and displayed them with 
simple good taste. An attempt was made 
to place these objects in a broader cul- 
tural context through the use of didactic 
labels and the installation of a few deco- 
rative-arts objects. But these efforts 
alone could not make up for the gaps in 
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the permanent collection, and the exhi- 
bition failed te live up to the promise of 
its publicity materials. 

The Worcester Art Museum contains 
some beautiful examples of eighteenth- 
century graphic arts, yet the collection 
alone could net justify the broad survey 
approach. For example, although his 
name was mentioned in the labels, there 
were no engravings by Hubert Gravelot, 
the Frenchman who played such a key 
role in introducing the Rococo style into 
English printmaking. A print of Johann 
Zoffany’s Academicians of the Royal 
Academy woald have represented the 
Royal Academy’s essence more effec- 
tively than could Bartolozzi’s more 
rarely seea but less illustrative engraved 
certificate. More important, and sur- 
prising in a show that purported to be a 
survey of English eighteenth-century 
draftsmanship, there were no examples 
of those watercolor drawings of land- 
scapes and picturesque views for which 
the English were so famous at this time. 
Such objects, readily available within a 
hundred-mile radius of Worcester, 
would hare given the show more depth 
and interest. Unfortunately, the curator 
of this exhibition probably found him- 
self in the awxward, but not uncommon, 
position of having to install a show to fill 
a summertime gap and satisfy the 
museum’s exhibition function without 
any funds. 

On the other hand, the exhibition La 
Grande Manière: Historical and Reli- 
gious Paintiag in France, 1700-1800, 
organized by Donald Rosenthal, is an 
ambitious undertaking that matches its 
ambitious title. As such, it must be 
judged by quite different criteria. This 
show—-which opened at the Memorial 
Gallery in Rochester and traveled first 
to the Jane Voorhees Zimmerli Art 
Museum at Rutgers University and then 
to the High Museum of Art in Atlan- 
ta—brought together sixty paintings 
from thirty-five public and private col- 
lections in the United States, France, 
and Puerto Rico. It claims to be the first 
exhibition in the United States devoted 
exclusively 10 French eighteenth-cen- 
tury histery painting, and it is accompa- 
nied by a thorough and well-illustrated 
catalogue written by Rosenthal. 

A commendable effort was made 
throughout the exhibition and in its cat- 
alogue tc consider the needs of the gen- 
eral museuragoing public. At Rutgers, 
where | saw it, the installation was sim- 
ple but appealing. The use of brightly 
colored free-standing partitions hinted 
at a ceriain opulence that the limited 
budget cf a university gallery could not 
otherwise deliver. The scale of the exhi- 
bition was manageable and, for once, 
the wall texts were legible. The show’s 


didactic intent was appropriate to its 
content. The catalogue, written in a 
straightforward expository style, is quite 
independent of the installation: the 
themes of the essay parallel but do not 
repeat the sections of the show. In addi- 
tion to the essay, there are brief bio- 
graphical sketches of each artist and 
detailed notes on all the paintings. 

The installation was divided into five 
sections: “The Style of ‘La Grande 
Manière, ” “The Académie: Proce- 
dures and Principles,” “Neoclassical 
Painting,” “Rococo Elements within la 
Grande Maniére,” and “Oil Sketches 
and Studies.” The objects within each 
section were carefully selected and pre- 
sented in such a way that it was easy and 
often rewarding to see the curator’s 
intentions. For example, in order to 
illustrate that subject matter was more 
important than style, a comparison was 
made in the first section between two 
depictions of “Joseph Recognized by 
His Brothers,” the one by Charles- 
Antoine Coypel lusciously sensuous in 
contrast to the cool classicism of Jean- 
Charles Tardieu’s version. 

Despite the effort to communicate 
clearly both through the installation and 
the catalogue, there were some confus- 
ing messages. For example, the intro- 
ductory wall text to the “Neoclassical 
Painting” section asserted that “the his- 
tory painters of eighteenth-century 
France worked in a classical style con- 
sidered appropriate to the serious con- 
tent of the narratives they illustrated.” 
This seemed to be quite the opposite of 
the assertion in the first section that 
“there was no requirement of history 
painters to use a specific style to the 
exclusion of others” because the essence 
of the “grande manière” depended 
entirely on subject matter. Even if one 
agrees with this last point, it is difficult 
to reconcile the two statements. 

In fact, perhaps the greatest single 
problem with the exhibition was the lack 
of a clear definition of “grande man- 
ière.” First, the all-encompassing time 
frame—all of the eighteenth century— 
made for some unusual juxtapositions 
between objects whose style represented 
a late manifestation of seventeenth-cen- 
tury classicism (e.g., the Poussinist 
paintings of Nicolas Colombel, 1644- 
1717) and those belonging to the Neo- 
classicism inspired by Jacques Louis 
David (e.g., the work of Bernard Duviv- 
ier, 1762-1837 (Figs. I and 2). 
Although the stated intent was to show 
the continuity between these two tradi- 
tions, the thematic organization of the 
exhibition confused rather than clarified 
the nature of stylistic developments in 
eighteenth-century French painting. 
Second, and perhaps more important, 


none of the paintings in the exhibition 
were actually very grand in scale. The 
written materials suggested that large 
size was a necessary attribute of ele- 
vated subject matter, but the modestly 
sized canvases on view made history 
seem more anecdotal than inspiring. 
Finally, the show suffered somewhat 
from the uneven visual quality of the 
works selected for exhibition. There 
were several beautiful paintings and oil 
sketches, but on the whole one was left 
with the feeling that the art of this 
period was somewhat forced and preten- 
tious. Notwithstanding the organizer’s 
assertion that our postmodern eyes are 
now better equipped to appreciate figu- 
rative art, the concerns of the eigh- 
teenth-century artists seemed radically 
removed from those of average twen- 
tieth-century viewers. 

In searching the catalogue for a defi- 
nition that would give me a_ better 
understanding of the meaning of 
“grande manière” and its significance I 
was somewhat disappointed. The author 
does not discuss the relationship be- 
tween the “grande manière” and its 
persistent and problematic opposite, the 
“petite manière,” nor does he give a 
historical account of the use of these 
terms in the critical literature of the 
period. Instead “grande manière” is 
used to refer to all history painting. But 
even this broad definition is not treated 
consistently: the author arbitrarily ex- 
cludes one whole category of history 
painting, namely mythology, thereby 
implying that this subject matter is not 
appropriate to the “grande maniére” 
without actually giving a satisfactory 
explanation. 

In the past twenty years much 
progress has been made in the field of 
eighteenth-century art in general, and 
eighteenth-century French painting in 
particular. Previously a topic that 
seemed to fall between the cracks of 
art-historical categorization, between 
the Baroque and the Modern, the eigh- 
teenth century has now come fully into 
its own. The publication in 1967 of 
Robert Rosenblum’s seminal Transfor- 
mations in Late-Eighteenth-Century 
Art challenged earlier reductivist ap- 
proaches and showed that David’s Neo- 
classicism did not emerge fully formed 
out of a vacuum but followed from a 
long tradition of history painting. In 
1975, two exhibitions, French Painting 
1774-1830. The Age of Revolution, 
organized by Rosenblum, Pierre Rosen- 
berg, and Frederick Cummings, and 
The Age of Louis XV: French Painting 
1710-1774, also organized by Pierre 
Rosenberg, built on the methodology 
introduced in Transformations and pre- 
sented many little-known history paint- 
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Fig. 1 Nicolas Colombel, The Adoration of the Magi, 1704, oil on canvas, 45 x 





Fig. 2 Bernard Duviv-er, Cleopatra Captured by Roman Soldiers after the Death 
of Mark Antony, 178%, oil on canvas, 45 x 58”. Rochester, Memorial Art Gallery; 


Marion Stratton Gould Fund. 








ings to American auciences. In 1978, 
ARTHENA, another project fueled by 
Pierre Rosenberg’s enthusiasm, repub- 
lished Jean Locquin’s important book, 
La peinture d'histoire en France de 
1747 à 1785 (originally published in 
1912). These efforts to redress the bal- 
ance in studies of eighteenth-century 
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French art have been largely successful. 
Many individual exhibitions of previ- 
ously little known artists have taken 
place, and a recent survey of this period 
by Philip Conisbee (Painting in Eigh- 
teenth-Century France, 1981) gives full 
weight to the importance of religious 
and history painting. 


Seen against the backdrop of this 
history of the field, Donald Rosentkhal’s 
claims that his exhibition is the first to 
show French history painting from the 
very beginning of th: century to the end, 
while not incorrect. seem to be some- 
what artificially contrived. The question 
remains, what new insight is to be 
gained from this kind of sweeping pre- 
sentation? In the exhibition, the rela- 
tionship between the different sections 
was not clearly defined, and I failed to 
be convinced of the <inship between the 
classical works dating from the begin- 
ning of the century end those Neoclassi- 
cal paintings from the last decades. 
Although such works may appear simi- 
lar to untrained eves, their concerns 
were vastly different. 

Considering the notable absence of 
important, large-scale history paintings 
by such major French painters as Jac- 
ques-Louis David (represented only by a 
small sketch and a reduced copy 
believed by some scholars to be the work 
of David's students), the rather arbi- 
trary omission of mythological paint- 
ings, and the inadequate treatment of 
stylistic developments, one is left to pon- 
der what contribution La Grande Man- 
ière actually makes to eighteenth-cen- 
tury scholarship. Furthermore, in light 
of the recent work by Thomas Crow, 
whose fascinating Painters and Public 
Life in Eighteenth-Century Paris 
(1985) deals creatively with some of the 
key issues related tc the contemporary 
reception of history painting, the cata- 
logue’s methodology seems dated and its 
content somewhat amemic. Given these 
shortcomings, | mus: conclude that the 
show’s merits, considerable as they may 
be, will probably be felt more by edu- 
cated museumgoers than by scholars of 
eighteenth-century French art. Since 
the former far outnumber the latter the 
exhibition’s success is assured. 


Exhibition Catalogue: Donald A. Ro- 
senthal, La Grande Manière: Historical 
and Religious Painting in France, 
1700--1800, Rochester, N.Y., Memorial 
Art Gallery of the University of Roches- 
ter, 1987. Pp. 176; $5 black-and-white 
ills., 8 color pls. Paper, $24.95. (Note: 
No catalogue was 9dublished for the 
Worcester exhibition.) 


Exhibition Schedules: ROCOCO TO 
REGENCY: BRITISH PRINTS AND 
DRAWINGS OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTUPY, July 14-Sep- 
tember 13, 1987, Worcester Art, Mu- 
seum. LA GRANDE MANIERE: 
HISTORICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
PAINTING IN FRANCE, 1700-1800, 
May 2-July 26, 1987, Rochester, N.Y., 
Memorial Art Gallery; September 6~ 


November 8, New Brunswick, N.J., 
Jane Vocrhees Zimmerli Art Museum, 
Rutgers University; December 7-Jan- 
uary 22, 1988, Atlanta, High Museum 
of Art. 


Danielle Rice is Curator of Education 
at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


Book 
Reviews 


Lynne Thernton, Women as Portrayed 
in Orientalist Painting (The Orientai- 
ists, 3). Paris, ACR Edition Internatio- 
nale, 1985. Pp. 262; 224 color ills. 580 
E 


Rana Kabbani, Europe’s Myths of 
Orient, Bloomington, Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1986. Pp. 166; 10 black- 
and-white ills. $19.50 


The term “‘orientalism” has long 
denoted the work of scholars of the 
languages, cultures, and history of non- 
Western civilizations, but it has only 
recently become a term of much cur- 
rency among art historians. The dual 
heritage of the term-—its association 
with two distinct bodies of scholarly 
endeavor—is a decisive factor in the 
striking current disjuncture in oriental- 
ism. Both sides have important ramifi- 
cations for art history. The books under 
review touch antipodes of the hermeneu- 
tic envelope surrounding orientalist art. 
but, taken together, they begin to sug- 
gest a more unified, systematic picture. 
Within the history of art, “oriental- 
ism” generally refers to a segment of the 
emergent art of the “other nineteenth 


century”: no small portion of the art of 
the Salons was devoted to the purported 
customs and costumes, typology and 
topography of the East. This usage is 
sanctioned by historical precedent but 
lacks conceptual rigor—a wide variety 
of visual allusions to peoples outside 
(and at the edges of) Western culture 
can be found from antiquity to the pres- 
ent day'—and actually serves as much 
to illuminate art-historical biases as to 
elucidate the history of exoticism. Most 
crucially, the emphasis on works pro- 
duced as part of a great age of Eastern 
travel fits the demands of a mimetic 
account of artistic production. Oriental- 
ism, indeed, is most often presented in 
scholarly literature as a matter of 
straightforward naturalistic rendering.” 
This belief specifies not only a period 
but a particular class of objects within it, 
as well as designated “precursors,” 
“transitional figures,” and so on. Pre- 
dictably, emphasis is most often placed 
upon the seemingly most realistic 
images and, complementarily, the trav- 
els (however brief) of the artists who 
made them, wherein they presumably 
became acquainted with the recondite 
aspects of the scenes they later created. 
The many historical orientalist works of 
the time tend to receive short shrift from 
this approach, although such works had 
quite as valid a claim to providing infor- 
mation about the “unchanging” Orient. 
Among these are objects of such con- 
temporary importance and renown as 
Delacroix’s Death of Sardanapalus and 
Edwin Long’s Babylonian Marriage 
Market (which realized the highest 
price of any work sold at auction in the 
entire nineteenth century). 

Obviously, this sort of construct mini- 
mizes not only the mediating role of the 
period (often years) between travel 
impression and finished studio work— 
and the standards by which nineteenth- 
century audiences judged the authentic- 
ity of these works—but also the political 
and cultural stance of which oriental 
image-making can be considered a part. 
Even so, focusing directly on art objects 
addresses one pressing task necessary to 
understanding orientalism, and it has 
certainly proved efficacious in unearth- 
ing and identifying hundreds of images. 
The premise involved, it should also be 
noted, is hardly debatable from a histor- 
ical standpoint—many artists did visit 
the East and produce artistic renditions 
of it—even if the relation between the 
two activities can be problematic.’ 

Lynne Thornton has been among the 
most indefatigible and best-informed of 
researchers who focus on the object. 
Formerly an official at Sotheby’s of 
London and currently an accredited 
expert by the Compagnie des Commis- 


saires-Priseurs of Paris—the sorts of 
venues where orientalism has enjoyed 
continual popularity—she has written, 
and collaborated on, many books, arti- 
cles, and catalogues on the subject. Her 
1983 book, The Orientalists: Painter- 
Travellers, 1828-1908, which inaugu- 
rated ACR Edition’s unique series of 
monographs on orientalism, is an invalu- 
able compendium of artists and art- 
works and possibly the broadest sum- 
mary of her approach.’ The Orientalists 
is perhaps the most concerted effort yet 
to delimit a particular group of oriental- 
ist artists, and certainly among the best 
illustrated and documented works on the 
subject. The great virtue of the book, a 
sort of imaginary exhibition catalogue, 
is that it broadens our acquaintance. For 
beside familiar names like Delacroix, 
Gérôme, Fromentin, Lewis, and Vernet 
(who themselves are often represented 
by lesser-known, but noteworthy ob- 
jects) one finds interesting pieces by 
more obscure artists. Moreover, one 
finds more familiar names, like Emile 
Bernard, Frank Brangwyn, and John 
Singer Sargent, brought together in an 
unusual way. Yet important as it may 
be, this foray into integrating oriental- 
ism with the larger currents of nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century art is the 
least satisfying aspect of the book. There 
is absolutely no explanation of why 
other artist-travelers of at least equal 
importance—such as Kandinsky, Val- 
lotton, Klee, Matisse, and Kokoschka— 
are excluded (Thornton tracks many 
other artists through the 1930s), nor is 
there any attempt whatever to place 
orientalist work within an artist’s oeuvre 
as a whole. 

As this would suggest, Thornton 
devotes more attention to details than to 
grand structures. Her latest contribu- 
tion to the ACR series, Women as Por- 
trayed in Orientalist Painting, displays 
precisely the same attitude. And since it 
deals with a topic that is more remote 
from pure monographic cataloguing, 
more is lost in the process. Although its 
title might seem to promise an analyti- 
cal consideration of the representation 
of women in orientalism, the book is, 
rather, a gloss on a series of images 
depicting females.” Its kinship with 
Thornton’s earlier works is telegraphed 
by the table of contents, which devotes 
only a tiny bit of space to the eight 
thematic categories by which the images 
are organized yet presents an exhaustive 
listing of the 150 capsule biographies at 
the back of the book (even though these 
are alphabetically arranged and ‘hence 
easily located by themselves). 

Thornton’s work is organized (gener- 
ally) along subject categories, such as 
seduction, entertainment, the harem, 
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etc. As ever, her choices of images are 
apt and striking. Her text, which takes 
up only about a fifth of the whole, is 
informed without being pedantic, and is 
particularly salutary for discussing in 
more depth than usual the origin and 
meaning of such terms as “‘odalisque” 
and “harem.” Moreover, although she 
occasionally descends to the level of 
salesroom patter, Thornton is quite as 
capable of making interesting points 
that are not especially orthodox from 
the standpoint of traditional art-histori- 
cal studies. Most notably, there is a 
trenchant discussion of seraglio paint- 
ing, culminating in some remarks (p. 
127) on how rarely women are shown in 
a state of sexual satisfaction in these 
works that are all-too-obsessed with 
female sexuality. Here we do indeed 
learn of the representation of woman in 
general, rather than some particular 
representations of women. Then too, 
Thornton is somewhat more successful 
here than in her earlier book in incorpo- 
rating figures from the rest of nine- 
teenth-century art. Manet, Maurice 
Denis, Van Dongen, and Levy-Dhurmer 
all figure within her account, taking 
part in the somewhat more ideologically 
specific enterprise of representing 
women in orientalist art. Even so, such 
tidbits only whet the appetite for a yet- 
to-be-written account of the entrench- 
ment of orientalism in nineteenth- 
century art. 

Predictably, Thornton waffles on the 
basic issue of mimesis. In discussing 
orientalist portraiture, she allows the 
aside that 


It is often difficult to ascertain 
whether a particular portrait was 
done during the artist’s travels or 
in his home country, for even eye- 
witnesses do not always record 
reality. Their cultural back- 
grounds and, perhaps, their preju- 
dices, as well as the current taste 
and style in art, could all deform 
the vision of European artists in 
the Eastern world (p. 194). 


But this acknowledgment of cultural 
difference, and the tentative possibility 
that Western artists may not be com- 
pletely unprejudiced, appears only quite 
late in the book. At earlier points (pp. 
48, 106-10) she approaches orientalist 
artworks as pure objective transcrip- 
tions of Oriental customs. In all, Thorn- 
ton teaches us much about orientalist 
painters—-and a good deal about their 
paintings—but rather less about orien- 
talism itself. Her move away from pure 
monographic cataloguing to a more 
“loaded” area such as the depiction of 
women may not signify incipient 
exhaustion in her mode of studying 
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orientalism, but if not a coda it is at least 
a scherzo to this class of studies. Now 
that we know as much as we do of 
orientalist painting and painters, what 
can we say about orientalism as a 
movement? 

The other main interpretative current 
of orientalism is focused on just that 
question. It deals with orientalism as a 
Western phenomenon, tied to Western 
priorities, codes, and desires. Although 
this position has been articulated repeat- 
edly over the years, for the past decade it 
has been associated principally with 
Edward Said. For this reason alone, 
Said’s Orientalism (1978) is a work 
with which every student of artistic 
orientalism must come to terms. Said’s 
point is that the representation of the 
East (no matter how knowledgeable the 
representer) to a Western audience in, 
inevitably, a very different situation can 
amount to an imaginative creation of it. 
Like many nineteenth-century travelers, 
his favorite metaphor for orientalism is 
theatrical representation. 

The issue for Said is not merely to 
focus on the Western artist’s intellectual 
baggage rather than on his Eastern sur- 
roundings but to analyze the attendant 
power relations of the situation: orien- 
talism to Said is a branch of the same 
enterprise as colonialism. In this system, 
the might of imperialism inevitably 
inflects the putatively objective work of 
the oriental explorer. Such a move has 
significant implications for almost any 
art historian concerned with the social 
or political context of art. In making the 
exercise of power structurally insepara- 
ble from the acts of description and 
presentation, Said, like Foucault at his 
most dogmatic, has introduced a power- 
ful but unstable force in the analysis of 
image-making. As James Clifford has 
noted, this position verges on a critique 
of representation as such.’ 

Said’s position brings with it very 
different priorities from Thornton’s, but 
it leads, unexpectedly, to similar em- 
phases. Said, too, privileges the nine- 
teenth century, the heyday of colonial- 
ism, over previous periods. Then too, in 
deepening his analysis, Said limits his 
scope even more than Thornton, restrict- 
ing himself to France and England (as 
well as twentieth-century America). It 
is thus open to dispute how far Said’s 
conclusions are directly applicable to the 
orientalism of countries lacking signifi- 
cant colonial empires, such as Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Spain.* 

To an art historian, though, the most 
striking exclusion in Said’s work is its 
total lack of visual evidence. Although 
one might suppose that the visual arts 
could be useful to Said as objectifica- 
tions of the Western imagination, they 


are completely absent from his inquiry. 
Whether this is the result of the afore- 
mentioned position on representation or 
merely reflects a professor of literature’s 
greater familiarity with textual sources 
is unclear. Whatever the case, his pro- 
scription of art is virtually total. Even at 
Said’s keynote address in 1986 to the 
Association of Art Historians in Brigh- 
ton, England, he merely grazed the 
expertise of his audience, choosing to 
discuss opera.” To be sure, a number of 
art historians have explored aspects of 
artistic orientalism with Said’s findings 
in mind. But Rana Kabbani, a transla- 
tor of Arabic poetry writing largely in 
the same path as Said, has published a 
short book that offers a broader perspec- 
tive on orientalist art than the space of 
an article would allow, incorporating it 
into a general study of orientalism. 

Kabbani’s work begins with an epi- 
graph from Adrienne Rich, and it is 
indeed appropriate that the poet of The 
Dream of a Common Language open 
the study. For Kabbani’s work is pre- 
cisely about the tension between the 
individual, not-always-rational impera- 
tives of dreams and desires, and the 
public, objectivized discourse of travel- 
ogues and scholarly descriptions of the 
East. From E.W. Lane through V.S. 
Naipaul, Kabbani’s close readings con- 
vincingly show how putatively seamless 
narratives and limpid descriptions can 
be decisively skewed by a writer’s 
(sometimes amazing, sometimes 
appalling) prejudice, ignorance, or 
obsession. 

Kabbani’s work has other features 
that also distinguish it in its field. Unlike 
Thornton’s and Said’s, her account does 
not begin abruptly in the late eighteenth 
century. Far more naturally, following 
the lead of such scholars as Norman 
Daniel, she opens with the development 
of Islam itself. This allows her to 
develop orientalism as the cultural cor- 
relate of a specific geopolitical situation. 
As she describes it: “The historical ani- 
mosity between Christian Occident and 
Muslim Orient gradually changed, as 
the Ottoman threat grew continually 
less threatening, into a fascinated dis- 
gust instead” (p. 138). “Disgust” may 
be a bit too strong as a generalization 
(Kabbani herself cites examples to the 
contrary), but there can be little doubt 
about the fascination involved. More- 
over, stressing the cultural (rather than 
political) aspect of orientalism helps to 
account for its historical affinity with 
both colonial and noncolonial milieux. 

None of the above points are extra- 
neous to Kabbani’s view of art. Hers isa 
perspective from which the historical 
and contemporary forms of orientalism 
are equally significant. Her analysis of 


orientalist images (pp. 74-85) utilizes 
both genres to good effect (although she 
is not perfectly informed about Dela- 
eroix).'!! Her reading of Géréme’s Slave 
Market (p. 79) is especially interesting 
because it articulates a network of sig- 
nificant details all directed towards a 
morally judgmental, yet still-eroticized 
image. 

As with texts, Kabbani’s approach is 
exible enough not to treat all pictorial 
orientalism in this key. She acknowl- 
edges that along with exploitative, 
voyeuristic, morally presumptive 
images, the East brought enrichment to 
artists such as Renoir and Matisse (p. 
12). As if to disavow that this amounts 
only to an elevation of modernism from 
the orientalist morass, she adds Fromen- 
tin to the same list. From Said’s stand- 
point, of course, any such statement is 
suspect, modernist or not: it would 
appear to suggest, falsely, the possibility 
of disengagement of the artist from the 
sociopolitical system. In fact, Kabbani’s 
own goals are more limited, and more 
compatible with Said’s. 

In art, and in general, Kabbani notes 
that the Orient fulfilled “many needs 
that the Europeans brought to it” (p. 
12). Her difference with Said is that she 
imagines, quite reasonably, that there 
can be greater or lesser degrees of fac- 
tual acquaintance and misconstrual. In 
a complementary move from Said’s 
position—its radical “authorlessness— 
she pays more attention to the biogra- 
phies of the authors and artists she 
treats. Here again she moves to establish 
differences among particular oriental- 
ists rather than viewing and judging 
orientalism as a whole. 

The evident next question is how to 
organize these different creative repre- 
sentations of the Orient, lacking the 
systematic rigor Said’s scheme lends to 
his account. And the most obvious 
choice, which Kabbani adopts through- 
out, is to array them around their com- 
mon claim to experience of the East. As 
a study of “art and experience,” Kab- 
bani’s mode of study thus becomes more 
compatibie as well with the assumptions 
of Thorntan’s work and can be informed 
by some ef its findings. But the crucial 
difference between the two is that Kab- 
bani recognizes that the claim to knowl- 
edge of the East is itself a construct. 
Kabbani’s scheme thus need not be con- 
fined to actual travelers and holds no 
promise of ascertaining a “real” or “ob- 
jective” rendering. To admit that 
Gérôme’s work is more full of recondite 
details than, say, Chasseriau’s, does not 
mean it presents a more accurate pic- 
ture. 

Kabbaai's position thus constitutes 
only a bit of a retreat from Said’s near- 


solipsistic view of orientalism. It hardly 
signals a return to a mimetic account, 
but rather an appeal to take orientalist 
artifacts (textual or visual) seriously in 
their own right as part of an artist’s body 
of work, without denying their place in 
the larger structure of orientalism as 
well. Ultimately, it suggests an analyti- 
cal approach to orientalist artworks, a 
worthwhile complement to the more 
synthetic, system-based approach of 
Said. 

Thus Kabbani’s study, and Thorn- 
ton’s to some extent, begin to offer the 
possibility of rapprochement between 
the positions of the pure aesthete and the 
tireless illuminator of exploitation. They 
intimate clear, but complex, relations 
between political-cultural orientalism 
and orientalist works of art. But Kab- 
bani’s loose and impressionistic argu- 
ment would need something of the in- 
depth acquaintance of Thornton to 
bring this line of endeavor to a further 
stage. Which is to say that there is room 
in studies of artistic orientalism for both 
viewpoints to make a lasting contribu- 
tion. For although it is clear that a 
purely formal or iconographic treatment 
of orientalism misses much about its 
importance and meaning, a social his- 
tory of it bounded by the nineteenth- 
century phenomenon of colonialism can- 
not fully account for its breadth, speci- 
ficity, and long life." 


Notes 
1 Two recent works exploring the “‘orientalism” 
of earlier periods are John B. Friedman, The 
Monstrous Races in Medieval Art and 
Thought, Cambridge, MA, 1981; and Julian 
Raby, Venice, Dürer, and the Oriental Mode, 
London and Totowa, NJ, 1982. 


2 Thus, for instance, in the catalogue of the 
best-known recent exhibit on orientalism, the 
clearest general description of the movement 
deemed it a series of “artistic solutions to the 
challenge of depicting unfamiliar terrain, cus- 
toms, light and colour,” Maryanne Stevens, 
“Western Art and Its Encounter with the 
Islamic World,” in The Orientalists: Delacroix 
to Matisse, exh. cat., Washington, DC, 
National Gallery of Art, 1984, p. 15. In the 
first “classic” of orientalism, Jean Alazard, 
L'Orient et la Peinture Francaise au XIXe 
Siècle, Paris, 1930, p. 203, Alazard did not, in 
fact, present all orientalist artists as passive 
recorders, but the book ends with a similar 
claim for early-twentieth-century orientalism, 
a favorite area of interest for Lynne Thornton: 
“A vrai dire, cest surtout au cours de ce trente 
derniéres années que les peintres ont vu les pays 
d'Orient sans préjugés.” Cf. the cautionary 
note of another recent catalogue: “Before 
accepting Orientalist painting as a docu- 
mentary record of the Near East as it appeared 
more than a century ago, we must bear in mind 
that this art shows us the Islamic world only 
through the eyes of an alien culture,” Donald 


E. Rosenthal, Orientalism: The Near East in 
French Painting, 1800-1880, exh. cat., Ro- 
chester, NY, Memorial Art Gallery of the 
University of Rochester, 1982, p. 8. 


3 As William Johnston rightly reminds us in his 
preface tod_ynne Thornton’s earlier The Orien- 
talists (see n. 4, below), p. 11, not only were 
many accepted painters of the East actually 
little acquainted with it, but also a number who 
had experienced it were hardly moved to depict 
it. Uniquely alert to such possibilities, he then 
characterizes Thornton's scope as limited to 
“Only those painters who actually travelled in 
Islamic countries, and whose works presum- 
ably record their experiences” (my empahsis). 


4 Lynne Thornton, The Orientalists: Painters- 
Travellers, 1828-1908 (The Orientalists, 1), 
Paris, 1983. 


5 Bram Dijkstra, Idols of Perversity, New York, 
1986, touches on this theme in late-nineteenth- 
century art. See also: Malek Alloula, The Colo- 
nial Harem, trans. M. Godzich, W. Godzich, 
Minneapolis, 1986; Alain Grosrichard, Struc- 
ture du sérail Paris, 1979. 


6 Edward Said, Orientalism, New York, 1978. 


7 James Clifford, review of Orientalism, in His- 
tory and Theory, 19 (1980), p. 210. 


8 Edward Sullivan has argued that in the case of 
Spain orientalism served as a positive assertion 
of that nation’s own heritage, Edward J. Sulli- 
van, “Mariano Fortuny Y Marsal and Orien- 
talism in Nineteenth-Century Spain,” Arts 
55:8(April 1981), pp. 96-101. 


9 Later printed as “The Imperial Spectacle,” 
Grand Street, 6:2(Winter 1987), pp. 82-104. 
Said has, apparently, discussed orientalist 
painting briefly in a BBC documentary that 
has not been broadcast in this country. 


10 First was probably Linda Nochlin, “The Imag- 
inary Orient,” Art in America, 71:5(May 
1983), pp. 118-31, 187-91, which Said himself 
endorsed in a lecture at the University of 
Chicago. A sustained recent piece, which 
begins with a quotation from Said, is Marilyn 
R. Brown, “The Harem Dehistoricized: Ingres’ 
Turkish Bath,” Arts 61:10(Summer 1987), pp. 
58-68. 


11 Contra Kabbani, p. 75, Delacroix’s Death of 
Sardanapalus, as has often been noted, is not a 
direct illustration of Lord Byron’s Sardanapa- 
lus. 


12 As this review went to press, the publication of 
a new beok-length study of orientalism was 
announced by Cambridge University Press: 
John Sweetman, The Oriental Obsession: 
Islamic inspiration in British American Art, 
1500-1920. Unfortunately, it is not yet avail- 
able for review. 
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Ruth E. “me, Gemini G. E. L.: Art and 
Collaboratien, New York, Abbeville 
Press, 1985. Pp. 280; 275 illus., 124 in 
color. $45. 


Pat Gilmour, Ken Tyler—Master 
Printer and the American Print Renais- 
sance, New York, Hudson Hills Press, 
Inc., 19&6. Pp. 160; 115 illus., 64 in 
color. $25. 


Riva Castleman, Jasper Johns: A Print 
Retrospective, Boston, Little Brown and 
Co., 1986, Pp. 148; 106 illus., 43 in 
color. $4). 


Ellen G. D'Oench and Jean E. Feinberg, 
Jim Diae Prints, 1977-1985, New 
York, Harper and Row, 1986. Pp. 182; 
206 illus, 21 in color. Paper, $19.95; 
$29.95. 


Richard S. Field, Richard Hamilton: 
Image aad Process, 1952-1982, Stutt- 
gart, London, Hansjérg Mayer, 1983. 
Pp. 83; 77 illus., 50 in color. 


Collaboration in making prints, which is 
the central theme of the five books under 
review, has existed practically since the 
beginnings of printmaking. In fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century Europe, artists 
conceivec. and designed woodcut prints, 
but the blacks themselves were often cut 
by skillec artisans, called Formschneid- 
ers. It is known that many of Diirer’s 
great woodcuts were designed by him, 
but cut by a succession of guild carvers, 
some of w hose names have come down to 
us. Similar collaboration was common 
in the centuries that followed. In the 
Orient, the standard “team” for making 
Japanesecolor woodcuts consisted of the 
artist, whe conceived the design and 
generally directed the production of a 
print, the highly skilled block cutter, 
and finally the printer. Characteristi- 
cally, we know the name of only the 
artist. Cutters and printers were seen as 
mere craftsmen. Only in the West, dur- 
ing the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, do we see the isolated 
printmaker, working by himself, taking 
responsiblity for the whole process. 

All five books deal primarily with 
what is reterred to as the printmaking 
“renaissatee.” They chronicle the re- 
cent return in the United States to a 
pattern cf collaboration between im- 
portant artists and master printers and 
discuss tke significance of this fruitful 
relationship. Combined, they give some- 
thing approaching a complete view of 
the intense, challenging, creative activ- 
ity and tne cooperative interaction of 
artist and printer that precede the pre- 
sentation of today’s prints to the public. 
Although documentation of prints is 
given in slightly different form in each 
book, in all of them this valuable infor- 


mation is thorough enough to give the 
reader all the technical information 
needed for a full sense of every print 
covered and the way it was made. All 
five are well written and thoroughly 
researched by authors who are highly 
qualified to write with authority about 
printmaking. 

Ruth Fine, an accomplished print- 
maker and teacher of printmaking, is 
Curator of Graphic Arts at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington. She pre- 
pared the traveling exhibition, Gemini 
G. E. L; Art and Collaboration, of 
works from the Gemini Archive, which 
is housed in the Gallery. The show 
opened in Washington in November 
1984, then moved on to Seattle, Kansas 
City, the Fogg, and Los Angeles County 
Museums. Her catalogue for the exhibi- 
tion is handsome, large, and lavishly 
illustrated. It tells the story of a pivo- 
tally important West Coast printing and 
publishing establishment, its innova- 
tions, and its vital role in the develop- 
ments and expansion of the limits of 
printmaking. A foreword by J. Carter 
Brown, the Director of the National 
Gallery, and an excellent account of 
mid-twentieth-century printmaking by 
Bruce Davis—in which he makes clear 
the distinction between professional 
printmakers and “peintres graveurs” (p. 
9)--precede Fine’s clear text, which 
begins with a general report on the 
beginnings of Gemini. Chapters on indi- 
vidual artists’ experiences at Gemini fol- 
low: Robert Rauschenberg, who pushed 
Gemini further than thought possible; 
Ellsworth Kelly, whose simple, flat, 
color shapes caused challenging techni- 
cal problems; the sixty editions that 
David Hockney made there; Jasper 
Johns’s exploration of his deeply per- 
sonal images through many proofs; Sam 
Francis; Roy Lichtenstein; and finally a 
new generation of younger artists. Each 
print reproduced is fully described and 
documented by title, date, printer, and 
assistants, technical information, me- 
diums (often more than one), paper, all 
edition information and proofs, size, 
Gemini number, and donor. In addition 
to an exhaustive bibliography and index, 
the book ends with biographical notes on 
the artists who appear in the text, with 
the welcome bonus of a good photograph 
of each artist. 

Pat Gilmour has followed Ken Tyler’s 
career and role in collaborative print- 
making for many years. She is Curator 
of International Prints and Illustrated 
Books at the Australian National Gal- 
lery, which purchased Tyler’s complete 
collection of archival proofs from his 
years at Gemini when he moved to the 
East Coast. Her careful biographical 
study of Tyler, the outline of his achieve- 


ments as one of “a new breed of master 
printer[s]” (p. 7), and his fruitful, often 
challenging, collaboration with an im- 
pressive list—a who’s who—-of leading 
contemporary artists are set forth in a 
well-written text. Ken Tyler, whom 
Robert Hughes has called an “impe- 
tuous technological Houdini” (p. 7), has 
been a key actor in the new enlargement 
of both the technical and expressive 
possibilities of printmaking. 

Gilmour’s book is generously illu- 
minated with excellent reproductions, as 
well as photographs of activities in the 
studio. More than half the illustrations 
are in color, expertly printed in Singa- 
pore.' The reproductions generally ac- 
company the text that describes them, 
and convenient marginal notes refer by 
plate number to the specific piece under 
discussion. In addition to a chronology 
of Tyler’s career and a solid bibliogra- 
phy, there is a useful checklist of prepa- 
ratory drawings and rare proofs that 
make up the Tyler Archive. 

The Director of the Department of 
Prints and Illustrated Books at The 
Museum of Modern Art, Riva Castle- 
man, gives us an excellent catalogue, 
also lavishly illustrated, of the Jasper 
Johns print retrospective show at 
MOMA in the spring and summer of 
1986. This book, printed in Italy, is as 
handsome as it is authoritative. The 
assertion on the book jacket and on page 
11 that there is “little question that he 
[Johns] has contributed more, qualita- 
tively, than any living artist to the 
printed form of art” may be somewhat 
overstated, but his twenty-five years of 
work in various printmaking techniques 
certainly qualify him as one of today’s 
leading printmakers. 

Castleman gives us a very good 
account of the development of Johns’s 
work and the complexity of his vision, as 
well as the iconographic games he plays. 
It also analyzes the technical aspects of 
his work, such as his reuse of stones and 
his interest in intaglio, imprints of body 
parts, and photo images. There is an 
extensive consideration of his play with 
words, his restatement of earlier ideas, 
and the reciprocal influences in his 
prints and paintings. The first fifty 
pages of unillustrated text include easy- 
to-follow references to the rich display 
of reproductions that follow. 

Printed at the bottom half of each 
page of text are quotations from Johns’s 
own observations about himself and his 
work. These statements are often unre- 
lated to the text above with respect to 
chronology and content, but they are 
admirably revealing of Johns’s points of 
view and his thinking about making art 
and his part in it. Following the two 
concurrent sets of ideas may present a 
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New Titles from THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


Fragonard, by Pierre Rosenberg 

Perhaps no artist so epitomizes the graceful sensuality expressed 
by the Rococo painters as does Jean-Honoré Fragonard (1732- 
1806), considered one of the finest artists of his time. This lavishly 
illustrated volume, the only book in English on Fragonard, in- 
cludes virtually all of his known works, many of them never 
before published. f 

Pierre Rosenberg offers a significant reevaluation of Fragonard 
and establishes a new chronology of his life and work that will 
form the basis for all future scholarship. Some 1,000 comparative 
illustrations of works by Fragonard and his contemporaries com- 
plement Rosenberg’s in-depth discussion of over 200 paintings, 
drawings, and prints by the artist, many of them newly attributed 
and dated. Included are a bibliography and a chronology. 

This volume accompanies a major exhibition at the Metropoli- 
tan February 6 through May 8, 1988. 640 pages, 1,300 illus. (125 in 
full color), 8%" x u”. Cloth. (MMA/Harry N. Abrams, Inc.) 
Regular price, $85.c0. Special Museum price (E0473X) $45.00 


Zurbarán 

by Jeannine Baticle, with essays by Yves Bottineau, Jonathan Brown, 
and Alfonso E. Pérez Sánchez 

The great Spanish Baroque painter Francisco de Zurbarán (1598- 
1664), like his contemporary Ve elázquez, is widely regarded as the 
exponent of a uniquely Spanish vision of 17th-century life. 

In this scholarly, comprehensive study of Zurbaran’s work, 
Jeannine Baticle presents a wealth of previously unpublished 
material, providing new information on attributions, prove- 
nances, and the dating of works. The numerous illustrations 
include not only Zurbaran’s famous portraits and still lifes, but 
also paintings from altarpieces and paintings cycles originally 
commissioned by and installed in monasteries. A bibliography 
and notes are included. 

Zurbarán accompanied a recent exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of 71 of the artist’s finest religious paintings. 352 pages, 
159 illus. (55 in full color). 8/4" x 1r”. 

Cloth. (MMA/Harry N. Abrams, Inc.) Regular price, $65.00. 
Special Museum price (E0461X) $45.00 


The Robert Lehman Collection 
Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann, Coordinator 
Thirteen scholarly volumes published over the next several years 
will identify, describe, and illustrate the entire Robert Lehman 
Collection at the Metropolitan Museum of over 2,000 items — 
European paintings, drawings, and decorative arts objects. 
(MMA/Princeton University Press). 
Volume VI: Italian Eighteenth-Century Drawings 
by James Byam Shaw and George Knox 
This is the second volume in the series to be published. * Includes 
works by Canaletto, Francesco Guardi, Giovanni Battista 
Tiepolo, Domenico Tiepolo, and Giovanni Battista Piranesi. 272 
pages, 16 full-color, 186 duotone, and 39 black-and-white illus., 
8%" xu", Cloth. Regular price, $65.00. 

Special Museum price (E3006X) $50.00 


*The first volume, published in 1987, is Volume I: Italian Paint- 
ings, by John Pope-Hennessy, assisted by Laurence B, Kanter. 
Regular price, $90.00. Special Museum price (E3001X) $75.00 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Special Service Office, Middle Village, N.Y. 11381 


Art of the Dogon: Selections from the 
Lester Wunderman Collection, by Kate Ezra 
The sculpture of the Dogon people of Mali is one of the richest 
traditions of West Africa and a highlight of the Metropolitan 
Muscum’s permanent collection of African art. This volume gives 
the most recent research and thinking on the subject of African 
art, and features sixty-three of the finest pieces of Dogon art 
collected by Lester Wunderman. A photogr aph of each piece is 
accompanied by a detailed discussion of its style, function, and 
significance. Includes a glossary and a bibliography. Published to 
accompany an exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum February 
10 through July 10, 1988. 116 pages, 80 illus., map, 8%" x n”. 
Cloth. (MMA/Harry N. Abrams, Inc.) Regular price $19.95. 
Special Museum price (Eo469X) $14.95 
Paper. (MMA) (Eo470X) $9.95 
American Paradise: The World of the Hudson River School 
Introduction by John K. Howat; essays by Kevin J. Avery, Oswaldo 
Rodriguez Roque, John K. Howat, and Doreen Bolger Burke and 
Catherine Hoover Voorsanger 
The mountains, rivers, lakes, meadows, and forest slopes of 
America signified to the mid-1oth-century artists of the Hudson 
River School the mysterious truths of nature. Founded on the 
principles of Thomas Cole and Asher B. Durand and continuing 
through such disciples as Frederic E, Church and Albert Bier- 
stadt, the works of this group are recognized today as quintessen- 
tial expressions of American landscape. 

This is the catalogue of a recent exhibition at the Metropolitan. 
Eighty-five major works are illustrated. 368 pages, 255 illus. (85 in 
full color). 9%” x 1%". Cloth. (MMA/Harry N. Abrams, Inc.) 
Regular price, $49.50. Special Museum price (Eo454.X) $39.50 


American Art Posters of the 1890s in The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, including the Leonard A. Lauder Collection 
compiled by David W. Kiehl, with essays by Phillip Dennis Cate, 
Nancy Finlay, and David W. Kiehl 
This is the first comprehensive survey of a distinctive style of 
poster art developed in America during the 1890s that had a 
lasting influence on poster design and collecting. Nearly 300 
works are illustrated—the complete catalogue of the Museum’s 
holdings in this area. Artists’ biographies and a bibliography are 
provided. 200 pages, 380 illus. (56 in full color), 9" x 12”. 
Cloth. (MMA/Harry N. Abrams, Inc.) Regular price, $45.00. 
Special Museum price (Eo4s9X) $35.00 


ORDERING INFORMATION 

Orders from individuals: To order by mail, send a check to: The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Special Service Office, Middle Village, 
N.Y. 11381. (Checks must be in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank.) 
Shipping charges: For orders under $10.00, $2.25; from $10.01 to 
$25.00, $2.95; from $25.01 to $40.00, $3.95; from $40.01 to $75.00, 
$4.95; and over $75.00, $5.95. 

Add sales taxes for deliveries in New York State, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut only. 


Orders from booksellers and educational institutions: Orders must be 
addressed to the copublisher/distributor where one is given. Orders for 
books published exclusively by the Museum should be addressed as fol- 
lows: i the U.S. and Canada, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Institu- 
tional Sales, Special Service Office, Middle Village, N.Y. 11381; elsewhere, 
Feffer & Simons, Inc., 1114 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
10036-7794. 

Shipping charges: Please contact above addresses for charges. 


problem to some readers, but managing 
te absorb both is well worth the effort. 
Documentation is similar to that in the 
Fine book. The final pages include a 
bibliography and complete catalogue of 
the works in the exhibition. 

Jim Dine Prints, 1977—1987, is a cat- 
alogue raisonné published in association 
with an exhibition at the Davison Art 
Center and Ezra and Cecile Zelkha Gal- 
lery at Wesleyan University in Middle- 
town, Connecticut. Like the other books, 
this one is handsomely illustrated. With 
Dine, we do not have quite a typical 
story of callaboration. Although he has 
worked with and frequently depended 
cn professional printers, Dine is a mas- 
ter printmaker himself. With the possi- 
ble exception of Jasper Johns, Dine has 
worked more in intaglio than any of the 
other artists | have been discussing. This 
is a medium that allows him repeated 
corrections, editing, and revision of his 
images, which he often makes on recy- 
cled plates. 

The essays, by the coauthors, Ellen 
D’Oench and Jean E. Feinberg, that 
begin the book give us a composite 
image of Dine’s complex personality, his 
ways of working, and the personal ico- 
nography that, in many variations on a 
few basic themes, has occupied him over 
the years. 

Following the introductory essays is 
grouped a choice collection of twenty- 
ene good reproductions of selected indi- 
vidual prints. The remaining illustra- 
tions are in black and white, covering 
works both in and out of the exhibition, 
including a number of studies of Venus, 
a motif in which Dine has been 
interested since 1982. 

This baok is an excellent survey that 
can be leafed-through in a summary 
way to gain a general notion of what 
Dine is all about or studied as a meticu- 
‘ous record of technical processes and 
detailed netes on how, and sometimes 
why, individual prints were made. Docu- 
mentation is thorough and complete. A 
valuable added feature at the end is a 
chronology of Dine’s print activities 
from 1954 to 1985, along with a selected 
bibliography and checklist of the prints 
that appeared in the exhibition. 

Finally, Richard Hamilton: Image 
and Process, 1952-1982 is a modestly 
scaled but excellent catalogue of an 
exhibition of Hamilton’s work at Lon- 
don’s Tate Gallery. Two brief essays—a 
foreword by the artist and an introduc- 
tion by Richard S. Field, Curator of 
Prints, Drawings, and Photographs at 
the Yale University Art Gallery—pres- 
ent Hamualton’s attitudes towards his 
work and discuss his ironic approach to 
images and subject matter, as well as the 
seemingly perverse reversal of every 


kind that is found in his work. Hamilton 
refuses to espouse any single, personal 
style, so writing about his work is a 
challenge. Field succeeds admirably in 
helping the reader to understand the 
artist’s densely thoughtful images and 
suspended and fragmented meanings, 
although the text does require careful 
reading. 

The catalogue that follows the two 
essays is a satisfying presentation of the 
prints in the exhibition, with excellent 
illustrations? and extended, informative 
comments on the processes and changes 
that occur as each successive state in a 
sequence builds on those that went 
before. With each new print, Hamilton 
switches dramatically to a new subject 
and completely different visual lan- 
guage and technical approach. During 
the 1960s, Hamilton tended to work 
with photo images, but the source mate- 
rial was fractured, fragmented, and 
reassembled in collage-like relation- 
ships—-or nonrelationships—with pow- 
erful expressive effect. Later, his 1973 
sequence, Picasso's meninas, which 
combines Velasquez’s composition with 
evocations of “characters” from various 
periods in Picasso’s oeuvre and the art- 
ist’s musings on his role in the process, is 
executed in etching and acquatint with 
drawn, rather than photographic, 
images. The /m Horne’s house series, 
Hamilton’s 1981 depiction of an episode 
in James Joyce’s Ulysses, is the most 
recent of the prints treated in the book. 
It also is completely drawn by the 
artist’s hand. 

Of course, the printing workshops and 
specific artists identified in the book 
titles are given major emphasis, but 
other important contributors to the “re- 
naissance” are frequently mentioned 
either at length or in passing. Tatyana 
Grosman and her Universal Limited Art 
Editions (ULAE) are given credit for 
important pioneering efforts in attract- 
ing leading artists and teaming them up 
with knowledgeable technicians. June 
Wayne, who, with Ford Foundation sup- 
port, founded the Tamarind Lithogra- 
phy Workshop, and the long roster of 
thoroughly trained master printers and 
curators it produced are suitably recog- 
nized. A number of other master print- 
ers and many other artists, all closely 
involved in collaborative printmaking, 
are generously covered. Partly because 
the already established luster of the 
artists they served helped to ensure the 
economic success of collaboration, the 
list includes many of the major figures 
of the present and recent-past art scene. 
Josef Albers’s important editions, made 
in collaboration with Ken Tyler at 
Tamarind, Gemini, and Tyler Graphics, 
helped substantially in launching each 


of these workshops. Tyler’s long-term 
and fruitful partnership with Frank 
Stella is chronicled in detail, as are the 
activities of others, such as Robert 
Rauschenberg, Roy Lichtenstein, David 
Hockney, Robert Motherwell, Helen 
Frankenthaler, and Claes Oldenberg. 


uring the past thirty years, there 

has been a dramatic change in the 
world of printmaking. An energetic revi- 
val of serious activity in prints in the 
United States began in the early 1940s 
with Stanley William Hayter and those 
working with him. Hayter insisted that 
to be really “original,” the printmaker 
had to work largely alone, and conceive, 
execute, and publish his or her own work 
without relying on technical assistance. 
Until the mid-1950s, “printmakers” 
went their own ways, developing their 
art and craft, while most “artists” gave 
not a moment’s thought to creating 
prints. A few artists had gone to Europe 
to work with professional master print- 
ers, a relationship that had provided 
service to artists for generations. The 
United States had no supply of master 
printers until Tamarind was founded in 
Los Angeles in 1959 with one of its goals 
the training of a group of highly accom- 
plished experts in the production of 
lithographs. Through Tamarind, lithog- 
raphy was saved from decline and prob- 
able extinction as a fine art, and many 
first-rate artists were given the opportu- 
nity to preduce works that have infi- 
nitely enriched the world’s supply of 
important—-some great—prints. 

I am a representative of Hayter’s 
world, that of the ‘“‘dirty-hands” print- 
maker. I have, however, been an inter- 
ested and appreciative observer of the 
expertise of fine printers and the amaz- 
ing developments they have brought not 
only to lithography but also to the other 
printmaking mediums, as well as the 
constantly expanding creative achieve- 
ments of some of our leading artists who 
have added their vision to the process. 
The two sets of talents, in collaboration, 
have produced a rich flood of prints that 
are now assuming the stature of major 
works of art. Perhaps the most convinc- 
ing evidence that prints have “arrived” 
is the fact that Frank Stella’s Pergusa 
Three Double (1984) commands a price 
of $30,000: 

The development of collaborative 
printmaking has not been without some 
controversy. Followers of Hayter’s con- 
victions assert that collaborative prints 
are not “original,” that the artist’s con- 
ception is somehow muddied by the 
intervention of the printer. There has 
also been considerable ‘questioning of 
the technical perfection that has become 
the rule in impressions and editions 
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ARCHIVAL FACSIMILES LTD 
PERSPECTIVE 


In its earliest phase, the Renaissance science of perspective was fundamental for the establishment of 
the intellectt-al credentials of painting: The major treatises constitute one of the most visually stimulat- 
ing and intellectually engaging traditions in the history of fine books. 





The key publications are attracting renewed attention but are virtually unobtainable in their original 
- form owing to their scarcity and consequent value. To redress this, Archival Facsimiles Ltd, in associa- 
tion with the British Library, is producing a series of facsimiles of those works where demand is strongest. 


The books, selected by a panel of experts are printed on acid free paper and bound in the company’s 
personal Irish linen buckram. The first early classics chosen and now available are: 


Barozzi da Vignola: Le Due regole della prospettiva practica, Ed I Danti, 176pp, 1434" and 934”, Rome 1583. 
A work of immense importance both pictorially and mathematically — the most rounded treatment of 
perspective cf all time. $210/£130 


Lambert: La perspective affranchie, 208pp, 7%" x 434", Zurich 1759. 
The French version of the German text published in the same year. An innovatory work with seven 
pull-out illustrations. $140/£85 a 


Hondius: Instruction en la science de perspective, 112pp, 1434” x 934", The Hague, 1625. 
This famous work contains beautiful illustrations. It provided one of the main visual points of reference 
for seventeenth century Dutch interior artists. $195/£125 


Bosse: Manizre universelle de Monsieur Desargues, 520pp, 7%" x 434", Paris 1648. 
In the history of perspective and geometry this extensively illustrated production is a most important 
work. $180/£110 


Lamy: Perspective made easie, 256pp, 712" x 434", London 1710. 
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made by professional printers. They 
tend to lack the slight flaws one comes to 
expect in prints “made by human 
hands.” 

The Gemini G. E. L. exhibition at 
The Museum of Modern Art generated 
a great deal of negative reaction. East 
Ceast critics decried the immaculate 
machine aesthetic, the polish and flashi- 
ness of these “cool” prints from the 
West Coast. referring as much to the 
subject matter as to technical qualities. 
Other terms that were used were: “‘ele- 
gant,” “chic,” “flawless,” “antiseptic,” 
“depersonalized,” “reproductive” (Gil- 
mour, p. 6}. Rauschenberg and Johns 
were accused of making large editions 
ouly for the money. This basic antipa- 
thy, however, did not persist for long, as 
both connoisseurs and laymen became 
accustomed to the often powerfully 
expressive works that followed. 

Valid collaboration requires an open, 
imaginative artist and a printer who is 
patient, cocperative, technically expert, 
willing to take chances, and able to 
nurture a variety of artistic 
temperaments. 

Some artists, even though favorably 
disposed to becoming deeply involved in 
collaboration and in developing signifi- 
cant ideas in prints, are very dependent 
on their printers. Richard Hamilton tes- 
tifies to his need for technical assistance 
to deal with a complex process ‘‘where so 
many crafty minds have shown the way” 
(Field, p. 6). He appreciates “that the 
happiest results are obtained in an envi- 
ronment created by a master printer” 
tp. 6). David Hockney needed the help 
ef the inventive mind of Ken Tyler to 
devise special ways of producing his 
many prinis. 

Other artists are experienced in the 
eraft and work side by side in both 
artistic and technical partnership with 
their printers. Jasper Johns, although he 
claims not to be able to make a print 
without professional help, is accom- 
plished in a number of printmaking 
techniques and has been involved in 
printmaking for more than twenty-five 
years. Jim Dine, we are told, “has pub- 
lished more than 600 prints in 25 years, 
almost half of them in the decade since 
1975” (L’Oench and Feinberg, p. 1). 
Robert Rauschenberg was at first reluc- 
tant to become involved in printmaking, 
saying that the twentieth century is “no 
time to start writing on rocks” (Gil- 
mour, p. 48). But he has since become 
thoroughly addicted. He tends to come 
to the printing process with only a frag- 
mentary idea of what the final work is to 
be, developing that idea on the press as 
the image emerges and moves towards 
its final form. 

There is much discussion of the ideal 


relationship between the artist and the 
master printer. There should be mutual 
understanding and cooperation and 
acceptance of common values. The art- 
ist should be comfortable and able to 
work freely, without inhibition or self- 
consciousness, and deserves sufficient 
technical briefing to have an under- 
standing of the process and the kinds of 
results that can be expected. Techni- 
cians will do well to learn as much as 
possible about the artist and his work. 
The printers should invite the artists to 
demand anything they feel will advance 
the work and welcome the new, some- 
times challenging, ideas and needs that 
they bring into the shop. Further, they 
need to project the assurance that all 
problems can be solved, that “anything 
is possible” (Gilmour, p. 7). Tamarind 
enunciated the principle that the printer 
should “detect the true spirit of the work 
and give it life, while at the same time 
avoiding any act that might tend to 
impose his own aesthetic upon that of 
the artist” (Gilmour, p. 30). 

As for the artists themselves, Fine 
indicates that Rauschenberg “makes 
collaboration an art form in itself. The 
shop, and the people in it, and the 
machinery, and the know-how that is 
there, to him are like the colors on a 
pallette” (p. 28). Dine says, “everything 
was at my disposal.... I like a printer 
who feels he is a tool for me, feels he is 
the ink and the press. The ideal printer is 
an extension of me and the press” 
(D’Oench and Feinberg, p. 7). Richard 
Hamilton tells us, “each workshop is a 
unique micro-climate, a combination of 
chemistry, machinery and tempera- 
ment” and “the well-tempered craft stu- 
dio is a finely tuned instrument upon 
which it is a joy to perform” (Field, p. 
6). Perhaps the most telling definition of 
the partnership is by Jack Lemon, 
another printer, who states that the “‘re- 
lationship between [Frank] Stella and 
[Ken] Tyler is ‘like a marriage,’ with 
each able to read the other’s mind” 
(Gilmour, p. 125). 

Working with different printers, as 
many artists have done, means learning 
to adjust to new techniques, new habits 
of working, and new levels of communi- 
cation. Printers working with new artists 
must make analogous adjustments. An- 
drew Vlady, of the Chiron Press, says, 
“working procedures must change every 
time a new artist comes to the shop.” He 
is insistent that the press not impose its 
personality on those who come to work 
with him and adds, “a rigid working 
procedure, | feel, will give all the work 
the ‘look’ of a particular shop. I feel that 
‘stylish’ is a state to be avoided.” 

Different printing establishments 
work at different rates of speed. 


Tatyana Grosman at ULAE did not 
believe in hurrying. There were com- 
plaints of long delays in completing edi- 
tions while she searched for the exact 
kind of paper she wanted for the print. 
Tamarind, on a much more accelerated 
schedule, limited their artists’ stays to 
two months, and Gemini, where collabo- 
ration often involved concentration of 
the entire crew on one artist’s work, 
expected that projects be completed “in 
a burst,” a problem for such artists as 
Sam Francis, who need more time to 
develop their ideas. 

These books testify to the “extraordi- 
nary exchange of ideas, skills, and ener- 
gy” that occurred at Gemini and else- 
where through the interaction of gifted 
artists and skilled printers. Fine reports 
that Rauschenberg and Johns “created 
an excitement about printmaking as a 
special, exclusive, self-contained activ- 
ity that rubbed off [on others]. It was 
the intensity of their graphic touch that 
turned people on” (p. 32). 

Not unexpectedly, there has been 
criticism that some master printers are 
not, as some critics would argue they 
should be, merely “tools” or “instru- 
ments” for the artist. Specifically, does 
Ken Tyler assert himself too much? Did 
he dominate too much when he was 
working with Josef Albers? Tyler has 
stated that the printer’s role is not one of 
passive service; he acts as a catalyst, 
with the opportunity for creative collab- 
oration, technical originality, and dar- 
ing. Tyler also asserts that real collabo- 
ration involves decision-making by both 
parties, working closely together. “In 
fact,” he says, “there is no rule which 
lays down that the aesthetic components 
of a print may not be contributed 
equally by both artist and printer on a 
fifty-fifty basis” (Gilmour, p. 30). 
Maybe we have to concede that a strong, 
assertive printer will, inevitably, play a 
major role in shaping the final state- 
ment, then ask ourselves whether this is 
a really serious breach of propriety. 

Fine, Gilmour, and Castleman give us 
generous pieces of the history of the 
developments referred to above, and the 
two other volumes tie the particular 
personalities and occurrences they cover 
into the general sequence of events, from 
the founding of ULAE in 1957, Tamar- 
ind’s Ford Grant in 1959, Ken Tyler’s 
Gemini Limited in 1965 and then the 
beginnings of Gemini G. E. L. in 1966, 
the Gemini exhibition at MOMA in 
1971, Tyler’s move east in 1973, and the 
later developments that bring us up to 
the present. 

By the early 1970s, there was a prolif- 
eration of excellent professional master 
printing shops over the country, manned 
by fine printers who learned their craft 
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Jacqueline and Maurice Guillaud have created 
an entirely new kind of art book 
visually original, generous, startling! 


he Guillauds’ art books give us 
an entirely new experience—a 
profound and stirring encounter 
with painting. Drawing on techniques 
of the theatre, the Guillauds present art 
in ways that bring the viewer into the 
paintings. Using special onion-skin 
paper, they brilliantly simulate the deli- 


Paintings. Using details, unusual jux- 
tapositions, sheets of color, and graphic 
elements to draw the eve—as in the 
pairings of Matisse images with hisown 
words—they create a rich intimacy 
between the viewer and the work. The 
Guillauds capture between two covers, 
as no other art books do, the unique 


cate patina of Fra Angelico’s frescoes, spirit and power of each painter's 
the powerful impasto of Goya’s Black vision. 
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at Tamarind and Gemini. The number 
of handsome new prints has multiplied 
almost explosively, and new technical 
developments that, contrary to the 
secretiveness and mystery found among 
European printers, are widely shared. 

Up until che mid-1960s, the “renais- 
sance” was mainly concerned with 
lithography. and most new technical 
developments occurred in that tech- 
nique. Slowly, however, interest in inta- 
glio and relief began to appear, and 
silkscreen as a fine print medium came 
into its ewn. Credit for moving silk- 
screen from commercial art to a 
respected aiche in the fine arts belongs 
largely to Chris Prater and his Kelpra 
Studio in London. It became the ideal 
medium for the 1960s, with its hard 
edge, quick printability for speedy feed- 
back, and capacity for ease in making 
even major, dramatic changes. 

To one interested in graphic tech- 
niques, the listing of technical innova- 
tions deseribed in all five volumes is 
fascinating. Jim Dine has, for many 
years, been using electric power tools 
such as disc sanders and die grinders to 
take the place of the scraper for modify- 
ing or even removing etched passages in 
his intaglio plates. He also abrades the 
plate with tools and sandpaper to pro- 
duce textures and tones. Ken Tyler has a 
refrigerated lithographic press bed to 
allow him to capture and preserve the 
most delicate washes. Dine uses his 
power grinder and a flexible-shaft cut- 
ting tool to achieve uniquely cursive 
effects in woodcut; others have used 
lasers to cut woodblocks for relief print- 
ing. Perhaps the most important new 
“tool” of the printmaker is the possibil- 
ity of transferring photographic images 
to the lithographic stone, etching plate, 
and silkscreen stencil. This has made 
possible tne easy photographic transfer 
to the stone, plate, or screen of images 
drawn by hand on mylar transparencies 
and has, of course, ushered in the possi- 
bility of wholesale use of actual photo- 
graphic mages. 

And these techniques are not neces- 
sarily used alone. Ken Tyler says that 
print processes should not be segregated. 
It is now not unusual for a given print to 
be made by layering three of four dif- 
ferent techniques in sequence on the 
paper, to achieve effects that would be 
impossible with only a single kind of 
impression. 

Another quality of contemporary 
prints is size. In the 1940s, prints were 
customarily in the twelve-by-eighteen- 
inch range or smaller. Competitive 
group shows had very conservative size 
limitations; entries larger than the pre- 
scribed size were automatically ex- 
cluded. Mauricio Lasansky, an impor- 


tant pioneer with Hayter in the 1940s 
revival of printmaking, and the lowa 
Print Group, which he headed, deliber- 
ately sent all oversize prints to competi- 
tions to challenge the restrictions. After 
several wholesale rejections of first-class 
lowa pieces, jurors protested the size 
limits and the battle was won. Size 
restrictions were now a thing of the past. 
Prints up to three feet in size, then 
thought of as being large, are now 
dwarfed by such works as Rauschen- 
berg’s Booster, six-feet high, and Stoned 
Moon, seven feet five inches. Dine has 
made several woodcuts in the seven-foot 
range. Johns’s 1983 monotypes are over 
eight-feet wide, and Stella’s Pergusa 
Three Double is 101 1/2” by 66”. 

Works of this magnitude obviously 
needed presses to accommodate them, 
like Robert Townsend’s press with a 
70°-by-100” bed (D’Oench and Fein- 
berg, p. 8) and Ken Tyler’s large 
hydraulic presses, one of which Richard 
Hamilton calls Tyler’s “monstrous litho 
press of his own devising” (Field, p. 7). 

With the greater color richness that 
can come with more complex prints, it 
became desirable to find quicker ways of 
applying the successive layers that pro- 
duce the final effect. For a long time, 
ULAE and Gemini resisted moving to 
the offset press, but finally succumbed, 
making possible multiple runs in prints 
by Stella and others that have required 
as many as 150 passes through the press 
for each piece. Frank Stella testifies that 
the offset press set him free. 

An interesting if somewhat ancillary 
issue in the renaissance of printmaking 
has been that of paper. Tatyana Gros- 
man was a fanatic about finding exactly 
the right paper, often from Europe or 
Asia, for a given print. Sometimes, the 
size of the edition depended on how 
many sheets of a particular paper she 
could find. Because paper manufactur- 
ers in the United States are reluctant to 
take the trouble to make small, noncom- 
mercial batches of fine paper, many 
collaborative editions are and have been 
printed on Rives or Arches mold-made 
paper from France, especially now that 
the manufacturers have been persuaded 
to provide not only separate sheets—of 
limited size—but rolls to accommodate 
very large works. 

Inevitably, an interest in handmade 
paper has also developed, with small- 
scale paper makers willing to produce 
custom batches with specific qualities 
and characteristics suited to particular 
editions. 

Hockney, Rauschenberg, Stella, and 
Kenneth Noland, among others, have 
worked with image production from 
colored paper pulps combined under the 
control of the artist to make single, 


multicolored compositions. Each color is 
localized in its own prescribed location 
by miniature metal dams as the sheet of 
paper is fermed. For Rauschenberg, 
Ken Tyler arranged to rent and take 
over completely the facilities of the four- 
teenth-century paper factory of Richard 
de Bas, near Ambert, France, for a few 
days of frenetic, creative, partially 
exploratory activity with colored rag 
pulps. Rauschenberg and Tyler have 
also worked with a paper factory in the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Many other aspects of printmaking 
and its neighbor arts, such as the some- 
times frustrating adventures surround- 
ing the manufacture of sculpture multi- 
ples in metal and plastic, are covered in 
the Gemini book. These include the Pro- 
file Airflow and the eighteen-foot swiv- 
eling and heavy-breathing /cebag for 
Claes Oldenberg. Projects such as these 
required collaboration with agencies 
outside the print workshops. Luckily, 
the West Coast was and is well supplied 
with the skills and facilities found in the 
high-tech aircraft and aerospace indus- 
tries, not to mention those in Holly- 
wood’s film studios. 

Obviously, these are not the only 
books on contemporary printmaking, 
but they add substantially to the chroni- 
cle of what has become a genuinely and 
deservedly important segment of today’s 
art world. 


Notes 
1 On p. 102, the captions for figures 76 and 77 
are reversed. 


2 Two errors in identification of reproductions by 
number could confuse the careful reader. On 
pp. 42 and 43, figures 29 and 30, and on p. 59, 
figures 44 and 45 appear to be reversed. 


3 Michael Knigin and Murray Zimiles. The Con- 
temporary Lithographic Printshop Around the 
World, New York, 1974, p. 57. 


Paul B. Arnold taught in the 
Department of Art at Oberlin College 
from 1941 to his retirement in 1985, 
chairing the Department from 1970 to 
1979. He works primarily in color 
woodcut. He was President of the 
College Art Association from 1986 to 
1988. 
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No other book or series of books can 
tell your students more about art than 


THE WORLD OF ART 


“The World of Art series, initiated 30 years ago by Thames 
and Hudson in London...has now been reassembled and brought 
briskly up to date. At $995 in Paperback, with crisp, sharp type, good 
Paper, and up to 250 illustrations each, the books would be hard to beat.” 


—-OHN RUSSELL, The New York Times Book Review 





The World of Art series offers more than eighty titles on virtually every 
artistic era, genre, and subject, from the ancient world to the most modern 
movements. The books are written by leading critics and scholars and are 

heavily illustrated. All are available at $995 (paperback). 


Recent publications... 
The Thames and Hudson The Thames and Hudson 
Dictionary of Art and Artists Dictionary of Art Terms 
Consulting Editor: HERBERT READ f 
Revised Edition: NIKOS STANGOS By EDWARD LUCIE-SMITH 


This comprehensive reference work covers arusts, paintings, More than 2000 entries embrace the vast vocabulary of paint- 
sculpture, terms, schools, styles, and movements. 376 ing and sculpture, architecture and photography. the decorative. 
illustrations. applied, and graphic arts. 375 illustrations. 


Gauguin 
By BELINDA THOMSON 


Making extensive use of news research and matenal, Thornsan 
discusses Gauguin's work in che light of his public persona, his 


relations with his contemporaries, his exhibitions and their critical : 
reception. 182 illustrations, 31 n color 


The World of Art is published by Thames and Hudson Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 10110 
Distributed by WW. Norton & Company 
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Catalogues 
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Adler, Jeremy, and Ulrich Ernst, Text 
als Figur: Visuelle Poesie von der 
Antike bis zur Moderne, exh. cat., 
Weinheim, VCH Verlag for the Herzog 
August Bibliothek, Wolfenbiittel, 1987. 
Pp. 336; 14 color ills., many black-and- 
white ills. Paper, DM 58. 


Adrian, Dennis, and Richard A. Born, 
The Chicago Imagist Print: Ten Artists’ 
Works 1958-1987. A Catalogue Rai- 
sonné, exh. cat., Chicago, David and 
Alfred Smart Gallery, University of 
Chicago, 1987. Pp. 216; 22 color ills., 
467 black-and-white ills. Paper, $25. 


Adriani, Götz, Toulouse-Lautrec, exh. 
cat., trans. Sebastian Wormell, New 
York and London, Thames and Hudson 
(distr. W.W. Norton, New York), 1987, 
Pp. 336; 95 color ills., many black-and- 
white ills. $60. 


Armitage, Shelley, John Held, Jr.: Ilus- 
trator of the Jazz Age, Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1987. Pp. xix + 
220; 12 color ills., 74 black-and-white 
ilis. $37.50. 


Baker, John, Henry Lee McFee and 
Formalist Realism in American Still 
Life, 1923-1936, exh. cat., London and 
Toronto, Associated University Presses 
for the Center Gallery of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, PA, 1987. Pp. 148; 
23 color ilis., 180 black-white ills. $30. 


Balken, Debra Bricker, and Lucy Lip- 
pard, Patricia Johanson: Drawings and 
Models for Environmental Projects, 
1969-1985, exh. cat., Pittsfield, MA, 
Berkshire Museum, 1987. Pp. 70; 6 
color ills., several black-and-white ills. 
Paper. 


Barilleaux, René Paul, Thomas H. Gar- 
ver, and Stanley I. Grand, Wisconsin 
Triennial, exh. cat., Madison, WI, 
Madison Art Center, 1987. Pp. 76; 
many black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Barnitz, Jacqueline, with Janis Berg- 
man-Carton and Florencia Bazzano Nel- 
son, Latin American Artists in New 
York since 1970, exh. cat., Austin, 
Archer M. Huntington Art Gallery, 
College of Fine Arts, University of 
Texas at Austin, 1987. Pp. x + 114; 
many color and black-and-white ills. 
Paper. 


Barooshian, Vahan D., The Art of 


Liberation: Alexander A. Ivanov, Lan- 
ham, MD. New York, London, Univer- 
sity Press of America, 1987. Pp. x + 


105; 18 black-and-white ills. $22.50; 
paper, $9.75. 


Baughman, James C., Trustees, Trust- 
eeship, and the Public Good: Issues of 
Accountability for Hospitals, Muse- 
ums, Universities, and Libraries, New 
York, Westport, CT, London, Quorum 
Books, Greenwood Press, 1987. Pp. 
xviii + 187; no ills. $35. 


Baxandall, Michael, Patterns of Inten- 
tion: On the Historical Explanation of 
Pictures, paper ed., New Haven and 
London, Yale University Press, 1986. 
Pp. xii + 148: 4 color ills., 62 black- 
and-white ills. $25; paper, $10.95. 


Baxter, Barbara A., The Beaux-Arts 
Medal in America, exh. cat., New York, 
American Numismatic Society, 1987. 
Pp. 92; many black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $25. 


Beesch, Ruth K., and Stacia F. Payne, 
Contemporary Sculpture from Florida 
Collections, exh. cat., Gainesville, Uni- 
versity Presses of Florida for the Univer- 
sity Gallery, College of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Florida, 1987. Pp. 52; 9 color 
ilis., 13 black-and-white ills. Paper, $9. 


Bordwell, David, Maxine Fleckner Du- 
cey, and Tim Hawkins, Hollywood 
Glamour 1924-1956: Selected Por- 
traits from the Wisconsin Center for 
Film and Theater Research, exh. cat., 
Madison, Elvehjem Museum of Art, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
1987. Pp. xiv + 62; 66 black-and-white 
ills. Paper. 

Branzi, Andrea, and Nicoletta Branzi, 
Domestic Animals: The Neoprimitive 
Style, trans. Huw Evans, Cambridge, 
MA, MIT Press, 1987. Unp.; many 
color and black-and-white ills. Paper, 
$9.95. 


Brockman, C. Lance, et al., The Twin 
City Scenic Collection: Popular Enter- 
tainment 1895-1929, exh. cat., Minne- 
apolis, University Art Museum, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1987. Pp. 108; 8 color 
ills., many black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Brutvan, Cheryl A., with Anita Coles 
Costello and Helen Raye, Masterworks 
on Paper from the Albright-Knox Gal- 
lery, New York, Hudson Hills Press in 
assoc. with Albright-Knox Gallery, 
Buffalo, 1987. Pp. 168; 75 color ills., 4 
black-and-white ills. $50. 


Coke, Van Deren, Clinton Adams: 
Paintings and Watercolors, 1945-1987, 
exh. cat., Albuquerque, University of 
New Mexico Art Museum, 1987. Pp. 
32; 8 color ills., several black-and-white 
ills. Paper. 


Green, Christopher, Cubism and Its 
Enemies: Modern Movements and 


Reaction in French Art, 1916-1928, 
New Haven and London, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1987. Pp. 325; 28 color ills., 
278 black-and-white ills. $60. 


Green, Eleanor, John Graham: Artist 
and Avatar, exh. cat., Washington, DC, 
The Phillips Collection, 1987. Pp. 168; 
32 color ills., many black-and-white ills. 
Paper. 


Greenfeld, Howard, The Devil and Dr. 
Barnes: Portrait of an American Art 
Collector, New York, Viking, 1987. Pp. 
viii + 306; several black-and-white ills. 
$19.95. 


Hadley, Rollin van N., ed., The Letters 
of Bernard Berenson and Isabella 
Stewart Gardner, 1887—1924, with Cor- 
respondence by Mary Berenson, Boston, 
Northeastern University Press, 1987. 
Pp. xxviii + 718; 50 black-and-white 
ills. $65. 


Henning, Edward B., Creativity in Art 
and Science, 1860-1960, exh. cat., 
Cleveland, Cleveland Museum of Art in 
assoc. with Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington, 1987. Pp. xv + 143; 8 
color ills., 67 black-and-white ills. $32; 
paper, $16.95. 


The Huntington Art Collections: A 
Handbook, San Marino, The Hunting- 
ton Library, 1986. Pp. 197; many black- 
and-white ills. Paper, $12.95. 


Katlan, Alexander W., American Art- 
ists’ Materials Suppliers Directory: 
Nineteenth Century, New York 1810- 
1899, Boston 1823-1887, Park Ridge, 
NJ, Noyes Press, 1987. Pp. xvi + 460; 
95 black-and-white ills. $64. 


Kelly, Franklin, and Gerald L. Carr, The 
Early Landscapes of Frederic Edwin 
Church, 1845—1854 (The Anne Burnett 
Tandy Lectures in American Civiliza- 
tion, No. 6), Fort Worth, Amon Carter 
Museum (distr. University of Texas 
Press, Austin), 1987. Pp. xi + 159; 8 
color ills, 65 black-and-white ills. 
$21.95. 


Kent, Neil, The Triumph of Light and 
Nature: Nordic Art, 1740-1940, New 
York and London, Thames and Hudson 
(distr. W.W. Norton, New York), 1987. 
Pp. 240; 39 color ills., 185 black-and- 
white ills. $35. 


Kleeblatt, Norman L., ed., The Dreyfus 
Affair: Art, Truth, and Justice, exh. 
cat., Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, 
University of California Press in assoc. 
with the Jewish Museum, New York, 
1987. Pp. xxxiii + 315; many black- 
and-white ills. $29.95. 

Kostof, Spiro, American by Design, 
based on the PBS series by Guggenheim 
Productions, Inc., New York and 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1987. 
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The Collected Letters of William Morris 
Volume II, Part A: 1881-1884 Volume II, Part B: 1885-1888 
Edited by Norman Kelvin 


These volumes continue the only complete edition of the surviving correspondence 
of William Morris (1834-1896), a protean figure who exerted a major influence as 
poet, craftsman, master printer. and designer. Covering the years 1881 through 
1888, they treat the most dramatic period in another facet of Morris's career: his work 
as a political activist. There are new documents in great numbers in these volumes, as 
in the first, and readers “for many years to come will be indebted to Mr. Kelvin for his 
splendid achievement.” 
~-William S. Peterson, New York Times Book Review 
Volume II. Part A Cloth: $45.00 ISBN 0-691-06600-0 
Volume Il, Part B Cloth: $49.50 ISBN 0-691-06723-6 


Redesigning the World 
William Morris, the 1880s, and the Arts and Crafts 
Peter Stansky 


"a very readable and enjoyable book. It is not so much a biography of William 
Morris as a consideration of him as a political and an esthetic phenomenon and as the 
founder of a number of organizations, .. . Mr. Stansky examines them witha learning 
that is never pedantic, frequently humorous and always intelligent.” 

Quentin Bell, The New York Times Book Review 
Paper: $12.95 ISBN 0-691-01411-6 


Picturing Art in Antwerp, 1550-1770 
Zirka Zaremba Filipczak 


During the period when Antwerp was the art center of Northern Europe, the 
painters of the city produced an unprecedented number of pictures on the theme of 
art that frequently show identifiable paintings and sculptures. Picturing Art in Antwerp 
examines these self-referential paintings. 

The author discovers that many images that appear to record existing conditions 
actually incorporate elements from real life into fictional ensembles, mixing fact and 
fiction to promote the artists’ social aspirations or to present certain views of art. 

While placing these works in a social context, the book explores the data they pro- 
vide for the study of European art theory, both before and after the death of Rubens 
in 1640. 

Approximately 100 illustrations. Cloth: $60.00 ISBN 691-04047-8 


Newly revised. Now in paperback. 


The Italian Renaissance 
Culture and Society in Italy 
Peter Burke 


In this substantially revised edition of his widely acclaimed work, Peter Burke 
presents a social and cultural history of the Italian Renaissance. He discusses the 
social and political institutions that existed in Italy during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and he analyzes the ways of thinking and seeing that characterized this 
period of extraordinary artistic creativity, 

Paper: $12.50 ISBN 0-691-02838-9 Cloth: $38.50 ISBN 0-691-09431-4 
Note: Not for sale in Britain, Europe, and Latin America. 
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Princeton University Press 
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Pp. x + 388; 20 color ills., many black- 
and-white ills. $24.95. 


Langdale, Ceeily, Gwen John: With a 
Catalogue Raisonné of the Paintings 
and a Selection of the Drawings, New 
Haven and London, Yale University 
Press for the Paul Mellon Centre for 
Studies in British Art, 1987. Pp. xii + 
251: 64 color ills., 370 black-and-white 
ills. $50. 


Lemagny, Jean-Claude, and André 
Rouillé, eds., A History of Photography: 
Secial and Cultural Perspectives, trans. 
Janet Lloyd, Cambridge and New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1987. Pp. 
288; 35 color ills., 11 duotone ills., 178 
black-and-white ills. $39.50. 


Mainardi, Patricia, Art and Politics of 
the Second Empire: The Universal 
Expositions of 1855 and 1867, New 
Haven and London, Yale University 
Press, 1987. Pp. viji + 247; 3 color ills., 
127 black-and-white ills. $40. 


Martin, Richard, Fashion and Surreal- 
ism, New York, Rizzoli, 1987. Pp. 239; 
50 color ills., many black-and-white ills. 
$45. 


Matter, Mercedes, with photographs by 
Herbert Matter, Alberto Giacometti, 
New York, Harry N. Abrams, 1987. Pp. 
224: 45 color ills., 180 duotone ills. $60. 


McCarthy, Michael, The Origins of the 
Gothic Revival, New Haven and Lon- 
don, Yale University Press for the Paul 
Mellon Centre for Studies in British 
Art, 1987. Pp. x + 212; 11 color ills., 
224 black-and-white ills. $45. 


Michelson, Annette, et al., eds., October: 
The Firs: Decade, 1976-1986, Cam- 
bridge, MA, and London, MIT Press, 
1987. Pp. xii + 456; many black-and- 
white ills. $19.95. 


Miles, Margaret R., mage as Insight: 
Visual Understanding in Western 
Christianity and Secular Culture, Bos- 
ton. Beacon Press, 1985. Pp. xiii + 200; 
22 black-and-white ills. Paper, $12.95. 


Milkovich, Michael, Degas and His 
Friends, exh. cat., Memphis, TN, Dixon 
Gallery and Gardens, 1986. Pp. 82; 9 
color ills., 45 black-and-white ils. 
Paper. 


Moulin, Raymonde, The French Art 
Merket: A Sociological View, abridged 
ed., trans. Arthur Goldhammer, New 
Brunswick and London, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1987. Pp. x + 227: 1 all. 
$30. 


Norman, Geraldine, Biedermeier Paint- 
ing, 1815-1848: Reality Observed in 
Genre, Portrait, and Landscape, Lon- 
don and New York, Thames and Hud- 
son (distr. W.W. Norton, New York), 


1987. Pp. 192; 80 color ills., 33 black- 
and-white ills. $45. 


Olinsky, Frank, and Talking Heads, 
What the Songs Look Like, New York, 
Harper and Row, 1987. Pp. 125; many 
color ills., 4 black-and-white ills. $29.50; 
paper, $14.95. 


Paoletti, John T., ed., Kunst als Kultur/ 
Art as Culture: Recent Art from Ger- 
many, exh. cat., Middletown, CT, Ezra 
and Cecile Zilkha Gallery, Center for 
the Arts, Wesleyan University, 1986. 
Pp. 79; several black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $8. 


Plowden, David, and Ian Jeffrey, Land- 
scape (The Library of World Photogra- 
phy), new ed., Boston, Hill and Compa- 
ny, 1987. Pp. 224; 29 color ills., 151 
duotone ills. Paper, $16.95. 


Rawson, Philip, Design, Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hall, 1987. Pp. 352; 
several color ills., many black-and-white 
ills. Paper, $29.95. 


Reed, Henry M., Decorated Furniture 
of the Mahantongo Valley, exh. cat., 
Lewisburg, PA, Center Gallery, Buck- 
nell University (distr. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia), 
1987. Pp. 95; 28 color ills., 61 black- 
and-white ills. $29.95. 


Reff, Theodore, Degas: The Artist's 
Mind, reprint ed., Cambridge, MA, and 
London, Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1987. Pp. 352; 216 black- 
and-white ills. Paper, $16.95. 


Saunders, Richard H., and Ellen G. 
Miles, American Colonial Portraits, 
1700-1776, exh. cat., Washington, DC, 
Smithsonian Institution Press for the 
National Portrait Gallery, 1987. Pp. 
xv + 342; 35 color ills., many black- 
and-white ills. Paper, $35. 

Sieber, Roy, and Roslyn Adele Walker, 
African Art in the Cycle of Life, exh. 
cat., Washington, DC, and London, 
Smithsonian Institution Press for the 
National Museum of African Art, 1987. 
Pp. 155; many color and black-and- 
white ills. $39.95; paper, $19.95. 


Stainton, Lindsay, and Christopher 
White, Drawing in England from Hil- 
liard to Hogarth, exh. cat., Cambridge 
and New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1987. Pp. 255; 80 color ills., 160 
black-and-white ills. Paper, $24.95. 


Sullivan, Edward J., Claudio Bravo: 
Painter and Draftsman, exh. cat., Madi- 
son, Elvehjem Museum of Art, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Madison, 1987. Pp. 
102; 16 color ills., many black-and- 
white ills. Paper. 


Tafuri, Manfredo, The Sphere and the 
Labyrinth: Avant-Gardes and Architec- 


ture from Piranesi to the 1970s, trans. 
Pellegrino d’Acierno and Robert Con- 
nolly, Cambridge, MA, and London, 
MIT Press, 1987. Pp. 383; 365 black- 
and-white ills. $35. 


Tanchis, Aldo, Bruno Munari: Design as 
Art, trans. Huw Evans, Cambridge, 
MA, MIT Press, 1987. Pp. 143; many 
color and black-and-white ills. $30. 


Taylor, Kendall, Philip Evergood: Never 
Separate from the Heart, exh. cat., Lon- 
don and Toronto, Associated University 
Presses for the Center Gallery of Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, PA, 1987. 
Pp. 210 (text); many color and black- 
and-white ills. $60. 


Thomson, Belinda, Gauguin (World of 
Art Series), New York and London, 
Thames and Hudson (distr. W.W. Nor- 
ton, New York), 1987. Pp. 216; 31 color 
ills, 151 black-and-white ills. Paper, 
$9.95. 


Van Zanten, David, Designing Paris: 
The Architecture of Duban, Labrouste, 
Duc, and Vaudoyer, Cambridge, MA, 
and Londen, MIT Press, 1987. Pp. 
xvii + 338; 84 black-and-white ills. 
$35. 


Varnedoe, Kirk, Gustave Caillebotte, 
New Haven and London, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1987. Pp. vi + 220; 72 color 
ills., 200 black-and-white ills. $39.95. 


Warhol, Andy, 25 Cats name Sam and 
one Blue Pussy and Holy Cats by Andy 
Warhol’s mother, New York, Panache 
Press at Random House, 1987. Unp.; 
many ills. Boxed set, $30. 


Wise, Kelly, ed., City Limits: Images of 
Boston in Transition, Boston, North- 
eastern University Press, 1987. Pp. xii 
(text); many black-and-white ills. $30. 


Wood, Ron, with Bill German, Kon 
Wood: The Works, New York, Harper 
and Row, 1987. Pp. 122; many color and 
black-and-white ills. Paper, $15.95. 


Wordsworth, Jonathan, et al., William 
Wordsworth and the Age of English 
Romanticism, exh. cat., New Brunswick 
and London, Rutgers University Press 
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CATALOGUES FROM BRITISH MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS LTD. 


CHINESE BRONZES ¢ Art and Ritual Paper $19.50 
Jessica Rawson T2" x 9⁄2" 
104 pp. 8 color plates, 60 monochromes, 200 line drawings 


CZECHOSLOVAK PRINTS from 1900 to 1970 Paper $19. 50 
Irena Goldscheider TA" x 9% 
96 pp. 67 b/w illus. 


IMPORTANT WORKS: 
FLEMISH MINIATURE PAINTING IN THE 15TH & 16TH CENTURIES 


Georges Dogaer 
192 pp. 17 color plates, 118 b/w, 844" x 12" Cloth $120.00 


CONCRETE IN CONTEMPORARY ART - 2 
Marcel Joray 
200 pp. 11 color plates, 139 b/w, 914" x 12" Cloth $125.00 


PASCIN CATALOGUE RAISONNE, Vol. I 
Complied by: Yves Hemin, Guy eh Klaus Perls, Abel Rambert 
407 pp. 31 color plates, 846 b/w, 812" x 11" Cloth $125.00 


MEZCALA ARCHITECTURE IN MINIATURE 
Carlo Gay 
260 pp. 18 b/w plates and 76 Models, 612" x 10" Paper $35.00 


THEO HIOS © 52 Years of Painting 
Essay by Lawrence Campbell 
154 pp. 16 color plates, 162 b/w, 8&2" x 11" Paper $22.50 


Write for 
book list 


Abner Schram PuBLisHER 
36 Park Street, Montclair, NJ 07042 
(201) 744-7755 








Penn State Press 


After the Avant-Garde 
Robert Boyers 






Boyers’ sharply focused essays on painters, writers, film-makers, and their critics 
respond to the diversity of “events” that make up our Cultural life and take as their 
central theme what the author calls “object loss” — a radical incapacity to think Clearly 
about the objects that give a work point or focus. This incapacity, he argues, has 
introduced dishonesty and irrelevance into the critical theories and response patterns 
that are dominant today. 250 pp. $24.95 
















Art of Empire 
Painting and Architecture of the Byzantine Periphery. 
A Comparative Study of Four Provinces 
Annabel Jane Wharton 









The labels metropolitan and provincial commonly categorize the painting and 
architecture of the Monuments in the provinces of Cappadocia, Cyprus, Macedonia, 
and South Italy. Wharton analyzes this interplay and makes accessible a 
compendium of little-known and underappreciated works of great aesthetic and 
historical value. 250 pp. SO ill, 7" xX 10" $34.50 









In Search of Italy 
Foreign Writers in Northern Italy Since 1800 
William M. Johnston 










Major and minor writers since 1800 have praised the cities and sights of Northern 
-italy time and time again, but many of their writings have been lost to the modern 
reader. Now, assembled for the first time in any language, here are the best insights 
nto the art, literary, and cultural history of this adored land. 224 pp. $24.05 















Milton's Legacy in the Arts 
Albert C. Labriola and Edward Sichi, Jr.. Editors 





The first major study of the impact of Miltons work on the imaginations of artists in 

various disciplines throughout the centuries. In original essays, scholars consider 

such arts as book illustration, Sculpture, Oratorio, Opera, drama, and dance, as well 
as specific artists, Showing how Milton truly is and was their “onlie begetter.” 

T250 pp. $24.95 







Content and Context of the Visual Arts in the Islamic World 
Priscila P. Soucek, Editor 







-Focusing on the question of meaning in the visual arts of the Islamic world. 
internationally Known scholars deal with a wide variety of materials — Ceramics. 

` metalwork, stone carving, textiles, manuscript illustration, calligraphy, and the forms 
-and decoration of architecture — and with topics which range in date from the 7th to 

the ivth centuries. 8" x H” 202 ill $42.50 CAA Monograph XLIV 








215 Wagner Building University Park, PA 16802 (814) 865—1327 











| ~ DU MUSÉE NATIONAL D'ART MODERNE 


ART DE VOIR, ART DE DECRIRE (DANS UN JARDIN ANG 
RICHARD WOLLHEIM Le spectateur dans le tableau ; 

CHARLES HARRISON L'atelier des artistes : transformation du répertoire 

MICHAEL PODRO Dépeindre 

VICTOR BURGIN Géométrie et abjection 

SIR LAWRENCE GOWING La position dans la représentation : réflexions sur Bacon, ; 

NORMAN BRYSON Herieapugaoe de la perception 


SEPTEMBRE 1987 


APRÈS LE MODERN | SME wg 
EDUARD BEAUCAMP Modemnité, postmodernité, ultramodernité 
FELIX TORRES « Méta-moderne » : à propos d'une nouvelle querelle des Anciens et des Modemes 
BERNARD MARCADE Dix-sept remarques illustrées sur le postmodernisme 
JON BIRD L'état de Fart : l'art de l'État 
YVE-ALAIN BOIS Historisation ou intention : le retour d'un vieux débat 
CHARLES HARRISON Le modernisme : aux limites i 
JEAN-PIERRE CRIQUI Le moderniste et la voie lactée (note sur Clement Greenberg) 
THOMAS McEVILLEY Histoire de Fart ou histoire sainte ? 


DECEMBRE 1987 


LES HEROS. SONT FATIGUES (VARIA) 


ELLEN G. LANDAU Jackson Pollock — L’équipée sauvage _ 

= YVE-ALAIN BOIS La leçon de Kahnweiler 

© JOSE VOVELLE Le « bel été » surréaliste d'Amsterdam 1938 

CHRISTIAN HECK De« VÉcole du Danube » a la Vienne de la Sécession : Klimt et Altdorfer 
EMILIE DANIEL L'objectif du subjectif. Vuillard photographe 

BORIS GROYS Loeuvre d'art Staline. A propos de l’esthétique du réalisme socialiste 


MARS 1988. 


PET ae Sogn ART DE VOIR, ART DE DECRIRE HI 
MARCELIN PLEYNE egarder Vart moderne 


SIR ERNST GOMBRICH Voir la nature, voir les peintures 
SVETLANA ALPERS L’entreprisé de Rembrandt 
„JEAN STAROBINSKI Diderot descripteur 
- LOUIS MARIN Le cadre de la représentation et ses figures : antiques, modernes et contemporaines 
LINDA NOCHLIN Femmes, art et pouvoir : féminisme et regard 
«JACQUES BOUVERESSE Ce que l’ceil dit au cerveau 


-_MAL1988 


: ABONNEMENT ANNUEL . numéros paran, 550 pages de lecture, env. 250 illustrations. 
: E? Tarif étudiants, Amis du MNAM, du 
Centre, du Musée d'art moderne de la 
E Ville de Paris 
: Madame Vagent comptable du Centre Georges Pompidou, Service commercial du 
“Centre Ge u. 75191 Paris cedex 04. 
f ABONNEMENT f VENTES! Service commercial, tél. 42 77 12 33, Clair Morizet. poste 4941: 
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New Myths for Old: Guest Editor. 
Redefining Abstract Expressionism 


Ann Gibson and Stephen Polcari = 




















Barnett Newman, The Song of Orpheus, 1944-45, oil, oil crayon, and wax 
19x 14”, New York, Collection Annalee Newman. 
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Pierre Alechinsky: les Estampes, 1946- 
1972. Yves Rivière. 225pp. 1973. 60.00 (ISBN 
915346-17-6). 


Arp: The Complete Relief Sculptures. 
Bernd Rau. 408 pp. (Ger.). 1987. 360.00 
(ISBN 1-55660-008-9) 


Bargheer’s Graphic Work. Detlev 
Rosenbach. (Ger.). 200 pp. 1974. 120.00 
(ISBN 0-915346-97-4). 


Bonnard: The Complete Graphic Work. 
Francis Bouvet. 352 pp. 1981. 95.00 (ISBN 0- 
915346-74-5). 


Boucher’s Complete Paintings. 2 vols. 
Alexandre Ananoff. (Fr.). 1976. Set. 625.00. 
Vol. 1, 415 pp. Vol. 2, 366 pp. (ISBN 1-55660- 
012-7), 


Braque’s Graphic Work. Dora Vallier. 320 
pp. (Fr.). 1983. 95.00x (ISBN 0-915346-88-5). 


Bremer’s Graphic Work. Detlev Rosen- 
bach. (Ger.). 230 pp. 1974. 120.00. (ISBN 0- 
915346-98-2) 


Cézanne’s Graphic Work. Jean Cherpin. 
(Fr.). 128 pp. 1972. 40.00 paper. (ISBN 0- 
915346-87-7). 


Edgar Chahine: Catalogue of the Graphic 
Work. M.R. Tabanelli. 300 pp. 1977. 200.00 
(ISBN 0-915346-40-0). 


Lovis Corinth: The Graphic Work. Karl 
Schwarz. (Ger.). 1985. 95.00 (ISBN 0-915346- 
73-7). 


Courbet: The Complete Paintings. 2 vols. 
Robert Fernier. (Fr.). Set. 600.00. Vol. 1, 279 
pp. Vol. 2, 378 pp. (ISBN 1-55660-016-X). 


Pierre Courtin. L‘Oeuvre Gravé 1944- 
1972. Yves Rivière. 240 pp. 1973. 50.00 (SBN 
0-915346- 18-4). 


Daumier’s Complete Lithographs. 10 
vols. Loys Delteil. 2500 pp. (Fr.). 1969. Repr. 
of 1925 ed. 1250.00 (ISBN 1-55660-030-5) 


Giorgio De Chirico’s Graphic Work. 
Alfonso Ciranna. 214 pp. 1969. (Ital.). 400.00 
(ISBN 0-915346-94-X). 


Degas’ Complete Graphic Work. Jean 
Adhémar & Francoise Cachin. 290 pp. (Fr.). 
1983. 75.00 (ISBN 0-915346-89-3). 


Paul Delvaux: Graphic Work. Mira Jacob. 
166 pp. 1984. 75.00 (ISBN 0-915346-92-3). 


Otto Dix: The Complete Paintings. Fritz 
Loeffler. 330 p. (Ger.) 1981. 160.00 (ISBN 1- 
55660-003-8). 


Otto Dix: The Graphic Work. Florian 
Karsch, 334 pp. 1970. 250.00 (ISBN 0-915346- 
41-9). 


Ensor’s Complete Graphic Work. Aug. 
Taevernier. 379 pp. 1973. 275.00 (ISBN 0- 
915346-81-8). 


Conrad Felixmuller: The Complete 
Graphic Work, 1912-1977. Gerhard Sohn. 
280 pp. (Ger.). 1975. 225.00 (ISBN 0-915346- 
44-3). 


Forain Aquafortiste. rev, ed. Marcel 
Guérin. 336 pp. (Fr.). 1980. 100.00 (ISBN 0- 
915346-38-9). 


Forain Lithographe. rev. ed. Marcel 
Güérin. 208 pp. (Fr.). 1980. 75.00 (ISBN 0- 
915346-39-7) 





Gauguin’s Graphic Work. Marcel Guérin. 
272 pp. (Fr.). 1980. Repr. of 1927 ed. 100.00 
(ISBN 0-915346-37-0). 


Engravings of Eric Gill. Ed. by Christo- 
pher Skelton. 548 pp. 1983, 250.00x (ISBN 1- 
55660-000-3). 


Goya: Lithographs & Engravings. 2 vols. 
Tomas Harris. 248 pp. 1983. Repr. of 1964 
ed. Vol. 1: 472 pp., 175.00 set. Vol. 2: 248 pp. 
(ISBN 0-915346-72-9). 


Grieshaber: The Complete Graphic 
Work. 2 vols. (Ger.). 1986. Set. 560.00 VoL 1, 
264 pp. Vol. 2, 244 pp. (ISBN 1-55660-009-7) 


Alexaj Von Jawlensky’s Life & Graphic 
Work. Detlev Rosenbach. (Ger.). 176 pp. 
1985. 120.00 (SBN 0-915346-96-6). 


Kokoschka‘s Graphic Work. 2 Vols. Hans 
M. Wingler & Friedrich Welz. 600 pp. (Ger.). 
1987. Vol. 1, 304 pp. Vol. 2, 48 pp. 350.00x 
(ISBN 0-915346-99-0). 


Wilhelm Lehmbruck: The Complete 
Graphic Work. Erwin Petermann. 428 pp. 
(Ger.). 1985. 240.00. (ISBN 1-55660-005-4). 


Marques De Collections De Dessins et 
d’Estampes. Frits Lugt. (Fr.). 608 pp. 1975. 
Repr. of 1921 ed. 95.00. (ISBN 0-915346-08- 
7). 


Marques De Collections De Dessins et 
d’Estampes. Supplément. Frits Lugt. (Fr.). 
476 pp. 1988. Repr. of 1956 ed. 95.00. (ISBN 
1-55660-023-2). 


Aristide Maillol: The Artist & The Book. 
Alan Wofsy. 1975. 5.00 (ISBN 0-915346-01- 
X). 

Manet’s Complete Paintings. 2 vols. 
Denis Rouart & Daniel Wildenstein. (Fr.). 
1975. Set. Vol. 1, 308 pp. Vol. 2, 275 pp. 
625.00. (ISBN 1-55660-011-9). 


Giacomo Manzu: Catalogue of the 
Graphic Work. Alfonso Ciranna. 295 pp. 
(Ital.). 250.00 (ISBN 0-915346-05-2) 


Prints of Reginald Marsh. Norman 
Sasowsky. 287 pp. 1976. 75.00 (ISBN 0-686- 
87740-3). 


Miro’s Lithographs: Nineteen Fifty-Three 
to Nineteen Seventy-Two. 4 vols. Raymond 
Queneau et al. 1,000 pp. 950.00. (ISBN 0- 
915346-83-4). 


Monet: The Complete Paintings. 3 vols. 
Daniel Wildenstein. (Fr.). 1979. Set. 900.00. 
Vol. 2, 305 pp. Vol. 3, 312 pp. Vol. 4, 443 pp. 
(ISBN 1-55660-015-1). 


Otto Mueller: The Complete Graphic 
Work. Florian Karsch. 224 pp. (Ger.). 1974. 
200.00 (ISBN 0-915346-43-5). 


Catalogue of the Etchings of Joseph 
Pennell. Louis A. Wuerth. 334 pp. 1988. 
Repr. of 1928 ed. 95.00. (ISBN 0-915346-93- 
1). 


Pablo Picasso: Catalogue of the Printed 
Graphic Work 1904-1972. 3 vols. Georges 
Bloch. 911 pp. 1971-79. 350.00 (ISBN 0-686- 
87741-1). With Ceramics, 4 vols. 500.00. 


Picasso’s Complete Sculpture. Werner 
Spies. 424 pp. (Ger.) 1986. 95.00 (ISBN 1- 
55660-006-2). 


Christian Rohlfs: The Complete Paint- 
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Alan Wofsy 
Fine Arts 


P.O. Box 2210 
San Francisco, CA 94126 
Tel. (415) 986-3030 








ings. Paul Vogt. 280 pp. (Ger.). 1978. 120,00 
(ISBN 1-55660-004-6). 


Felicien Rops: The Complete Graphic 
Work. 5 vols. Maurice Exsteens (Fr.). 464 pp. 
Original 1928 ed. 1950.00 


Rouault’s Complete Graphic Work. 2 
vols. Francois Chapon & Isabelle Rouault. 
1978. Vol. 1, 340 pp. 325.00 Vol. 2, 374 pp. 
(ISBN 0-915346-86-9). 


Rouault’s Complete Paintings. Isabelle 
Rouault. 2 vols. 360, 312 pp. 1988. 795.00. 
(ISBN 1-55660-031-3). 


Oskar Schlemmer: The Complete 
Graphics. Tut Schlemmer. 350 pp. (Ger.). 
1982. 240.00 (ISBN 1-55660-007-0). 


Seurat’s Complete Paintings. John 
Rewald & Henri Dorra. 311 pp. (Fr.). 1959. 
225.00 (ISBN 1-55660-010-0). 


Severini’s Graphic Work. Francesco 
Meloni. 218 pp. (Ital.). 1982. 125.00x (ISBN 1- 
55660-001-1). 


Steinlein: The Graphic Work. E. De 
Crauzat. 248 pp. (Fr.). 1983. Repr. of 1913 ed. 
95.00 (SBN 0-915346-71-0). 


Turner’s Liber Studiorum: History & 
Catalogue Raisonné. Alexander J. Finberg. 
472 pp. 1988. Repr. of 1924 ed. 95.00 (ISBN 
1-55660-022-4). 


Valtat: The Complete Paintings. Jean 
Valtat. 367 pp. (Fr.). 1977. 525.00 (ISBN 1- 
55660-014-3). 


Velazquez: The Complete Paintings. José 
Lopez-Rey. 536 pp. (Fr.). 1979. 175.00 (ISBN 
1-55660-013-5). 


Viaminck’s Graphic Work. Katalin De 
Walterskirchen. 280 pp. (Fr.). 1974. 95.00x 
(ISBN 0-915346-90-7), 


Etched Work of Whistler. rev. ed. Edward 
G. Kennedy. 352 pp. 1978. 75.00 (ISBN 0- 
915346-06-0). 


Heinrich Zille’s Graphic Work. Detlev 
Rosenbach. (Ger.). 228 pp. 1984. 165.00 
(ISBN 0-915346-95-8). 


Zorn Engravings: A Complete Catalogue. 
Bertil Hjert & Svenolof Hjert. 192 pp. 1980. 
100.00 (ISBN 0-915346-45-1). ag ae 








| No other book or series of books can 
' tell your students more about art than 


THE WORLD OF ART 


“The World of Art series, initiated 30 years ago by Thames and Hudson 
in London...has now been reassembled and brought briskly up to date.... 
With crisp, sharp type, good paper, and up to 250 illustrations each, 
the books would be hard to beat.” 


P —JOHN RUSSELL, The New York Times Book Review 





The World of Art series offers more than ninety titles on virtually every artistic 

era, genre, and subject, from the ancient world to the most modern movements. 

The books are written by leading critics and scholars and are heavily illustrated. 
, All are available at $11.95 [paperback]. 


Recent publications... 


The Thames and Hudson The Thames and Hudson 
Dictionary of Art and Artists Dictionary of Art Terms 
Consulting Editor: HERBERT READ ; 
Revised Edition: NIKOS STANGOS By EDWARD LUCIE-SMITH 
This comprehensive reference work covers artists, paintings, More than 2000 entries embrace the vast vocabulary of paint- 


sculpture, terms, schools, styles, and movements. 376 ing and sculpture, architecture and photography, the decorative, 
Hlustrations. applied, and graphic arts. 375 illustrations. 


Fauvism 
By SARAH WHITFIELD 


The artists, their work, their relationships, their achieve- 
ments, their affinities, their critics—all are discussed in this 
book, the first in many years to reappraise fauvism and its 
legacy. 170 illustrations, 20 in color. 


The World of Art is published by Thames and Hudson Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 10110 
Distributed by W.W. Norton & Company 
800-233-4530 


MO 


America’ artistic heritage— 


waiting to be discovered in the pages of 





Smithsonian Studies in 





American Art 


Now published quarterly! 


Named by Library Journal as one of the vear's 
best new magazines, Smithsonian Studies in 
American Art has been greeted with enthusi- 
asm since its debut in 1987, Its distinctive format 
has been embraced not only by the art world, 
but also by a broad audience of general readers 
who appreciate the journals fascinating inter- 
pretations and engaging literary style. 


Smithsonian Studies in American Art has the 
fine arts as its primary focus, but its broad 
scope encompasses all aspects of the nation’s 
visual heritage from colonial to contemporary 
times. Decorative arts and crafts, architecture 
and landscape design, film and video, and 
more are explored through a series of thought- 
provoking articles gathered by a distinguished 
editorial board. 


Now published quarterly, a yearly subscription 
to Smithsonian Studies in American Art brings 


























four handsome issues, each filled with up to 
90 illustrations in black-and-white and color. 


Become a subscriber to one of the art world’s 
most exciting publications. You'll gain a vital 
new window through which to view the history 
of our nation. 

Recent and Forthcoming Articles: 

James Hampton's Throne and the Dual Nature of 
Time, by Stephen Jay Gould, Harvard University. 
Slouching Towards Abstraction, by David Park 
Curry, Denver Museum of Art. 

Overstated Means/Understated Meaning: Social 
Context in the Art of the 1980s, by Neal Benezra, 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

Thomas Eakins and His Arcadian Works, by Marc 
Simpson, Fine Arts Museum, San Francisco. 

Mark Rothko: Heritage, Environment, and 





Gaye L. Brown, National Museum of American Art 
Editor: 

Migs Grove, National Museum of American Art 
Editorial Board: 

William C. Agee, Stuart Davis Catalogue Raisonné 
Project, New York 

Wayne Craven, University of Delaware, Newark 
David C. Huntington, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Karal Ann Marling, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


Jules D. Prown, kale Lina ersity, New Haven 


Robert Sklar, New York Unit ersity, New York 


John Wilmerding, National Gallery of Art, 


Washington, D.C. 





Volume 3, 1989 (4 issues), Individual: $35.00; Outside U.S.: 
$45.00; Institutional: $55,00; Outside U.S.: $65.00, issn oss quot 
Price includes normal delivery. For air-expedited deliveries 
outside the U.S., add $15.00. 

Send your subscription order to: 





Journals Marketing Department 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016 
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SELECTED NEW TITLES 





JOSEF ALBERS 

A Retrospective 

Essays by Nicholas Fox Weber 
et al. 281 illustrations, 302 pp. 
0-8109--1876—5 $65.00 


ARCHITECTURE TODAY 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 
By Charies Jencks. 

554 illustrations, 360 pp. 
0~8109-1883—8 $75.00 


THE AET OF GREECE 
By Kostas Papaioannou. 
1,035 illustrations, 636 pp. 
0-8109—-0634-—-1 $125.00 


BOCCIONI 
By Ester Coen. 160 illustrations, 
320 pp. (~8109—-0721-6 $65.00 


CEZANNE 

The Early Years 1859-1872 
Catalogue by Lawrence 
Gowing, 137 illustrations, 240 pp. 
0-8109-1048—9 $37.50 


CHARMED PLACES 

Hudson River Artists and Their 
Houses, Studios, and Vistas 
Edited and assembled by 
Sandra S. Phillips and Linda 
Weintraub. Color photographs 
by Len Jenshel. With essays 

by Albert Fein et al. 

185 illustrations, 160 pp. 
0~8109-1041-1 $2995 


DEGAS 

By Robert Gordon and Andrew 
Forge. 324 illustrations, 288 pp. 
0~-8109— 1142-6 $67.50 until 
1/1/89; $75.00 thereafter 


THE BOG EN ART FROM 
ROCOCO TO 
POST-MODERNISM 

By Robert Rosenbium. 

61 illustrations, 120 pp. 
0~8109—1143—4 $27.50 


THE ART OF 


K. PAPAIOANNOU 





RAMS | 





FLUXUS CODEX 

By Jon Hendricks. 

904 illustrations, 624 pp. 
0-8109-—0920—-0 $95.00 


FRAGONARD 

Life and Work 

By Jean-Pierre Cuzin. 

761 illustrations, 381 pp. 
0-—8109—0949—9 $67.50 until 
1/1/89; $75.00 thereafter 


HELEN FRANKENTHALER 
By Jobn Elderfield. 

429 illustrations, 448 pp. 
0-8109--0916—2 $125.00 until 
1/1/89; $150.00 thereafter 


RED GROOMS: 

RUCKUS RODEO 

Essay by Barbara Haskell. 
6 fold-down and pop-up pages, 
8 text pages. 

0-~8109~—1597-9 $17.95 


DAVID HOCKNEY 

BY DAVID HOCKNEY 

The Early Years 

Edited by Nikos Stangos. 

434 illustrations, 312 pp. 
0-—8109-—2409—9 $2495 paperback 


ILLUMINATIONS OF 
HEAVEN AND EARTH 

The Glories of the Trés Riches 
Heures du Duc de Berry 

By Raymond Cazelles 

and Johannes Rathofer. 

303 illustrations, 240 pp. 
0-8109-1128—06 $95.00 


THE LANDMARKS 

OF NEW YORK 

By Barbaralee Diamonstein. 
685 photographs. 416 pp 
0-8109-1270-8 $45.00 


1988 


THE LATIN AMERICAN 
SPIRIT 

Art and Artists in the United 
States, 1920-1970 
Introduction by Luis R. Cancel. 
Essays by Jacinto Quirarte 

et al. 230 illustrations, 344 pp. 
0-8109-1271—6 $45.00 

Also available ina 
Spanish-language edition: 

EL ESPÍRITU 

LATINOA MERICANO 
0~-8109—1265~1 $45.00 


MASTERPIECES IN THE 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
Introduction by 

Linda S. Ferber. 

Foreword by Robert T. Buck. 
200 illustrations, 256 pp. 
0~8109~—1528-6 $45.00 


MODERN SCULPTURE 
Tradition and Innovation 
By A.M. Hammacher. 
468 illustrations, 448 pp. 
0-8109-0890—5 $75.00 


Library of American 
Art Series: 

SAMUEL F.B. MORSE 
By William Kloss. 

118 illustrations, 160 pp. 
0~8109— 1531-6 $35.00 


ROBERT MOTHERWELL 

The Dedalus Sketchbooks 

An Abrams Artist's Sketchbook 
Selected and Edited by 
Constance and Jack Glenn. 

26 pages in full color, 60 pp. 
0-8109--2395—5 $24.95 paperback 
Deluxe edition: signed and 
numbered by the artist. Slipcased 
0-8109--4990—3 $300.00 









MUD BOOK 

How to Make Pies and Cakes 
By John Cage and Lois Long. 
21 illustrations in full color, 46 pp. 
0~8109-1533-—2 $1495 


THE NEW LET THERE 

BE NEON 

Enlarged and Updated Edition 
By Rudi Stern. 248 illustrations, 
176 pp. 0--8109-—1299--6 $35.00 


PAINTINGS BY 

FITZ HUGH LANE 

Editor, John Wilmerding. 
Essays by Elizabeth Garrity 
Ellis et al. 170 illustrations. 
186 pp. 0O~8109~1272—4 $49.50 


SEURAT 

By Pierre Courthion. 
84 illustrations, 128 pp. 
0-8109--1519—7 $1995 


SOVIET ART 

1920-1930 

From the Russian Museum, 
Leningrad 

Introduction by 

Mikhail Guerman. 

296 illustrations, 264 pp. 
0~8109--2399—8 $2995 paperback 


VERVE 

The Ultimate Review of 

Art and Literature (1937-1960) 
By Michel Anthonioz. 

689 iMustrations, 400 pp. 

0-8109- 1743-2 $95.00 


A 


ABRAMS 


100 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY. t0011 
212-206-7715 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 

SLEPT HERE 

Colonial Revivals and American Culture, 
1876-1986 

Karal Ann Marling 


z3 


Karal Ann Marling, exploring the talismatic figure of 
George Washington, from flea markets and World 
Fairs to political campaigns and silent movies, eluci- 
dates his significance in American culture and 
iconography, 


“This is a brilliant book...For a complete, colorful and 
humorous description of one strand — albeit an 
important one — of popular culture from 1876 
through the 1930s, Marling’s book has no peers.” 

— Lillian B. Miller, Historian of American Culture, 
National Portrait Gallery 
224 halftones 

$39.95 cloth 


CONTINGENCIES OF VALUE 
Alternative Perspectives for Critical Theory 
Barbara Herrnstein Smith 
In this important work, Barbara Herrnstein Smith 
mounts a powerful critique of traditional conceptions 
of value, taste, judgment, and justification, and 
concludes that all value is radically contingent. 

“This remarkable book...must be read in order to 
initiate a critical evaluation of aesthetic evaluation.” 
—~ Pierre Bourdieu 
“A pleasure to read...Itis impossible to imagine 
anyone daring to write about the subject without 
giving this book close consideration.” 
— Frank Kermode 

$22.50 cloth 


HarvardOY 

University |. 
Press 

75th 350th 


70 Garden Street 
. 79 Garde n Street, ANNIVERSARY 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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Jules Pascin 


Les Deux Soeurs 
Pencil on paper 25x 19 inches. Signed lower right: Pascin 





Fully illustrated catalogue available upon request 


SPANIERMAN/DRAWINGS 


50 East 78th Street New York, NY 10021 
(212) 879-7085, ext. 33 By appointment only 
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12 East 8ist Street 
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Editors’ Statements: 
I: New Myths for Old: Redefining 


Abstract Expressionism 


By Ann Gibson 





I n calling this issue of Art Journal 
“New Myths for Old,” Stephen Pol- 
cari and I recall Claude Levi-Strauss’s 
comment on his own The Raw and the 
Cooked: “this book on myths is itself a 
kind of myth.”' We expect that the 
views proposed in these papers, which 
revise and expand existing definitions of 
Abstract Expressionism, will in turn 
themselves be revised and expanded by 
future scholars. But if we chose the 
concept of myth to acknowledge the 
circumstantial nature of ideas, we chose 
it also to acknowledge the importance it 
had for the Abstract Expressionists. 

A number of Abstract Expressionists 
actually saw themselves as mythmakers. 
Jackson Pollock and Clyfford Still were 
painting mythological subjects by 1938; 
Adolph Gottlieb and Mark Rothko by 
1941-42; and Barnett Newman and 
William Baziotes by 1945.7 In 1946, 
Erich Kahler wrote in a special issue on 
Myth of Chimera magazine that when 
myth’s “makers,” the poets, began to 
interweave the old stories with new fic- 
tions, “the authority of myth is trans- 
ferred to them and what they tell of”? 
In that same year Mark Rothko wrote 
that Clyfford Still's paintings were “al- 
lied to those of a small band of Myth 
Makers who have emerged here during 
the war,” a group that was concerned 
with the “drama which is generic to all 
Myths at all times, no matter where they 
occur.” 

As Rothko’s comment illustrates, one 
important element of Abstract Expres- 
sionist mythmaking was the belief that 
myth gives access to something more 
encompassing than any one story; it 
possesses, as Pollock put it in regard to 
American Indian art, “the basic univer- 
sality of all real art. These artists were 


especially interested not only in the con- 
tents of individual myths but in the idea 
of mythology, which they saw as the 
fabric of concepts into which were 
woven together series of legends from 
various cultures. They knew Otto 
Rank’s The Myth of the Birth of the 
Hero and, later, Joseph Campbell’s The 
Hero with a Thousand Faces, universal- 
izing analyses of the connections 
underlying similar tales from different 
eras and places.° 

Contributors to a growing literature 
on myth agreed that the myths of so- 
called primitive societies became the 
science, law, religion, and politics of 
modern peoples. In contrast to Karl 
Marx’s characterization of mythology 
as unnecessary in the modern age, many 
intellectuals, including most of the 
Abstract Expressionists, believed with 
Andrea Caffi that “the effort towards 
truth in art, in science, in feelings (sin- 
cerity), in social relations (justice), 
gives an ever renewed vigor to mytholog- 
ical creation or ‘experience.’ °” Myth 
came to be seen as the integration of 
thought and feeling into one’s world 
view, especially as that view is expressed 
in art. As Richard Chase asserted in 
1946, “we cannot assume a symbol, an 
allegory, or a concept to be the same as 
myth itself. ... Myth is a mode of cogni- 
tion, a system of thought, a way of life 
only as art is.’ 

Myth’s universalism was closely 
linked to primitivism—an idealizing and 
homogenizing attitude towards nonin- 
dustrialized cultures usually remote in 
time and geography. As C. Kerényi told 
his American readers in 1949, the hap- 
penings in mythology are an index to 
first principles, the foundation of the 
world: “They remain ageless, inexhaus- 


tible, invincible in timeless primordiali- 
ty.” The Abstract Expressionists’ de- 
termination to form their own art in a 
modern crucible of myth was intensified 
by the Romantic understanding that, as 
Schelling had first explained, mythology 
is a state of mind, “the first condition 
and necessary material to all art”? 
There were exceptions (Robert Mother- 
well, for instance); but in general, 
Abstract Expressionists saw myth as 
having been created in a condition anal- 
ogous to the consciousness of primal 
man, a state of mind they believed to be 
necessary to all real artistic creativity. 
As John Graham, friend and mentor to 
Lee Krasner, Jackson Pollock, David 
Smith, and Willem de Kooning, wrote, 
“Primitive races and primitive genius 
have readier access to their unconscious 
mind than so-called civilized people. It 
should be understood that the uncon- 
scious mind is the creative factor and 
source and storehouse of power and of 
all knowledge, past and future.” 


y the mid fifties a younger genera- 

tion of artists including Robert 
Rauschenberg, Jasper Johns, and Larry 
Rivers had begun to divest Abstract 
Expressionist myth of its universalizing, 
quasi-divine connotations. The process 
intensified in the sixties and seventies, 
and now when we hear the word 
“myth,” at least in such context as this 
issue of Art Journal, we understand it 
also as a structure meant to mask. What 
we see as masked by “myth today” (to 
use the title of the well-known essay by 
Roland Barthes) are not the primeval 
forces of the cosmos or of the human 
psyche, but culturally determined struc- 
tures of thought that have become so 
familiar that we see them as “‘natu- 
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ral”—as givens—that we accept with- 
out question." 

Each of the essays here questions an 
assumption about Abstract Expression- 
ism that has come to be accepted as 
“true”; that is, that has become a myth 
itself. It is important to remember, how- 
ever, that mythmaking’s imaginative 
force can serve positive as well as nega- 
tive functions, Like art, mythmaking is a 
human response to the world, which 
creates forms that were not there before. 
The contributors to this issue, therefore, 
have not only deconstructed the Ab- 
stract Expressionists’ myths but have 
also attempted to reconstruct the condi- 
tions in which the myths of Abstract 
Expressionism were conceived, in order 
to ask how they became established and 
what functions they performed. Some of 
the authors do this by offering informa- 
tion not previously available, thus 
introducing alternatives to existing 
explanations. 

Martica Sawin’s essay articulates dis- 
tinctions within Surrealism as it would 
have reached American artists. Sawin 
presents previously unpublished infor- 
mation regarding the exploration of 
automatism by American painters. Her 
material makes it clear that automatism 
was not unknown in the United States 
before World War II, but, on the contra- 
ry, was understood and used by some 
American artists well before the influx 
of Surrealist emigrés in the later thirties 
and early forties. Sawin emphasizes the 
importance of the outward, antiliterary 
aspects of such second-generation Sur- 
realists as Gerome Kamrowski, Gordon 
Onslow-Ford, and Matta, demonstrat- 
ing that their direct contact with 
Abstract Expressionists who were their 
contemporaries makes their contribu- 
tion more powerful than earlier accounts 
have indicated. 

Early commentaries on Abstract Ex- 
pressionism by artists as well as critics 
stressed the spontaneous, nonacademic 
character of this art. As a result, links 
between these thoroughly intellectual 
artists and their sources in literature and 
philosophy have received less attention 
than such connections in other fields in 
art history. W. Jackson Rushing 
explores overlapping aspects of two of 
Barnett Newman’s deepest interests, 
anthropology and philosophy, as they 
were expressed in the artist’s painting 
and writing. He suggests that New- 
man’s Nietzschean understanding of 
Northwest Coast Indian Art was of key 
importance in his expression of a post- 
war American sublime in his own art. 

Influenced by criteria more applica- 
ble to painting than sculpture—such as 
Harold Rosenberg’s existential sponta- 
neity and Clement Greenberg's interest 
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in flatness and unbounded color—schol- 
ars have tended to sidestep the question 
of whether sculpture could properly be 
considered Abstract Expressionist.” 
Mona Hadler demonstrates that David 
Hare’s sculpture, formed in the am- 
biance of Surrealism, participated at the 
same time in the play of ideas and 
technique that generated Abstract Ex- 
pressionist painting. By including such 
an article as Hadler’s, we wish to sug- 
gest that Abstract Expressionism is 
defined in important ways by its fusion 
of certain ideas and processes—not by 
subject, process, or style alone. In dis- 
cussing the aspects of David Hare’s 
thought that enabled Surrealist and 
Existential approaches to be meshed in 
his work, Hadler not only elucidates 
what it is in Hare’s work that qualifies 
him as an Abstract Expressionist but 
also opens the question of how the con- 
flation of these two systems of thought 
operated to establish some of the char- 
acteristics of Abstract Expressionism. 

As Stephen Polcari notes in his review 
of the literature, much newer scholar- 
ship has explored an area formerly 
denied or neglected: the relation of the 
Abstract Expressionists’ subject matter 
to the forms in their painting. In his 
article, “Adolph Gottlieb’s Allegorical 
Epic of World War II,” Polcari 
describes the way in which Gottlieb’s 
paintings embody the difficulty of com- 
ing to terms with the terrifying events of 
World War H. In contrast to interpreta- 
tions that view the fading of mimetic 
imagery in Gottlieb’s work as stages of 
progressive refinement, or as the means 
of escaping the painful realities and 
difficult decisions of war’s aftermath, 
Polcari shows how the painter used 
abstraction and ritual as attempts to 
find a way to affirm life’s possibilities 
after the Holocaust. 

My own article also confronts the 
problem of Abstract Expressionism’s 
hidden subject matter, but asks why the 
artists veiled it in the first place. Instead 
of uncovering heretofore unseen or 
neglected subjects of this painting and 
sculpture, I have investigated the factors 
that discouraged artists and critics alike 
from describing in specific language 
what the work was about. Some of these 
factors have been addressed by previous 
scholars and some have not; yet when 
one links the rather overwhelming body 
of prohibitions against explication to 
both the early critical silence about 
meaning and the artists’ own refusals to 
discuss the mechanisms by which mean- 
ing was conveyed, it becomes clear why 
Abstract Expressionism was character- 
ized by this reluctance. Questions 
remain: To what extent was this a cru- 
cial factor in producing and preserving 


this work’s visual potency and in what 
ways may it have served, more deleteri- 
ously, to empower an aesthetic elite and 
to limit some of these artists’ continued 
development? 

Deirdre Robson directs her attention 
to the formation of a market audience 
for this difficult art, thus illuminating a 
different aspect of the work’s accrual of 
cultural power. Robson’s emphasis, 
however, is on the financial roles played 
by institutional and private patronage in 
bringing Abstract Expressionism to the 
global attention it commanded by the 
later fifties. Robson’s research reveals 
that a very limited market for early 
Abstract Expressionism was established 
principally not by the patronage of the 
upper-class, old-moneyed rich but by 
that of moderately wealthy collectors 
personally involved with artists or their 
dealers. The choices of this new class of 
patrons tended to be guided by the pre- 
sentation of modern art in art museums 
and commercial galleries. Contrary to 
perceptions of Abstract Expressionism 
as an early market success, Robson’s 
investigation indicates that in the forties 
and early fifties, Abstract Expression- 
ism had a relatively low level of promo- 
tion and sales in comparison with the 
preceding generation of European art- 
ists. Its exhibition in relatively poor gal- 
leries and its spotty representation in 
Museum of Modern Art exhibitions left 
it without the status or economic value 
necessary to appeal to a wealth or cul- 
ture elite until the mid 1950s and later. 

Francis O’Connor addresses the myth 
of objective criticism: like Deirdre Rob- 
son’s, his approach demonstrates the 
sorts of observations a relatively new 
art-historical method is capable of yield- 
ing. He argues that personal factors, in 
the life of both the artist and critic, are 
especially important to consider in inter- 
preting an art whose program involves 
the attempt to probe the unconscious 
mind. O’Connor proposes a psychody- 
namic method of interpretation that 
avoids concentrating on the iconography 
of individual works and stresses instead 
the interaction of the artist’s biography 
and culture in the development of his or 
her entire oeuvre. A psychodynamically 
considered work of art is seen primarily 
in relation to the life course of its creator 
and in its continually changing relation- 
ship with its viewers. In the second sec- 
tion, “Twelve Sonnets,” O’Connor dem- 
onstrates one way that history and the 
psychology of the artist may be overtly 
allied with those of the interpretor to 
explore specific works. 

In his emphasis on the singularity of 
the individual viewer and artist, O’Con- 
nor differs from the other authors in this 
issue, who discuss the work of art pri- 
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marily in relation to its cultural setting 
and its function in preserving or dispers- 
ingthe cultural or financial power of one 
or another social group. And in its stress 
on its own subjectivity, O’Connor’s 
essay also differs from the other “psy- 
chological” essay in this issue, Donald 
Kuspit’s “Breaking the Repression Bar- 
rier.” 

Kuspit’s article may be viewed as a 
first step in the construction of a broad 
chronology that places Abstract Expres- 
sionism in its psychohistorical context. 
Unlike Rushing, Hadler, or Polcari, 
Kuspit does not attempt to make specific 
connections between the conditions he 
describes and individual works of art. 
Interestingly, like Sawin, he is con- 
cerned to specify the limits of the 
influence of André Breton’s Surrealism. 
In the broad scope of his essay Kuspit 
maps the three major expressionisms of 
the twentieth century—-German Ex- 
pressionism, American Abstract Ex- 
pressionism, and the New German 
Expressionism—-and discusses both 
their different ways of breaking or 
maintaining the repression barrier and 
the degrees of their awareness of doing 
so. Like Polcari, Kuspit sees this cen- 
tury’s two World Wars as major deter- 
minants of the shape of Abstract 
Expressionism. 


ur title for the issue, “New Myths 

for Old,” then, announces our con- 
viction that in the course of revising the 
views of our predecessors, we are also 
constructing forms with givens, with a 
priori assumptions that will in turn be 
spotted by our successors. We have not, 
however, chosen essays whose conclu- 
sions are hesitant or conditional; on the 
contrary, the articles in this issue come 
to firm conclusions. The fact that some 
of these conclusions support one another 
and that others present clashing 
assumptions will eventually, we hope, be 
equally illuminating. We present these 
essays in the belief that making strongly 
held convictions conspicuously clear is 
the most generous service, in fact, that 
we can offer to future scholars, who can 
then discover our myths and construct 
their own. 
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IT; Abstract Expressionism: 
“New and Improved” 


By Stephen Polcari 





he emergence of Abstract Expres- 

sionism and the New York School 
in the postwar period and the subse- 
quent ascendancy of American art and 
culture have been both a painful and an 
exhilarating rite of passage. In their 
wake an entire American art establish- 
ment has emerged. There were few 
American artists, critics, or modernist 
art historians of the 1950s and early 
1960s who did not cut their teeth on 
Abstract Expressionism. 

From its very beginnings, Abstract 
Expressionism has been interpreted in 
the light of the cultural and intellectual 
ethos of whatever generation of critics 
was examining it. The generation of the 
1950s understood Abstract Expression- 
ism as Harold Rosenberg’s “Action 
Painting,” according to which the artists 
theatrically expressed their personal 
anguish on a blank canvas with little 
attention to form, style, and subject 
matter.’ For Rosenberg, painting was an 
autobiographical act of self-creation in 
the everyday world, and the expression 
of personality. The concept of Action 
Painting recapitulates the modernist 
romance of the artists as rebels against 
society struggling to assert and maintain 
their integrity. Although Rosenberg’s 
criticism became more sophisticated 
later, Action Painting dressed Abstract 
Expressionism in the vogue of French 
existentialism in the late 1940s and 
early 1950s. 

A second critical interpretation of the 
1950s invoked the “American” tradition 
and manifested the country’s long- 
standing search for its own identity in 
art. Best expressed by John McCoubrey 
in his American Tradition in Painting,’ 
this interpretation argued that Abstract 
Expressionism represented traditional 
American concerns with emotional hon- 
esty: rough, awkward, sometimes bois- 
terous surfaces and forms, and naive 
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feelings. McCoubrey combined this 
with the contemporary idea of lonely 
anxiety to suggest a crude but sincere 
tradition. This interpretation was actu- 
ally an updated form of the stereotype of 
America as a raw, uncouth but vigorous 
country, an idea that was important in 
bridging the gap between a modern, 
abstract art and the public. Previously 
only figurative art such as that of the 
Ash Can group or Thomas Hart Benton 
could represent such Whitmanesque 
vitality. The conception of American art 
and American culture itself as rough but 
honest can be found in many times and 
places besides descriptions of Abstract 
Expressionism; in, for example, the writ- 
ings of Thomas Wolfe and Thomas 
Craven in the early twentieth century.’ 
With Abstract Expressionism, the art 
could be unpretentious, American, and 
abstract. 

Action Painting and American tradi- 
tion as interpretations of this art gave 
way in the late 1950s and early 1960s 
(although elements remain in most sub- 
sequent interpretations) to the New 
Criticism and formalism of Clement 
Greenberg and his supporters, who 
hailed the advancement of certain prin- 
ciples of a virtual international modern- 
ist art as the Abstract Expressionists’ 
primary achievement.* Locating the art 
exclusively within the best pedigree— 
such as Impressionism, Picasso, Miré-— 
this approach focused on the Abstract 
Expressionists’ stylistic evolution while 
proposing an exclusive concern of the 
artists with formal questions: purifying 
the medium, squeezing out illusionistic 
space, and remaking the space as optical 
rather than tactile. It also retained some 
of the earlier readings of the artists’ 
subjects such as personal expression, 
subjective everyday memory, and a few 
generalizations about nature or the 
human condition but considered their 


sources—like their forms-—mostly Eu- 
ropean, not American. Since it firmly 
established the artistic sophistication of 
Abstract Expressionism—especially 
Rubin’s brilliant articles on Pollock— 
the sixties’ concentration on stylistic 
issues provided what may have been 
seen as a corrective to the emotion- 
laden, Americanist tradition, and anti- 
form ideas of the 1950s. Yet it mini- 
mized the intellectual complexities be- 
hind the deceptively simple surfaces and 
forms. Such complexities were often not 
understood by contemporary audiences, 
and so it conveyed a theory of style that 
was at best selective and formulaic. Its 
dominance was short-lived and intellec- 
tually spent by the late 1960s. 

Since the 1970s a different stream of 
thought has matured and come to domi- 
nate the critical debate. Beginning in 
the 1940s, but diffused among different 
authors and artists, critical attention has 
been addressed to the subjects and 
meaning as well as to the forms of 
Abstract Expressionist art. Evident at 
first in often anonymous reviews and 
later in articles by the artists’ friends 
such as Douglas MacAgy and Alfredo 
Ossorio, this tendency blossomed in the 
criticism of William Seitz, Robert Gold- 
water, Robert Rosenblum, Dore Ash- 
ton, Irving Sandler, Thomas Hess, Sam 
Hunter, Lawrence Alloway, and others 
in the 1950s and 1960s and now in the 
work of more than forty recent schol- 
ars.’ As a result, Abstract Expression- 
ism is now seen as an art of serious 
subject matter, as the artists long 
claimed it was. Applying traditional 
iconographic methodologies, these 
scholars examine Abstract Expression- 
ism within its intellectual and cultural 
context. The Abstract Expressionism 
that emerges from this scrutiny trans- 
forms previous interpretations as new 
information has revamped our under- 
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standing of the artists’ basic interests 
and thematic concerns and how these 
are embodied in the forms. 

Aanong the many contributions in 
recent years, Evan Firestone has dis- 
cussed the widespread Abstract Expres- 
sionist interest in Melville and Joyce. 
Mona Hadler has noted the Proustian, 
geological, and Roman allusions in 
Baziotes’s work, Mary Davis 
McNaughton has studied the Jungian 
influence on Gottlieb, Barbara Caval- 
iere has followed Stamos’s interest in 
natural phenomena. Ellen Landau has 
traced Lee Krasner’s slow, continuous 
development, Anna Chave has noted the 
Christian symbolism behind such 
Rothko paintings as the Entombment 
series and in his abstractions, Kirk Var- 
nedve has examined Abstract Expres- 
sionism’s “primitivism” and myths, and 
Robert Rosenblum has discussed Roth- 
ko’s biological metaphors.° 


he fundamental change in all of this 

new writing is the significance 
attached to the artists’ early work of the 
1940s. Indeed, so much attention has 
been paid that the first catalogues rai- 
sonees have begun to appear, locating 
and organizing the heretofore often dis- 
persed and unknown works.’ Dismissed 
by critics and downplayed by the artists, 
the initial work of the Abstract Expres- 
sionists was previously considered 
merely derivative of European moderni- 
sm, especially Surrealism. New scholar- 
ship has examined the work in much 
greater depth; still acknowledging Sur- 
realism as the primary artistic influence, 
it now considers the early work rich in 
thematic and stylistic innovation and 
the progenitor of the later, more 
abstract works. To understand the art 
now requires a knowledge of the earlier 
themes and their structural expression. 
This frame of reference and verbal and 
visual field of ideas have allowed schol- 
ars to approach the later work in a more 
informed fashion and have made the 
paradigms of earlier critics seem want- 
ing, the result of intellectual and cul- 
tural conceptions of their own decades 
rather than those of the artists. (It can 
be argued that scholars’ new interest in 
subject matter is itself the new taste of 
the late 1970s and 1980s as neo-Expres- 
sionist and postmodernist art with their 
interest in subject matter, myth and the 
past, and history demonstrate.) 

The new appreciation of the artists’ 
early work has transformed the Ab- 
stract Expressionist canon and revised 
the list of their sources and themes. 
Three exhibitions, each roughly a 
decade apart, demonstrate the changes. 
In 1969, Henry Geldzahler organized 
New York Painting and Sculpture: 


1940-1970, which concentrated on Ab- 
stract Expressionists who had an origi- 
nal late abstract style—Pollock, De 
Kooning, Gorky, Gottlieb, Hofmann, 
Motherwell, Newman, Rothko, Still, 
Tomlin, Noguchi, and David Smith— 
and included comparatively little of the 
pre-1946 work. The catalogue contains 
critical essays by Geldzahler, Rosen- 
berg, Greenberg, Fried, Rubin, and 
Rosenblum.“ 

In contrast, the 1978 Abstract 
Expressionism/The Formative Years, 
organized by the young scholars Gail 
Levin and Robert Carleton Hobbs, con- 
centrated on the work from 1939 to the 
late 1940s, which had seldom if ever 
been shown by itself in a museum set- 
ting. The curators added such artists as 
Lee Krasner, Richard Pousette-Dart, 
and Theodore Stamos to the canon 
adduced in Geldzahler’s show. Essays in 
the exhibition catalogue focus on such 
ideas and themes of the artists as Gott- 
lieb and alchemy, Rothko and the Dio- 
nysian, Pousette-Dart and “transition,” 
and Baziotes and prehistory.” 

The 1986 exhibition organized by 
Paul Schimmel, The Interpretive Link/ 
Abstract Surrealism into Abstract Ex- 
pressionism, further expanded the can- 
on, sources, and ideas. By including 
work by Gerome Kamrowski, Byron 
Browne, John Graham, Gordon Onslow- 
Ford, and Wolfgang Paalen, the exhibi- 
tion extended the sources of Abstract 
Expressionism beyond major European 
artists such as Miró and Ernst to minor 
Surrealists and others such as Graham. 
The essays in the catalogue stress sub- 
ject matter and the mixed relations 
between European and American art 
and thought.'® These exhibitions docu- 
ment the gradual realization of Abstract 
Expressionism’s broad roots in the late 
1930s and early 1940s and have led to 
the recognition of the impact of Frazer, 
Jung, Joyce, Baudelaire, and others on 
Abstract Expressionist subjects." Early 
Abstract Expressionism is thus increas- 
ingly seen as a representation of a broad 
cultural milieu of its time more than the 
single influence of Surrealism and mod- 
ern tradition. 


W ith the acknowledgment of the 
presence of subject matter has 
come a new portrait of the artists them- 
selves. The 1950s notion of emotionally 
tortured, even violent and drunken fig- 
ures has all but disappeared in favor of 
literate (but not literary), informed men 
and women who read widely and were 
part of a key, fertile moment in Ameri- 
can and Western cultural history. 

The idea that the artists were con- 
cerned with specific themes has led, for 
example, to an extended confrontation 


with earlier concepts in the Jung- 
Pollock debates. Elizabeth Langhorne, 
Judy Wolfe, David Freke, and others 
claim that Pollock’s Jungian psycho- 
therapy (1939 to 1941) found conscious 
expression in his painting.” They read 
his art as autobiographical self-analysis 
in which—apparently with a profound 
knowledge of the entire eighteen vol- 
umes of the collected works of Jung or 
by interpreting his unconscious 
images—-Pollock represented specific 
Jungian themes and programs such as 
death and rebirth cycles, union of oppo- 
sites and male and female, and number 
symbolism in greatly detailed symbols. 
This interpretation is countered by Wil- 
liam Rubin, who finds this thesis—that 
from 1939 to 1946 Pollock followed a 
deliberate, self-conscious, Jungian pro- 
gram of self-analysis—untenable.'? Ru- 
bin’s point is well taken: the imagery is 
not so detailed as the Jungians allege, 
and there were other influences to con- 
tradict the idea of virtually professional, 
Jungian self-analysis in paint. 

But Rubin’s counterargument is 
equally untenable. It is a product of the 
1960s dictum, which he helped to estab- 
lish, of the dominance of stylistic issues 
over subject matter. After a bow to the 
generic influence of Jung in the period, 
Rubin dismisses virtually any specific 
theme. Instead, he maintains the tradi- 
tional readings of naive spontaneity, 
personal unconscious, and nature. For 
example, he disputes the “Jungian” 
writers’ assertions that Pollock used 
numbers symbolically to suggest Jung- 
ian concepts of personal psychological 
development in his paintings.'* For 
Rubin, the use of numbers in Pollock’s 
work represents not a preconceived 
Jungian program but his typical “pri- 
vate myths” and everyday interests. 
Although Rubin makes a convincing 
case, he overlooks how pervasive num- 
bers and numerology were in the intel- 
lectual and cultural life of the period. 
They appear in the works of the Surreal- 
ists Masson—whom Rubin himself 
named as an influence on Pollock— 
Seligmann, Joyce, Frazer, Joseph 
Campbell, and in mythology and Native 
American culture, where they represent 
mythic, ritual, universal themes. All 
these are central influences in the 1940s. 
It is also incorrect for Rubin to dismiss 
such themes as death and rebirth and 
the union of opposites merely as over- 
statements of the Jungians. To do so is to 
throw out the baby with the bathwater. 
These themes of the interwar and war 
years were treated by Pollock, as they 
were by many others, including his 
Abstract Expressionist colleagues. They 
were commonplace. To assert mostly a 
heavily detailed literary and psychother- 
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apeutic Jungianism is to oversimplify, 
but to dismiss Pollock’s symbolic forms 
as merely everyday topics, stylistic 
issues, and the heritage of Picasso and 
Surrealism is equally inadequate. Pol- 
lock is not a Jungian scholastic, but he is 
surely more than a fifties subjective 
improviser recast in the 1960s as an 
international stylist. Like his colleagues, 
Pollock is an artist whose subject matter 
was shaped by the culture of the 1940s. 
Newer writers on Abstract Expression- 
ism are less specific than were the 
“Jungians” but more informed about 
the cultural breadth and interactions 
than Rubin. The generation of the 1950s 
and 1960s as a whole prefers general 
statements about content to anything 
specific. !* 

The view of recent scholars that the 
Abstract Expressionists represented 
new ideas in their art finally supplants 
the critical notions that their work was 
solely the result of tapping the uncon- 
scious directly, virtually seismatically, 
and painting without preconceptions.’® 
Although the Abstract Expressionists 
painted without a model and placed a 
high value on the creative uncon- 
scious—and in that sense can be consid- 
ered spontaneous—their commitment to 
an individual set of themes circum- 
scribes the traditional interpretation of 
the tabula rasa. However they began, 
however they differed from work to 
work, they had certain themes they 
wanted to express, and they directed 
their energies accordingly. 

Now that ideas have been recognized 
as wellsprings of the imagery and forms 
of the early work, the rigid boundary 
between that work and the more 
abstract, “mature” art has been effaced. 
As Robert Rosenblum has noted, the 
new scholarship has eliminated the “Big 
Bang” theory of Abstract Expression- 
ism, in which the abstract work was seen 
to have sprung full-blown from no- 
where.” Previously, the early work was 
discarded as virtually irrelevant, awk- 
ward beginnings before the “great 
moment” in American art of 1946 to 
1950. Now Abstract Expressionism is 
Seen as a continuous process with rup- 
tures and changes, yet with consistency 
and coherence. 


N evertheless, certain problems per- 
sist in contemporary scholarship. 
With the continued emphasis on the 
achievement of the individual artist by 
means of the monographic essay or 
article, Abstract Expressionism remains 
Balikanized. Scholars specialize in single 
figures and in single ideas or elements 
and thus minimize or ignore those ele- 
ments that lie autside their range. 
Owing to that focus on individual style 


and iconography—and to the sheer dif- 
ficulty of discussing: more than one fig- 
ure in depth—each artist has become 
enveloped in a mythology of individual 
subject matter and unique concerns that 
cloaks both their communality and their 
truly greater distinctness. Only by a 
close reading of each artist within the 
context of the whole group can the 
Abstract Expressionists’ accomplish- 
ment be ascertained. When examined 
together, it quickly becomes evident that 
the artists shared their intellectual 
sources and a set of principles and 
beliefs. Most Abstract Expressionists, 
for example, employ forms and themes 
such as vitalism, the primitive and 
archaic mind, ritual change, the con- 
tinuity of the past and present, and 
spatial layering as a symbol of the 
unconscious. Subjects, forms, titles, 
writings, and statements of the artists, 
considered as a group, convey an elabo- 
rate combination and overlapping of 
themes that no single work of art or 
artist alone could communicate. 

It may be that so much is shared that 
there was no need to allude to it openly. 
As De Kooning said, they talked about 
their painting not directly but aphoristi- 
cally because they could see one anoth- 
er’s values."* Gottlieb concurred: “We 
had common assumptions, talked to- 
gether, hung around and respected each 
other’s works despite differences.”!® 
Scholarship must give voice to the 
unspoken. 

And if there is a shared intellectual 
and cultural universe, there is a shared 
historical one as well. Abstract Expres- 
sionism has been seen by most as an 
individualistic art reflecting the lives. 
and concerns of the artists themselves. 
Even in most of the new studies, the 
complex imagery of the art is read as 
self-expressive and private, and the sub- 
jects are considered to be comments on 
an ahistorical human condition. The art- 
ists themselves are partly responsible for 
this belief, because they stressed the 
timeless nature of their ideas. But their 
ideas were, of course, shaped by contem- 
porary historical events. Abstract Ex- 
pressionism is a historical . product 
of a unique moment. Even the artists’ 
belief in the timeless nature of their 
ideas is historically localized and 
timebound. Abstract Expressionism 
needs a historical history. 


ome recent writing has attempted to 

fill that need. The reintroduction of 
Marxist or Late Marxist interpretations 
of major monuments of the liberal dem- 
ocratic culture of the West from the 
eighteenth century onwards has in- 
cluded several considerations of Ab- 
stract Expressionism. Beginning at the 


end of the Vietnam war with a 1973 
article by Max Kozloff and continuing 
in the work of Eva Cockcroft, David and 
Cecile Shapiro, Serge Guilbaut, Fred 
Orton, Griselda Pollock, T. J. Clark, 
Francis Frascina, and others, this 
critical scheme presents Abstract Ex- 
pressionism as responding to and partic- 
ipating in the political, critical, and 
economic events of the late 1930s 
through 1950s.” 

As put forth by Guilbaut, and by 
Frascina in the introduction and selec- 
tions of his anthology, this thesis argues 
generally that Abstract Expressionism 
was born of the gradual “compromise” 
and “de-Marxification” of formerly 
overtly political, if not Communist, art- 
ists of the 1930s frustrated by and disil- 
lusioned with bourgeois America. Alien- 
ated because of their inability to bring 
about radical revolution, and with the 
triumphal rise of American political and 
economic power after World War I, 
they took up the American cold-war 
ideological political programs—“indi- 
vidualism” and “freedom” (Kozloff 
demurs from such deliberateness)—and 
became cold warriors “consciously and 
unconsciously” as they were “co-opted” 
by the American government in its 
struggle with the Eastern bloc. Now 
sociopolitically confused if not irrespon- 
sible, they turned for direction to Clem- 
ent Greenberg’s ideas, best expressed in 
“Avant-Garde and Kitsch” and “To- 
wards a Newer Laocoon,” and became 
formalists. The outcome was their 
immediate artistic dominance of the 
world and their economic success by 
about 1950. 

Although stimulating, especially with 
the backing of the now-fashionable 
quanto-history, the thesis has proven 
unconvincing to most informed observ- 
ers. As a method and as a thesis, statisti- 
cal generalizations, opinion samplings, 
and speculative political free association 
break down when confronted with the 
well-documented specifics of the art and 
artists. A few examples will be sufficient 
to indicate the grievous flaws. 

Alone of all recent writing on 
Abstract Expressionism, Late Marxism 
continues to cling to and maintain the 
discarded interpretations of Abstract 
Expressionism formulated decades ago 
by Greenberg, McCoubrey, and Rosen- 
berg; that is, it is based on an arrested 
interpretation of Abstract, Expression- 
ism at these critics’ point of entry into its 
discussion. It relies on a forced and 
incorrect assumption that the artists 
were engaged in a fundamental way in 
the left-wing political struggles and 
debates of the thirties and early forties, 
that they were, what the French call the 
“classe politique.” f 


Yet the hard evidence of the artists’ 
art, their few statements about politics, 
and other specific writing recorded in 
the 1930s and after, all contradict the 
idea that they were politically en- 
gaged—let alone political radicals and 
“Trotskyists,” as the Late Marxists 
allege. Guilbaut and others have ignored 
and omitted this evidence. Gorky in the 
1930s summed up most of the Abstract 
Expressionists’ attitudes when he de- 
scribed Social Realist political painting 
as “poor painting for poor people.” One 
should not doubt that the artists were 
sympathetic to social and political 
reform in the 1930s and 1940s (and 
David Smith, Ad Reinhardt, and per- 
haps Robert Motherwell did hold strong 
leftist beliefs at least for a time), but the 
key political issues of the 1930s and the 
basis of the Popular Front—-economic 
revitalization, unionization, and antifas- 
cism-—-were resolved by 1945, and thus 
were dead issues to anyone but die- 
hards on the left, which the Abstract 
Expressionists were not. 

The Late Marxist argument 
wrenches Abstract Expressionist beliefs 
from their cultural context and mis- 
characterizes them as deliberate ideo- 
logical and political positions. For exam- 
ple, in a major argument, Kozloff and 
Guilbaut maintain that the Abstract 
Expressionists painted “freedom” in 
1948 as they became ideological repre- 
sentatives of the United States in the 
celd war. As evidence, they cite Clyfford 
Still's remark that his work is about 
freedom. But Still’s work, like that of his 
colleagues, has little to do with the cold- 
war ideas of “freedom” and immediate 
political events with which Guilbaut 
tries to entangle it in his cause-and- 
effect narrative-of art and politics. Still’s 
concern with “freedom” reflects rather 
an earlier understanding of the term— 
his personal power as a Nietzschean 
shaman, an identity he adopted in the 
mid 1930s and kept throughout his life, 
as any examination of the gradual evolu- 
tion of his work indicates. Still’s art and 
thought illustrate concerns with cultural 
renovation pervasive in many people and 
places in the interwar period from Mar- 
garet Mead to Miró and have nothing to 
Go with the political scenario con- 
structed for them in the late 1940s by 
Late Marxist writing. 

This recent Marxist writing has no 
artistic and very little verbal evidence to 
support assertions about the political 
nature of the artists’ work or its stan- 
dard bourgeois “alienation” (Guilbaut 
and Fascina) and “decomposition” and 
“negation” (Clark). These authors are 
uninterested in the artists’ subject mat- 
ter and the basic literature and knowl- 
edge in the field. Hence they repeat the 


fundamental errors of earlier genera- 
tions such as the dismissal of the early 
work, the minimizing of the artists’ sub- 
ject matter, the “Big Bang” theory, and 
the confusion of Tenth Street artists of 
the New York School with the Abstract 
Expressionists. Uninformed or simply 
dismissive of the intellectual, cultural, 
and historical nature of artists’ thought, 
forms, and imagery, in a mechanistic 
sociopolitical determinism, these Late 
Marxist authors force external political 
explanations on individual, cultural, and 
historical developments. 

In virtually the only artistic proof 
offered to support his thesis about the 
cold war and the atomic bomb as moti- 
vations for their work, Guilbaut main- 
tains that Pollock’s abstractions, such 
as Shimmering Substance of 1946, 
represent 


bedazzlement, such as can be 
caused by staring too long at the 
sun leading to complete perceptual 
disintegration. The shredding of 
objects and forms by light is more 
complete and radical than any- 
thing accomplished by the Impres- 
sionists. Things disintegrate not 
only on the surface, as seen, but 
also in their essence, owing to the 
deeply searing quality of the light. 
What Pollock depicts is a source of 
energy that is not merely powerful 
but also destructive. What is 
shown, in short, is not sun but its 
equivalent, the atomic bomb, 
transformed into myth.”! 


Pollock’s work shows nothing of the 
kind. Such a statement is recklessly 
ahistorical in its disregard of Shimmer- 
ing Substance’s embodiment of themes 
long characteristic of Pollock and 
Abstract Expressionism. These themes 
include fecundity, subterranean forces, 
subconscious vitality, vitalism, the 
space-and-time continuum, mythic nat- 
ural energy, magic power, and many 
more that are present in Pollock’s pre- 
ceding and subsequent work and the 
work of most of his colleagues. None of 
these themes has anything to do with 
hypothetical ideological politics, 
A-bombs, or the cold war. 

Despite the pat claims of the Late 
Marxist authors that the artists gained 
financial success? and dominance of 
world markets by 1950 because of their 
ideological ratification of bourgeois 
political positions and hegemony, the 
Abstract Expressionists, in fact, did not 
make much money until long after the 
cold war was underway. As Deirdre 
Robson has shown, it was in the late 
1950s, not the late 1940s, that their 
paintings began to sell. This develop- 
ment occurred shortly after, and was 


partially spurred by, Pollock’s death in 
1956 and as the Abstract Expressionists 
were stylistically going out of fashion.” 

In short, this vein of Late Marxist 
writing depends on faulty premises; spe- 
cious associations; perpetuations of orig- 
inal critical misunderstandings; simplis- 
tic, political recontextualizations and 
entrapments; quotations out of context; 
factual errors; dismissal of the personal, 
cultural, and intellectual concerns: 
sweeping abstractions and generaliza- 
tions; and willful ignorance of inten- 
tions, subjects, forms, and imagery of 
the artists. An art as rich as Abstract 
Expressionism, which at times aspires to 
the layered complexity and content of 
Joyce, cannot be reduced by its alleged 
“Imperialist” supporters or its oppo- 
nents to either a formalist search for 
flatness or a vehicle for political slo- 
ganeering. A responsible, informed 
sociopolitical history--Marxist or 
otherwise—has yet to be written.” 

To be sure, Abstract Expressionism 
was shaped by historical events and that 
has been recognized by recent non- 
Marxist scholarship as well. It was not, 
however, the politics of “de-Marxifica- 
tion” and the cold war that presented 
the artists with overwhelming experi- 
ences to which most of them responded 
but the real war, World War H, the 
crucial event of the 1940s and history 
itself, and the producer of epic change— 
historical, political, social, intellectual, 
moral, and philosophic--of the West 
and the world. For the Late Marxists, 
that war functioned merely as back- 
ground for the parochialism of their own 
ideological politics, in which radical pol- 
itics is privileged as the central issue of 
history. Yet, as several Abstract Expres- 
sionists have made clear, the war was 
the most significant historical catalyst 
for the development of Abstract Expres- 
sionist subject matter and form. For 
example, Newman, who dismissed 
Marxists in the 1930s as “maniacs of 
dogma,” declared: “the history of my 
generation begins with the problem of 
what to paint... . [T]he war... made it 
impossible to disregard the problem of 
subject matter.” The cold war and the 
bomb-—as well as the real wars of the 
late 1940s—were to the artists no more 
than continuations of disasters that had 
begun in 1914 and supposedly ended 
with the Holocaust. The generation of 
critics now writing naively misstates and 
projects its own fears of the cold war and 
the bomb—-remember it is the Vietnam 
and sixties generation—as the principal 
experience of the war-era Abstract 
Expressionists. It is unlikely that Roth- 
ko’s sacred color painting, Gottlicb’s 
epic allegories of ordeal and triumph, 
Pollock’s fields of continually renewing 


energies, Tomlin’s ghosts of brutality 
and remembrance of the dead, and De 
Kooning’s emblems of sex and violence, 
all of which were begun in the 1930s and 
early 1940s and completed in the late 
1940s, have much to do with the cold 
war and its politics. 


tis customary in reviewing the litera- 

ture of an art or discipline to call for 
a new synthesis, and surely one is needed 
in the study of Abstract Expressionism. 
Several critical models did not so much 
present comprehensive views as expand 
a few ideas into a general thesis about it. 
Differentiations such as “Gesture” and 
“Color Field” are now purely formal 
descriptions without decisive conceptual 
importance. The canon of artists has so 
expanded that alignments have broken 
down. New information has left a 
greater incoherence, and a diversity 
lacking convincing distinctions and 
priorities, 

For example, why should Pollock con- 
tinue to be considered the most original 
Abstract Expressionist? Certainly he is 
a compelling artist, but why should he 
be the most important testing ground for 
interpretations of Abstract Expression- 
ism, from chaos (late 1940s) to Action 
Painting and Gesture, Cubism (Green- 
berg and Rubin), Impressionism (Ru- 
bin), optical space (Fried), birth trauma 
(O’Connor), Jungianism, and exploding 
A-bombs (Guilbaut). Only De Kooning 
in the 1950s and Newman in the 1960s 
have been regarded as Pollock's rivals 
for prestige and influence. Despite De 
Kooning’s acknowledgment that Pollock 
“broke the ice,” a new argument for his 
priority among his colleagues must be 
offered. For example, although Pollock 
was one of the first to become abstract, 
the work of many Abstract Expression- 
ists arrived at abstraction shortly after- 
wards. Pollock’s priority is minor. Other 
Abstract Expressionists besides Pollock 
drew on the modern European tradition. 
In power, theme, and idea Pollock's 
work is not alone. Rothko, Gottlieb, 
Tomlin, and others have a greater sense 
of history. Rothko alone among them 
developed an abstract sacred art; Gott- 
lieb developed an abstract allegorical 
one. De Kooning was uniquely able to 
combine the quotidian and the tradition- 
al. Stills work was so strong Pollock 
himself said that he makes everyone else 
look “academic.” And as we locate 
Abstract Expressionist themes in the 
general, shared intellectual, historical, 
and social culture of the 1940s, how will 
historians come to terms with the partic- 
ipatory nature of Pollock’s thought 
rather than its uniqueness? New 
alliances within and without are called 
for. 


Despite new information, no real 
assessment of the overall aesthetic qual- 
ity of Abstract Expressionist early work 
has been ventured. Is it merely of bio- 
graphical interest, a stepping stone, or a 
vital, unique phase in the history of 
twentieth-century art? In contrast to the 
late work, the early work is now proving 
influential to several mythic and expres- 
sionist artists in the 1980s. Is the devel- 
opment of Abstract Expressionism com- 
parable to early and late Kandinsky and 
Mondrian? To Surrealism of the 1920s 
and then the 1930s? What is its true 
status? 

Art history’s new interest in overall 
patterns and large questions—in many 
ways, a rebirth of the pre-World War I] 
approach—may help. So too may psy- 
chological studies, deconstructive and 
feminist approaches. They have only 
nibbled at Abstract Expressionism while 
concentrating on contemporary art and 
art criticism, 

The new synthesis would consider 
Abstract Expressionist art, culture, his- 
tory, and society together, not separate- 
ly. It would continue to uncover infor- 
mation about the themes that lie behind 
the forms and their development over 
time and according to the historiocul- 
tural situation. It would continue to illu- 
minate the later work both together with 
and separately from the early art. (New 
catalogues raisonées on Rothko and 
others would help here.) It would take 
into account the effects of World War 
II, discussion of which remains rudi- 
mentary, limited to describing the war’s 
brutality as a source for the artists’ 
primitivism. Studies that accurately 
examine the themes of state policy and 
national and economic development and 
theories of acceptable abstractions (at 
least to academic intellectuals) of 
national development and “forces” of 
social and economic interest may help, 
but I suspect that what is termed “mi- 
crohistory”—the everyday life and ex- 
perience of ordinary people as evidenced 
in feminist writing and elsewhere—will 
make the greatest contribution. Macro- 
and microhistory will give the large and 
small, general and concrete picture. 
They will combine art history with indi- 
vidual and collective experiences, modes 
of perception, behavioral dispositions, 
and cultural and historical action in the 
1940s. 

The new synthesis may reveal that 
Abstract Expressionism represents a 
broad social culture of the 1940s, a 
culture that extends beyond these artists 
and their art. And it may reveal some- 
thing of the spiritual life of the West as 
the world passed through one of its 
darkest moments. Abstract Expression- 
ism emerged from a half century of 


collapse of Enlightenment values and 
the faltering of Western civilization. 
What specific criticisms and correctives 
did it offer? 

The following articles making up the 
Art Journal’s special issue represent dif- 
ferent aspects of the ‘tnew-and- 
improved” Abstract Expressionism. As 
they should, and we believe they do, they 
confirm, extend, yet challenge the 
emergent consensus, 
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“The Third Man,” or Automatism 
American Style 


By Martica Sawin 








ne evening in the winter of 1940—41 

three young artists from the Federal 
Art Project laid out some canvases on the 
floor and began to experiment on them 
with a quick-drying lacquer paint, which 
they found hardened almost immediately 
when dripped onto the canvas. William 
Baziotes, the artist who had bought the 
paint at Arthur Brown’s art supply store, 
was excited about its possibilities and had 
brought some over to the studio of 
Gerome Kamrowski so that they, along 
with Jackson Pollock, could try it out 
together. As they were “fooling around,” 
as Kamrowski calls it, they all worked on 
the same canvases and during the course 
of that evening produced a number of 
collaborative spontaneous works.! Most 
of these Kamrowski discarded when he 
moved to another studio, but one was 
kept as a kind of souvenir (Fig. 1), and it 
is this work that has surfaced in recent 
years in a number of exhibitions and 
publications—a kind of twentieth-cen- 
tury equivalent of the Gauguin-Sérusier 
Talisman.’ As the latter marked a break- 
through in the relation of color areas to 
the picture plane, so the former froze for 
posterity a moment in the genesis of what 
would, by the end of the decade, be 
recognized as a major American art 
movement, Abstract Expressionism. 

The three painters, each in his late 
twenties, had converged on New York in 
the 1930s from Pittsburgh, Minneapo- 
lis, and Cody, Wyoming, via California. 
They had succeeded in getting onto the 
Project—Baziotes in the easel-painting 
division, and Pollock and Kamrowski in 
the mural unit—which meant that they 
drew enough money each month to pay 
their basic living expenses. Unencum- 
bered by the need to support themselves 
by turning out a commodity, many art- 
ists on the Project felt free to experiment 
with materials and styles. In addition, 
the New York W.P.A. had tried to 





Fig. 1 William Baziotes, Gerome Kamrowski, Jackson Pollock, Collaborative 






Painting, Winter 1940-41, oil and enamels on canvas, 


193 x 2534". 





foster an interest in varied traditional 
and innovative mediums, not only reviv- 
ing fresco and egg tempera but also 
stimulating experimentation with indus- 
trial materials and commercial paints. 
David Smith and Francis Criss had as 
their W.P.A, assignment the managing 
of an experimental materials workshop. 
The mural division also challenged the 
artists to work in a scale quite different 
from that of the standard American- 
scene easel painting of the time. Kam- 
rowski had executed murals for Rock- 
ville Center, Minnesota, in 1936, and 
Pollock has supplemented his work on 
the Project as an assistant to Axel Horn 
with the large-scale productions of the 
Siqueiros workshop in Union Square. 


The most conservative of the three by 
training was Baziotes, who had studied 
at the National Academy of Design. 
Yet, according to Kamrowski, it was 
Baziotes who really led the way: “Bill 
was the first person to break the ice, 
rather than Jackson, who was essentially 
an Orozco-type painter at that time. The 
first real freedom in American painting 
came from Bill Baziotes.” 

Pollock, in addition to his time at the 
Art Students League under Thomas 
Hart Benton, had been exposed to the 
experimental techniques that were being 
tried out at the Siqueiros workshop. In 
attempting to build up the corporality of 
his pigment to produce a relief-like 
effect, Siqueiros had experimented with 


synthetic materials such as pyroxlyn. He 
also made use of commercial devices 
such as the airbrush, was interested in 
the relation between photography and 
painting, and encouraged the use of 
accidental elements such as spots, drip- 
ping, and automatic gestures. 

Kamrowski, by contrast, had had a 
very different kind of introduction to art 
in the Midwest. His teachers at the St. 
Paul School of Art in 1932 were Came- 
ron Booth, who had studied in Munich 
with Hans Hofmann, and Leroy Turner, 
who had worked with a Hofmann pupil, 
Kinsinger. Both Booth and Turner were 
involved with the Paris group Abstrac- 
tion/Creation in the early thirties and 
introduced their students to the writings 
of Gleizes and to the purist abstraction 
of French painters such as Auguste Her- 
bin. Kamrowski’s Rockville Center mu- 
rals were in a style closely related to the 
latter’s geometric abstraction. This 
early indoctrination in European mod- 
ernism was followed in 1937 by a half 
year at the New Bauhhaus in Chicago. 

The three painters lived near each 
other in Greenwich Village in 1940. 
Since few of the artists in the.neighbor- 
hood had telephones, some of them were 
in the habit of stopping by each other’s 
studios in the late afternoon for an infor- 
mal exchange of ideas on work in pro- 
gress. There developed a support sys- 
tem, born out of the shared impulse 
towards experimentation, as well as the 
struggle for survival. Since there was no 
market for their work and virtually no 
public or critical attention, competition 
had not yet driven in its divisive wedge. 
The paucity of material possessions may 
be gauged by the way Lee Krasner’s 
ownership of a Capehart phonograph 
stands out in people’s memories and 
drew colleagues to her studio to listen to 
records. Loft living was not yet com- 
monplace—most of the artists lived in 
cold-water flats—but a young experi- 
mental filmmaker, Francis Lee, who 
had met Baziotes at the National Acad- 
emy of Design, had a loft on 10th Street, 
which became the scene of many parties. 
Lee spoke French and Italian, and a 
number of the European refugee artists 
who arrived from France between 1939 
and 1942 frequented his loft. 

It appears that not one of the three— 
Baziotes, Kamrowski, or Pollock-— 
thought much about that evening of 
experiment with lacquer paint; it was 
simply one more technique that was 
stored away in the repertory of artistic 
means at their disposal. Drips appear in 
the works of all three over the years that 
intervene between 1941 and the 1947 
watershed, when Pollock reached what 
Kamrowski calls his “greater freedoms” 
and unleashed the spinning out and 


dripping of quick-drying paint with full 
athletic force. They did participate in a 
number of shared activities in the early 
forties, including a series of three or four 
sessions at Matta’s studio in the winter 
of 1942-43, Peggy Guggenheim’s col- 
lage exhibition in 1943, and, for 
Baziotes and Pollock, experiments with 
intaglio printing techniques in what 
Stanley William Hayter called a “far 
out research laboratory,” the Paris Ate- 
lier 17, which he had reopened at the 
New School for Social Research in the 
fall of 1940.3 


A s a new generation of scholars 
probes the complex sources of 
Abstract Expressionism, trying to see 
past the obfuscation created by decades 
of formalist criticism, or the simplifica- 
tions inherent in the accounts written 
from a single theoretical viewpoint, or 
the distortions resulting from the activi- 
ties of the marketplace, it seems useful 
to try to separate the facts from the 
fictions. “How will you make one truth 
out of all the lies people will tell you?”, 
asked Jacqueline Lamba, who arrived in 
New York in 1941 as the wife of André 
Breton and in 1944 married the Ameri- 


_can artist David Hare.‘ History is, of 


course, in the mind of the recounter, but 
at least it is possible to make a concor- 
dance out of the vagaries of personal 
recollections by matching one version 
against another, as well as by reconcil- 
ing them with such objective facts as 
dates and contents of exhibitions and 
surviving documents. The artistic lega- 
cies of Baziotes and Pollock, both of 
whom died untimely deaths, have suf- 
fered very different posthumous fates, 
as have accounts of their lives (for rea- 
sons deserving study). But the third par- 
ticipant in the three-man dripped-paint 
experiment, Gerome Kamrowski, along 
with a studio and storeroom full of 
works from the thirties and forties, is 
accessible. His account of those decades, 
together with the corroborating evi- 
dence of boxes of small automatist 
works on faded paper, provides valuable 
background on the predisposition to 
automatism that existed in New York 
prior to the arrival of the European 
Surrealists, as well as insight into the 
kind of exchanges that subsequently 
took place with the refugees. Automat- 
ism, it appears, not only was known to at 
least a few American artists but had a 
variety of applications; that is, it was a 
means of exploring materials and tech- 
niques and a way of starting a painting 
as much as a way of gaining access to 
the unconscious. 

According to Robert Motherwell, 
“Kamrowski was the most Surrealist of 
us all.”* Indeed, at a point when many of 


the New York artists had rejected the 

Surrealists, Kamrowski continued an 

association with them after the war, 

exhibiting in the International Exhibi- 

tion of Surrealism, which Breton orga- 

nized in 1947 at the Galerie Maeght, 

and in the Bloodflames exhibition, put 

together by Nicolas Calas in New York 

the same year. In 1950, when Kam- 

rowski had an exhibition in Paris, André 

Breton wrote in the catalogue introduc- 

tion: “Of all the young painters whose 

evolution I have been able to follow in 

New York during the last years of the 

war, Gerome Kamrowski is the one who 

has impressed me far the most by reason 

of the quality and sustained character of 

his research.” By this time, the old 

group—insofar as it ever was a group— 

had dissolved: Masson and Seligmann 

had been expelled in 1943, Matta in 

1948, and Paalen, Onslow Ford, and 

Brauner had resigned, and Surrealism 

as a movement never regained the 

momentum and vitality of its pre-War 

years. The works by Kamrowski that 

earned Breton’s approbation had little to 

do with classic Surrealism, but were 

rather a synthesis drawn from the many 

different sources in art and nature that 

he had absorbed over the preceding two 

decades (Fig. 2). 

Early exposure to the principles of the 

Abstraction/Creation group must have 

permanently dislodged Kamrowski from 

the workaday assumptions of his Minne- 

sota background. He assiduously pur- 

sued the thread of modernism wherever 

it led during the Depression years. Eager 

to study with Hans Hofmann, he applied 

for and was awarded a scholarship to the 

Art Students League, only to find, when 

he arrived in New York in 1933, that a 

conservative swing of the pendulum at, 
the League had caused the cancellation ° ` 
of Hofmann’s classes. He returned to 
Minnesota to resume his studies with: 
Leroy Turner and got on the W.P.A. in 
the Midwest. On the Project he executed 
murals heavily influenced by French geo- 
metric abstraction; an example of this 
style may be seen in the study for a 
triptych for the University of Minneso- 
ta’s Northrup Auditorium, 1936 (Fig. 
3). When the urge to see some good 
abstract painting came over him, he 
would sign on as a stock clerk on ship- 
ments of live chickens going to New York 
in order to visit The Museum of Modern 
Art, still in its brownstone quarters. On 
one of these trips in the mid thirties he 
looked up Arshile Gorky, whose work he 
had seen in a touring exhibition of the 
Sidney Janis Collection, and found him 
working on studies for the Newark Air- 
port murals, with a reproduction of 
Duchamp’s Passage of the Virgin to the 
Bride tacked to the wall. (Julien Levy, 


30”. Collection Kirby Kamrowski. 





Fig. 2 Gerome Kamrowski, Strange Sky, 1945-46, gouache on Whatman, 22 x 





Fig. 3 Gerome Kamrowski, Mural Design for Northrup Auditorium at the 
University o Minnesota, 1936 (WPA Federal Art Project), triptych, gouache on 
paper, center panel: 1414 x 1134"; side panels: 13 x 2⁄2”. 





who was responsible for the first show of 
Surrealism in a New York gallery in 
1932, had this reproduction on sale in his 
gallery, a place frequented by Gorky). 
The Fantastic Art, Dada, and Surreal- 
ism show, organized by The Museum of 
Modern Ar: in 1936, was circulated to 
Minneapolis, and in a local bookstore 
Kamrowski discovered some remain- 
dered copies of Minotaure, through 


which he began to acquaint himself with 
Surrealist ideas and procedures. 
Kamrowski continued his education 
in modernism at the newly established 
Chicago Bauhaus in 1937, where the 
teaching of Moholy Nagy and Archi- 
penko was supplemented by periodic 
visits from Gropius and where he 
became good friends with Tony Smith, a 
fellow student. The Dada element that 


percolated through the early years of the 
Bauhaus in Germany had reverbera- 
tions in Chicago. “Moholy was full of 
anecdotes of Schwitters and Duchamp,” 
Kamrowski recalls, “and he owned the 
Rotoreliefs. He also had a phonograph 
you could manipulate the speeds on and 
create Dada sound. Moholy was not just 
a formalist-constructivist; he had a lot of 
wit.” At the Chicago Bauhaus Kam- 
rowski encountered for the first time 
D’Arcy Thompson’s On Growth and 
Form (1917), a book that prompted him 
to look more intently at nature and the 
geometric basis of natural form. Realiz- 
ing that the school was beset by prob- 
lems, Kamrowski cut short his study 
there and left in the spring of 1938 for 
Provincetown. 

In 1938 Kamrowski took some of his 
Gleizes-influenced gouaches to the Ba- 
roness Rebay, director of the Museum 
of Non-Objective Painting in New 
York. Hilla Rebay made a practice of 
doling out stipends to artists whose work 
she found to be in the right direction; 
that is, in the direction of Kandinsky or 
his followers such as Rudolf Bauer. Cer- 
tain things were forbidden—-studying 
with Hofmann, or admiring Mondrian. 
or exhibiting elsewhere than her mu- 
seum or a gallery approved by her. For 
this reason Kamrowski was obliged tc 
become anonymous when he exhibitec 
at Jimmy Ernst’s Norlust Gallery. For 
almost a decade he would show works tc 
Rebay and receive a stipend, along witł 
credit at a first-rate art supply store 
which enabled him to work on Whatmar 
paper with Winsor Newton paints 
Among the artists receiving stipends o1 
salaries in exchange for the right aes 
thetic attitude or in return for acting a: 
handyman, custodian, and-—if one wa: 
prepared to propagate the faith—docen 
at the Museum were Wilfred Zogbaum 
Robert de Niro, Ralph Rosenborg 
Jackson Pollock, and Leland Bell. “Or 
the one hand,” Kamrowski recalls, “shi 
was generous and kept us alive. On thi 
other, she would interfere and scold anc 
expect a certain kind of work. But ther: 
was nothing else that gave any suppor 
to modern art, and those of us whi 
remained on good terms with the Baro 
ness were fortunate.” 


hat would the Baroness hav 

thought if she had known tha 
some of her staff were working on auto 
matist experiments in the Museum’ 
basement using her old phonograph rec 
ords dissolved in alcohol? She liked t 
have classical music played in th 
Museum, and when the old 78 r.p.m 
records wore out, one of her ingeniou 
grantees found that they yielded a fin 
dark lacquer, which he used for markin; 
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packing cases in the basement. The same 
substance if dripped and swirled on paper 
dried instantly, much to the fascination 
of the artists on the staff. Kamrowski still 
has in his studio some of the works on 
paper produced from melted Bach. He 
had by the late thirties familiarized him- 
self with many of the automatist tech- 
niques of the Surrealists and had experi- 
mented with them singly or in combina- 
tion. As he leafed through boxes of old 
works on paper, he commented: 


This is what you could get with 
blind chance with the carbon: it 
was carbon from holding the paper 
over a candle, like Paalen’s 
fumage technique, then you would 
spray it with a diffuser. Jimmy 
Ernst used to get diffusion pat- 
terns by blowing on the wet paint 
through a straw. Here are effects 
produced with a decal (this could 
be a transfer or paint applied and 
then blotted with another piece of 
paper) and these are flottage, 
made by floating your oil paint on 
top of water and dipping the can- 
vas or paper into it, the same prin- 
ciple as marbleized paper. These 
panels have paint and decal with 
the natural wood grain showing 
through [(Fig. 4)]. This comes 
from working with a stain and 
interpreting the stain. This is an 
early one done with decals which 
have been cut and shifted around. 
There was a high risk factor in 
working in this way; you would 
lose things and then, everything 
wouldn’t be marvelous. Some- 
times things would get overly 
labored and sometimes you'd just 
be reinventing the wheel. It was a 
period of adventure, and you were 
not particularly interested in turn- 
ing out a commodity unless it was 
something to please the Baroness. 


When an old friend from the Chicago 
Bauhaus, Bill Simms, introduced Kam- 
rowski to Baziotes in 1939, the two 
found they shared an interest in these 
automatist practices, and they would 
leaf through the pages of Minotaure 
together. In 1940 at Francis Lee’s loft 
they began to meet some of the artists 
whose work they had seen in Minotaure, 
especially the young latecomers to the 
Surrealist group, Esteban Frances, 
Matta, and Gordon Onslow Ford. When 
Onslow Ford gave his series of lectures 
on Surrealism at the New School in 
January 1941, Baziotes was reportedly a 
rapt member of the audience; Kam- 
rowski only heard the lectures at second 
hand from Baziotes, but he saw the 
exhibitions of Surrealist works that Ons- 
ow Ford and Howard Putzel hung to 
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accompany the lectures. Some accounts 
also place Pollock in the audience. As 
has been reported elsewhere, Onslow 
Ford not only analyzed Surrealist works 
in compelling and poetic terms but con- 
cluded by envisioning a rebirth of Sur- 
realism in the United States as the joint 
endeavor of the emigrés and young 
American artists.’ Tanguy was also at 
the lectures, as was Kurt Seligmann, 
who introduced his student Robert 
Motherwell to Matta. Motherwell and 
Matta became friends, and, as Mother- 
well puts it, “Matta gave me a ten year 
education in Surrealism during the 
three months of the summer of 1941." 
His Mexican sketchbook contains page 
after page of drawings heavily indebted 
to Matta. 


t was Motherwell and Baziotes who 

were enlisted by Matta to recruit 
American artists in order to form a new 
group in 1942. An outgrowth of this was 
a series of sessions in Matta’s studio, 
probably no more than four, according 
to Kamrowski, who attended, along with 
Pollock, Peter Busa, Baziotes, and 
Motherwell. The general idea was to 
make some form of new manifestation 
that would go beyond Surrealism and 
was based in some way on an expansion 
of the possibilities of automatism. None 
of them had a clear idea of what this 
might mean, so the studio sessions were 
seen as a way of establishing some com- 
mon ground by having each artist bring 
his work for discussion or by actually 
doing automatist works there. Although 
Matta was the same age as the others, 
they were ready to defer to his leader- 
ship because of his European back- 
ground and established reputation. It 
appears, however, that while Mother- 
well kept trying to translate into aes- 
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Gerome Kamrowski, Alienated 
Emissaries, 1939, gouache and casein 
on board, 1734 x 1434”, 
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thetic terms the more visionary ideas 
proposed by Matta, the latter protested 
that “nothing would be new until we 
changed the game, not just the Pieces in 
the old game.” 

It is at this juncture that the crucial 
differences in the uses of automatism 
become evident, differences in its signif- 
icance for the older and younger genera- 
tions of Surrealists, as well as in the 
ways it was used by the young American 
artists. When it was conceived as a 
literary movement in 1924, Surrealism 
posited a “dictation of the unconscious” 
without regard for aesthetic consider- 
ations. As Breton annexed visual artists 
the boundaries blurred between what 
constituted raw material from the 
unconscious and what was determined 
by an instinctive aesthetic imperative. 
Nonetheless, during the 1930s automat- 
ism remained one of the Surrealists’ 
basic triggering devices, and they con- 
sidered it either as an authentic way of 
releasing from the psyche material for 
interpretative analysis or as a starting 
point from which to develop a work that 
would confront the viewer in such a way 
as to provoke a response from the 
unconscious. 

But by the time Matta and Onslow 
Ford came into the Surrealist movement 
in 1938, they had already developed 
their own approach to automatism, 
which had more to do with time and 
Space than with Freud. At Breton’s 
request Matta had even written out an 
explanation of what he called “psycho- 
logical morphology.” In brief, their con- 
cern was to expand consciousness out- 
ward more than inward, to use effects of 
transparency to link differing spheres of 
time and space, which would then be 
perceived simultaneously. They used a 
number of very specific starting points. 
Matta drew from old botanical engrav- 
ings, elaborating on them in his fine, 
precise hand in fantastic ways as he 
progressed. Matta and Onslow Ford 
carefully studied the objects constructed 
to illustrate the theories of the mathe- 
matician Poincaré, which demonstrated 
the warping of planes by the time-space 
factor. (In New York Matta took 
Motherwell to see some mathematical 
models at Columbia University.) Ons- 
low Ford kept pads of paper at his 
bedside and drew from his dreams while 
still semiconscious, believing that the 
simultaneity he sought was accessible in 
the dream state.’ And both artists used 
unorthodox methods of flowing on paint: 
Matta applying it with sponges and 
scraping it with a palette knife, and 
Onslow Ford pouring Ripolin enamel of 
bright commercial hues onto his can- 
vases, where it dried instantly with a 
lava-like effect, a process he dubbed 
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canvas, 283, x 364”. 
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Fig. 6 Gerome Kamrowski, Revolve and Devolve, 1943, gouache on paper, 20 x 
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Fig. 5 G. Onslow Ford, Without Bounds, 1939, coulage, Ripolin enamel on 





“coulage” (Fig. 5). 

Matta hoped the Americans would 
join with him in opening themselves to 
these simultaneous worlds. He talked to 
them about extrasensory perception and 
interplanetary communication and 
loaned Peter Busa a book on mental 
telepathy; he would ask them what time 
they were in and what dimension their 
work was reflecting. He spoke about 
morphology as a way of seeing simulta- 
neously the sequential states in the 
transformation of matter. Kamrowski, 


who from his familiarity with D’Arcy 
Thompson’s On Growth and Form was 
interested in crystallography, flow pat- 
terns of electrical energy, and the new 
microbiological photographs, perhaps 
best understood what Matta meant by 
morphology. His gouaches of 1943 such 
as Forest Forms or Night Journey sug- 
gest stages of transformation from seed 
to larger organism to breakdown and 
dispersal by means of transparent layers 
of color breaking through dense opaque 
surroundings. Dotted lines of direction 





and connection such as Matta was using 
in his drawings and diagrams appear in 
Night Journey and Revolve and Devolve 
(Fig. 6). This last suggests affinities 
with Matta’s “Duchampian Suite,” 
which also inspired Rothko’s Slow Swirl 
by the Edge of the Sea.” According to 
Kamrowski, “Matta was trying to get 
people to visualize time, to develop some 
sort of symbol, and as you drew auto- 
matically to see what would be a com- 
mon connector.” 

The works that Kamrowski did during 
1943 strike a delicate balance between 
all the stored-up experience he had with 
automatism——and this implies a certain 
control over chance effects—-and a poetic 
vision of transformations in nature on a 
scale that ranged from the microscopic to 
the cosmic. Matta has said that for him 
Surreal means “more real,” a greater 
reality, an expanded awareness. It would 
seem that for a time there was a meeting 
of the minds between Matta and Gerome 
Kamrowski that encouraged the latter in 
his attempt to pull together many of the 
diverse elements of the modernism he 
had been exploring, along with material 
from his assimilated storehouse from the 
natural sciences. Peter Busa recalled 
Matta’s interest in the organic, in 
whether we “were reflecting a rhythm 
that would be associated with water or 
with fire or with rock forms.”'? These 
interests were certainly shared by Bazio- 
tes, whose images are sometimes hard to 
track because of the amount of work 
destroyed or painted over, and they also 
correspond to the process of working from 
close-up studies of nature that marked a 
step in Gorky’s final liberation. 


Iso painted by Kamrowski in the 

same year are much more wildly 
gestural works, such as Emergent Fall, 
painted in latex on jute, and Transfor- 
mation, in enamel on jute (Fig. 7). Uf 
one were to come across these works 
with no clue to their authorship, one 
might think they were Pollocks of 1947 
because of the seething, allover painting 
action. Thus we see in a single artist 
working experimentally, with no sense 
of making a product and with the 
heightened confidence generated by 
contact with similarly experimental 
minds, the potential directions automat- 
ism might have taken. On the one hand, 
there was automatism guided towards 
the revelation of visionary material— 
visionary in the sense that it saw beneath 
and beyond nature’s visible epidermis— 
which would later be pigeonholed under 
the category of “biomorphic abstrac- 
tion.” On the other hand, there was the 
freely gestural distribution of paint for 
its own sake, for the sheer excitement of 
the material transformations possible 
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and the immediate visible trace of the 
passage of the hand or movement of the 
arm. This, Matta rejected: “The action 
of the imagination is more valid than the 
action of the arm.”™ In his view, Ameri- 
zans took only the empty forms of auto- 
matism and ignored the content. 

Motherwell, by contrast, was to say in 
‘etrospect: “What happened in Ameri- 
zan painting after the war had its origins 
n automatism assimilated to the partic- 
ilar New York situation, that is, the 
surrealist tone and literary qualities 
vere dropped, and the doodle trans- 
ormed into something plastic, myste- 
‘jous and sublime.”"* 

Motherwell has also said: “We were 
‘epelled by what had once attracted 
is."'° And indeed, without going into 
letail here, there was by 1944 a distanc- 
ng of some of the Americans from the 
surrealists and a growing emphasis on 
he limitations of Surrealism, as indi- 
‘ated by Clement Greenberg’s negative 
riticism of what he had previously 
‘xtolled.'® What had started as a way to 
inleash the unconscious, a way to get 
nto a painting, a way to disobey the 
3aroness or to steer a course between 
ocial realism and geometric abstraction 
yxecame primarily a means to search for 
in individual style. It came to be identi- 
ied with the notion of personal freedom 
ind fulfillment that corresponded with 
he United States postwar stance. Writ 
arge, the automatist doodle became the 
ymbol of a new cultural hegemony for 
he United States. Although both Pol- 
ock and Rothko spoke of “veiling” their 
ubjects, the implication that there was 
mage as well as action was largely 
gnored in the critical writing of the day. 
Che younger Abstract Expressionists of 
he G.I. Bill generation used the surface 
hat they saw as the springboard for 
heir own painting. As automatism was 
quated with freedom and freedom 
vecame the ultimate value in art, we lost 
or a time the thread of history, and a 
ayer of meaning that was part of the 
enesis of postwar American painting 
vas obscured. 
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Gerome Kamrowski, Transformation, 1943, enamel on jute, 23 x 32”. 
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The Impact of Nietzsche and 
Northwest Coast Indian Art on 
Barnett Newman’s Idea of 
Redemption in the Abstract 


Sublime 


By W. Jacksen Rushing 





I n the late 1930s and early 1940s the 
“myth-makers” of the New York 
avant-garde, including Adolph Gottlieb, 
Jackson Pollock, Richard Pousette- 
Dart, and Mark Rothko, made paintings 
that referred to atavistic myth, primor- 
dial origins, and primitive rituals and 
symbols, especially those of Native 
American cultures.’ Barnett Newman 
began to work in a similar fashion about 
1944 and was influential as a theorist 
and indefatigable promoter of this new 
art. The “myth-makers” shared a ten- 
dency to depict ritual violence or inher- 
ently violent myths as well as an 
archaism exemplified by biomorphic 
forms and, often, coarse surfaces. This 
self-conscious primitivism of early Ab- 
stract Expressionism, which included 
totemic imagery and pictographic writ- 
ing derived from Native American art, 
differed in essence from the primitivism 
of the earlier European avant-garde in 
that it was “an intellectualized primitiv- 
ism.” Indeed, if the primitivism of 
Picasso and Matisse, for example, was 
the decontextualization of the plastic 
form of African sculpture, then that of 
the New Yorkers I am considering here 
was the willful recontextualization of 
both primitive form and primitive 
myth. 

Newmar focused intently on North- 
west Coast Indian ritual art because he 
perceived i as a parallel to his own art 
and to that of his contemporaries. In 
fact, the exhibition Northwest Coast 


Indian Painting, which he organized for 
the Betty Parsons Gallery in 1946, may 
be thought of as a prolegomenon to The 
Ideographic Picture, another exhibition 
he organized for Parsons. Fewer than 
ninety days separated the two shows, 
which suggests that the premise of The 
Ideographic Picture (paintings about 
ideas) was probably already established 
in Newman’s mind when he asked, con- 
cerning the Indian art, “Does not this 
work rather illuminate the work of those 
of our modern American abstract artists 
who, working with pure plastic language 
we call abstract, . . . are creating a living 
myth for us in our own time?” New- 
man’s essay for the The Ideographic 
Picture begins with the image of “the 
Kwakiutl artist painting on a hide,” an 
aesthetic act that represents “the pure 
idea.”* By calling up such an image 
Newman hoped to “make clear the com- 
munity of intention”? that motivated the 
ideographic painters, who included him- 
self, Mark Rothko, and others. The 
“myth-making” of this community 
often consisted in taking old myths— 
notably Greek and Northwest Coast 
Indian—-and recasting them according 
to the function of myth as defined by 
aspects of the early philosophy of Frie- 
drich Nietzsche and the psychological 
theories of C. G. Jung.® 

Admittedly, the influence of both 
Nietzsche and Jung on the New York 
avant-garde in the 1940s has been 
treated elsewhere.’ Yet the interrelated- 


ness of their ideas, and their connections 
to those of Wilhelm Worringer (whose 
Abstraction and Empathy was, as | 
hope to show, an important text for 
Newman), as well as to contemporary 
anthropological texts, such as Ruth Ben- 
edict’s Patterns of Culture (1934), has 
not been thoroughly examined. It is now 
clear that Newman’s awareness of eth- 
nological texts on primitive art and cul- 
ture, anthropological theory, and vari- 
ous exhibits of Indian art interacted 
with his understanding of the theories of 
Nietzsche, Jung, and Worringer about 
consciousness and the spiritual function 
of art, myth, and ritual. This essay 
explores the way in which Newman’s 
knowledge of primitive art and cultures, 
particularly Native American, coin- 
cided with and affirmed those European 
intellectual theories, resulting in a view 
of the world as tragic but redeemable 
through art. And this theme is a central 
aspect of the pictorial content of New- 
man’s Abstract Expressionist paintings. 


I n The Birth of Tragedy Out of the 
Spirit of Music (1871) Nietzsche 
stressed the primacy of the Archaic 
period in his search for the origins of the 
tragedy as an art form. The essential 
paradigm through which Nietzsche 
argued his thesis was the Apollinian/ 
Dionysian duality, which he conceived 
“as the separate art-worlds of dream- 
land and drunkenness.” The Greeks 
synthesized these opposing creative 
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forces into “the equally Dionysian and 
Apollinian art-work of Attic tragedy.” 
Nietzsche explained that the Dionysian 
vision is not only a recognition of the 
“terrors and horrors of existence,” but 
also a “drunken reality [that] seeks to 
destroy the individual and redeem him 
by a mystic feeling of Oneness.” Diony- 
Sian experience is simultaneously an 
ecstatic union with the “mysterious Pri- 
mordial Unity,” and a cognizance of the 
world as fundamentally lacking in any 
objective meaning. Furthermore, he saw 
Dionysian revelry as a universal and 
fundamental stage of experience: “From 
all quarters of the Ancient World—to 
say nothing of the modern ... we can 
prove the existence of Dionysian festi- 
vals [in which] the very wildest beasts of 
nature were let loose.” 

Nietzsche associated the Apollinian 
mode with repression of the barbarism 
and ecstasy of Dionsyian vision, with the 
beautiful illusion of the dream world, 
and with the search for an absolute truth 
to mask the constant flux and subjectiv- 
ity of genuine reality. Instead of the 
mystic oneness, the Apollinian vision 
maintains the illusion of the principium 
individuationis? And yet, Nietzsche 
insists, the Apollinian Greek had to real- 
ize that “his entire existence, with all its 
beauty and moderation, rested on a hid- 
den substratum of suffering and knowl- 
edge, which was again disclosed to him 
by the Dionysian.” Moreover, as noted 
above, Nietzsche perceived the Appolin- 
ian as essential to the creation of tragic 
art. 

Concerning the origins of the tragic 
form, Nietzsche had much to say about 
myth that no doubt rang true to New- 
man’s generation. For example, 
Nietzsche writes that it is through trag- 
edy—the dialectical synthesis of the 
Apollinian and Dionysian modes—that 
“the myth attains its profoundest signif- 
icance, its most expressive form.” 
Warning of the limitations of science 
(associated with the order and logic of 
the Apollinian), Nietzsche states that 
where reason is insufficient “to make 
existence appear to be comprehensible,” 
then “myth also must be used.” Particu- 
larly poignant for Newman and the 
other “myth-makers” was Nietzsche's 
insistence that “it is only a horizon 
encompassed with myths which rounds 
off to unity a social movement.”!! 

Nietzsche discovered that the more 
he came to understand the human need 
to redeem the horror of existence, the 
more he felt “driven to the metaphysical 
assumption that the Verily-Existent and 
Primordial Unity, as the Eternally Suf- 
fering and Self-Contradictory, requires 
the rapturous vision, the joyful appear- 
ance for its continuous salvation.” One 
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could, however, respond with affirma- 
tion to the existential texture of life, 
embrace both barbarism and the illusion 
of beauty, if one simply realized that 
“only as an aesthetic phenomenon is 
existence and the world eternally justi- 
fied.” And finally, in the closing pages 
of The Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche 
offered to “lead the sympathizing and 
attentive friend to an elevated position 
of lonesome contemplation,” where the 
treacherous path could be traversed if 
only we “hold fast to our shining guides, 
the Greeks.” ”? 

Jung took Nietzsche’s advice to heart: 
he began his Psychology of the Uncon- 
scious (1916) by referring to “the sim- 
ple greatness of the Oedipus tragedy— 
that never extinguished light of the Gre- 
cian theatre” and by noting that even 
today “that which affected the Greeks 
with horror remains true.” Like 
Nietzsche, Jung located his thesis in a 
paradigm of duality, positing two kinds 
of thinking, “directed and dream or 
phantasy thinking,” and observed that 
the latter “sets free subjective wishes.” 
Fantastic thinking, which he associated 
with the unconscious, is also remarkably 
Dionysian in nature. For example, Jung 
wrote that fantastic thinking ‘‘corre- 
sponds to the thought of the centuries of 
antiquity and barbarism.” And, where 
Nietzsche stressed the relationship be- 
tween Dionysian vision and the tragic 
content of the myth, Jung noted that 
fantastic thinking, which flowed auto- 
matically from an “inner course,” con- 
stantly rejuvenated myths “in the Gre- 
cian sphere of culture.” 

Of prime importance to the primitiv- 
ist art theory of the “myth-makers” 
were the parallels Jung drew between 
the myths of antiquity, the primitive 
mind, dreams, and the thoughts of chil- 
dren.'* He explained that although “the 
Dionysian mysteries of classical Athens 
... have disappeared,” in childhood we 
repeat these archaic tendencies.'* This is 
an idea widespread in both nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century natural and so- 
cial sciences: ontogeny repeats philoge- 
ny, or in its development the individual 
(organism) recapitulates the evolution- 
ary stages of the species.'® Jung summa- 
rized it succintly: “Our minds ... bear 
the marks of evolution passed 
through.” And concerning the dream, 
Jung quoted Nietzsche: “The dream 
carries us back into earlier states of 
human culture, and affords us a means 
of understanding it better.”'* Moreover, 
artists in search of access to the uncon- 
scious would have observed that Jung, 
by way of Nietzsche, was suggesting 
that, like dreams, the myths of antiqity 
and primitive art (as the product of the 
primitive mind) can transport us back 


into the primordial stages of conscious- 
ness. 

Many of the ideas found in Wilhem 
Worringer’s Abstraction and Empathy 
(1908) resemble those of Nietzsche and 
Jung mentioned above. Worringer, too, 
used a post-Hegelian paradigm, insist- 
ing on the importance of synthesizing 
the two elements of a duality; for Wor- 
ringer, it is the urge to abstraction and 
the urge to empathy in art that form the 
“shape of a comprehensive aesthetic sys- 
tem.” Again, he noted that the content 
of modern culture is founded on the 
classical tradition, and warns that our 
dependence on Aristotelian concepts 
blinds us to the “true psychic values .. . 
of all artistic creation.” And, most 
important of all, Worringer recognized 
that “there is one great ultimate crite- 
rion for mankind’s relation to the cos- 
mos: its need of redemption." 

Newman, as I shall show below, was 
fascinated by the Dionysian tendencies 
Worringer found in the abstract art of 
primitive peoples. Primitive man, Wor- 
ringer wrote, “is spiritually helpless . . . 
because he experiences only obscurity 
and caprice in the ... flux of the phe- 
nomena of the external world.” Worrin- 
ger explained abstraction as primitive 
man’s response to the transcendental 
forces of nature. Furthermore, he linked 
such abstraction to a metaphysics 
beyond beauty—that expressed the dia- 
lectical struggle “between instinct and 
understanding.” Worringer’s theory pits 
primitive man, with his transcendental 
experience of nature, tendency to 
abstraction, and preponderance of in- 
stinct, against postclassical man, char- 
acterized by his perception of imma- 
nence in nature, urge to empathy in art, 
and emphasis on understanding.” 


B ecause Newman was a theorist and 
curator as well as a painter, and 
because he, of all the American avant- 
garde, demonstrated the most overt 
interest in Northwest Coast art, it is not 
surprising that his writings register most 
fully the impact of the theories of 
Nietzsche, Jung, and Worringer. The 
Nietzschean conception of tragedy un- 
derlies Newman’s essay “The Object 
and the Image,” which appeared in the 
third issue of Tiger’s Eye (March 1948), 
an avant-garde journal he coedited for a 
time. For example, Newman wrote, 
“Greece named both form and content; 
the ideal form—beauty, the ideal con- 
tent—tragedy.” He also noted that 
when the “the Greek dream” (Apollin- 
ian vision) prevailed in contemporary 
European art, it was accompanied by a 
“nostalgia for ancient forms,” and “‘self- 
pity over the loss of the elegant column 
and the beautiful profile.” Newman 


decried this refined agonizing over 
Greek objects: “Everything is so highly 
civilized.” According to Newman, the 
American artists, who were barbarians 
without refined sensibilities, now had 
the opportunity to “be free of the 
ancient paraphernalia” and to “come 
closer to the sources of the tragic emo- 
tion.” Clearly, this was a reference to 
the new American painting that dealt 
with the wellspring of tragedy. Concern- 
ing the tragic emotion, Newman asked, 
“Shall we not, as artists, search out the 
new objecis for its image?! 

In that same issue of Tiger’s Eye, the 
avant-garde’s interest in Nietzsche's 
Apollinian-Dionysian paradigm was 
made manifest. The following passage 
from The Birth of Tragedy, selected 
perhaps by Newman,” was juxtaposed 
with a drawing by Theodoros Stamos: 


I shall keep my eyes fixed on the 
two artistic deities of the Greeks, 
Apollo and Dionysus, and recog- 
nize in them the living and con- 
spicuous representatives of two 
worlds of art differing in their 
intrinsic essence and in their high- 
est aims. I see Apollo as the trans- 
figuring genius of the principium 
individuationis through which 
alone the redemption in appear- 
ance is truly to be obtained: which 
by the mystical triumphant cry of 
Dionysus the spell of individuation 
is broken, and the way lies open to 
the mothers of being, to the inner- 
most heart of things.” 


Even if it remains unresolved whether 
Newman himself chose this passage 
from Nietzsche, it does further confirm, 
because of his editorial association with 
Tiger's Eye, his awareness of the central 
thesis of Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy. 
Furthermore, a poetic and existential 
tone. remimiscent of Nietzsche, is evi- 
cent in Newman’s introduction to The 
Ideographic Picture, the exhibition he 
organized for the Betty Parsons Gallery 
in 1947. For example, he explained the 
“artists’s problem” as “the idea complex 
that makes contact with mystery—of 
life, of men, of nature, of the hard, black 
chaos that is death, or the grayer, softer 
chaos that is tragedy.’”** And confront- 
ing chaos, Newman believed, linked 
men across the ages: “All artists 
whether primitive or sophisticated have 
been involved in the handling of 
chaos.”° 

Likewise, his brief essay for The Ideo- 
graphic Picture, an exhibition of works 
that he described as “the modern coun- 
terpart of the primitive impulse,” bears 
evidence that Newman knew well Wor- 
ringer’s Abstraction and Empathy. For 
example, he discussed “the Kwakiut! 


artist painting on a hide,” who used 
abstract shapes that were “directed by a 
ritualistic will toward a metaphysical 
understanding.” According to Newman, 
for the Kwakiutl artist, shapes were “a 
vehicle for an abstract thought-complex, 
a carrier of the awesome feelings he felt 
before the terror of the unknowable.” 
These ideas are comparable to Worrin- 
ger’s assertion of a metaphysics higher 
than that of beauty, which is docu- 
mented by primitive and archaic art, 
and to his description of primitive man’s 
spiritual helplessness in the face of the 
flux of nature.” A few months earlier, in 
an essay written for the exhibition of 
Northwest Coast Indian Painting, New- 
man wrote what reads as a paraphrase 
of Worringer. Whereas Worringer had 
written, “the urge to abstraction stands 
at the beginning of every art and in the 
case of certain peoples at a high level of 
culture remains the dominant tenden- 
cy,” Newman explained of the Kwa- 
kiutl, Tlingit, and Haida Indians: 
“Among a group of several peoples the 
dominant aesthetic tradition was ab- 
stract,” and “among these simple 
peoples, abstract art was the normal, 
well-understood tradition.” Further- 
more, just as Worringer had asserted 
that the theory of empathy (with 
nature) does not explicate “that vast 
complex of works of art that pass beyond 
the narrow framework of Graeco- 
Roman and modern Occidental art,” 
Newman stated: 


It is becoming more and more 
apparent that to understand mod- 
ern art, one must have an appre- 
ciation of the primitive arts, for 
just as modern art stands as an 
island of revolt in the narrow 
stream of Western European aes- 
thetics, the many primitive art tra- 
ditions stand apart as authentic 
aesthetic accomplishments that 
flourished without benefit of Eu- 
ropean history.”! 


And, recalling both Worringer and 
Nietzsche, Newman noted that the 
Northwest Coast Indian painters were 
not concerned with “decorative de- 
vices,” but “with the metaphysical pat- 
tern of life.”? 

As for Newman’s knowledge of Jun- 
gian theory, he stated that he could 
communicate with Jungians, but that 
there might be disagreements about ter- 
minology.”? And, like his friends Gott- 
lieb and Rothko, Newman also made 
paintings (after 1944) that made spe- 
cific reference to antique myths and 
primitive art, which Jung had explained 
as relics of primordial consciousness. In 
addition to Surrealism,™ the automatic- 
biomorphic qualities of such works as 


Gea (1944-45) seem to reflect both 
Jung’s notion of a stream of conscious- 
ness (fantastic thinking) that takes 
place when directed thinking ceases and 
his use of organic growth as a metaphor 
for the evolution of consciousness. The 
flowing hand evident in Newman’s 
works on paper from about 1945 is 
surely the physical counterpart of the 
random, spontaneous, and poetic loop- 
ing of the unconscious mind, as well as a 
reflection of his interest in the natural 
sciences.” Finally, concerning Newman 
and Jungian theory, it is instructive to 
recall the words of the “missing irasci- 
ble,” the Abstract Expressionist Fritz 
Bultman: “Jung was available in the air, 
the absolute texts were not necessary, 
there was general talk among 
painters.”** 


N ewman’s interest in Native Ameri- 
can art may well date from his 
days in the early 1920s as a student of 
John Sloan’s at the Art Students 
League. At the time Newman would 
have met Sloan, the latter, as critic, 
collector, and curator, was actively pro- 
moting both old and new Indian art.” 
And, in all likelihood, Newman would 
have discussed both Indian art and Jun- 
gian theory with Gottlieb, with whom he 
visited the Northwest Coast Hall at the 
American Museum of Natural History 
in the late 1930s (Fig. 1). Newman 
also knew the painter-critic John D. 
Graham, whose concern with primitive 
art and Jung and whose role as catalyst 
of the avant-garde are well-known.” 
Graham's interest in Native American 
art was focused on the totemic art of the 
Northwest Coast, and he lent objects 
from his personal collection to the exhi- 
bition of Northwest Coast painting that 
Newman organized in 1946.” Sometime 
in the 1940s Newman collected four 
museum-quality model totem poles 
(probably Haida) and a painted shield 
(probably Chiricahua Apache), which 
are still part of his estate.” In addition, 
that fourteen titles in Newman’s library 
treat North American Indian art and 
culture is testimony to his devotion to 
this subject. Of these, five are exclusive- 
ly, or significantly focused on Northwest 
Coast art and society; three deal with 
Aztec art; and the rest are general stud- 
ies of primitive art, culture, and anthro- 
pology. Among the fourteen are three 
books by the Northwest Coast specialist 
Franz Boas: Anthropology and Modern 
Life (1928), The Mind of Primitive 
Man (1943), and Primitive Art (1955): 
one rather mystical treatment, Indians 
of the Americas (1947) by the Native 
Rights advocate and former Secretary 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, John 
Collier; and Volume XXXV (part 2) of 





Fig. 1 Northwest Coast Indian Hall, i 
New York, American Museum of 
Natural History. 








The Annual Report of the American 
Bureau of Ethnology (1921), which 
consists of a lengthy report on Boas’s 
field work with Kwakiutl Indians. Five 
of the books were publications of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
an institution whose collections of 
Northwest Coast art Newman knew 
intimately. 

Conspicuous for its absence from 
Newman’s library, as it exists today, is 
Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture 
(1934), which was a profoundly influen- 
tial text in avant-garde circles in the late 
1930s and 1940s.” Benedict used as the 
focus of her argument Nietzsche’s Dio- 
nysian and Apollinian modes of experi- 
ence. According to Ann Gibson, 
Patterns of Culture made the Diony- 
sian-Apollinian distinction “part of the 
standard intellectual apparatus of the 
period.”® Newman was apparently well 
aware of this book, which brought 
Nietzsche’s analysis of the opposing ele- 
ments of Greek tragedy to bear on the 
Kwakiut! Indians of the Northwest 
Coast and the Zuni Indians of the 
Southwest. As evidence of this aware- 
ness, on at least two occasions Newman 
found it convenient to appropriate its 
title. In a previously unpublished letter 
to Harry Shapiro, dated August 1, 1944, 
Newman stated, “There is every reason 
for art and anthropology to go together 
for the objects that form the basis for the 
scientific study of the patterns of culture 
are the same objects that form the aes- 
thetic study of the soul of man.’ Sha- 
piro was at that time the Chairman of 
the Department of Anthropology at the 
American Museum of Natural History 
and had assisted Newman in organizing 
the Pre-Columbian Stone Sculpture 
exhibition at the Wakefield Gallery 
some months earlier. In this letter, New- 
man announced his “conviction that the 
best audience for anthropology, outside 
of anthropologists themselves, is the art 
public.” As a result of this conviction, he 
asked, “Why cannot the Museum do the 
converse of the Pre-Columbian exhibi- 


tion by putting on exhibits of outstand- 
ing examples of modern art?’ 

Later, in a passage from his unpub- 
lished essay “The New Sense of Fate,” 
Newman alluded to Benedict’s book in 
discussing his preference for primitive, 
as opposed to Greek, plastic art: 


All we know concretely of the 
primitive life are its objects. Its 
culture patterns are not normally 
experienced, certainly not easily. 
Yet these objects excite us and we 
feel a bond of understanding with 
the primitive artists’ intentions, 
problems, and sensibility, whereas 
the Grecian form is so foreign to 
our present esthetic interests that 
it virtually has no inspirational 
use. One might say that it has lost 
its culture factor.“ 


Benedict’s Patterns of Culture was 
surely the prototype of that marriage of 
Nietzschean archaism (violent myth) 
and Northwest Coast art, myth, and 
ritual which was a distinct feature of 
much avant-garde art, literature, and 
criticism in the forties.” It no doubt 
inspired Newman to select from Boas’s 
report on the Kwakiutl Indians a sha- 
man’s song, which appeared in a special 
section devoted to the sea in Tiger’s Eye, 
2 (December 1947). Not surprisingly, 
the first part of the song recounts the 
acquisition of shamanic power by way of 
a Dionysian experience involving a 
totemic animal (Killer Whale) and 
descent into the underworld (the sea): “I 
was carried under the sea by the super- 
natural power, the supernatural pow- 
er.” Newman would have found in the 
texts of Benedict, Boas, and others, eth- 
nological confirmation, so to speak, of 
Nietzsche's thesis. Patterns of Culture, 
in particular, probably mediated be- 
tween Nietzsche’s interpretation of 
archaic tragedy and Newman’s own 
study of Northwest Coast art and 
ritual. 


he keystone of Kwakiutl spiritual 

life is the Tsetseka—a round of 
winter ceremonies that take place from 
November to March.” The winter cere- 
monials are, to use Nietzsche’s words, a 
time of “festivals of world-redemption 
and days of transfiguration.” During 
this period everything in the whole of 
society is indeed transformed: everyone 
sheds his or her summer name and takes 
a Tsetseka name; there are new songs, 
and new forms of protocol based, not on 
secular wealth, but on clan-ceremonial 
rank. Broadly speaking, Tsetseka is the 
time when the spirits come into the 
village to initiate the novices into one of 
the four principal dancing societies. The 
most important of these is the Hamatsa, 


whose ceremony is held under the aus- 
pices of Bakbakwalanooksiwae, a pow- 
erful man-eating spirit who lives in the 
sky (or at the north end of the woods- 
world). The Hamatsa initiate fasts in 
the woods until he goes into an ecstatic 
trance, during which he meets the Can- 
nibal Spirit, from whom he derives 
power and whose protegé he becomes. 
Benedict noted, “The experience of 
meeting the supernatural spirit was 
closely related to that of the vision. ”® 
She went on to say, 


The whole Winter Ceremonial, 
the great Kwakiutl series of reli- 
gious rites, was given to “tame” 
the initiate who returned full of 
the “power that destroys man’s 
reason” and whom it was neces- 
sary to bring back to the level of 
secular existence.... The initia- 
tion of the Cannibal Dancer was 
peculiarly calculated to express 
the Dionysian purport of North- 
west Coast culture. Among the 
Kwakiutl the Cannibal Society 
outranked all others.” 


And, in another passage, Benedict 
stressed the Dionysian aspect of the 
Kwakiutl ritual enactment of cannibal- 
ism: 


Like most of the American 
Indians, except those of the South- 
west pueblos, the tribes of the 
Northwest Coast were Dionysian. 
In their religious ceremonies the 
final thing they strove for was 
ecstasy. The chief dancer, at least 
in the high point of his perfor- 
mance, should lose normal control 
of himself and be rapt into another 
state of existence. He should froth 
at the mouth, tremble violently 
and abnormally, do deeds which 
would be terrible in a normal 
state.... The very repugnance 
which the Kwakiutl felt toward 
the act of eating human flesh 
made it for them a fitting expres- 
sion of the Dionysian virtue that 
lies in the terrible and the 
forbidden.” 


Under the spell of the supernatural, the 
Hamatsa dancer moves in a frenzy 
through the winter house crying kaap 
(eat) and occasionally trying to bite the 
spectators. They, in turn, surreptitiously 
encourage him by whispering under 
their breath such words as eat and body, 
which only intensifies the dancer’s mad- 
ness. And then, like Nietzsche’s Diony- 
sian cultist, “in this extremest danger to 
the will, art approaches, as a saving and 
healing enchantress.”** That is, the tam- 
ing of the cannibal dancer is a highly 
structured ritual performance. The 
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whole ceremony, in fact, is a supreme 
artifice with a script (oral tradition), 
prescribed sequence of events (ritual), 
stage hands (cult members), and stage 
props. The art objects involved, the likes 
of which Newman included in the 
Northwest Coast Painting exhibition, 
include masks, drums, dance blankets, 
rattles, and shaman’s robes (Fig. 2). For 
the Kwakiutl, the theatrical nature of 
the ritual does not diminish its trans- 
forming power. Again, Nietzsche ex- 
plained this.aspect of art: “In the dithy- 
ramb we have before us a community of 
unconscious actors, who mutually re- 
gard themselves as transformed among 
one another.... This enchantment is 
the prerequisite of all dramatic art.” 

The method by which the cannibal 
dancer is reeivilized indicates that, like 
the rites of Dionysus, the Winter Cere- 
monial deals with the cycles of nature. 
As Benedict explained: 


Perhaps the most striking Diony- 
sian techrique of the Winter Cere- 
monial is that which finally tames 
the Canribal and ushers in his 
four-month period of tabu. Ac- 
cording ic ideas that are current in 
their culture it expresses in the 
most exireme manner the super- 
natural pewer that lies in the hor- 
rible and the forbidden.... The 
final excreism ... was that which 
was perfarmed with menstrual 
blood. Upon the Northwest Coast 
menstrual blood was polluting to a 
degree hardly excelled in the 
world.** 


Dealing as it: does with starvation, ritual 
death, and rebirth, Tsetseka is an 
attempt to make a symbolic spiritual 
defense agairst the death of nature dur- 


Fig. 2 Northwest Coast Indian Drum, 
wood, skin, ard pigment, diameter: 49 
cm; height: @ m. New York, American 
Museum of Natural History. 





ing the long darkness of the winter 
months. Newman would surely have 
recognized this Dionysian aspect of the 
Hamatsa dancer. For example, writing 
in The Golden Bough, James Frazer 
linked Dionysus to Adonis, Attis, and 
Osiris as fertility gods who symbolize 
the death of nature in winter and her 
rebirth in spring: “Like other gods of 
vegetation Dionysus was believed to 
have died a violent death, but to have 
been brought to life again; and his suf- 
ferings, death, and resurrection were 
enacted in his sacred rites.” 

Nietzsche also linked the ecstatic 
behavior of the Dionysian cult to rites of 
spring: “Ht is either under the influence 
of the narcotic draught, of which the 
hymns of all primitive men and peoples 
tell us, or by the powerful approach of 
spring penetrating all nature with joy, 
that those Dionysian emotions awake, in 
the augmentation of which the subjec- 
tive vanishes to complete self-forgetful- 
ness.” And his description of the Diony- 
sian’s ecstasy is not unlike the image of 
the Hamatsa dancer presented by Bene- 
dict: “Even as the animals now talk... 
so also something supernatural sounds 
forth from him: he feels himself a god, 
he himself now walks about enchanted 
and elated even as the gods whom he 
saw walking about in his dreams.” In his 
state of bestial desire, the cannibal 
dancer reenacts the primordial myth- 
time. Thus, he is akin to Nietzsche’s 
satyr, who “is the offspring of a longing 
after the Primitive and the Natural.” 
Concerning the chorus as the origin of 
the tragedy, Nietzsche observed, “The 
satyr, as being the Dionysian chorist, 
lives in a religiously acknowledged real- 
ity under the sanction of the myth and 
cult.” There could be no more precise 
description of the Hamatsa initiate than 
this. His self-induced madness occurs 
during a clearly defined period of soci- 
etal transformation; his barbarism is 
sanctioned by the secret society that 
sponsors him; and his society as a whole 
recognizes the validity of the sustaining 
myth (encounter with the Cannibal 
Spirit). Indeed, even the spectators in 
the house are full participants in the 
ritual performance. 

With the Nietzschean analysis as 
model, Benedict and Newman would 
have perceived the Kwakiutl! Hamatsa 
ceremony as a Northwest Coast trage- 
dy. The savagery of the cannibal dancer, 
which represents primal experience, or 
Dionysian content, was redeemed by a 
total illusion, or Gesamkunstwerk, 
which is the supreme Apollinian form. It 
cannot be coincidental that shortly after 
a time of violence and unprecedented 
brutality—World War Il—Newman 
chose to exhibit ceremonial painting 





from the Northwest Coast, which he 
called “a valid tradition that is one of 
the richest of human expressions.” 
Furthermore, Newman, in discussing 
this “pure painting,’ warned against 
appreciating it only for its Apollinian 
qualities: “It is our hope that these great 
works of art, whether on house walls, 
ceremonial shaman frocks and aprons, 
or as ceremonial blankets, will be 
enjoyed for their own sake, but it is not 
inappropriate to emphasize that it would 
be a mistake to consider these paintings 
as mere decorative devices.... These 
paintings are ritualistic.”°° Newman 
was drawn to this art because it, like 
that of his contemporaries, was an “‘ex- 
pression of the mythological beliefs” of 
artists who “depicted their mythological 
gods and totemic monsters in abstract 
symbols, using organic shapes.” 


B eyond shaping his art theory and 
informing his criticism, the idea of 
tragedy as the artistic redemption of 
chaos was also given form by Newman 
in his own paintings. Beginning in 1944, 
Newman made a series of relatively 
small, expressionistic works on paper, 
characterized by biomorphic images 
that signify both the creative act and the 
organic evolution of consciousness. One 
such untitled work from 1944 (Fig. 3) 
features at the bottom center-to-left, a 
hybrid “totemic monster” of Northwest 
Coast derivation, With its canine body, 
long, pointed snout and exaggerated eye 
it recalls Kwakiutl wolf masks of the 
type Newman borrowed from the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History for his 
Northwest Coast show at the Parsons 
Gallery (Fig. 4). Its curved horns and 
coiled tongues, however, are reminiscent 
also of Sisiut/, a serpent monster that 
has the power to transform itself into a 
fish. One of Newman's books, Pliny 
Goddard’s Indians of the Northwest 
Coast (1934), featured numerous illus- 
trations of composite mythological ani- 
mals, including a horned water mon- 
ster.” In the center of the picture there 
is another horned or feathered canine, 
and floating, swimming, and flying 
around this animal are several birds and 
insects. 

The natural freedom of the forms in 
the biomorphic, totemic world of this 
untitled work (and the related works of 
1944) demonstrates that Newman 
shared with the Kwakiutl painter a con- 
cern “with the nature of organism.” 
Moreover, these are pictures of the sub- 
conscious mind’s fantasy landscapes, 
created by the hand automatically 
when, as Jung stated, directed thinking 
ceases. Newman’s choice of fast me- 
diums—chalks, oil crayons, ink, water- 
color—reveals his desire to connect his 
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Fig. 3 Barnett Newman, Untitled, 1944, wax crayon and oil crayon, 15 x 20”. 
New York, Collection Annalee Newman. 
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hand directly to the bank of primeval 
images stored in his unconscious, en- 
abling him to produce images free of 
rational dictates. He spoke later of the 
liberation of possibilities inherent in 
such a mode of drawing: “How it went 
... that’s how it was ... my idea was 
that with an automatic move, you could 
create a world.” The sensuous, hot- 
house growth and fluid movement of the 
organic forms in this created world 
relates to Newman’s conception of the 
freedom common to primitive and mod- 
ern experience. Betty Parsons, who 
described Newman as “a great author- 
ity on the primitive,” recalled that “he 
gave me the idea that the primitive 
world was a free world and [that] this 
world that I was in now was a free 
world.” According to Parsons, it was 
Newman’s “idea that there was a rela- 
tionship between the primitive world 
and the present world.” 

In two of these primitivistic works, 
The Song of Orpheus (Fig. 5) and The 
Slaying of Osiris (both 1944-45), New- 
man used organic forms suggestive of 
the unconscious to pictorialize the tragic 
content of two ancient myths, both of 
which share numerous traits with the 
myth of Dionysus. Orpheus, a Thracian 
poet of Greek legend, used his divinely 
inspired music to secure the return of his 
wife, Eurydice, from the underworld of 
the dead. But Orpheus ignored the 
warnings of Hades and just before he set 
foot on earth, he looked back into the 
underworld and Eurydice disappeared. 
The women of Thrace were so angered 
at Orpheus’ prolonged mourning that 
during one of their Dionysian orgies 
they tore his body to pieces. Despite 


Orpheus’ power to restore the dead 
through his music, his story, on account 
of his fallibility, ends in his tragic dis- 
memberment. Newman’s selection of 
the divine musician as subject matter 
cannot be coincidental to his concern 
with tragedy. Tragedy, Nietzsche ar- 
gues, is born out of the spirit of music, 
and “the essence of tragedy... can only 
be explained ... as the visible symbol- 
isation of music, as the dream-world of 
Dionysian ecstasy.” Like the Dionysian 
musician, Orpheus symbolizes “primor- 
dial pain” and its “primordial re-echo- 
ing.’ Furthermore, according to 
Nietzsche, “the pictures of the lyrist 
[Dionysian musician] ... are nothing 
but his very self ... the only verily 
existent and eternal self resting at the 
basis of things.” Similarly, and with a 
tragic elegance, Newman writes, “The 
self, terrible and constant, is for me the 
subject of painting.” 

In the myth and the ritual associated 
with the Egyptian deity Osiris, Newman 
may have seen parallels to the Hamatsa 
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Fig. 4 Kwakiutl, double-faced wolf 
mask, wood, fur, pigment. New York, 
American Museum of Natural History. 
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Cannibal Society. For instance, not only 
is Osiris a “personification of the great 
yearly vicissitudes of nature,” but, 
according to Frazer, he redeemed the 
Egyptians from the savagery of canni- 
balism.™ And Osiris, like Dionysus, is 
associated with the origin of wine, suf- 
fers dismemberment, is resurrected, and 
is celebrated with elaborate ritual. In 
giving form to this myth, Newman again 
eschewed a narrative transcription, 
focusing instead on abstract forms that 
signify growth. 

Newman’s treatment of these mythic 
subjects, and others such as Gea and 
Pagan Void (1946), represents his will- 
ingness to confront the Dionysian con- 
tent of tragic modernity. The depriva- 
tions of the Great Depression and the 
brutality of World War I had demon- 
strated to Newman and his contempo- 
raries that modern and primitive 
experience—-as Nietzsche, Jung, and 
Worringer had suggested—-were essen- 








Fig. 5 Barnett Newman, The Song of 
Orpheus, 1944-45, oil, oil crayon, and 
wax crayon, 19 x 14”. New York; 
Collection Annalee Newman. 





tially the same. Furthermore, the war, 
Newman explained, turned the terror of 
the unknown into the tragedy of the 
known: 


We now know the terror to expect. 
Hiroshima showed it to us. We are 
no longer in the face of a mystery. 
After all wasn’t it an American 
boy who did it? The terror has 
indeed become as real as life. 
What we have is a tragic rather 
than a terror situation. After more 
than two thousand years we have 
finally arrived at the tragic posi- 
tion of the Greek and we have 


~ 


achieved this Greek state of trag- 
edy because we have at last our- 
selves invented a new sense of all- 
pervading fate.” 


Although he continued to reject the 
ideal form of Greek plastic art because it 
overemphasized the Apollinian, his 
titles bear out his belief that “we can 
accept Greek literature, which by its 
unequivocal preoccupation with tragedy 
is still the fountainhead of art.” But 
the “tragic perception,” according to 
Nietzsche, “even to be endured, requires 
art as a safeguard and remedy.” Thus, 
Newman’s desire to make an art that 
would heal, transform, and redeem 
modernity underlies his concept of the 
sublime. Furthermore, this desire for the 
sublime was the source of the drama, 
clarity, and even purity that first came 
into his art with the creation of Onement 
I (1948) (Fig. 6) and was fully articu- 
lated in Onement IT (1948) (Fig. 7). In 
these two paintings, the expressive zip, 
which Newman had already begun to 
clarify in works such as Moment (1946), 
becomes an ideograph of Newman’s 
“first man,” who experiences, albeit ina 
tortured way, the primal existent unity. 
But now, true to the idea of tragedy as 
an art form, the primordial expression, 
as given form by the zip, is secured and 
made to take its place in a logical 
order—an artifice of Newman’s mak- 
ing. Despite the fiery passion of the 
painterly zip in Onement I, its iconic 
centrality, balance, and monumental 
repose speak of exaltation and of the 
sublime. 


L ess than one year after Newman 
applied the zip in Onement ]—thus 
beginning a mature articulation of the 
abstract sublime—his essay “The Sub- 
lime is Now” appeared in Tiger's Eye, 6 
(December 15, 1948).”? Not only does 
this essay provide insight into New- 
man’s artistic intentions, but it reveals 
the link between those intentions and 
Nietzsche’s view of “the sublime as the 
artistic subjugation of the awful.”” For 
example, Newman begins by announc- 
ing that the legacy of the Greek ideal of 
beauty (Apollinian form) is the Euro- 
pean artist’s “moral struggle between 
notions of beauty and the desire for 
sublimity.””* In this context, and with 
the paintings as witness, the desire for 
sublimity must be read as a desire for a 
tragic art: subjecting Dionysian content 
to Apollinian form.” Even the mod- 
ernist revolution, Newman explains, 
represented “the rhetoric of exaltation” 
and not “the realization of a new experi- 
ence.” The result, according to New- 
man, was a modern art without a sub- 
lime content. He believed, however, that 








Fig. 6 Barnett Newman, Onement I, 
1948, oil on canvas, 27 x 16”. New 
York, Collection Annalee Newman. 





Fig. 7 Barnett Newman, Onement II, 
1948, oil on canvas, 60 x 36”. Hartford, 
Wadsworth Atheneum. 





some of the American avant-garde, by 
refusing to capitulate to “the problem of 
beauty” at the expense of myth, exalta- 
tion, and abstraction, were making sub- 
lime art out of their own feelings.’ 
There is a sense of triumph over resig- 





Fig. 8 Barnett Newman, Dionysus, 
1949, oil on canvas, 69 x 48”. New 
York, Collection Annalee Newman. 





nation in Newman’s pronouncement 
that the sublime is now. Indeed, New- 
man was confident enough in 1949 to 
title a painting Dionysus (Fig. 8). In 
keeping with his solution to the question 
of how to make sublime art, Dionysus is 
painting as an expansive theater of emo- 
tion, embodied in color and space. And 
yet, Newman’s artistic will imposes the 
beauty of order on the orgy of emotion 
associated with Dionysus. From Diony- 
sus issues that metaphysical comfort 
which Nietzsche assigns all tragic art: 
“In spite of the perpetual change of 
phenomena, life at bottom is indestructi- 
bly powerful and pleasurable.” In the 
heroic Dionysus Newman locates the 
idea of redemption in the abstract 
sublime. 


Notes 

l The term “myth-makers” originated with 
Mark Rothko. See: Mark Rothko, introduction 
to Clyfford Still, exh. cat. New York, Art of 
This Century Gallery, 1946, n.p. The present 
essay extends my earlier study, W. Jackson 
Rushing, “Ritual and Myth: Native American 
Culture and Abstract Expressionism,” in The 
Spiritual in Art: Abstract Painting, 1890- 
1985, exh. cat., Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art, 1986, pp. 273-95. A further discussion 
of the issues presented here (particularly as 
they relate to Adolph Gottlieb and Mark Roth- 
ko) occurs in W. Jackson Rushing, “Native 
American Art and Culture and the New York 
Avant-Garde, 1915-1950” (Ph.D. diss., Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, forthcoming). 


2 William Rubin used the term “intellectualized 
primitivism” to explain aspects of modern 
primitivism since World War H. And although 
I agree in the main with his assertion that the 
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“object-to-object relationship” between mod- 
ernist artists and tribal art “has been largely 
displaced,” there are powerful and notable 
exceptions. See: William Rubin, “Modernist 
Primitivism,” in “Primitivism” in Twentieth- 
Century Art, exh. cat, New York, The 
Museum of Modern Art, 1985, p. 10. For a 
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an “object-to-object relationship” to Native 
American art, see: Rushing, 1986 (cited n. 1) 
pp. 277-93. 


3 Barnett Newman, Northwest Coast Indian 
Painting, exh. cat., New York, The Betty Par- 
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exh. cat., New York, The Betty Parsons Gal- 
lery, 1946, n.p. 
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1986). 
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124, 
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David Hare: A Magician’s 
Game in Context 


By Mona Hadler 





W orking as a primitive artist-magi- 
cian, David Hare typified his 
generation by producing syncretic forms 
in a “magician’s game.” Of his 1944 
sculpture of that name (Fig. 1), he said: 


Actually what it is is something | 
was interested in making. It 
changes as it goes along. A table 
turns into a figure, the figure has a 
relationship with the space of the 
table, there are moving parts to it 
too, and the whole conglomeration 
is really a living creature that is 
neither a person, nor a table, nor 
an abstraction. And in that sense it 
would be the kind of invention that 
a magician might be interested in 
making. ' 





In his identification with the shaman- 
artist, Hare looks back to Surrealists 
such as Max Ernst. But in his con- 
ception of art as a “living creature,” he 
introduces issues of art in relation to life 
that were important to the next genera- 
tion of artists and that attracted the 
attention of Sartre, who discussed them 
in a 1947 article on Hare.? That Hare, 
who was so closely associated with the 
Surrealists in the early forties, could be 
championed by the Existentialist Sartre 
in 1947 raises some fascinating ques- 
tions not only about Hare’s art but also 
about the relationship of these seem- 
ingly antithetical camps whose concepts 
were at times less opposed than their 
“enemy” positions might indicate. In- 
deed, Hare’s art is an effective barom- 
eter of the changing intellectual climate 
of the forties. 

Hare played an active role in the art 
world of the forties. Through his cousin, 
the artist Kay Sage, who had married 
Yves Tanguy, he met the Surrealists 


early in the decade. He soon joined their Fig. 1 David Hare, Magician's Game, 1944, bronze (cast 1946), 4014 x 1814”. 


circle, editing the Surrealist periodical New York, The Museum of Modern Art. 
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Duchamp, and Max Ernst as advisers. 
In 1948 Hare became a founding mem- 
ber of the Subjeets of the Artist school, 
whose lecture series formed the prece- 
dent for The Ciub’s Friday evenings, 
which were a fecal point of Abstract 
Expressionist activities. During the mid 
forties, Hare met Sartre in New York, 
and the two became friends. Their close 
alliance led to Sartre’s article on Hare 
and to Hare’s work on Sartre’s maga- 
zine, Les Temps Modernes. Hare, at 
Sartre’s request, helped to collect arti- 
cles and contributed two essays to a 
1946 issue of the journal devoted to 
America and American writers. In 
essence, Hare’s career in those early 
years reflects the evolution of the cul- 
tural milieu froma Surrealist to a more 
Existentialist orientation. 

Surrealism hed a profound effect 
upon Hare’s thinking, an influence aris- 
ing from his early involvement with the 
Surrealist artists themselves. Funda- 
mentally, Hare valued Surrealism as an 
attitude of mind er a “complex of inspi- 
ration.” He adopted a Surrealist- 
inspired approach to the creative process 
and sought the free play of the imagina- 
tion with its flow of contradictory imag- 
ery from the unconscious. As a result 
Hare’s art embodies issues of process, 
metamorphosis, and evolution that were 
widespread im the forties. Indeed, the 
theme of creation as it relates to both the 
development of 2 work of art and to 
primordial growth is characteristic of 
the period. And it is around this broadly 
encompassing theme of process that the 
various issues of Hare’s art, including 
ideas pertaining tc primitivism, Surreal- 
ism, and Existent:alism, will be shown 
to revolve. 


he Surrealist process—its free asso- 

ciation of disparate ideas—natu- 
rally engendered syncretic forms and 
conflated imagery. In his sculptures 
from the forties Hare subtly fused these 
varied and often contradictory ideas into 
compelling forms laden with meaning. 
Hare aptly described his approach in 
1950: “From the imagination must be 
formed an object whose oneness is seen 
through its ambiguity, whose truth cen- 
ters on the fact that it has a presence and 
is not a symbol. It must be transfigured, 
not distorted. Perhaps above all it should 
frighten its creator, since it should hold 
more than he expected. Once born, it 
walks by itself.” The Magician's Game, 
with its imaginative amalgamation of 
figure and table, ep:tomizes this process. 
Many comparable hybrids, such as Man 
with Drum (Fig. 2), Men and Ele- 
phants, or Hermaphrodite, to name but 
a few, appear in Hare’s art of the forties. 
And these “ambivalent and contra- 





Fig. 2 David Hare, Man with Drum, 
1947, bronze, h. 23”. Utica, NY, 
Munson- Williams-Proctor Institute. 








dictory” presences appealed to Sartre, 
who described them aptly as “primitive 
syncretism.” 

In the totemic, primitive world, as it 
was conceived in the forties, plants and 
animals, animate and inanimate beings 
conjoined naturally. In the forties Hare 
had read, among the authors espousing 
variants of this idea, James George 
Frazer’s treatise on magic, The Golden 
Bough, and four or five works by Jung 
over the years. He had also read, 
although not systematically, the Sur- 
realist periodicals of the forties, in which 
discussions about primitive mentality 
abounded. Typical is Wolfgang Paalen’s 
assertion that for the ‘“pre-individualis- 
tic mentality, the unusual, the extraordi- 
nary, are something else than for us: an 
animal that speaks, a tree that walks, a 
manbird have, so to speak nothing 
anomalous about them.’* In essence, 
one might say that Hare himself acted 
as a primitive artist-magician in his cre- 
ation of hybrid forms. 

One aspect of the emphasis on the 
atavistic during the forties was the 
notion of a link between childhood and 
the primitive. Authors in Surrealist peri- 
odicals, such as Paalen and Roger Cail- 
lois, identified childhood as man in a 
magical and totemic stage. For example, 
Caillois related children’s treasures to 
the fragile objects of mythology, “a mir- 
ror, a feather or an egg,” on which the 
“courage of the hero is fastened.’ 
Hare’s first sculpture, which he titled 
Parrot in his own records, can be under- 


stood in the context of these ideas. An 
abstract work in colored plaster, Parrot 
was inspired by a short story Hare had 
planned to write about a little boy who 
wanted a parrot: the child could not 
pronounce the word “parrot,” so he 
called the bird “pirate.” The parrot 
turned into a pirate and the two ran off 
together.® Significantly, the sculpture 
was called Two Words when it was first 
reproduced in VVV in 1943-—~a linguis- 
tic conflation prophetic of Hare’s later 
metamorphic imagery. Here the artist is 
in essence relating his imaginative leaps 
to a child’s mentality. 


he aesthetics of metamorphosis 

inform not only Hare’s sculpture 
but also his early work in photography, 
in which he experimented with partially 
melted negatives. Hare has likened his 
technique to automatism, as a photo- 
graphic doodle whose results cannot be 
controlled precisely. Just as accidental 
surface effects were visible in his early 
plaster sculpture,’ the melted portions of 
his negatives were recorded in his photo- 
graphs. Under a photograph of 1944, 
Heatage, Hare wrote, “These forms are 
created by the action of one element 
upon another——an attempt to show 
graphically the antagonisms of matter.” 
The work was subtitled “chemical paint- 
ing” and was described at the time of its 
publication as suggesting the “mysteri- 
ous slow-motion processes of nature.’ 
In Heatage the abstract forms, created 
by melting blank film, suggest a micro- 
scopic world of germination. Here, as in 
so many works of the forties, the artistic 
process is a metaphor for growth. 
Marine Fire, the title of another photo- 
graph by Hare (Fig. 3), which was 
reproduced in a Surrealist issue of View 
magazine in 1941, suggests a similar 
complex of ideas. 

In photographs in which recognizable 
forms may be perceived as burning, 
Hare’s technique could evoke more jar- 
ring and contrasting associations involv- 
ing destruction. For example, one can 
read Marine Fire, with its central image 
of a woman, as a body consumed in 
flames. The unity of flesh, fire, and 
water implied in the imagery and title of 
the work suggests a cataclysmic meta- 
morphosis pertinent to the war years. 
Comparable ideas were prevalent at the 
time: for example, in “Destruction of the 
World,” a lead article in the issue of 
View that followed the one in which 
Marine Fire appeared, Pierre Mabille 
related war to geological cataclysms. 
“May it cease to exist, this world of 
pain, may the fire of the earth, the water 
of the oceans with an ultimate convul- 
sion put an end to this miserable cre- 
ation capable of bringing to birth 
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unhappiness.” Whether or not it 
expressed Hare’s own intentions, it is 
suggestive that the editors of View 
reproduced Marine Fire next to “Na- 
zism and Culture,” an article on war 
and the Fascists’ criticism of the Sur- 
realists. Certainly the title Marine Fire 
provokes both elemental and military 
associations. And certainly, too, the 
Surrealists intended the shock of the 
marvelous to be a weapon for change. 

The violent and disturbing contrasts 
that arise from the process of free asso- 
ciation were frequently linked to the 
theme of the brutality of war in the 
forties. Baziotes, for example, recalled 
that a horribly maimed war victim was 
one of a series of unconscious images 
that inspired his painting Dwarf, of 
1947, Significantly, during the forties, 
Breton called for the employment of 
black humor as a tool for combatting the 
traumas of the exterior world.” Hare 
may not have intended black humor in 
Marine Fire, but he perceived it later in 
the way a melted bottle found in Hiro- 
shima resembled a skinned rabbit.'° 
And, as one interviewer wrote in 1954, 
“In the south of France several summers 
back, Hare saw in the rusty, weather- 
stained hulks of the old U.S. army tanks, 
abandoned on the battle fields of World 
War I, the raw material for some of his 
most expressive sculpture. All of these 
works have in common the dignity of a 
master craftsmanship as well as anoth- 
er, more elusive quality, which the artist 
himself described as ‘black humor.’ ”™ 
Certainly, Hare was fascinated by the 
notion of black humor, which he 
believed mediated between tragedy and 
chaos and which he was later to rank as 
one of the enduring qualities of Surreal- 
ism. Moreover, the effect of the dark 
humor of much of his own work was 
appreciated by many critics including 
Sartre. 

The Surrealist aesthetics of evil, more 
than their politics of evil, fascinated Hare. 
He believed that a feeling for evil was 
essential for the imagination. Hare must 
have agreed with the concept, attributed 
in a major article of the forties to 
Lautréamont (one of his favorite authors 
at the time), that evil is a progressive 
“force that assures the continuity of cre- 
ation and keeps the universe going.”” 
Hare certainly knew this essay, since a 
reproduction of one of his sculptures 
shared a page in View with a portion of its 
text. He would have appreciated as well 
the author’s observation that Maldoror, 
Lautréamont’s protagonist, had “all the 
monstrous richness of natural life, he has 
animal organs and the power to effect 
biological metamorphosis.” 

The “automatic” process as employed 
by Hare involved not merely a free asso- 
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Fig. 3 David Hare, Marine Fire, as 
reproduced in View (October- 
November 1941). 





ciation of images but also a complex 
interplay of the unplanned and the pre- 
meditated, of materials, techniques, and 
imagery. During the forties Hare used a 
variety of techniques ranging from cas- 
ting to modeling. In 1944 he experimen- 
ted with pouring plaster into celluloid 
shapes and with dipping these shapes 
into wet plaster, creating accidental 
effects. Hare used these procedures, for 
example, to produce the round “eye” in 
the table of the early plaster version of 
Magician's Game. As an instance of the 
dialogue between techniques and imag- 
ery, the features of the resulting eye 
shape in turn suggested new phallic 
associations to Hare.'* Slightly later in 
the forties, Hare used preparatory draw- 
ings as part of his process. In addition to 
a wide spectrum of techniques, he 
employed a variety of materials, 
although he rarely used found objects. 
Yet he has frequently asserted that 
these techniques or materials are impor- 
tant not in their own right but only 
insofar as they stimulate the imagina- 
tion. They become steps in the creative 
process, which Hare has likened to the 
moves in a chess game, a theme that 
particularly interested him during the 
forties. In fact, he executed a piece 
entitled Queen's Garden in 1944, which, 
like Giacometti’s earlier innovative 
sculpture No More Play, in the Julien 
Levy collection since 1942, can be 
viewed in the context of Surrealist board 
games.'* Hare took part in Julien Levy’s 
1944 exhibition on the theme of the 
chess game as well. 


agician's Game also treats the 
Surrealist-inspired theme of a 
board game, which, as has been pro- 





posed, suggests the workings of the 
unconscious. The relationship of figure 
and table, explored in the piece as a 
whole, is also echoed in the table, which 
itself can be read as a face. Hare’s 
imagery is open-ended, and numerous 
other interpretations are certainly possi- 
ble. The artist himself has pointed out 
additional, more complex readings of 
the front end of the table: when rotated, 
it reveals a profile that complements the 
more apparent frontal view of a face. 
Picasso’s art, which Hare admired, is 
indeed suggestive here. If one reads the 
piece more literally, the table can be 
seen to form the creature’s absent head 
and thus to establish the board game as 
the locus of the unconscious with its 
moves suggesting the machinations of 
the mind. 

The board-game format for sculpture 
involves real space and real time in 
conjunction with actual movement. In 
Magician's Game various parts move, 
including the main form, which quivers 
slightly when touched. Hare also incor- 
porated movement in many other works 
of the mid forties to produce a variety of 
effects, some of which recall Giacomet- 
ti. In sculptures such as Gorilla Trap or 
Chair with Occupant the movement is 
threatening or titillating and evokes 
Giacometti’s work in this regard. In 
Elephant Rider, it is playful. In The 
Duel, a shield, pierced by two figures, 
moves, but with a touch of Duchampian 
humor prevents communication. But in 
general Hare used movement, as he 
stated in relation to Magician’s Game, 
as a way of imbuing the figure with life, 
making it a “living creature.” The idea 
of art as both a representation and active 
part of life has been a /eitmotif in his 
thinking. Hare has even indicated that 
the viewer’s active participation is nec- 
essary to make them move. Moreover, 
the complexity and multiplicity of imag- 
ery of Hare’s sculpture force an active 
process of viewing. As Sartre put it: 


Movements and forms, densities 
and shapes, ceaselessly destroy 
each other. In each object there is 
a fake beginning of representation, 
such as an eye, a breast, etc. 
Hardly do we begin to recognize 
them when suddenly another form 
abruptly springs up which starts to 
haunt the first and muddles our 
judgment; these eyes why they are 
also arms and thighs. They are 
armeyes, breasthighs. And even 
this interpretation is contested by 
a more vast and indivisible form 
which envelops all others. 


Hare’s concern for “life” in art marks 
his earliest forays into sculpture. His 
second work, Animal, Vegetable, Min- 


eral Figures--Two Movements Each 
(Fig. 4), executed in collaboration with 
Jacqueline Lamba, forcefully introduces 
these ideas. The piece consists of two 
figures-——a male on the left and a female 
on the right--made of plaster, metal, 
sand, feathers, plastic, and a mirror. 
Created as a maquette for an illustration 
in VVV in 1943, the sculpture was never 
fully realized. Had it achieved its final 
state, it would have incorporated moving 
parts and a flower pot with a live plant in 
it.” The inclusion of a variety of materi- 
als recalls American Indian Kachina 
dolis, which Hare collected in the thir- 
ties and which he has cited as an 
influence on the piece. Hare saw the use 
of disparate materials as yet another 
way of making the sculpture a “living 
creature.” Most striking of all in this 
context was the idea of incorporating a 
living plant in the work of art itself. 
Although the sculpture looks back in 
some respect to Surrealist objects, it is 
also prophetic of the generation of art- 
ists that was to follow Hare. 


H are’s quest for the union of life and 
art is alsa manifested in his atti- 
tude towards imagery. He has rarely 
sought to incorporate life into his work 
in the form of found objects, yet he 
rejects the notion of the fundamental 
reality of abstraction, calling pure paint- 
ing a fear of life and its complications.'* 
In general he admires Picasso’s art for 
representing what he regards as a simi- 
lar point of view. In addition he sees his 





Fig. 4 David Hare and Jacqueline 
Lamba, Animal, Vegetable, Mineral 
Figures--Two Movements Each, as 
photographed by David Hare for VVV 
(March 1943). 


own emphasis on sexual imagery, his 
brand of l'amour fou, as a means of 
possessing form and preventing aliena- 
tion from the work of art. In essence, he 
uses sexual imagery to create a univer- 
sally appealing archetype. In the same 
vein, his attraction to primitive art is 
based less on formal values than on “the 
fact that they are many of them arche- 
typal images and in that sense are an 
important part of life.””'? But, above all, 
it is the free-associational process that 
preserves and records the movement and 
life of the imagination—what Hare calls 
the “Spaces of the Mind”—that is so 
central to his art. 

In his emphasis on “real life” in art, 
Hare touches on ideas of both Duchamp 
and Kiesler—two artists he knew well 
and admired. His art in this regard looks 
back to Dada and ahead to the fifties. 
Whereas his relationship with Duchamp 
after VVV remained personal, he collab- 
orated professionally with Kiesler on 
several occasions. Hare met Kiesler 
through Matta in 1941 and knew him 
for years afterward. He published Kies- 
ler’s ideas on design correlation in VVV 
and, together with other artists, collab- 
orated with him on La Salle de Super- 
stition in the 1947 Surrealist exhibition 
in Paris.” In 1950 Hare chose to collab- 
orate with Kiesler in an exhibition of 
artists and architects at the Kootz Gal- 
lery. For this event Hare created a stair- 
case and sculptural design (Fig. 5) for 
Kiesler’s Endless House. Here Hare 
was able to approach a less well-known 
subtheme in his aesthetics concerning 
the relationship of sculpture and archi- 
tecture. Like Kiesler, he advocated the 
complete redesign of the organic build- 
ing with a view to a more intrinsic 
relationship of people to their environ- 
ment. Like Kiesler, too, he admired the 
unity of the functional and the aesthetic 
in primitive cultures. His sculpture 
grouping, which is similar in form to 
Kiesler’s work Galaxy, begun in 1947, 
uses biomorphic forms to sculpt space as 
an environment. Already in the late 
forties, Hare envisioned a building that 
would exhibit a comparable organic syn- 
thesis of form and space, describing it in 
a radio talk: “there is no reason why a 
fireplace and chimney should not 
become part of a sculpture. There is no 
necessity for the black hole of the fire- 
place to be square. It can become a form 
in a mural surrounding it. When the fire 
is lit the color and movement of the 
painting could have been so arranged as 
to become integrated with the color and 
movement of the flames.’”' In his own 
commissions, however, he was thwarted 
from realizing such goals. For example, 
his project for an eternal light in a 
synagogue, in which a flame would have 





Fig 5 David Hare, Staircase and 
Sculptural Design, for Frederick 
Kiesler’s Endless House. Present 
location unknown. 





seemed to burn suspended in space, wé 
. > 
rejected.” 


are frequently tackled probler 
that involved the use of actu: 
space in sculpture. Like David Smith, F 
appropriated the traditional subjects « 
painting, such as windows and lanc 
scape, for his sculpture. He began t 
grapple with the issues of landscar 
sculpture by 1947. Hare’s early invest 
gations of the theme, such as Figw 
Running in Landscape (1947), relat 
figure to vegetation metaphoricall: 
This is in keeping with his approach i 
his other work of the period and recal 
Picasso’s Woman in Garden (1929-30 
which was illustrated in Hare’s 195 
article, “Spaces of the Mind.” By 195 
Hare, like many of his contemporarie 
had turned to welding. As is well know 
the openwork sculptures, or “drawing 
in space,” produced by welding led 1 
innovations in the use of actual space i 
the work of art. Moreover, landscar 
sculpture involves issues other than fo 
mal considerations. In this respect, Hat 
has said that he executed his landscape 
of the fifties—-which are surprising] 
representational—in part “because 
loved this planet and it seemed that 
was going to blow itsclf up and I wante 
to take a picture of it before it disay 
peared.”™ He has also discussed h 
concern with technique in these work 
describing the challenge of making rai 
out of small drops of iron and clouds ot 
of steel bars. Nevertheless, his insistenc 
on the primacy of the imagination ove 
technique or materials holds here < 
well. Techniques remained importar 
primarily as a tool for stimulating idea 
In this sense, somewhat like Surreali: 
experiments, they form part of the free 
associational process. 
The incorporation of actual space i 
sculpture fascinated not only Hare bi 
also Sartre, who translated Hare’s al 
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into his own characteristic language: 
“But we realize today that our environ- 
ment is part of ourselves: it transforms 
us and we transform it. If one proposes 
to oneself the task of presenting such a 
concrete reality as man in situation, one 
must surround him with his true land- 
scape.” Sartre admired other aspects of 
Hare’s oeuvre as well and, as he did with 
others, drew parallels to his own work. 
He was, however, in many ways an 
astute critic of Hare’s art, and Hare 
himself was known to be involved with 
Existentialist ideas during the later 
forties.” 

At this time Sartre crossed swords 
with Breton, attacking Surrealism 
harshly in his essay “What is Litera- 
ture?”, first published in 1947.” In his 
writing on Hare, Sartre was careful to 
distinguish Hare’s art from the banal, 
conventional illustration he attributed to 
the Surrealists. Sartre considered Hare 
a turncoat Surrealist who, like Giaco- 
metti, had abandoned the simple sym- 
bolism of the movement. Although overt 
symbols appear in some of Hare’s early 
pieces, the characteristics Sartre ad- 
mired were already present in his work 
of 1944, in sculptures such as Magi- 
cian’s Game. Although the degree of 
Hare’s involvement with Surrealism 
continues to be debated, it is clear that 
he used the vocabulary and techniques 
of the Surrealist-inspired artists of the 
forties. Indeed, it was Clement Green- 
berg’s view that “Hare’s is the most 
intensely surrealist art I have ever 
seen.” Like his New York contempo- 
raries, Hare avoided the dream imagery 
and shocking combinations of form of 
much Surrealist art to focus instead, as 
did André Masson, on metamorphosis. 
Sartre was attracted to the notion of 
metamorphic unity, the “vast anc indi- 
visible form which envelops all the oth- 
ers.” In fact, he later praised Masson’s 
work for its metamorphic qualities. Sig- 
nificantly, Sartre did not identify meta- 
morphic unity as a concept of Surreal- 
ism, whose scope, he maintained, was 
limited to the “‘capriciousness” of objec- 
tive chance. 


artre saw Surrealism and Existen- 

tialism as the old and new guards 
bracketing the war years. He severely 
criticized the old guard for many of its 
attitudes, among them its negativity and 
emphasis on the unconscious. In addi- 
tion he strongly attacked the Surrealists’ 
politics for their “pseudo-political view 
of insanity as an ideal state” (to quote 
Hare on Sartre’s position). In Sartre’s 
view, Surrealism and Existentialism 
were fundamentally dissimilar, yet the 
relationship between the two movements 
is a complex one, which has already 


merited serious study. Despite their dif- 
ferences, they do coincide at certain 
crucial points. As one author has said, “I 
would not want to insist that the surreal- 
ist was a phenomenologist, but he had 
nothing to do with the so-called fixed 
and substantial natures of things, with 
their true or ideal being, the ontal world 
of permanent being, or the world of 
permanent truth. Thus there is a simi- 
larity in the worlds of Sartre and the 
surrealist, because they are both con- 
cerned with a total picture of man and 
his relation to things.’” 

Sartre, who spoke of man in his situa- 
tion, championed Hare in part because 
he created a sense of change and growth, 
an ever-present becoming rather than a 
frozen “immortal” presence. He singled 
out Hare’s use of metamorphosis and 
ambiguity, which he said is like a “con- 
fused swarm of contradictory represen- 
tations, moulded, kneaded, compressed 
by emotion.” According to Sartre, Hare 
had represented the ambiguity of the 
human experience. In the mid forties 
Sartre began writing art criticism, pro- 
ducing in succession essays on Calder, 
Hare, and Giacometti, which seem to 
be unique in Sartre’s massive oeuvre in 
their specific focus on sculpture. Sartre 
seized on the quality of ambiguity not 
only in Hare’s work but in Giacometti’s 
art as well, characterizing it as forever 
changing, “mediating between nothing- 
ness and being, always in a process of 
modification, perfection, destruction 
and renewal.” He credited Calder, too, 
with creating “ever-changing forms— 
forms that are at once free and fixed.” 
Sartre praised both Calder and Hare for 
incorporating movement into their work 
and for not “entombing” their art in 
stone, which, as another author has 
observed, “imparts to human flesh an 
apparent substantiality that hides the 
tenuous existence of man.””? Indeed, 
Sartre strongly opposed the absolutes of 
classical sculpture. In his concern for 
process and metamorphosis, Sartre pro- 
vided an important link between Sur- 
realist and Existentialist thought in the 
forties, which was in other ways so dis- 
similar. And it is this common ground 
that accounts in large part for Hare’s 
attraction te both movements. 

When the Surrealists returned to 
France after the war they faced Sartre’s 
criticism. Ferdinand Alquié addressed 
Sartre’s attacks in an essay ac- 
companying the 1947 Surrealist exhibi- 
tion.*° Alquié maintained that Existen- 
tialism and Surrealism, though 
ultimately different, were nevertheless 
similar in their rejection of God as a 
transcendent power and in their focus on 
man and his total liberty. He rejected 
Sartre’s contention that Surrealism was 


merely a game and asserted that the 
Surrealist experiments were instead 
meant to be roads to liberty. In Surreal- 
ism the rigid control of reason was over- 
come by the freedom of automatism ar.d 
objective chance, he argued. Breton ard 
other Surrealists outspokenly rejected 
the derogatory label of mystagogue, 
which was often applied to them. They 
even defended magic as being poetic 
rather than otherworldly. Nicolas Calas 
wrote in America in 1947 that magic 
was the “now of life” in its focus on the 
“presence of things” and inspiration to 
create syncretic forms.” And it is in the 
light of this “magic” process, which 
encompasses the ideas and the tech- 
nique, the primitive and the modern, the 
imagined and the real, Surrealism and 
Existentialism, the efforts of the forties 
through to the fifties, that Hare’s art 
must be weighed. It is in this context 
that we achieve a clearer view of ideas in 
the forties. 
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Adolph Gottlieb’s Allegorical Epic 
of World War II 


By Stephen Polcari 





ince the Civil War, there have been 

two great traumas in American his- 
tory, the Depression and World War IL. 
The Depression brought about an inten- 
sive examination of Western society and 
culture that American artists of the 
1930s shared. Particularly in the public 
murals of the government projects in the 
1930s, artists presented a native or folk 
epic of the heroic action and the re- 
demptive materialist and spiritual trans- 
formation of both American and West- 
ern society. In a representational style 
often combining elements of tradition 
(the Renaissance) and modernity (Cu- 
bist simultaneity), artists portrayed a 
pattern of human effort, struggle, and 
triumph that climaxes in the fullness of 
a renewed land and people. 

By the late 1930s, however, the belief 
in epic material progress and peaceful 
renewal of society lost much of its force. 
The scale of the difficulties was now 
worldwide and violent. Indeed, with the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War and 
the inexorable slide towards a new war, 
fear and unrest had already gripped the 
Western world. George Orwell, for 
example, noted that, “by 1937 the whole 
of the intelligentsia was mentally at 
war.” After the Anschluss of 1938, 
Anais Nin wrote in her diary that “the 
veil of illusion” that makes life bearable 
had been violently torn.? There devel- 
oped a collective anxiety, panic, fear, 
and a “will to die.” After Munich, Nin 
wrote, many people died psychically, “a 
great many faiths died.” Similar experi- 
ence permeates the accounts of other 
people, famous and not so famous, in the 
period. With the bombing of Pearl Har- 
bor, one woman recalled, “people were 
panicking, my mother was crying that 
the end of the world was coming.”* And 
aman recalls: “In a short period of time, 
I had the most tremendous experiences 
of all of life: of fear, of jubilance, of 
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misery, of hope, of comradeship, and of 
the endless excitement, the theatrics of 
it.”5 Others recognized that “this was a 
turning point, that our lives would never 
be the same again.” Telford Taylor, the 
chief prosecutor at Nuremberg, noted: 
“For most people my age, the war and 
its aftermath were the most intense 
experiences of our lives. So many crises 
that overtook me were directly due to 
the war.” As civilization embarked on 
its second self-destructive enterprise of 
the century, personal lives were to be 
dominated by public crisis for the 
second time in two decades. 

The Depression and the war changed 
the psyche of the United States as well 
as its relationship to the world. 
Although in the postwar years, the war 
generation forgot or suppressed its expe- 
rience, and the following generations 
neglected the war for a new problem— 
the cold war and the atomic bomb—or 
confronted it as merely a series of Holly- 
wood adventure stories and romantic 
encounters, World War H left an indeli- 
ble mark on Americans. The war, and 
the years of crisis, before and after, 
turned American art and thought away 
from conceptions that presented history 
as a simple progression towards utopian 
ideas, and towards those that presented 
history as a complex drama of human 
achievements and failures. Many Amer- 
icans sought psychological or inner 
explanations for historical events. It is at 
this moment that the currents of mod- 
ernist and especially horrific Surrealist 
art and thought seemed newly relevant 
to a few artists—a group known later as 
the Abstract Expressionists. 

The Abstract Expressionists engaged 
the historical, psychological, and emo- 
tional crises of the dark days of the early 
1940s not by recording them with illus- 
trations and images of the war as most 
other artists were doing, but by disguis- 


ing them through symbol, metaphor, 
and allegory. Modern art and thought 
became the framework for historical 
explorations. Through the adoption of 
such new forms and tenets as Surrealist 
art, mythological study, psychology, 
comparative anthropology, and natural 
history, they were able to make sense of 
events that otherwise may have seemed 
merely accidental." 

Many years later, Barnett Newman 
recalled the situation in the early 
1940s: 


we felt the moral crisis of a world 
in shambles, a world devastated by 
a great depression and a fierce 
World War, and it was impossible 
at that time to paint the kind of 
painting that we were doing— 
flowers, reclining nudes, and 
people playing the cello. At the 
same time we could not move into 
the situation of a pure world of 
unorganized shapes and forms, or 
color relations, a world of sensa- 
tion. And I would say that, for 
some of us, this was our moral 
crisis in relation to what to paint.” 


Other Abstract Expressionists con- 
curred, making the same decision: the 
subject and ideas of modern art and 
thought would be used to allude to his- 
torical themes. Discussing the “demonic 
and brutal images” of primitive art in 
1943, Adolph Gottlieb and Mark 
Rothko related that art to the contempo- 
rary historical situation: 


All primitive expression reveals 
the constant awareness of power- 
ful forces, the immediate presence 
of terror and fear, a recognition 
and acceptance of the brutality of 
the natural world as well as the 
eternal insecurity of life. 

That these feelings are being 
experienced by many people 
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throughcut the world today is an 
unfortunate fact, and to us an art 
that glosses over or evades these 
feelings. is superficial or meaning- 
less. That is why we insist on sub- 
ject matter, a subject matter that 
embraces these feelings and 
permits them to be expressed. 


The Abstract Expressionists approached 
and addressed the historical crisis 
through intellectual and cultural analy- 
sis or “subject matter” adapted, re- 
oriented, and transformed to immediate 
circumstance.'' They searched for the 
reot causes of contemporary events in 
the early history of mankind, in psy- 
chologies of the archetypal and univer- 
sal, and in images of the natural history 
and evolution of life. These analyses 
were combined with mythological pat- 
terns suggesting origins, death, and 
renewal and were represented first 
in semi-figurative and symbolic form 
and then in abstract and painterly 
dynamism. 


T he work in the 1940s of Adolph 
Gottlieb is a case in point. While 
appreciated as innovative in its primitive 
pictographic form, its seemingly Sur- 
realist automatist technique, and its 
imagery drawn from the Jungian uncon- 
scious, Gottlieb’s work, like much 
Abstract Expresionist art, is much more 
than that. Characteristic of “history” 
painting im the twentieth century— 
where historical event is analyzed, gen- 
eralized, ard represented at once or 
twice remored—it represents the histor- 
ical, emotional, and psychological expe- 
rience of its time as modern allegory. 

Whenever World War II is discussed, 
it is done so in the language of high 
drama, barbarity, evil, and cataclysm. 
Common in the descriptions of that war 
are such terms as “clash of titanic pow- 
et,” “global war,” “terror,” “devasta- 
tion,” “demon,” “heroism,” “despair,” 
“resistance.” and “hope.” Not only is 
the war the primary historical, moral, 
and intellectual drama of the twentieth 
century, nat only is it the most terrible 
war in history, but for those who lived 
through it it had, as Churchill often 
neted, the character of a biblical con- 
frontation between the powers of light 
and darkness. This sense of the war 
informed ard shaped the imagination of 
Gottlieb and his colleagues. 

Like other Abstract Expressionists, 
Gottlieb returned to the past to gain 
perspective and to find parallels for his 
representation of global war. Such an 
approach supports E. D. Hirsch’s theory 
of how new meanings get proposed: “No 
one would ever invent or understand a 
new type cf meaning unless he were 
capable of perceiving analogies and 








Fig. 1 Adolph Gottlieb, Masquerade, 
1945, oil on canvas, 36 x 24”. New 
York, Adolph and Esther Gottlieb 
Foundation. 


Fig. 2 Pictograph # 4, 1943, oil on 
canvas, 35!⁄4 x 2274”. New York, 
Adolph and Esther Gottlieb 
Foundation. 








making novel subsumptions under previ- 
ously known types. ... By an imagina- 
tive leap the unknown is assimilated to 
the known, and something genuinely 
new is realized.” "? 

To explain the contemporary pattern 
of human struggle and strife, Gottlieb 
absorbed, adapted, and revivified a cul- 
tural ensemble that had developed in the 


West during and after World War I to 
comprehend and structure that experi- 
ence—the modern tradition of ancient 
myth, ritual, and romance. 

During World War I, British soldiers 
had often invoked John Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress to explain their experi- 
ences." The Pilgrim’s Progress narrates 
an allegorical journey of spiritual trial 
and tribulation in which an archetypal 
hero, Christian, endures innumerable 
hazards and ordeals, encounters menac- 
ing demons, traverses a “Valley of the 
Shadow of Death,” negotiates the 
“Slough of Despond,” and arrives at last 
at the Celestial City, where he achieves 
spiritual redemption. 

Similarly, Gottlieb and many of his 
colleagues adapted wide-ranging liter- 
ary, psychological, and allegorical rep- 
resentations of struggle, trial, and 
redemption to the ordeals of their time. 
They created parallels for the vegetation 
rites and fertility gods of Sir James 
Frazer’s The Golden Bough, for the 
unconscious processes of Carl Jung’s 
semi-religious psychology, and for the 
ritual and romance quest in Jessie West- 
on’s From Ritual to Romance, among 
others. In other words, Gottlieb, repre- 
senting a central thrust of Abstract 
Expressionism, partly imposed a mythic 
structure of ancient rite, medieval 
romance, and ritual quest on his vision 
of struggle and affirmation in a time, in 
Churchill’s words once again, of “tor- 
mented humanity.” Like the soldiers of 
World War I, Gottlieb allegorized and 
ritualized contemporary history. 


I n his Pictographs of the 1940s, Gott- 
lieb presents the emotional and psy- 
chological experience of World War H 
as a sense of disorientation and confine- 
ment, enclosure and restraint, and con- 
frontation with the brutal and fantastic. 
He dissociates and separates his art 
from everything commonplace, such as 
his still lifes and nudes of the 1930s, by 
turning to metaphor. The Pictographs 
symbolically narrate, in a teeming 
stream of images, a journey through an 
armed and hostile country, through 
psychopathological terrain. 

The Pictographs contain frequent 
allusions to travel, including spirals sug- 
gesting the “site-and-path” motifs of 
Indian pottery and other art, as in Mas- 
querade (Fig. 1), or arrows for direc- 
tions, as in Bent Arrow (1950) and 
T-Black Ground (i951). Birds (1945) 
incorporates the Southwest Indian sym- 
bol for the four directions, and boats, 
sails, and snake paths suggest traverse in 
Voyager's Return (1946). The Picto- 
graphic structure itself, with its criss- 
crossing compartments, suggests a laby- 
rinth, an analogy made overt in such 
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works as Threads of Theseus (1948) or 
Labyrinth #3 (1954). Gottheb thus 
organizes his imagery around journey as 
a mythic, labyrinthian passage." 

That structure also resembles the 
trenches of World Wars I and I. Sol- 
diers often noted how disorienting and 
enclosing the trenches were. “The 
trenches are a labyrinth,” one wrote, “I 
have already lost myself repeatedly .. . 
you cart get out of them and walk about 
the country or see anything at all but 
two muddy walls on each side of you.™® 
The contemporary generation felt en- 
trenched, and in their troglodyte world 
of endless anxiety, fear, and danger, the 
enemy was not only “out there” or 
“down there” in a physical sense, but 
before and within in an emotional one. 

Gottheb’s Pictographs render armed 
conflict and the demonic in images of 
barbarism and bestiality. A hunter lurks 
in a maze of beasts, arrows, and targets 
in Omen for a Hunter (1947). Among 
the faces, carnivorous mouths, and a 
primitive bird in Pictograph # 4 (Fig. 
2) are several hands with fingers that 
seem to point. It is an image taken from 
Masson’s Massacres of the early 1930s 
of figures with index fingers as knives, 
as well as from his drawing, Meurtre à 
Uaurore [Murder at Dawn], reproduced 
in an American Surrealist/Early Ab- 
stract Expressionist magazine (Fig. 3)."" 
Beasts are loose on the land and in the 
mind in Beasts (1945), and in Troubled 
Eyes (Fig. 4) jaws wrap and enclose 
eyes. The eyes here and in many of 
Gottlieb’s Pictographic compositions 
draw on the Oedipus plays for a repre- 
sentation of the theme of insight and 


i FE Mavani BOF 
Fig. 3 André Masson, Meurtre à 
l'aurore, as reproduced in VFV, 2 
(October 1942), p. 43. 






Esther Gottlieb Foundation. 

new vision. Those who attain “in-sight” 
and truth--Oedipus and Tiresias-——are 
physically blind. In Troubled Eyes, 
Gottlieb suggests that violence 
unleashes interior sight. 

In many other works of the era, teeth, 
mouths, tusks, claws, thorns—-in other 
words, parts of birds and animals—~are 
used to equate prehistoric terror and 
savagery with contemporary reality. 
The Red Bird (1945) attaches the teeth 
to a menacing avian. This image of a 
threatening bird-animal-monster seems 
to have been a common idea of the war. 
It is familiar in popular imagery in the 
Flying Tigers of General Chennault 
(Fig. 5), and in the name for groups of 
submarines—“*Wolfpacks.”'* But it was 
used by other artists as well. Thus, Her- 
bert Read, in his essay for Britain at 
War, an exhibition at The Museum of 
Modern Art in 1941, discussed a work 
by Paul Nash: “I am referring particu- 
larly to Paul Nash’s pictures of aircraft. 
Here the machine which is most typical 
of the war is animated, is made into a 
monstrous bird threatening humanity 
from the skies.”'? Other Abstract 
Expressionists also used avian imagery. 
David Smith’s Jurassic Bird (1945) 
presents a skeletal infrastructure of pre- 
historic birds, and his Cockfight-Varia- 
tion (1945) presents combat. Theodore 
Roszak’s Spectre of Kitty Hawk (1946— 
47) and Seymour Lipton’s Prehistoric 
Birds # 1 (1946) partly allude to the 
war's airplanes, probably the new dive 
bombers, as prehistoric birds of prey. 

Other Gottlieb Pictographs suggest 











Fig. 4 Troubled Eyes, 1942, oil on canvas, 25% x 34”, New York, Adolph and 





threats and omens and the expectation 


of their fulfillment. In Evil Omen 
(1946) and Expectation of Evil (Fig. 6), 
teeth, arrows, skeletons, and brutish 
heads record the generation’s dread and 
experience of evil. 

That the evil was inherent and 
instinctual within humanity as a public 
force was a common idea of the era. Dali 
had made the point in his Soft Construc- 


tion with Boiled Beans: Premonition of 


Civil War (1936), in which a monstrous 
figure tears itself apart in a geological 
landscape. The body is both victim and 
aggressor, as is humanity. America, 
which had entered World War I to 
“make the world safe for democracy,” 
was now engaged in a war that was 
understood by many to be a product not 
of social or political forces alone but of 
the forces within humankind. 

Gottiieb’s Prisoners (Fig. 7) trans- 
forms the pictographic maze into an 
enclosure for the damned. Perhaps it is a 
picture of the stark, staring eyes of the 


inmates of the death camps. Knowledge 
of these came to light as the Allies swept 
across Eurepe in 1945 and provided a 
new rotion of what humanity was capa- 
ble of in the so-called civilized world. An 
even deeper blow was dealt to what was 
left of the Meliorist myth. 

Gottlieb also symbolized and ritual- 
ized the war as a biblical confrontation 
between the forces of good and evil, 
represented as light and darkness. Dark 
elemental forces appear as beasts from 
the night and perhaps the unconscious in 
Division of Darkness (1950) and Night 
Forms (1949). In the unusual, non- 
Pictographic Nocturne (Fig. 8), he por- 
trays the mythic contest of Theseus and 
the Minotaur. 

The Pictographs recall what North- 
rop Frye has called the “demonic vege- 
table world” of ancient fables, medieval 
romances, and modern literature. Sinis- 
ter woods, wastelands, beasts of prey, 
demons, victims, instruments of death 
and torture, labyrinths and mazes dot 
the land of Oedipus’ famished kingdom, 
Aeneas’ rivers of shades and harpies, 
Dante’s wailing inferno, Goya’s fearful 
plains, and Ernst’s trackless woods.” In 
another sense, the Pictographs resemble 
Medieval depictions of the Harrowing of 
Hell with their monsters and terrains of 
physical terror, torment, and mental 
anguish. In all of these, one has a sense 
of the embodiment of fears and of life 
poisoned at its heart. 

Many of Gottlieb’s Pictographs are 
mythic evocations, then, of both the 


Fig. 6 Expectation of Evil, 1945, oil, 
gouache, and tempera on canvas, 4314 x 
2714". New York, Adolph and Esther 
Gottlieb Foundation. 
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Fig. 7 The Prisoners, 1947, oil on canvas, 36 x 48”. Walter London Estate. 










Fig. 8 Nocturne, 1945, oil on canvas, 26 x 34”. New York, Adolph and Esther 





battlefront and the psychic landscape of 
the 1940s—of its doubts, its whisper- 
ings, its demons. He did not illustrate 
the war with representational art nor did 
he invent many of the symbols; he 
revived them in new forms—in a mod- 
ern realism of mind and feeling. He said 
shortly after the war: 


Today when our aspirations have 
been reduced to a desperate 
attempt to escape from evil, and 
times are out of joint, our obses- 


sive, subterranean and picto- 
graphic images are the expression 
of the neurosis which is our reality. 
To my mind certain so-called 
abstraction is no abstraction at all. 
On the contrary, it is the realism 
of our time.”! 


uring the 1940s, fear and death 
had been the theme of most of 
Gottlieb’s works, but eventually Her- 
cules, the hero, struggles with Thanatos 
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or death, and wins a springtime. Gott- 
lieb used modern and ancient art, myth, 
memory, and ritual not only to depict 
negation—evil and barbarism—but also 
to affirm the promise of rebirth. In this 
he paralleled a duality of so many in the 
period: countering terror with a testa- 
ment of indomitable human aspiration, 
“ordeal” with “hope.” From the begin- 
ning of the war, Gottlieb heralded the 
theme of regeneration in magical, 
mythical, and ultimately spiritual 
terms—-for example, in Persephone 
(1942) and Phoenix (1942) and Omens 
of Spring (Fig. 9), the largest Picto- 
graph by far, with its light, emergent 
pink tones, budding flowers, tendrils, 
and new hair. 

Other works portray rebirth through 
primitive rites and ceremonies suggest- 
ing sacrifice, prophecy, and renewal. 
Oracle (1947), for example, with its 
Greek head, cross forms, animal-human 
face, and internal anatomy, suggests the 
biological and traditional sources of the 
future, a sort of clairvoyant cycle. The 
arrows, knives, rituals, magical eyes, 
and masks of Sorceress and Seer (both 
of 1947) suggest the ancient practice of 
the sacrificing of life to enlarge human 
possibilities and secure the continuation 
of life. Indeed, in his Altar (1965), 
Seymour Lipton refers to such practices 
as a mode of renewal.” Frazer and Jung 
wrote often of sacrifice, noting that in 
primordial myth, the world originated 
through sacrifice, which produced a new 
condition of man, an immortal power.” 

These allusions suggest that alliance 
with the dark powers of the world which 
primitive religion sought to employ. 
Alchemy was a favorite theme of Jung, 
the Surrealists, and many Abstract 
Expressionists. For all of them, alchemy 
was a mode of transformation. For Jung 
the change of lead into gold symbolized 
the transformation of the dark uncon- 
scious forces into new life. The Surreal- 
ists saw it as a solvent, a means of 
metamorphosis into a new consciousness 
with new powers of fantasy. Masson was 
greatly interested in the sixteenth-cen- 
tury alchemist Paracelsus, who is also 
important to Gottlieb.’ Paracelsus 
sought a key to nature’s secret and, 
through nature, to God. His alchemy 
was more than a search for gold; it was a 
search for remedies and for knowledge 
of the irreducible divine elements, the 
Prime Matter of the cosmos. All things 
could be dissolved into elemental 
units—earth, fire, air, and water. 
Through the powers of God the incor- 
poreal could become corporeal and vice 
versa. We see this theme in Gottlicb’s 
Water, Air, Fire (1946), and references 
to alchemy in a number of other paint- 
ings, among them, Alchemist [Red Por- 
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Fig. 9 Omens of Spring, 1950, mixed mediums on canvas, 68 x 9214". Private 


Collection. 
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Fig. 10 The Alkahest of Paracelsus, 
1945, oil on canvas, 60 x 44”. Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, The Tompkins 
Collection. 





trait] (1945), The Alchemist’s Fluid 
(1946), and The Alkahest of Paracelsus 
(Fig. 10). Of the last Gottlieb even 
wrote: “Alkahest is a term invented by 
Paracelsus, 14th century /sic] physi- 
cian, to designate an imaginary univer- 
sal solvent, capable of dissolving all bod- 
ies.” Alchemy and the alkahest, like 
his signs and elemental marks and 
shapes, represent Gottlieb’s fundamen- 
tal theme of the fluidity, mutability, and 
journey of all matter and life. He seeks 
the universal substance out of which all 
forms, history. and emotions are and 








have been made. For him the quest for 
solvents is the quest for the Grail, for the 
key to the process of transformation in 
the labyrinth of human life and history. 

Gottlieb’s teeming and evocative 
spaces and shapes spot the uncharted 
and boundless depth of his generation’s 
experience. They have been trans- 
formed, as he wrote, into totemic 
themes, “race memories,” journeys to 
the “catacombs of the unconscious,” or 
the “dim recollections of the prehistoric 
past.” His work maps, from the epic 
perspectives of the 1930s and 1940s, a 
broad and comprehensive view of 
human experience as a spiritual trial 
and triumph. Rendering his generation’s 
quest for spiritual and emotional salva- 
tion as psychic and mythic quest, he 
transcends merely personal feelings and 
fears to create a modern allegorical epic 
of the dcubts and assurances of the spirit 
under the menace of history. 
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Abstract Expressionism’s 
Evasion of Language 


By Ann Gibson 





he conviction that language is basic 

not only to the expression of 
thought but to its formation has occu- 
pied an important place in modern stud- 
ies. By 1924, for instance, Edward Sapir 
had written, “It is quite an illusion to 
imagine that one adjusts to reality 
essentially without the use of language 
and that language is merely an inciden- 
tal means of solving specific problems of 
communication or reflection. The fact of 
the matter is that the ‘real world’ is to a 
large extent built up on the language 
habits of the group.”’ Although there 
has been an increasingly open interest 
among artists throughout the last two 
decades in the use of linguistic theory as 
a model for artmaking, this was less 
common in America at mid century. By 
1949, when Sapir’s Selected Writings 
was published, there was, in fact, a 
strong resistance among a certain group 
of artists—the Abstract Expression- 
ists—-to the idea that language was 
inextricably meshed with every mode of 
apprehending the world and therefore, 
of course, to the idea that what their 
works represented could be put into 
words.” 

The Abstract Expressionists’ resis- 
tance to interpretation was remarked 
upon by their critics, both friendly and 
hostile. It was also expressed by the 
avoidance of recognizable images in 
their work and in their refusal to 
explain, except in the most general 
terms, what the work “meant.” Some 
felt, with Clyfford Still, that “to inter- 
pose any literary allusion is to establish 
a serious block to communication.” 
Others, like David Smith, called for a 
“return to origins, before purities were 
befouled by words.” “There were no 
words in my mind when I made it [my 
sculpture], said Smith in a radio talk in 
1952, “and I am certain there are no 
words needed to understand it. As far as 
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I’m concerned, after Pve made the work 
I’ve already said everything I have to 
say.”* In 1944, Barnett Newman wrote 
of Adolph Gottlieb’s paintings: “It is 
gratuitous to put into a sentence the 
stirring that takes place in these pic- 
tures.”* One of the most verbally reluc- 
tant of the Abstract Expressionists, 
Mark Rothko, wrote to Newman in 
1947 that the real reason he did not 
want to write a statement about his art 
for the magazine Tiger’s Eye was that 
“I have nothing to say in words which I 
would stand for,” adding, “I am heartily 
ashamed of the things I have written in 
the past.’ If anything, Rothko’s antipa- 
thy to expressing himself in words 
increased in severity over the years. In 
1954 he wrote that “forewords and 
explanatory data” cause “paralysis of 
the mind and imagination.” Jackson 
Pollock’s few statements focused more 
often on his own experience than on 
critical practice, but his stance was simi- 
lar to Still’s and Rothko’s. “She Wolf,” 
he explained, “came into existence 
because I had to paint it. Any attempt 
on my part to say something about it, to 
attempt explanation of the inexplicable, 
could only destroy it.” Seymour Lipton 
wrote, “It is false to use literary means 
to convey the sense of reality, the mys- 
teriousness, the transcendent, which 
alone is the realm of the artist.’” 

This determination to avoid correlat- 
ing visual with verbal meaning was, of 
course, the complement to paintings and 
sculptures whose “difficulty” or opacity 
to existing methods of interpretation 
was remarkable even for experts. In the 
foreword to a catalogue of an early 
group show of Abstract Expressionist 
painting and sculpture at his gallery in 
Washington, D. C., David Porter wrote 
that the highly personal work he showed 
was largely incommunicable to the aver- 
age viewer.” By 1950 Jackson Pollock 


had received sufficient recognition to be 
included as one of six painters repre- 
senting America at the Venice Biennale. 
Despite his international status, critics 
would still resentfully describe paintings 
such as Number I, 1948 as “an elabo- 
rate if meaningless tangle of cordage 
and smears, abstract and shapeless.”'! 
Not all comments on the unintelligibil- 
ity of this art were hostile. Marius Bew- 
ley, in an essay on Louise Bourgeois’s 
suite of etchings, He Disappeared into 
Complete Silence (published 1947), 
wrote that for him, they expressed a 
situation in which the communication 
language offers doesn’t work; one in 
which meaning is there but remains 
necessarily private.'? Another favorably 
inclined observer, The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s Alfred Barr, Jr., did not call 
such apparently unexplainable works 
“meaningless,” but remarked that their 
content “is never explicit or obvious even 
when recognizable forms emerge.” “The 
painters insist,” he reported, “that they 
are deeply involved with subject matter 
or content [yet], as a matter of principle, 
do nothing in their work to make ‘com- 
munication’ easy.”'? Barr was probably 
thinking not only of the impenetrability 
of the work but also of statements like 
that made by Baziotes in 1949: “I have a 
horror of being easily understood. For 
the modern artist, an easy understand- 
ing—an easy acceptance—would be a 
sensation akin to those great waving 
movements of the hand on the seismo- 
graph as it heralds the coming of death. 
All is lost! he’d cry, and like Hamlet he 
would wish ‘to die, to sleep.’ ”!* 
Opponents of the Abstract Expres- 
sionists viewed the artists’ refusal to 
chart the meaning of their work as elitist 
or just plain contrary. To a degree both 
charges may be true. But also operating 
was the influence of a number of 
mutually reinforcing arguments deny- 
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ing that language should be used to 
criticize or articulate visual art. Given 
their number and the cultural authority 
these arguments wielded, it is not sur- 
prising that artists in a position to be 
aware of them elected to avoid ‘“‘decod- 
ing” their work to make it easy to 
understand. 


n the last decade and a half, scholars 

have been more determined than ever 
to flush out the Abstract Expressionists’ 
reasons for the evasion of language. 
Three major explanations have been 
advanced. The first is centered on the 
position se categorically stated by the 
critic Clement Greenberg. By 1940 
Greenberg had formulated his belief 
that each medium (painting, sculpture, 
poetry) must establish its excellence 
through am exploration of its own limits 
(thus implying the irrelevance of verbal 
interpretations of the visual arts).’° 
Donald Kuspit has discussed Green- 
berg’s basis for this proposition in Kant 
as well as its precedents in Roger Fry, 
Clive Bell, and T. S. Eliot." 

Irving Sandler, T. J. Clark, Serge 
Guilbaut, Fred Orton, Griselda Pollock, 
and others have emphasized a second 
reason: the association of realism with 
the totalitarianism of Hitler and Stalin. 
Even American Social Realism’s narra- 
tive accessibility began to suggest a con- 
nection between the propagandistic 
explication of a painted or sculpted text 
and totalitarian control." 

A third reason, also pointed out by 
Sandler, developed by Paul Rodgers and 
others, and often noted by the artists 
themselves, was the Abstract Expres- 
sionists’ suspicion of the literary basis of 
French Surrealism as it was conceived 
by the Surrealist leader André Breton. 
They identified Surrealist discourse 
with the descriptive pictorialism and 
lack of pamterly vigor they saw in the 
illusionistic forms of Pavel Tchelitchew, 
Yves Tanguy, and Salvador Dali."® 
These they rejected, adopting the silent, 
gestural aspect of Surrealism—automa- 
tism—ostensibly for its plastic possibili- 
ties alone.” 

Robert Motherwell wrote in 1944 
that he preferred to think of the Surreal- 
ists’ technique of “psychic automatism” 
as “plastic automatism,” especially as it 
was practiced by Masson, Miró, and 
Picasso. When one contrasts one of 
Motherwel’s works from about this 
time, such as Joy of Living (Fig. 1), 
with that of one of the Surrealists who 
worked with a more traditional style, 
such as Tanguy’s Many Have Lived 
(Fig. 2), ome can see what Motherwell 
meant when he said that the automatism 
he prefers isa matter more of form than 
of content.” Tanguy’s evocation of a 





Fig. 1 Robert Motherwell, Joy of 
Living, 1943, mixed mediums, collaged, 
on cardboard, 43'4 x 3345". The 
Baltimore Museum of Art, Bequest of 
Saidie A. May, BMA 1951.344. 





space that may be entered—where paint 
becomes solids that are distinct from 
voids and where strange objects call to 
mind forms or substances such as slate, 
bone, mist, and wood—is strikingly 
denied by Motherwell’s painting. Moth- 
erwell’s space may be read, but not 
entered, and his paint retains its identity 
as wash or scumble. Where Tanguy 
draws the viewer into his pyschic world 
with the vacuum of his limitless horizon, 
Motherwell merely supplies his au- 
dience with a map in the upper right- 
hand corner. The difference in attitude 
implied by these two techniques is a key 
to the Abstract Expressionists’ attitude 











Fig. 2 Yves Tanguy, Plusieurs Ont 
Vecu (Many Have Lived), 1939, oil on 
canvas, 27% x 2134”. New Haven, Yale 
University Art Gallery, Gift of Thomas 
Howard. 





towards the autonomy of the viewer. 
Tanguy offers to transport viewers 
imaginatively into his painting, to lead 
them illusionistically by the hand. 
Motherwell, less patriarchal, is not so 
willing to serve as a guide. If there are 
natural or manmade structures to be 
understood in the Abstract Expression- 
ist’s painting, observers must determine 
the analogies themselves. Motherwell 
supplies the materials, but will not take 
the responsibility for their mimetic 
transposal into bone or sand. He will 
not, in other words, say what they 
mean. 


hese three bases of anti-intentional- 
ism would perhaps have been suffi- 
cient in themselves to persuade the 
Abstract Expressionists that it was 
improper to state their aims. But there 
were four additional powerful in- 
fluences, whose import in this regard 
has been less discussed in Abstract 
Expressionist literature. These are: 1) a 
judgment expressed by Carl Jung; 2) a 
New Critical tenet; 3) a Russian For- 
malist concept; 4) and an attitude cen- 
tral to Existentialist philosophy, most 
likely to be familiar to American artists 
as it was stated in the work of Jean-Paul 
Sartre. When these are understood in 
addition to the first trio of prohibitions, 
it becomes easier to see how the strength 
of the combined forces working against 
verbal explication for the Abstract 
Expressionists made suspect the dy- 
namic interplay of word and image. 
Jung wrote in Modern Man in Search 
of a Soul (available in English by 1933) 
that there was a qualitative difference 
between the power of the “psychologi- 
cal” artist who was aware of the rela- 
tionship between his intention and his 
product, and that of the “visionary” 
artist who was directed by dark primor- 
dial drives within his psyche to produce 
work whose meaning he could not 
divine: 


The primordial experience, is the 
source of [the visionary artist’s] 
creativeness; it cannot be fath- 
omed.... In itself it offers no 
words or images. ... Being essen- 
tially the instrument for his work, 
he is subordinate to it, and we have 
no reason for expecting him to 
interpret it for us.... A great 
work of art is like a dream; for all 
its apparent obviousness it does 
not explain itself and it is never 
unequivocal.”! 


Jung’s claim that a great work of art is 
like a dream recalls a Freudian precept: 
that only what is repressed can be sym- 
bolized.* And as Lionel Trilling told his 
readers in 1940, Freud believed that 
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these inner meanings of dreams are their 
intentions. Freud, however, wrote Trill- 
ing, did not have an adequate conception 
of artistic meaning. Unlike dreams, 
according to Trilling, art has no single 
meaning, because the meaning of a work 
cannot lie in the author’s intention 
alone; it lies also in its effect.” As Trill- 
ing suggests, Freud’s authority in aes- 
thetic matters was in question by the 
forties. Jung’s importance as an in- 
fluence on many American artists began 
to overshadow that of Freud’s in these 
years. Modern Man in Search of a Soul, 
for instance, was actively promoted at 
the California School of Fine Arts by 
the painters David Parks and Elmer 
Bischoff in the late forties and early 
fifties, at the time that Clyfford Still, 
Mark Rothko, and Ad Reinhardt were 
teaching there.” Adolph Gottlieb was 
more interested in Jung than in Freud in 
the years when he was beginning his 
Pictograph series. Like Jung, he under- 
stood the equivocal nature of symbols in 
art and used their impenetrability to 
protect his intentions: “I wanted to use 
ambiguous symbols for my own pur- 
poses, to prevent people giving them 
interpretations I didn’t mean.”” Jack- 
son Pollock’s Jungian analysis has been 
the subject of numerous publications.” 
By Jung’s criteria, Pollock marked him- 
self a visionary painter when he claimed 
in 1947, “When I am in my painting I 
am not aware of what I’m doing.... 
The painting has a life of its own.””’ 
David Smith, too, struck a Jungian note 
when he told an interviewer, “I have no 
conscious premise while working of why 
I am working, what it is I am making, or 
whom it is for.” 


lement Greenberg’s dismissal of 

artists’ intention indicates his lack 
of attention to the difference between a 
painter’s intention and its realization.” 
Some scholars such as Richard Woll- 
heim have criticized such indifference 
towards the ways artistic intention may 
be articulated as failing to open a work 
to understanding.” Others, such as 
Donald Kuspit, analyzed Greenberg’s 
attitude in this matter, noting that he 
followed T.S. Eliot here. Kuspit has 
concentrated, however, on Greenberg’s 
sympathy with Eliot’s dissociation of 
sensibility—the separation of thought 
and feeling——rather than on Green- 
berg’s agreement with Eliot’s New Crit- 
ical stance against intentionalism. But 
Eliot’s insistence that “poetry is not a 
turning loose of emotion, but an escape 
from emotion; it is not the expression of 
personality, but an escape from person- 
ality” is closely related to a fundamental 
proposition advanced by proponents of 
the New Criticism, the dominant liter- 


ary theory in the United States in the 
forties and fifties.” 

Eliot’s desire to escape from emotion 
would not have appealed to many 
Abstract Expressionists. (Mark Rothko, 
for instance, once fumed at Selden Rod- 
man, “I’m interested only in expressing 
basic human emotions—tragedy, ecsta- 
sy, doom, and so on.”?) One must sus- 
pect, however, that Eliot’s impact in this 
regard, which helped to shift critical 
emphasis from the poet to the poetry, 
was a significant factor in forming the 
atmosphere in which the Abstract 
Expressionists refused to submit to or 
offer an exegesis of their work. 

The New Critical principle, the “her- 
esy of paraphrase,” most persuasively 
paralleled the Abstract Expressionists’ 
attitude. As it was developed by Cleanth 
Brooks in the forties and presented in 
The Well-Wrought Urn in 1947, “the 
heresy of paraphrase’ stood for the 
rejection of the idea that the thought in 
a poem could be stated in other words; 
Brooks and his New Critical colleagues 
claimed that the real, or essential struc- 
ture of a poem, which was its meaning, 
could not be represented in any wa 
other than it was in the poem itself.” 
New Critics like Monroe C. Beardsley 
and W. K. Wimsatt extended this tauto- 
logical reasoning into the realm of inten- 
tion, holding that factors exterior to a 
work of art could not play a significant 
part in the interpretation of its meaning. 
In their landmark essay, “The Inten- 
tional Fallacy’ (Sewanee Review, 
1946), Beardsley and Wimsatt had 
pointed out that whatever an artist 
might say about what he meant his or 
her work to mean was beside the point. 
Whatever could not be extracted from 
the work by a close reading was not 
relevant. This contention is echoed, 
implicitly or explicitly, by the attitude of 
the Abstract Expressionists. As the 
sculptor Herbert Ferber observed, it was 
wrong “to castigate artists on the basis 
of their character, personality, sincerity, 
and so on. We can only look at a 
work,” Ferber declared, “and decide 
whether it is exciting, adventuresome, or 
pragmatic.’ 

That Greenberg was in accord with 
this precept, he demonstrated in review 
after review, describing with enthusiasm 
the evolution of the appearance of what 
we now call Abstract Expressionist work 
but avoiding any discussion of those 
vaguely stated concepts the artists 
themselves had insisted were crucial: 
subject matter. For Greenberg, the most 
important art did not have subject mat- 
ter. He saw the avant-garde arriving at 
nonreferential, “nonobjective” art, “Art 
for art’s sake.” When this happens, he 
explained in 1939, “subject matter or 


content becomes something to be 
avoided like the plague.” “In general,” 
he wrote in 1940, “painting and sculp- 
ture in the hands of the lesser talents— 
and this is what tells the story—become 
nothing more than ghosts and “stooges” 
of literature. All emphasis is taken away 
from the medium and transferred to 
subject matter.” Reflecting his New 
Critical orientation, he would later 
write, “all paintings of Quality ask to be 
looked at rather than read.” For 
Greenberg this meant that although lan- 
guage could describe a work’s physical 
appearance and thus estimate its merit, 
the interaction of words with vision to 
develop or disseminate meaning could 
only lower the aesthetic quality of the 
result. Although specific connections 
between Greenberg and New Critics 
remain to be established, parallels 
between his ideas and those of Wimsatt 
and Beardsley suggest that such an 
investigation would yield some striking 
correspondences. 

How much did the Abstract Expres- 
sionists know about the New Criticism? 
New Criticism developed in America in 
the thirties and forties, becoming estab- 
lished orthodoxy in college classrooms 
by the 1950s. Many of the first genera- 
tion Abstract Expressionists, however, if 
they had college experience, had it in the 
twenties, as did Mark Rothko at Yale 
and Barnett Newman at City College. 
Some, like Jackson Pollock and Willem 
de Kooning, did not go to college. How, 
then, did their attitude towards verbal 
articulation come to follow New Critical 
theory so closely? Was their only asso- 
ciation with it through art criticism? Or, 
in other words, how was it that they 
refused to provide statements of inten- 
tion that could be used to interpret their 
work at the very moment that the New 
Critics (or art critics cast in that mold, 
like Clement Greenberg) were refusing 
to take such statements into account? 

There was a general awareness of 
New Criticism in intellectual circles 
where writers, painters, and sculptors 
mixed, although many of the connec- 
tions among painters and writers in the 
forties are yet to be explored. One such 
circle surrounded the Tiger's Eye, an 
avant-garde periodical edited by Ruth 
Stephan. Stephan’s associate editor for 
the second and third issues was Barnett 
Newman. The third issue of Tiger’s Eye 
carried an advertisement for a sister 
journal, that bastion of New Criticism, 
the Sewanee Review, announcing arti- 
cles by such prominent New Critics as 
William Empson and W. K. Wimsatt.” 
But less circumstantial is the position of 
the Tiger’s Eye’s editorial staff. They 
were so convinced that interpretation of 
art was wrongheaded that they pub- 


lished the following guidelines in their 
first (October 1947) issue: 


The Tiger’s Eye has the following 
convictions that will guide its pub- 
lication of art: 


That a work of art, being a phe- 
nomencn of vision, is primarily 
within itself evident and complete; 


That the study of art remains an 
aftertheught to the spontaneous 
experience of viewing a work of 
art; 


That too close an association 
between art and the profession of 
art criticism creates a marriage of 
hypocrisy for neither the artist nor 
the critic are [sic] motivated by 
altruism towards each other; 


So it is our intention to keep sepa- 
rate art and the critic as two indi- 
viduals who, by coincidence, are 
interested in the same thing, and 
any text on art will be handled as 
literature.” 


ew Critics, however, were not the 

Abstract Expressionists’ only 
source for advice against the pitfalls of 
interpretation. Certain aspects of Rus- 
sian Formalism may also have filtered 
down to the Abstract Expressionists, 
acting as a further incentive to avoid 
explaining their work, incentives whose 
parallels with New Criticism have not 
gone without notice.“ Robert Penn 
Warren and Cleanth Brooks come espe- 
cially close to the Russian Formailists, 
particularly to Roman Jakobson and 
Viktor Zirmunskij. Brooks’s aforemen- 
tioned stance, for instance, against the 
heresy of paraphrase is like Jakobson’s 
and Zirmunskij’s assertion that content 
exists only as it is embodied in form. 
Changing its form (paraphrasing a 
poem in critical prose or describing a 
painting im words) changed, for these 
Russians and Americans alike, its 
content.” 

Some American artists in the 1940s 
were aware of the tenets of Russian 
Formalism.” Louise Bourgeois had been 
introduced to Russian Constructivism in 
her student days by Paul Colin; Hedda 
Sterne saw her first show of shaped 
Constructivist paintings in Bucharest as 
a child. Ad Reinhardt’s aphorisms, 
such as “ART IS ART. EVERY- 
THING ELSE IS EVERYTHING 
ELSE. ART-AS-ART. ART FROM 
ART. ART ON ART,” and “ART OF 
ART,” expressed an aversion to inter- 
pretation that was at least as radical as 
Zirmunskij’s and Brooks’s.* It is 
unlikely that Wassily Kandinsky’s idea 
that shades of color “awaken in the soul 


emotions too fine to be expressed in 
prose” escaped the attention of many 
American artists, especially Arshile 
Gorky, David Smith, De Kooning, Pol- 
lock, or Hans Hofmann.“ 

It has generally been held, however, 
that such affinities as those exhibited 
between Russian Formalist ideas and 
American art such as Reinhardt’s and 
Newman’s cannot be ascribed to actual 
cross-fertilization, but are the result of 
convergence rather than influence.“ But 
as we learn about friendships among 
Russian and American artists connec- 
tions begin to surface. Barnett Newman, 
for instance, wrote the Art of This Cen- 
tury catalogue for the Constructivist 
Theresa Zarnower. A leader of the 
Constructivist movement in Poland, 
Zarnower edited the avant-garde publi- 
cation Blok in Warsaw. Although Zar- 
nower was opposed to the purism of 
certain formalist tenets, she was in a 
position to know them firsthand and to 
convey information about them to 
American artists. David Smith was 
friendly with the Russian sculptor David 
Margolis and his brother, the painter 
Boris Margo, who would recite verses by 
the Russian Futurist poet Vladimir 
Mayakovsky in the Cedar Bar at the 
tops of their voices. In a quieter mood, 
the brothers would translate the Russian 
poetry into English for Smith and his 
wife, the sculptor Dorothy Dehner. Over 
sandwiches and beer the Margolis 
brothers would explain the double and 
triple implications of words in poems 
like “The Last March,” implications 
whose loss in translation made English 
renditions inferior to the original. 

The Abstract Expressionists had an- 
other link to Russian Formalism in the 
fiercely enthusiastic painter and collec- 
tor John Graham. A close friend of 
David Smith, Willem de Kooning, and 
Arshile Gorky, Graham boasted of his 
personal friendship with the same 
Mayakovsky whose verses the Margolis 
brothers recited for the Smiths. Graham 
had known Mayakovsky before his 
(Graham’s) final flight from Russia in 
1920. Graham was also linked to 
Mayakovsky through his friend the 
painter David Burliuk, who had helped 
Mayakovsky in the founding of the Mos- 
cow faction of the Russian Futurists. A 
friend of a number of artists in the 
Abstract Expressionists’ social circle, 
such as Milton Avery, Burliuk felt close 
enough to Graham to write the introduc- 
tion to the catalogue to Graham’s show 
at the Dudensing Galleries in 1929.® As 
early as 1913, Burliuk had written that 
“the greatest crime against genuine art” 
is “all this talk about content.” Gra- 
ham’s appreciation of Russian For- 
malism, along with his self-appointed 


role as the missionary of modernism, 
provided a channel of information from 
Russia to American artists. Its flow of 
ideas would have supported the injunc- 
tions against intentionalism of which 
they were already aware. 


R ussian Formalism and New Criti- 
cism exhibited a significant simi- 
larity to a third and newer development 
in critical thinking: Existential criti- 
cism. The Existentialist’s view of inten- 
tionality differed from the injunctions 
voiced by Brooks and Reinhardt, but it 
did imply, as did New Criticism, that 
the meaning of a work is not synony- 
mous with the artist’s intention. Jean- 
Paul Sartre wrote of Giacometti’s sculp- 
tures, shown in America at the Pierre 
Matisse Gallery in 1948, that Giaco- 
metti had made the viewer responsible 
for bringing the images to life. In thus 
placing his emphasis on the relationship 
between the viewer and the work rather 
than on relationships among parts of the 
work itself, Sartre avoided intentional- 
ism without adopting New Critical or 
formal criteria. Sartre’s choice of the 
viewer as the arbiter of meaning would 
have been acceptable to De Kooning, 
who said regarding this problem in 
1950, “I think there are different experi- 
ences or emotions. I feel certain parts 
you ought to leave up to the world.” 
The idea that a work of art might be 
made with no specific intended meaning 
for an audience was further elaborated 
in 1952 by Harold Rosenberg, a per- 
sonal friend of Sartre’s as well as of 
many Abstract Expressionists. In his 
now-famous article, “The American 
Action Painters,” he responded to his 
own rhetorical question, “What is a 
painting that is not an object nor the 
representation of an object nor the anal- 
ysis of it nor whatever else a painting has 
ever been—and that has also ceased to 
be the emblem of a personal struggle?” 
Rosenberg answered, “the act itself is 
the object.... The painting is only a 
ghost.” The idea that the art object is 
only a vehicle to enable the artist to 
perform a transition, as Rosenberg put 
it, “to the farther side of the object and 
the outer spaces of the consciousness,’ 
paralleled Sartre’s use of the novel to 
effect his own transition from the old 
and still quasi-ideal Husserlian version 
of intentionality. Radically, Sartre as- 
serted that we do not see only mental 
images; we also see the material and the 
physical directly.” His insistence on the 
moral necessity of a confrontation with 
the concrete matter of actual existence 
(whose “profusion” and “excess” is 
responsible for the sensation that stands 
as the title of La Nausée) follows this 
new understanding of intentionality. For 
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Sartre, the real meaning of intentional- 
ity was the idea of a direct perceptual 
confrontation that opens us up to the 
outside world, that exposes us, makin 
us vulnerable to whatever is outside. 
This view of intending as the process of 
its own realization is like Rosenberg’s 
definition of Action Painting. It implies 
that perception, like Sartre’s novels and 
like Abstract Expressionism, is a very 
different thing for the subject—that is, 
for the artist—from what it is for those 
who would describe or analyze it. For 
the artist, as Rosenberg put it, “the 
work, the act, translates the psychologi- 
cally given into the intentional, into a 
‘world’—and thus transcends it.” For 
most of the “action” painters, he wrote, 
“TO PAINT is something different 
from, say, to write or to criticize. ... 
Language has not accustomed itself to a 
situation in which the act itself is the 
‘object.’ 9957 

Although Existential criticism dia- 
metrically opposed New Criticism and 
Russian Formalism on the issue of criti- 
cism as biography, it concurred with 
these other systems in questioning the 
value and authority of interpretation 
that claimed to represent the artist’s 
intentions “in other words.” The con- 
junction of all these proscriptions 
against the use of language to describe 
intention also acted, however, to prevent 
the use of language as a tool to analyze 
and develop meaning in painting and 
sculpture. For the reasons discussed in 
this paper, most artists and critics held 
that Abstract Expressionism was 
uninterpretable. 

This resulted in what could be called 
the fallacy of “objectivism” in one of 
two forms: the reduction of subjectivity 
either to the in-itselfness of observed 
fact (Greenberg’s stance) or the identity 
of act and object—the identity, that is, 
of the process of making and the thing 
made (Rosenberg’s Action Painting). In 
either case, the range of possibilities 
between the subjectivity of the artist’s 
intention and the objective achievement 
of his work was denied. One might 
consider, following Paul Ricoeur’s line 
of reasoning,- that Greenberg’s and 
Rosenberg’s stances correspond to the 
“neutral” attitude towards the object 
assumed (for different reasons) by 
science and phenomenological religion 
respectively. Both disengage intention 
from what is intended (the object—the 
painting or sculpture), thus disallowing 
consideration of the validity of the 
object itself.” The evasion of intentional 
language by the Abstract Expressionists 
did, in any case, create a vacuum that 
was occupied by these two systems of 
criticism (Greenberg’s and Rosen- 
berg’s), each of which narrowed the 
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implications of the work to a significant 
degree. 


T hese artists merged individual style 
with universal convictions to attain 
what some regard as a grandeur no 


longer possible or desirable in today’s - 


postmodern world. It may be main- 
tained that the avoidance of language is 
at least part of what enabled them to 
produce the dense multivalence of their 
work—that this is what has enabled it to 
retain for a newer generation the allure 
of the Other, elusive and unavailable to 
reason and language. 

One may also observe, however, that 
the evasion of language prevented a 
number of artists and critics contempo- 
rary with them from attempting the 
reflective reconstruction of the genesis 
of the works, through which they might 
have perceived alternatives to the per- 
sonal modes they established from 1947 
through 1952. In these years, Rothko, 
Newman, Still, Pollock, Reinhardt, and 
De Kooning established their mature 
styles, with which they remained identi- 
fied for the rest of their careers. They 
elaborated largely within those styles, 
restricted by the catch-22 that guaran- 
teed their integrity only so long as they 
avoided explaining their work in any but 
formal or existential terms. In doing so, 
did they deprive themselves of what 
some have described as the fundamen- 
tally oppositional process of verbal 
thinking? To refuse to verbalize, it may 
be argued, is to refuse to grasp the 
oppositions, differences, and negations 
that make the world “take shape” for 
our purposes.” 

It is no wonder then that, given the 
number and persuasiveness of the argu- 
ments against considering intention in 
discussions of art, so many artists and 
scholars in the generation of the 
Abstract Expressionists denied intention 
any validity at all in determining the 
significance of the art object. The limits 
of these systems, however, have led 
recent scholars to compare more closely 
the relation of the artists’ statements 
with those of thinkers in other fields and 
with images in the work itself. Their 
investigations have revealed some of the 
gaps in discussions that dismiss inten- 
tion along with other factors apart from 
those that can be adduced by an exami- 
nation of a work itself. One can consider, 
after all, that to concur with an artist 
who holds that his intention is immate- 
rial is to walk backwards into the inten- 
tional fallacy oneself. 

Forty years later we have begun to 
feel that if consciousness is not alto- 
gether formed by language, perhaps it 
cannot profit by attempting to escape it 
either. I would suggest that the solution 


to the problem of the relation of inten- 
tion to meaning in Abstract Expression- 
ism, absent as it is from the artists’ 
statements as they are framed, should 
not be sought solely in the works or in 
their reception alone, either. Rather, it 
may be located at the intersection of 
these areas, in the play of language with 
what eludes it, and will involve the 
imaginative reconstruction of the 
choices not made; that is, the concepts 
foregone, emotions unexpressed, and 
issues untreated, as well as those present 
in the work. 
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The Avant-Garde and the 
On-Guard: Some Influences on the 
Potential Market for the First 
Generation Abstract 
Expressionists in the 1940s and 


Early 1950s 


By Deirdre Roason 





eading American art periodicals of 

the early 1940s one becomes aware 
of a perception that the nature of the 
public for contemporary art was chang- 
ing from the traditional one of wealth 
and status to one of a much broader 
popular basis. On the more generalized 
level of art appreciation it was claimed 
that the Feceral Government art 
patronage programs of the 1930s had 
“served to revclutionize the whole atti- 
tude toward art in this country”;! and 
that these—via their introduction of 
original art into communities that had 
had no previous contact with such pro- 
duction—had widened the potential 
public for contemporary art. 

From the 1930s onwards museums 
were also considered to be important in 
this tastermakiag process; such institu- 
tions as The Museum of Modern Art 
made it possible for the public to view an 
ever-wider selection of both European 
and American modern and contempo- 
rary art. Indeed, the combined efforts of 
institutions to attract the public were 
apparently so successful that the annual 
figure for museum attendance grew 
from twenty-five million in 1935 to more 
than fifty million in 1950.’ In part, at 
least. the hopes for an expanded art 
public would appear to have been based 
on this increase, and were reinforced by 
the knowledge of the proliferating sales 
made by institutions from the late 1930s 
onwards of reproductions, art books, and 
catalogues? 

The assertion of a widening of the 


public base for art appreciation was 
repeated from the mid 1930s onwards; 
but it was from the early 1940s that one 
can note claims that the potential mar- 
ket for art was undergoing a change. 
This perceived shift was attributed in 
part to some of the projects associated 
with the Federal patronage schemes, for 
example the “Art Weeks” (1940 and 
1941), which it was thought had man- 
aged to awaken a wider public to the 
possibility that they themselves could 
own original art works. But changes in 
the national economic circumstances— 
which included some diminution of 
wealth at the top of the social hierarchy 
as a result of the pressures of ever- 
increasing Federal taxation of personal 
income and inherited wealth and an 
augmentation of middle-class affluence 
as a result of the improved prosperity of 
the World War II years—were also 
thought to be contributory factors. Dur- 
ing the “boom” in art sales between 
1942 and 1946, which occurred concur- 
rently with the general war-induced 
prosperity, it was noted that although 
the greater part of this boom was fueled 
by increased activity on the part of 
established collectors, perhaps as many 
as one third of sales made by dealers at 
this time were to new collectors. In her 
1944 Art News article, “Who Buys 
What in the Picture Boom,” Aline 
Louchheim, as the result of a survey 
conducted among New York dealers, 
characterized this new collector as “in 
general, under forty-five . . . belong[ing] 


to the upper middle class stratum,” and, 
though not exactly wealthy, in busi- 
nesses that were “doing a little better,” 
the professions, or the armed forces.° 

It was alleged, moreover, that these 
middle-class members who were making 
their entry into the art market had some 
distinctive new attitudes towards col- 
lecting. It was averred that the new 
collector bought primarily for reasons of 
individual preference, generally for dec- 
orative purposes; and that the purchase 
of original art was no longer a signifier 
of social prestige or evidence only of the 
conspicuous consumption of the eco- 
nomically privileged classes. For these 
new collectors, the dealer Edith Halpert 
claimed in 1941, “Famous names are 
not as important a consideration as in 
the past. [The newer buyers are] more 
adventurous and they buy new names 
far more readily if they like what’s 
above the signature.”° These new 
entrants into the art market were also 
distinguished from their predecessors by 
their attitude towards price. Louch- 
heim, in her 1944 and 1945 Art News 
articles examining the aforementioned 
art boom, also reported that the new 
collectors then appearing concentrated 
on the more modest price brackets, a 
trend that led them to focus on Ameri- 
can art.’ A decade later, the critic Doro- 
thy Grafly characterized the “business 
man” collector as able to regard the art 
he wanted to purchase only “in terms of 
two or three figures rather than in four, 
five or even six” (a shift in attitude that 
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Grafly considered as having favored the 
contemporaneous native artist).* 


f these observations are correct, there 

was indeed a shift in the market for 
modern art in the United States away 
from the traditional identification of 
collecting with social prestige and con- 
spicuous consumption. I should like, in 
this article, to examine whether this 
apparent change had any bearing on the 
potential market for the art that became 
known as Abstract Expressionism. Was 
the major collecting interest in these 
new artists located within the ranks of 
the newly prosperous, with their seem- 
ingly increased willingness to purchase 
work that did not have the accreditation 
of a well-known signature? Or, as Serge 
Guilbaut has suggested, did this new 
stylistic tendency draw its early support 
from the established ranks of wealthy 
collectors, who wished by their espousal 
of a new avant-garde to reestablish their 
sense of status differentiation, eroded by 
the entrance of the newly prosperous 
into the ranks of the collector?? To do 
this one must both ascertain the charac- 
teristics of those collectors active in the 
area of this new American avant-garde 
and determine the question of whether 
this new art had the right connotations 
to confer prestige upon a collector. 

In part the question of who potential 
collectors might be can be answered, 
albeit in a more general fashion, with 
reference to certain socioeconomic fac- 
tors. On one level, the claims about the 
widening of the appreciation base for art 
in America were true in only a limited 
sense; on the whole art-collecting (and 
the ability to do this) remained the 
preserve of a relatively prosperous elite. 
For instance, in a 1949 assessment of 
which sectors of the community might 
have the potential to support contempo- 
rary art, Edith Halpert suggested that 
although the 2,000,000 households na- 
tionwide with annual incomes of 
between $5,000 and $10,000 should be 
able to afford watercolors or other works 
up to a value of $500, it was only the 
655,000 income units (then equivalent 
to approximately 5 percent of the total) 
earning $10,000 or more that were capa- 
ble of supporting “a large number of 
artists.” Moreover, it was estimated in 
1950 that only some 1.3 percent of indi- 
viduals earned $10,000 or more (ap- 
proximately 195,000 persons).'° But, 
with respect to which areas of artistic 
production were favored by what demo- 
cratization there was, it is worth noting 
a 1946 observation by the critic James 
Thrall Soby to the effect that the so- 
called decline in large fortunes in the 
United States was likely to have little 
effect on most contemporary art. In his 
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view, the main market for this consisted 
of the “comfortably fixed,” with 
incomes in the range of $7,500 to 
$25,000—individuals who Soby thought 
were buying one or two works annually 
at individual prices of between $250 and 
$1,500.'' Yet the question of what 
income was likely to be sufficient 
enough to allow the regular purchase of 
works of art would indicate, in statistical 
terms, at least—that is, the ratio of net 
income to market prices—that Soby’s 
lower limit was likely to be the absolute 
minimum necessary at the time for reg- 
ular art-collecting. 


dmittedly, with regard to the early 

collectors of proto—Abstract Ex- 
pressionist and Abstract Expressionist 
art, it has so far proved impossible to 
determine whether any individual col- 
lector actually came from the specific 
income brackets indicated by Soby or 
Halpert. Yet one can suggest that a 
significant number of those collectors 
who demonstrated a particularly early 
interest in such art appear to coincide 
with the group characterized by Louch- 
heim as filling the ranks of the “new 
collector”; namely, the comfortably off 
upper-middle class or the newly prosper- 
ous in the professions, business, or the 
armed services. Although a number of 
the earliest buyers of proto~Abstract 
Expressionist art (such as Eleanor Gates 
Lloyd, Wright S. Ludington, Sadie A. 
May, Muriel Kallis Newman, Kenneth 
MacPherson, Alfonso Ossorio, and 
Dwight Ripley”) apparently had the 
private means to collect, none belonged 
to the wealthiest sectors of American 
society. 

These early collectors can be divided 
into two approximate groups: those who 
began collecting before 1930; and those 
whose main activity occurred from the 
late 1930s onwards. In the former 
group, the independently wealthy 
Wright S. Ludington, who had origi- 
nally been trained as a painter, acquired 
this first proto-Abstract Expressionist 
work (a Baziotes) in 1945. His collec- 
tion (begun in 1924 with the purchase of 
works by Braque, Derain, and Picasso) 
ranged eventually from the more con- 
ventional School of Paris, through the 
early twentieth-century European 
avant-gardes of Cubism and Surrealism 
or the American artists associated with 
Steiglitz’s 291 Gallery, to a variety of 
postwar European and American art. 
Some of this work was acquired while it 
was still considered extremely avant- 
garde, but concurrent purchases could 
be more historical in orientation." Sadie 
A. May, one of the earliest purchasers of 
work by Baziotes and Motherwell, was 
married to a wealthy banker and lived 


and painted in Paris from the 1920s 
until the outbreak of World War II. Her 
purchases over several decades, which 
were dominated by recent European art, 
were motivated by her desire to acquire 
significant or representative works of 
modern art that could be used to 
improve the modern art collection of the 
The Baltimore Museum of Art (to 
which all pieces were consigned, 
although they were not always immedi- 
ately displayed).'* Bernard J. Reis and 
his wife, Rebecca, began to collect seri- 
ously in the mid 1920s with first pur- 
chases representative of the more main- 
stream School of Paris. Eventually, 
however, their collection became domi- 
nated by Surrealist or Surrealist- 
inspired work ranging from Eugene Ber- 
man to Matta; and it was their interest 
in this tendency that appears to have 
encouraged their first acquisitions of 
proto—Abstract Expressionist work from 
the Art of This Century Gallery in the 
early 1940s.'!° Edward Wales Root, who 
taught art appreciation at a college in 
upstate New York between 1920 and 
1940, began to collect seriously in 1929 
(although he had made occasional ear- 
lier purchases). He was distinguished 
from the foregoing collectors, however, 
by his concentration on the production 
of new contemporary American artists. 
Although this emphasis was partly 
forced on him by his relatively modest 
means, he held the view that he should 
support contemporary native artists, 
and he eventually built up a varied col- 
lection of some 200 works. In the nine- 
teen thirties he acquired works by such 
artists as Charles Burchfield, Morris 
Kantor, and Eugene Speicher, but from 
1944 his purchases began to include 
works of a more abstract orientation as 
these became more generally available 
in New York galleries. Entrants into his 
collection after this date include new 
artists such as Baziotes, Lee Gatch, 
Theodoros Stamos (Root was Stamos’s 
major patron between 1945 and 1954 
with the purchase of sixteen works), and 
Bradley Walker Tomlin.‘ 

Of those early purchasers of postwar 
American art whose main activity post- 
dated 1940, the stockbroker Roy R. 
Neuberger can be considered represen- 
tative of the newly prosperous who were 
thought to be entering the ranks of col- 
lectors in the early 1940s. Neuberger 
began to collect American art in the late 
1930s, and over the years his purchases 
included artists as stylistically diverse as 
Darrel Austin, Milton Avery, Byron 
Browne, Eilshemius, Lyonel Feininger, 
Jack Levine, Loren Maclver, Abraham 
Rattner, Charles Sheeler, and Mark 
Tobey." It is in the context of this 
variety that one must view Neuberger’s 
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patronage of the Abstract Expressionist 
artists from the mid 1940s (including 
works by Baziotes, Adolph Gottlieb, 
Hans Hofmann, and Jackson Pollock)— 
for their works formed only a relatively 
small proportion of his total acquisi- 
tions. Eleanor Gates Lloyd and Fred 
Olsen acquired proto—-Abstract Expres- 
sionist or Abstract Expressionist works 
as a result of a general interest in 
abstraction per se, both European and 
American, contemporaneous and pre- 
war. Lloyd's first purchases in the late 
1930s incladed works by Paul Klee, 
Joan Miró, and Georges Rouault; but 
from the early 1940s, concurrent with 
her continuing European purchases, she 
acquired the work of younger Ameri- 
cans such as Willem de Kooning, 
Motherwell, Pollock, and Charles Selig- 
er.'® Fred Olsen’s interest in modern art 
was aroused in the early 1940s, but it 
was not until 1945 that he made his first 
purchases—-a Hans Moller and a Jean 
Xceron—followed in 1946 by the acqui- 
sition of works by Pollock and Clyfford 
Still from Art of This Century. By 1950 
Olsen’s collection ranged from Josef 
Albers and Klee to Baziotes and Hof- 
mann. What is noteworthy about Ol- 
sen’s collecting approach, however, is his 
alleged use of the works he acquired as 
exemplars for his own amateur paint- 
ing.'? It was their own personal involve- 
ment with painting, rather than any 
obvious commitment to a specific stylis- 
tic tendency, that inspired the Filipino 
painter Alfonso Ossorio (who exhibited 
in New York from 1941 onwards) and 
Muriel Kallis Newman (who practiced 
as a painter in New York in the late 
1940s and early 1950s) to patronize 
some Abstract Expressionist artists 
beginning in the late 1940s. Newman’s 
purchases were initially inspired by her 
social contacts in the late 1940s with a 
number of artists, notably Franz Kline 
and De Koening; Ossorio, however, 
acquired his first Pollock in 1948 before 
he met the artist, but his early collecting 
enthusiasms (Jean Dubuffet, Still, and 
Pollock) were inspired by the relevance 
he felt these painters had for his own 
work.” 

It is not until the end of the 1940s that 
one can note the entrance into the ranks 
of collectors of proto-Abstract Expres- 
sionist or Abstract Expressionist art of 
collectors who are more readily identifi- 
able as wealthy collectors of twentieth- 
century European modern art. Among 
the earliest cf these were the publisher 
and manufacturer Lee Ault, the venture 
capitalist William A. M. Burden, and 
the politician-capitalist Nelson Rocke- 
feller. By the mid 1940s Ault was 
reputed to have one of the largest collec- 
tions of twentieth-century French art in 


the country. When, in mid decade, his 
taste began to broaden to include 
abstraction, he at first purchased the 
work of those abstract artists associated 
with prewar European avant-gardes 
(such as Piet Mondrian and Matta); but 
from about 1949 he branched out into 
postwar abstraction by both American 
and European painters, such as Pollock, 
Stamos, and Nicholas de Staël.” Bur- 
den began to add Abstract Expressionist 
works (first Tomlin, later Gorky and 
Pollock) to his rather eclectic collection 
of “characteristic modern works (it 
ranged from a Constantin Brancusi Bird 
in Flight to Pierre Matisse’s Pont St. 
Michel in the early 1950s.” Rockefeller 
had first become involved with collect- 
ing modern art in the early 1930s, and 
during the next two decades he concen- 
trated both on early twentieth-century 
European modern art (particularly 
Cubism), building up substantial groups 
of works by Braque, Juan Gris, Klee, 
Ferdinand Léger, Matisse, Miró, and 
Picasso, and on contemporary American 
paintings by either North Americans, 
such as Peter Blume and Gaston 
Lachaise, or South or Central Ameri- 
cans, such as Diego Rivera and Wilfredo 
Lam. In the late 1940s he also became 
interested in modern sculpture ranging 
from Jean Arp to Aristide Maillol. The 
year 1950 appears to mark his first 
purchases in the field of Abstract 
Expressionism (a Pollock), and in the 
1950s he built up a group of works by 
these artists.” 


espite the collecting activities of 

this handful of prestigious collec- 
tors about 1949-1950, Thomas B. Hess 
could still complain in 1955 that “the 
Americans, even the greatest of them, 
still are carefully avoided by our big 
collectors.” If wealth, with its concom- 
itant element of status differentiation, 
does not seem to offer the immediate 
explanation for the interest of early 
patrons in proto-Abstract Expressionist 
work or Abstract Expressionism, there 
must be other factors that influenced the 
market potential of this development. 
Hess ascribed the situation he saw in 
1955 to the prevalence of an attitude 
that regarded “‘art [as] a ‘cultural prod- 
uct’ coming from established sources, 
like wine or gowns.”** In 1954, Hugo 
Stix of the Artists Gallery (which spe- 
cialized in promoting the work of as- 
yet-unrecognized artists) wrote that in 
his opinion most American collectors 
“buy only [the] work of those artists 
whose names have been thoroughly 
exploited and merchandized,” a state of 
affairs that he thought could be ascribed 
to their being “fascinated by the high 
prices commanded by the work of cer- 


tain artists, not by painting and sculp- 
ture as such.” 

With this in mind I believe it impor- 
tant to examine the context in which 
modern art was presented by art 
museums and commercial galleries; 
these were the forums that provided 
crucial guidance to potential collec- 
tors—both by their exhibitions and by 
the opportunities they provided for per- 
sonal contact between collectors and 
others—during the period under discus- 
sion.” I shall attempt to demonstrate 
how these institutions affected the rela- 
tive critical status of European and 
American modernism, what effects they 
had on the potential status of either as a 
desirable collectable commodity, and 
more particularly what influence they 
had on the potential market for proto- 
Abstract Expressionism. 

If one examines those galleries which 
were most closely associated in the 
1940s and early 1950s with the promo- 
tion and display of the new American 
abstraction—-Hugo Stix’s Artists Gal- 
lery (1936-61), Peggy Guggenheim’s 
Art of This Century Gallery (1942~47), 
the Samuel Kootz Gallery (1944-48, 
1949-66), Howard Putzel’s Gallery 67 
(1944-45), the Betty Parsons Gallery 
(1946-82), and the Charles Egan Gal- 
lery (1946--54)—one can discern a num- 
ber of trends that affected the contex- 
tualization of this art and the potential 
for its acceptance by the various strata 
of collectors. The fact that most of these 
galleries were run on minuscule and 
generally inadequate budgets, a situa-- 
tion caused and exacerbated by the mar- 
ket norm of sale on consignment, effec- 
tively restricted their activities to the 
presentation of exhibitions and reduced 
their taste-making potential, since they 
could afford neither to publish elaborate 
catalogues nor to advertise extensively. 
That these galleries were small and 
informal in operation elevated their 
importance as a part of the artists’ 
scene; it made them places where artists 
and others could socialize, rather than 
venues for the effective promotion of the 
artists in the public eye.” 

The significance of these factors to 
the potential market for proto-Abstract 
Expressionism can be discovered by 
turning to the question of the dominant 
characteristics of the earliest collectors 
of this new art. What stands out in any 
analysis of these is, apart from the com- 
mitment demonstrated by a number of 
them to the idea that they should sup- 
port native artistic production, that they 
exhibited a remarkable degree of 
involvement in the contemporary art 
world, and more particularly with artis- 
tic production (whether of a professional 
or semiprofessional nature). There was, 
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moreover, a high proportion of these 
very early collectors who, if not them- 
selves art professionals, came to their 
early patronage of these artists by way 
of prior social acquaintance with either 
the artists they collected or their dealers: 
for instance, Bernard J. Reis was the 
accountant for Peggy Guggenheim and 
her gallery when he made his first such 
purchases, MacPherson and Ripley 
were personal friends of Guggenheim’s, 
and Ludington had known Betty Par- 
sons for many years by the early 1940s. 
In addition, their sustained engagement 
with new production for several decades 
distinguished Ludington, May, and 
Root as unusual collectors. But also 
important for the early public percep- 
tion of the proto~Abstract Expressionist 
artists was the emphasis placed by the 
early dealers on these artists as dispa- 
rate identities; a stress that necessarily 
forced potential collectors to make their 
selections more on the basis of their own 
response to particular artists and works 
than on any anticipated art-historical 
stylistic significance. This attitude was 
perhaps most clearly expressed by Betty 
Parsons’s assertion that she saw “each of 
my painters [as] an individual.” 

There was little effective attempt by 
these dealers in the 1940s to situate the 
artists eventually known as Abstract 
Expressionists historically, as an avant- 
garde within the modern tradition. Gug- 
genheim’s gallery might appear, super- 
ficially, to have had the potential to do 
this, since she exhibited the new Ameri- 
can artists under the same roof as her 
own well-known private collection of 
European avant-garde art; but the then 
very controversial nature of the bulk of 
her collection diminished its potential as 
an artistic validator. Moreover, her 
eventual promotion of Pollock’s work 
appears to have been firmly rooted in a 
presentation of him as an individual 
creator.” Howard Putzel, who staged 
the exhibition 4 Problem for Critics in 
1945, might have been more effective in 
situating the new artists critically had 
ne not died that year. Of all these 
dealers it was only Kootz who made 
concerted efforts in the 1940s to pro- 
note his gallery group through the con- 
vention of validation: in the late forties 
ye exhibited the work of his American 
irtists in juxtaposition to Picasso’s post- 
war production. But his gallery group 
intil 1948, when he closed down his first 
zallery, was fairly diverse—ranging 
rom Baziotes to Byron Browne—and 
his must have militated against any 
sublic perception of these artists as a 
-oherent avant-garde. 

A change in the way in which 
Abstract Expressionism was presented 
vithin the context of commercial galler- 


ies can be discerned after 1949, when 
Kootz reopened his gallery with a some- 
what more homogeneous gallery 
group——Baziotes, Gottlieb, Hofmann, 
Motherwell—and staged the /ntrasub- 
Jectives show.” Yet the shift in presen- 
tation was confirmed only in 1952, when 
Pollock became the first Abstract 
Expressionist artist to be taken on by the 
Sidney Janis Gallery, which until then 
had been known as a promoter of Euro- 
pean modernism. (Pollock was to be 
followed to Janis by De Kooning and 
Gorky in 1953, and Rothko in 1955.) 
This was because Janis had initially 
made his reputation as a collector-critic 
before starting a gallery concentrating 
upon prewar European modernism in 
1948 and in the early 1950s had estab- 
lished his gallery’s reputation by a series 
of museum-like loan exhibitions. When 
Janis began to include postwar Ameri- 
can artists in his exhibition schedule and 
gallery roster, the perceived status (par- 
ticularly among potential collectors) of 
this group benefited from the reflected 
prestige or validation afforded by this 
juxtaposition.” Kootz, in the earlv-to- 
mid-1950s, in an attempt to attract col- 
lectors who until then had been exclu- 
sively concerned with European art and 
might still have harbored prejudices 
against American art, instituted a novel 
twist to the more conventional valida- 
tion strategy when he exhibited some 
postwar French painters he considered 
sympathetic to his Abstract Expression- 
ist artists—for example, Georges Ma- 
thieu——alongside his American artists. 

With greater resources than most 
other dealers in the 1950s—derived pri- 
marily from their sales of European 
art—Janis and Kootz were better able to 
promote their American artists; Janis, in 
particular, spent money on relatively 
lavish catalogues. Kootz was the only 
dealer during the period concerned with 
the promotion and display of the new 
American abstraction to make any spe- 
cific attempts, within the context of 
public activities, to promote the collect- 
ing prestige of the postwar American art 
he espoused; for instance, in 1946 he 
staged an exhibition of a selection from 
the collection of Roy R. Neuberger, and 
later was active in promoting architec- 
tural commissions for his artists.” 


W ith respect to the relative contex- 
tualization of European and 
American art, the activities of The 
Museum of Modern Art deserve partic- 
ular scrutiny. Both its general aim to 
disseminate public knowledge of mod- 
ern art and its more particular one of 
encouraging a market for such art were 
accomplished primarily by a program of 
special exhibitions, reinforced by the 


continuous presentation of the perma- 
nent collections. What is apparent from 
an analysis of the exhibition schedules 
between the mid 1930s and the mid 
1950s is the differing manners in which 
European and American art were 
treated. For instance, the roster of Euro- 
pean special exhibitions was dominated 
by a regular sequence of solo shows that 
stressed the historical importance of 
such late-nineteenth- and early-twen- 
tieth-century European modern mas- 
ters, as Léger, Picasso (five shows of 
various sizes), Georges Rouault, and 
Vincent van Gogh. The American exhi- 
bitions, in contrast, more evenly divided 
between solo and survey shows, did not 
demonstrate the same level of critical 
discrimination: the dominant impression 
created was of the heterogeneous char- 
acter of American art. This was best 
exemplified by the survey exhibitions— 
which, if not extremely broad in histori- 
cal focus or basically ethnological in 
inspiration, were dominated by those 
demonstrating the variety of contempo- 
rary production—ranging from Ameri- 
cans 1943: Realists and Magic Realists 
to Fifteen Americans (1952).*° 

In its permanent collections the effec- 
tive split between European and Ameri- 
can art was attributable to the 
Museum’s dual acquisition policies. One 
aim of the collections was to demon- 
strate a comprehensive survey of the 
development of the “modern move- 
ment” through a representative selec- 
tion of works by artists of established 
critical or art-historical importance.” 
The second, more experimental, policy 
involved the acquisition of a variety of 
contemporary production—ostensibly 
without the Museum staff making any 
pre-assessments regarding the potential 
critical importance of any tendency—in 
the stated hope that a certain proportion 
of purchases would be eventually 
accredited as historically significant.” 
For many years the Museum had a 
deliberate policy against the formation 
of a comprehensive collection of Ameri- 
can art—it was thought that such 
museums as the Whitney Museum of 
American Art already fulfilled this 
function adequately**—and, in conse- 
quence, whatever purchases of Ameri- 
can art were made were concentrated in 
the more experimental sector of the 
permanent collections, whereas the ex- 
pository historical-survey section fo- 
cused on European art. Thus the 
unequivocal impression given by both 
the special exhibitions and the displays 
of the Museum’s collections was that it 
was in European art that the locus of 
“great” artists and individual ‘‘master- 
pieces” was to be found. This tendency 
undoubtedly was exacerbated by the 
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ever-increasing pressures on the area 
available to display the steadily expand- 
ing permanent collections; although gal- 
leries were gradually made available for 
this purpose beginning in the early 
1940s, it was only in 1953 that even 20 
percent of these collections could be 
shown at any one time.” 

Thus it would appear (at least until 
the early 1950s) that proto—Abstract 
Expressionism was presented by The 
Museum of Modern Art as merely one 
tendency among many.*° Although 
Gorky and Motherwell were featured in 
the 1946 Fourteen Americans exhibi- 
tion, any taste-making potential that 
their inclusion might have had was 
reduced by the long time lapse between 
this new-talent exhibition and the next, 
Fifteen Americans (1952); thus other 
major first-generation Abstract Expres- 
sionists such as Baziotes, Pollock, and 
Rothko were not effectively presented 
by the Museum until six years later. The 
Museum had been able to include some 
proto—A bsiract Expressionist work in its 
1948-1949 survey of its American hold- 
ings, since early purchases had been 
made of some artists—for example, Pol- 
lock in 1944 and Motherwell in 1946. 
But these purchases had been made 
within the framework of the Museum’s 
deliberately experimental approach to 
American production, and these early 
examples were not followed up by more 
characteristic works until after 1950 
(when a seeand Pollock was acquired). 

The Museum of Modern Art consid- 
ered an important part of its taste- 
making function to be its efforts to 
break down the attitude, noted by Edith 
Halpert in 1949, that original artworks 
were “not only ...a rare luxury, but a 
rarely desired luxury.’*! Initially the 
manner in which this aim was furthered 
was, on the one hand, to stress the social 
credentials cf those already involved in 
the Museum or with modern-art collect- 
ing (the Museum’s association with the 
Rockefellers and other very wealthy 
persons was important in this respect) 
and, on the other, to publicize the 
improving market values of the art and 
artists promoted by the Museum.” 
Apart from the release of publicity 
material to accompany gifts and pur- 
chases, the major strategy was an irreg- 
ular series of exhibitions of private 
collections. Most of these featured a 
selection of works belonging to a small 
group of celiectors, for the most part 
museum trustees and New Yorkers. The 
message conveyed by this series of exhi- 
bitions was much the same as that aris- 
ing from the more strictly art-historical 
shows: to examine their composition is 
to be struck by the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of works representing the 


School of Paris or prewar European 
modernism. Only in 1948, the same year 
that the Museum exhibited its Ameri- 
can collection, was a significant propor- 
tion of works displayed in any one show 
American.” But although this show 
included abstract work belonging to 
Edward Wales Root (a Baziotes and a 
Stamos), the predominant flavor of the 
American work shown was realist- 
expressionist; and the first exhibition of 
private collections that might be 
regarded as having some taste-making 
effect in favor of Abstract Expression- 
ism was staged only in 1951. This fea- 
tured the “experimental” and newly 
formed collection of Blanchette Rocke- 
feller, and was the first significant dis- 
play of Abstract Expressionist work (a 
Baziotes, a Motherwell, a Pollock, a 
Rothko, and a Tomlin were included) 
belonging to a socially prestigious name 
alongside European moderns owned by 
some of the best-known European- 
oriented collectors in America.“ 

But even if this show was meant to 
indicate a new prestige for Abstract 
Expressionism (however tentative, for 
the epithet “experimental” was clearly 
stated in all publicity), there was no 
effective follow-up, since the very large 
twenty-fifth anniversary exhibition of 
private collections (in 1955) was again 
firmly dominated by prewar European 
modernism;*° as was the 1954 Young 
Collectors show staged by the Mu- 
seum’s Junior Council.“ As part of the 
Museum’s efforts, the Junior Council 
proposed, in 1950, the institution of an 
Art Lending Library. This, over the next 
decade, was to be quite successful in 
encouraging sales of work by new artists 
to Museum members, but the initiative 
came too late to have any significant 
effect on the potential market for the 
first-generation Abstract Expressionists 
in the period under discussion; the com- 
bination of a policy that restricted the 
price-ceilings of the works handled and 
the certain time lag necessary to encour- 
age significant collecting enthusiasm for 
new art meant that it was those artists 
who first appeared from the early 1950s 
onwards who benefited most from this 
initiative.” The Museum only occasion- 
ally displayed individual private collec- 
tions, but until the late 1950s these were 
exclusively European-oriented. In fact, 
the first notable display of a private 
collection including a significant repre- 
sentation of postwar American abstrac- 
tion was the presentation in 1953 of the 
collection of Edward Wales Root by The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art.* 


T he effective message of the higher 
status of European art conveyed by 
The Museum of Modern Art’s efforts to 


raise the level of collecting interest in 
modern art was reinforced by the behav- 
ior of the art market, particularly auc- 
tion sales figures, in the 1940s. Even by 
that date American collectors did not 
associate modern art with any invest- 
ment potential. There were few dealers 
concerned with such art, only a few 
collectors interested enough for demand 
to have much stimulus on prices, and 
barely any auction sales of such collec- 
tions to set a mark. This situation was in 
contrast to Paris, then the world’s major 
art center, where, for a period of forty 
years the combination of a state-regu- 
lated auction house (the Hôtel Drouot) 
and an art-market system in which the 
dealer bought an artist’s work outright 
had established both the speculative and 
investment potential of modern art in 
the public mind. The situation began to 
change in New York with the wartime 
“boom”’—the first real sign of which 
was the Crowninshield Sale of 1942, 
which realized more than $180,000, a 
then unheard-of total for a modern-art 
collection.” This more dynamic market 
was, however, stimulated to a consider- 
able degree by the presence in New 
York of European emigrés; and their 
preferences—coupled with the fact that 
the norm of consignment-dealing meant 
that dealers in American art did not 
support the prices of their gallery artists 
at auction—effectively resulted in an 
emphasis on European art within the 
auction-sales context. Moreover, the 
public nature of auction sales and the 
media attention they received meant 
that any particularly high prices paid 
for a European artist reached the atten- 
tion of a wide audience (in contrast to 
the secrecy of in-gallery sales returns)-— 
and this only served to reinforce the 
message of the superiority (this time of a 
more pecuniary nature) of European art 
over American. 

From the subject of the market one 
must turn to the question of conspicuous 
consumption, and the status that could 
accrue to a collector from his or her 
ability to acquire certain works of art. 
The “tycoon collector” of yore had been 
associated in the main with the purchase 
of Old Masters at grossly inflated prices; 
and their public prestige as collectors 
had frequently been drawn more from 
their ability to pay these high prices 
than from their critical discrimination. 
Similar forces were still at play in the 
1940s, although by then the focus of 
attention of the wealthiest collectors had 
moved to late-nineteenth- and early- 
twentieth-century French painting—the 
“modern masters.” It was those works 
which fetched the highest prices at auc- 
tion; even by the early 1940s such works 
could be priced in five or six figures. 
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Status was conferred upon the collector 
by the economic ability to collect such 
works, since it distinguished him or her 
in the public eye as belonging to that 
rather exclusive portion of the popula- 
tion: those with incomes of $10,000 or 
more (those who Halpert had estimated 
were the only ones capable of support- 
ing a large number of artists”). Con- 
versely, the same pressures could 
encourage the less wealthy to focus on 
less status-ridden but more modestly 
priced areas. 

There was another factor: for the 
wealthiest Americans, art could serve 
not only “as the most conspicuous of 
objects consumed . . . its personal accu- 
mulation can be justified in terms of its 
future public benefit.”*’ Wealthy collec- 
tors were aware that their acquisitions 
were likely one day to enter public col- 
lections (a possibility encouraged by the 
charitable tax-deduction provisions of 
the United States Federal tax codes); 
thus the perception that European art 
was of a higher critical order (and com- 
mercial status) than was American 
art---a perception encouraged by the 
contexts within which each was pre- 
sented—outweighed any cultural pres- 
tige they might gain by being among the 
few to appreciate the avant-garde. They 
were anxious that their purchases be of 
sufficient critical import to be regarded 
as making a significant contribution to a 
museum collection (thus gaining recog- 
nition as “good” collectors). This con- 
sideration served to reinforce the ten- 
dency to collect the work with the best 
critical and commercial pedigrees. Sig- 
nificantly, the earliest wealthy collectors 
to become patrons of Abstract Expres- 
sionism were intimately associated with 
The Museum of Modern Art, and were 
thus possibly in a position to receive 
curatorial advice on the formation of 
their collections somewhat in advance of 
the more general impression created by 
this institution’s exhibition schedule. 
Perhaps the newly prosperous felt free to 
collect on the basis of individual prefer- 
ence precisely because they were not 
familiar with, or constrained by, the 
tradition of public donation. Certainly, 
it was they who became the important 


patrons of the new talent. 
T he manner in which proto—Abstract 
Expressionism was presented to the 
public by commercial galleries and 
museums in the 1940s—the focus on 
artistic personality and informality, the 
paucity of historical contextualization 
or commercial validation strategies, 
together with status pressures—reveals 
that the urge for differentiation by a 
wealth and culture elite does not charac- 
terize the early collectors of this postwar 


American art. Instead, the artist Jack 
Tworkov was nearer the truth when he 
later claimed that “without the newly- 
rich, modern art in this country would 
not have patrons.”*! Indeed, it would 
seem that these same factors account for 
the fact that Abstract Expressionism 
began to appear in strength in the mod- 
ernist collections of the very wealthy 
only about the mid 1950s. Only then had 
the effects of a more structured presen- 
tation of this new American art begun to 
situate it sufficiently firmly within the 
modernist tradition and to enable it to 
achieve the kind of price range neces- 
sary to attract such collectors. 
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Two Methodologies for the 
Interpretation of Abstract 
Expressionism 


By Francis V. O’Connor 





Part 1: Notes Towards a Psychodynamic 
Theory for Historians of Art Of all 
recent American art movements, Ab- 
stract Expressionism is the one most 
often recognized as being open to psy- 
chological or poetic interpretation. The 
statements and experience of the artists 
involved, and the highly symbolic con- 
tent of their creations, demand a herme- 
neutics capable of revealing meanings 
that transcend the literal. What follows 
is intended to prompt thought and dis- 
cussion concerning the interpretation of 
Abstract Expressionism (and perhaps 
the visual arts in general). Part 1 is 
presented as notes towards a theory of 
art and psychodynamics. This is an 
impossibly complex subject for which, 
among other problems, adequate bio- 
graphical materials are unavailable. It is 
understood, however, that the “mean- 
ing” of a work of art is “overdeter- 
mined”-—and that psychodynamic fac- 
tors must be included in a hermeneutic 
equation that also recognizes the 
influence of the creator’s milieu, reli- 
gion, socioeconomic status, craft tradi- 
tion, sexual identity, and life-course 
development. Given the limitations of 
space and documentation, I shall restrict 
the “problems for study” at the end of 
each theoretical section for the most 
part to Jackson Pollock and Arshile 
Gorky, about whose lives and art suffi- 
cient information is available. In Part 2 
I have refrained from taking Baudelaire 
up on the writing of elegies—poems of 
lamentation being best reserved for cer- 
tain artists and movements subsequent 
to those here considered. 


I. Psychodynamics and the Unconscious 
The “psychodynamics of art” refers lit- 
erally to the “energy of soul” manifest in 


visual creativity, and as a method of 
interpretation it attempts to unify the 
perceptual studies of visual phenomena 
developed by the psychology of art, and 
the more or less diagnostic, reductive, 
and curative methods to be found in the 
various schools of psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis, and psychotherapy. A psycho- 
dynamic hermeneutics rejects any at- 
tempt to “psychoanalyze” art or the 
artist, but rather employs, along with 
the usual historical, biographical, and 
cultural methodologies, an eclectic ap- 
proach to the psychology of creativity in 
order to consider the artist’s origins and 
evolution from birth to old age. The 
method is thus oeuvre-oriented rather 
than object-oriented. It requires the 
scholar-interpretor to utilize the collec- 
tive wisdom derived from all schools of 
modern psychological investigation, 
while viewing creativity in nonpatholog- 
ical terms—and juggling jargon 
accordingly. 

The psychodynamically understood 
“unconscious” is that which by defini- 
tion is unknown to the conscious minds 
of the creator and the interpreter. It is 
that which contains partly what they 
cannot tolerate to be conscious and 
partly what they have inherited as spiri- 
tual, psychosomatic, and biological be- 
ings. It is that which is made conscious 
in imagery manifested through dreams, 
behavior, artistic expression, criticism, 
and scholarly discourse and interpreta- 
tion. The term “unconscious,” therefore, 
must be invoked with caution, since its 
manifestations are multivalent. 

Problem for Study: When Jackson 
Pollock says “I am Nature,” and else- 
where claims his painting comes from 
the unconscious, is he talking about the 
same thing or different things? 


II. The Psychodynamics of Freud and 
Jung If one places the point of a compass 
at Bollingen in Switzerland, in the 
region where Jung spent a good part of 
his life, and inscribes a circle through 
Vienna, where Freud lived his, its radius 
of about four hundred miles will, moving 
counterclockwise, pass near the major 
European cities of Berlin, Prague, Lon- 
don, Barcelona, and Rome. Jung lived at 
the center of his world; Freud at its 
periphery (Berlin, Rome, and London 
having played crucial roles in his life). 
This geographical fact can be seen to 
symbolize both the sociological and psy- 
chological situation of our century’s two 
greatest philosophical psychologists. For 
by virtue of rearing, religion, and social 
situation, these two psychological ge- 
niuses lived opposed lives, and their 
therapies are profoundly influenced by 
these circumstances. 

To characterize these contrasting 
thinkers is not simple, but one might 
begin by noting that Freud places the 
greatest emphasis on the circumstances 
of an individual’s objective nurturance; 
Jung on the individual’s creative rela- 
tionship to nature. For Freud, one is 
initiated early and irrevocably into the 
habits of the culture into which one is 
born; mental health is found in accom- 
modating to that unchosen but presum- 
ably unchangeable situation. For Jung, 
one is first a natural entity, participating 
in the planet’s universal ecosystem; 
mental health is rooted in accepting this 
essentially cyclic fate as fundamentally 
amplifying the premises of civilization. 
For Freud, meaning is first found in the 
etiology of behavior, which gives his 
system the appearance of a science. For 
Jung, meaning is first found in the his- 
torical (or personal) myth by which 


one’s place in the cosmos is interpreted, 
which gives his system the appearance 
of a mysticism. But appearances are 
often deceiving—as we who know art 
can appreciate. Few today would claim 
Freud as a scientist in the strict defini- 
tion of the term, and many scientists 
today turn to Jung for insights into the 
more arcane behavior of matter’s 
“fields.” The reality is simpler, and thus 
more complex: these two geniuses 
complement each other, and any 
attempt to gauge the soul’s energy in art 
must consider both (and the best of their 
followers) simultaneously. If this seems 
radical, then let scholars of art briefly 
consider the role of the visual arts in the 
lives of both, and how their theories, 
influenced by a personal relationship to 
art, pertain to creativity. 

Any discussion of depth psychology 
and art usually begins with the sparse 
and dated writings of Freud and Jung. 
Freud’s famous essays on Leonardo and 
Michelangelo’s Moses and Jung’s anti- 
modernist musings on Picasso and liter- 
ary subjects, not to mention the often 
tendentious writings of their early fol- 
lowers based on those texts, justify 
scholars to be wary of their thinking 
about art. Bat it is more relevant to our 
purpose, and more in keeping with the 
psychodynamic method, to begin with 
how their personal relationships to the 
visual arts symbolize the energy of soul 
impelling their theoretical formulations. 
As Freud’s biographer Ernest Jones 
expressed it: “a man’s hobbies are often 
a clue to central elements in his being.” 

Simply put, the empiricist Freud was 
a passionate collector of antiquities, 
whereas the idealist Jung was himself an 
artist. In both cases, these activities 
were private, and devoid of “profession- 
al” ambitiors—although the overall 
effect of each effort was substantial. 
Freud filled his office and consulting 
room with a lifetime’s accumulation of 
hundreds of carefully arranged antiqui- 
ties, as the 1938 photographs of his 
Vienna apartment record. Jung, unlike 
Freud, worked through his own self- 
analysis partly in terms of paintings, 
architecture, and sculpture, manifest 
c.1915 in his Red Book of illuminated 
dreams and mandalas (some of which he 
published anonymously to illustrate his 
theories, just as Freud used his dreams), 
and later, between 1923 and 1935, in 
designing and building a residence at 
Bollingen, Switzerland, which he per- 
sonally decorated with murals in his 
meditation tower and stone carvings 
about its grounds.’ 

The essential method of Freudian 
psychoanalysis is free association, which 
seeks to ascertain the unconsciously 
repressed and therefore potentially 


pathological origins of behavioral dys- 
function. Freud rightly saw this as anal- 
ogous to archaeology, and his hoarding 
of antiquities “acted out” for him the 
method he fathered. For scholars, the 
seemingly verifiable historical reduc- 
tionism of the Freudians is seen as com- 
parable to discovering the objective 
sources of motifs in art. Freud’s insights 
into the quotidian psychopathologies 
have also proved useful in iconographic 
studies, although the popular “bump- 
and-hollow” school of exegesis derived 
from his sexual emphasis has often triv- 
ialized psychoanalytical explanations. 
But the pathological implications of 
Freudian theory, especially in regard to 
sublimation, raise many difficult ques- 
tions as to the nature and naturalness of 
creativity. Although Freud may have 
“laid down the arms” of psychoanalysis 
before art, he did little to protect it from 
the stigma of a neurotic (or worse) 
etiology. 

Jung’s analytical psychology retains 
and elaborates free association as a ther- 
apeutic tool, thus emphasizing both ver- 
bal and visual processes of “active imag- 
ination” (which is the genesis of 
Pollock’s revealing “psychoanalytic” 
drawings). Jung’s method also seeks to 
amplify images in terms of the historical 
as well as the personal resonance of the 
symbols they contain, and to stress the 
present rather than the past situation of 
the psyche. By postulating a system of 
introverted and extroverted psychologi- 
cal types, it provides the basis for dis- 
criminating stylistic phenomena in art. 
Further, analytical psychology’s concept 
of a “collective” unconscious giving 
access to universal human archetypes 
rather than just repressed personal 
events provides rich theoretical grounds 
for interpreting the “power” of art and 
the nature of aesthetic experience. It 
also, as a whole, challenges accepted 
ideas about the “scientific” nature of 
scholarly evidence. 

As befits systems devised respectively 
by a collector and a creator, the Freud- 
ian practice is essentially object- 
oriented, whereas the Jungian is pro- 
cess-oriented. They also best serve the 
first and second halves of the life-course. 
Freud, the outsider, looks backward to 
the ego’s origins; Jung, at the center, 
looks out at the ego’s fate in nature. 
Together, they reveal the soul’s dialec- 
tic, and how its energy exploits and 
informs images. 

The scholar of art is thus prompted to 
develop a psychodynamic method that 
unites the most useful aspects of these 
complementary approaches, along with 
what is known of the psychology of 
perception, since it is self-evident that 
the discrete work of art derives from an 


ongoing evolution, and is completely 
meaningful only with respect to its place 
in its creator’s visual, personal, and envi- 
ronmental development. 


Problem for Study: How does the 
historian of art forge a psychodynamic 
hermeneutics from the insights of Freud 
and Jung and those who have advanced 
their original theories—for instance, 
Erik Erikson (psychobiography), Peter 
Gay (psychohistory), and Harold Bloom 
(literary criticism), for the Freudians; 
Joseph Campbell (cross-cultural mythic 
imagery) and James Hillman (analytic 
theory) for the Jungians? Further, how 
are the perceptual psychology of E. H. 
Gombrich and Rudolf Arnheim and the 
ideas of structuralist revisionists such as 
Norman Bryson to be integrated with 
the theories of the depth psychologists? 
Finally, can we afford to ignore that 
school of American psychiatry born of 
William James, and developed by Wil- 
liam Alanson White, Adolf Meyer, and 
Harry Stack Sullivan, which came to 
integrate psychiatry with a wide-rang- 
ing sociological awareness—and whose 
insights are now an accepted part of our 
therapeutic, if not our hermeneutic, 
culture? 


III. The Psychodynamically Oriented 
Historian of Art The historian of art 
understands “psychology’’—whether 
pertaining to artist, work of art, or him- 
or herself—as an intrinsically historical 
phenomenon rooted in origins and ongo- 
ing behavior. Such a scholar under- 
stands the work of art as an overdeter- 
mined document in the continuum of the 
artist’s life course rather than as a dis- 
crete thing to be considered solely in 
itself as an aesthetic object. The artist is 
thus seen as an individual who seeks, 
through image-making, personal coher- 
ence and meaning either passively or 
rebelliously within the context of 
received myths, gropingly within the 
context of a personal myth, or more or 
less unconsciously within the context of 
a pathology. It follows that the art histo- 
rian must also understand that his or her 
own psychology is a factor in the art of 
scholarly investigation and interpreta- 
tion, and that it subjectively influences 
whatever is to be studied with ostensible 
“objectivity” or “dispassion,” or both. 
Trying to suppress this personal element 
in the scholarly process (or in the educa- 
tion of scholars) in order to be “rigor- 
ous” or “scientific” simply suppresses its 
creative potential. It must be under- 
stood, however, that insight into per- 
sonal unconscious motivations must pre- 
cede taking a “psychological” approach 
to art and artists—which means that art 
historians might find it both honest and 
prudent to take other approaches to 
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their subject if they themselves have not 
experienced, beyond the ““psychologiz- 
ing” vocabulary our culture now pro- 
vides everyone, some form of personal 
“analysis.” 

Problem for Study: Is the subject of 
Gorky’s mature work the product of a 
received or personal myth? Is his 
deviousness and plagiarism benign or 
pathological—an asset or detriment to 
his creativity? Also, why is it that the 
most psychodynamically revealing book 
on Pollock remains that by Frank 
O'Hara? Was Baudelaire correct in 
stating that the best criticism is written 
by a poet—a kindred spirit? If so, what 
are so many art historians doing writing 
criticism about Pollock? Could it be that 
the scholar’s interpretative obligations 
ought not to be influenced by current 
critical imperatives? 


IV. The Psychodynamically C onsidered 
Epochs of the Artist and Art Historian 
Periods must be considered according to 
the psychodynamic of their prevailing 
myths—myth being understood as 4 
form of cultural projection that gives 
meaning to human origins, ethics, and 
destiny. Myths can be understood psy- 
chodynamically as expressions of two 
dichotomies: 1) animistic myths, which 
give immanent powers to local entities 
that must be propitiated, versus theistic 
myths, which give powers to a tran- 
scendent God or gods who must be wor- 
shiped; and 2) eschatological myths, 
which provide for a specific human des- 
tiny after death and ritual means for 
preparing for an afterlife, versus anthro- 
pocentric myths, which view human des- 
tiny as earthbound and determined by 
physical and mental circumstances into 
which individuals have more or less 
insight through science and psychology. 
Such mythic tensions between the 
introverted and the extroverted are at 
the root of cultural styles, since they 
determine conceptions of space and 
time. Pure abstraction is a sign of the 
struggle with mythlessness. 

Artists’ myths are dependent for 
understanding on the capacity of the art 
historian to accomodate “iconologi- 
cally” his or her own myth—presum- 
ably an anthropocentric variety based 
on a psychological model—to the myth 
of the artist being studied. This must be 
done while remaining sensitive to both 
the human constants underlying the cul- 
tural variables and the “psychologies” 
inherent in old myths—which can be 
surprisingly similar to current models. 

Problem for Study: The Abstract 
Expressionists often spoke and wrote 
about mythology, the titles of many 
works reflect it, and the paintings and 
sculptures echo mythologically oriented 
cultures (which is why so many collec- 
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tors of Abstract Expressionism coun- 
tered their work with African and 
Oceanic art—vide the Ben Heller and 
Muriel Kallis Steinberg Newman col- 
lections). Have we yet distilled and 
defined the psychological dimension of 
the Abstract Expressionists’ collective 
myth? Is it qualitatively different from 
that of the Surrealists’? From “primi- 
tive” peoples’? Is there a relationship 
between the mythic stance of each of the 
Abstract Expressionists and the “puri- 
ty” of their abstraction? Why did 
Abstract Expressionism not endure in 
American painting? Why was the sec- 
ond generation so anti-iconic? Why the 
later violent cultural reaction against it? 
What was it about the artists involved 
that made them unable to sustain the 
power they unleashed? Why the “ma- 
cho” stance so relentlessly projected? 
Why the drinking and suicide endemic 
among them? 


V. The Psychodynamically Considered 
Work of Art The work of art must be 
seen as an overdetermined object that 
partly documents a specific point in the 
life course of its creator and that takes 
its full meaning only when seen in rela- 
tion to all the other similar points across 
that life course. It is thus to be seen as 
partly determined by the unconscious 
processes of its creator—which can 
influence the response of those who 
encounter it. But it is also to be seen as 
continuously redefined publicly by the 
unconscious, free-associative processes 
of the passive viewer, and through the 
unconscious processes of the active 
interpreter, mediated by self-awareness 
and erudition. This is how art lives 
“‘psychodynamically.” 

Problem for Study: In 1944 Gorky 
painted How My Mother's Embroi- 
dered Apron Unfolds in My Life (Jor- 
dan, CR 296). The title relates to his 
famous earlier portraits of himself and 
his mother made after a photograph (on 
one of which he worked until c. 1942). 
Those paintings reveal a decided ambiv- 
alence towards his mother—who died 
(and therefore psychically abandoned 
him) at a crucial point in his young life 
in Armenia. The cited painting, how- 
ever, precedes a series of works (Jordan, 
CR 297, 298, 299) in which explicit 
death imagery (i.e., descending dark 
rectangles) appears (imagery, by the 
way, comparable to that in Pollock's 
Greyed Rainbow [O’Connor-Thaw CR 
370], Rothko’s last works, and Mother- 
well’s “Open Series”).” To what extent, 
then, do titles legitimately serve psycho- 
dynamic interpretation—and specific 
recurring imagery take on universal 
import? And which textual and icono- 
graphic methodologies best support such 
interpretations? 


VI. The Psychodynamics of Artistic 
Mediums An artist’s choice of materials 
can be understood as a psychological 
projection, either upon a particular sub- 
stance—such as pigment, acid, stone, 
metal, clay, or plexiglass—or psycho- 
sexually with the stuff involved (pig- 
ment, clay, or acid) or as a sociocultural 
obsession with the stuff involved (gold, 
plastic, or computers). Such projections 
are also induced by the optical or tactile 
qualities inherent in the stuff involved 
(color, reflectiveness, softness), the 
establishment of a totemic identity 
between the substance and the psyche of 
the artist (as when a sculptor may take 
upon himself the spirit of metal or the 
myth of Vulcan), or a psychosomatic 
merging with a substance in which the 
vitality of the material itself both 
reflects and affects the artist (as with 
Pollock’s impulsive pouring technique). 

Problem for Study: Consider how 
Freudians would explain Pollock’s pour- 
ing technique by the fact that he was 
strangled by the umbilical cord at birth, 
the recurrence of snakes or ropes in 
conjunction with heads in his early 
drawings (which confirm the impact of 
that early trauma), and the linear entan- 
glements of his classic paintings. Jung- 
ians would point to the appearance of 
often threatening quadrupeds through- 
out his oeuvre, the artist’s spine horizon- 
tal to the earth while pouring, and the 
aesthetic perfection of the resulting 
“tracks” on the canvas as indicative of 
unconscious efforts to face and resolve a 
powerful mother complex. The psychol- 
ogist of perception would note the tex- 
tural layering and enveloping visual 
field. And all would contribute partly to 
understanding Pollock’s extraordinary 
method psychodynamically. 


VII. The Psychodynamically Consid- 
ered Image Discrete motifs operate 
either as sign or symbol—that is, they 
either designate or engender meaning. 
They can be seen as a stylistic trait (such 
as contrapposto, a Morellian detail, or 
Wilfflinian category), as an abstract 
element (such as a geometric pattern, 
aleatory design, dominant color, texture, 
or other delimited visual quality), or as 
that which is chosen by the artist 
because of one or more of the following: 
an outside influence, a specific formal 
reason intrinsic to the work, or an 
unconscious reason. 

A motif can be seen as unconsciously 
chosen by one or more of the following 
characteristics: its repeated recurrence, 
its relationship to a documented psycho- 
dynamic event, its contextual explicit- 
ness, or its numinosity (i.e., aesthetic 
power). 


Problem for Study: How does the 
scholar handle the phenomena of the 
spontaneous generation of images out of 
common unconscious experiences? Is 
the “affinity” between motifs in artists 
A and B, who never saw each other’s 
work, just accidenta!, or the manifesta- 
tion of similar unconscious constants? 
What standards of proof pertain? Is it 
valid to seex am explicit meaning for 
every glyph or squiggle in Pollock or 
Gorky, or is it more to the psychody- 
namic point to look for overall patterns 
of recurrence—especially those which 
can be observed in other artists as well 
(such as the death motif mentioned 
above)? Pollock said that there are no 
accidents, but every drop of paint to be 
found on his canwases is not psychody- 
namically or even iconographically 
meaningful (though they are usually 
formally so—-especially the ones he 
carefully adjusted to “work”). Why 
does much of the para-Freudian process 
of tracing matifs to their antecedents— 
endemic in art-historical method (which 
is useful indeed ia the interpretation of 
older art deriving from standard texts 
and received myths)—not work in deal- 
ing with modern abstract art? Is it 
because the free-associative process is so 
grossly overdetermined, and the paint- 
erly process so limited in recording the 
ramifications of free association’s total 
import? Must we not look to the big 
image, the overadl configuration, the 
general meaning? In this respect, con- 
sider what needs to be known before a 
coherent psychodynamic interpretation 
can be made of Rothko’s clouds of color, 
De Kooning’s plowed paint, Still’s verti- 
cal striations, Gerky’s or Baziotes’s 
organic shapes, Sottlieb’s “blasts,” 
Krasner’s budding geometries, Guston’s 
groping brushstrokes, Motherwell’s ele- 
gies——not to mention Newman’s “zips.” 
VIII. The Psyehodynamically Consid- 
ered Creator An artist can be under- 
stood, specificaily, as a person fixated at 
the visual stage of early development— 
as distinct from the earlier aural stage, 
or the later verbal stage. In general such 
a person is separated within the prevail- 
ing community by a partly unconscious 
need to make visual images. This need is 
manifested in various cultural contexts, 
as, for instance, a shaman making a 
ritual object ¢“primitive” artist), a 
“naif” making an object for personal or 
communal use (“fclk” artist), a self- 
expressionist (“romantic”) using the 
medium to engender and project per- 
sonal imagery, a self-suppressionist 
(“classicist”) using the medium to con- 
trive formal compositions that mask per- 
sonal impulse, an academic traditional- 
ist (“mannerist’) using the imagery of 


precursors as self-evident and inviolable, 
a decorator (“aesthete”) using the ele- 
ments of a style as ends in themselves, 
and an absolute solipsist (“madman”) 
working with visual imagery totally out- 
side a social context. Although all of 
these manifestations of the pressure to 
express imagery can be psychiatrically 
differentiated, a nonclinical, psychody- 
namic view of such persons perceives no 
essential difference between them. All 
are artists working within different cul- 
tural and personal situations, and what 
they produce is art. Current critical 
hierarchies, which start with “high” art- 
ists and descend to “primitives,” are 
psychodynamically specious, serving 
snobbishness and market taste—not 
meaning. Here we might ponder the 
“one-genus postulate” of the American 
psychiatrist Harry Stack Sullivan, 
which states that “We are all much 
more simply human than otherwise.” So 
also the human similarities in art far 
outweigh differences of culture or style. 

The artist (and the art scholar, as 
well) is an individual motivated by a 
certain pattern of unconscious behavior 
that has its own psychodynamic icono- 
graphy, as in, for instance the schizoid 
tendency towards creating literal new 
worlds (Symbolism, Surrealism, or Ab- 
stract Expressionism) or the depressive 
tendency towards an elementalism of 
abstracting vision (Impressionism or 
Cubism). (Scholars polarize between 
theorizing and pedantry.) Here the clin- 
ical vocabulary must not distract from 
the fact that the artistic enterprise is its 
own therapy, and that the accommoda- 
tions made to pathological states (how- 
ever emotion-laden their clinical names 
may seem to us “normals”) are not in 
themselves dysfunctional, but just the 
opposite—signs of healthy survival and 
creative integration.’ 

The artist’s creations can be inter- 
preted in part through the use of insights 
derived from the careful evaluation of 
the methodology of projective tests such 
as the Thematic Apperception Test and 
the Rorschach, which open up the visual 
dynamics of interpersonal relationships 
and the implications of reacting to 
forms. (They can also teach the art 
historian not to use art as, for instance, a 
Rorschach blot for unmediated free- 
associations—something one may ob- 
serve even among the most “rigorous” 
opponents of psychological interpreta- 
tions.) Also the extensive researches of 
art therapists into the relationship of 
unconscious processes and visual crea- 
tivity, and the already familiar work of 
those concerned with the psychology of 
perception, are of immense value. All of 
this must supplement the insights of 
Freud, Jung, and their many revision- 


ists, since the essence of the psychody- 
namic method is not adherence to any 
one theory or system, or the therapeutic 
“analyzing” of art and artists, but the 
eclectic application of psychological 
wisdom to the nonclinical enterprise of 
interpretation. 

Problem for Study: What is the psy- 
chodynamic principle of unity among 
the Abstract Expressionists that runs 
through the lives—and thus the work— 
of this seemingly diverse group of 
individuals? 


IX. The Psychodynamics of Influence 
Influence must be understood as a func- 
tion of the capacity of the individual 
artist or art historian to deal with exter- 
nal reality according to his or her per- 
sonal psychology and the ways in which 
it “edits” sensory and relational experi- 
ences. It must therefore be understood 
as a selective process among an infini- 
tude of variables—all of which impinge 
on the personality, but only a very few of 
which ultimately “influence” the artis- 
tic or scholarly product. Influence must 
be understood as an effect of the dialec- 
tic of generational conflicts and the psy- 
chological response and defense mecha- 
nisms such conflicts engender (as 
Harold Bloom points out in his Anxiety 
of Influence). Further it must be under- 
stood with respect to, variously, strong 
individuals who “misread” received wis- 
dom in order to establish their own 
independent point of view as the cultural 
norm, dependent individuals who hap- 
pily express themselves within the pre- 
vailing style or ideas of a coterie but who 
nevertheless can make a substantive 
original contribution within those limits 
on the basis of an exceptional talent or 
ideological commitment, and weak indi- 
viduals, for whom all has been created 
or thought, and who follow authority 
within a familiar “academic” pattern. 

Thus influence must be perceived as 
meliorated by many other psychological 
factors and as operating, on occasion, 
along parallel lines in many individuals, 
so that the same set of “influences” will 
have dissimilar results, the etiology of 
which are overdetermined. Conse- 
quently, the term “influence” must be 
invoked with as much caution as the 
term “unconscious.” 

Problem for Study: All the Abstract 
Expressionists were influenced by Picas- 
so, yet each in a different way. What do 
those differences say about the psycho- 
dynamics of each artist? Why is it that 
several generations of artists copied 
Picasso wholesale, whereas no one dares 
imitate Pollock or Gorky (except with 
tongue in cheek)? Is it because Picasso 
is always figurative and familiar, 
whereas Pollock and Gorky are most 
famous for idiosyncratic abstractions? 
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Is it because Picasso found and exploited 
his life-course myths—and survived— 
whereas Pollock and Gorky both died 
still seeking to resolve theirs? 


Part 2: Twelve Sonnets for the Abstract 
Expressionists 


Je crois sincérement que la meil- 
leure critique est celle qui est amu- 
sante et poétique; non pas celle-ci, 
froide et algébrique, qui, sous 
prétexte de tout expliquer, n’a ni 
haine ni amour, et se dépouille 
volontairement de toute espéce de 
tempérament; mais—un beau tab- 
leau étant la nature réfléchie par 
un artiste-—celle qui sera de 
tableau réfléchi par un esprit intel- 
ligent et sensible. Ainsi, le meil- 
leur compte rendu d'un tableau 
pourra être un sonnet ou une 
élégie. 
(Charles Baudelaire, 
Salon de 1846.) 


I am not a painter, | am a poet. 
Why? I think I would rather be 
a painter, but I am not. Well, 
for instance. . .. 


(Frank O'Hara, 
“Why Lam Not a Painter,” 1956) 


William Baziotes (1912-63): “As for 
the subject matter in my painting, when 
I am observing something that may be 
the theme for a painting, it is very often 
an incidental thing in the background, 
elusive and unclear, that really stirred 
me, rather than the thing before me.” 
(Baziotes, Possibilities I, 1947) 


1. Dwarf. 1947. Oil on canvas, 42 x 36”. 
Coll: The Museum of Modern Art, NY 


Conjuring prodigies of earth 
to limn an aura’s entity 
takes consummate simplicity, 
enacting fantasies of birth. 
Mutation’s dangers seldom faze 
those formed by ancient imagery. 
They revel in such progeny 
threading a symbol’s subtle maze. 
Uncertainty must soon detract 
from expectation’s equity; 
nature’s calm ubiquity 
solves our mystery with tact. 
These forms reveal a feral 
place 
where primal joys save face. 


Georgio Cavallon (b. 1904): “What 
words fail to convey is the light, a light 
tremulous and opaque through which 
sudden clearings, like bolts from the 
blue, shine forth, as if the sun had been 
washed white by a cloudburst. It is part 
of Cavallon’s strength that he does not 
depict this, but leads our sensibilities 
gently to the clearing and says: 
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‘There? “ (Frank O'Hara, Art News, 
November 1954) 


2. Untitled. 1958-59. Oil on canvas, 66 x 
76". Coll: Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, NY 


There are those who escape fame 
but not respect, 

who tame the vicious muse with 
silent ways 

as if the brush, propitiating, says 

always what is rare, sane, correct. 

Let others make the grids that 
push and pull, 

and smear the charcoal as their 
master deigned. 

He paints as if the manna might 
have rained 

that very day—-making the 
hungry full. 

Without it—he’d cook us all the 
meal 

as if both studios were one delight 

and every flavor, would it come to 
sight, 

were like his painting: simple, 
honest, real. 

I saw him once pluck 
mushrooms from an oak, 
carefully—humbly. Neither of 

us spoke. 


Willem de Kooning (b. 1904): “The 
Woman became compulsive in the sense 
of not being able to get hold of it—it 
really is very funny to get stuck with a 
woman’s knees, for instance. You say, 
“What the hell am I going to do with that 
now?’; it’s really ridiculous. It may be 
that it fascinates me, that it isn’t sup- 
posed to be done.” (De Kooning, Loca- 
tion, Spring 1963) 


3. Woman, I, 1950-52. Oil on canvas, 
757% x 58”. Coll: The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, NY 


They always talk shop! 
How do you paint a knee 
or plump a bra’s spree 

of tits, or get the drop 

on a haunch, or neatly edge 
a gamb pink with paint, 
making the corners feint 
the center’s hopeful hedge? 
It’s silly to expect 
resounding archetypes 
from a bookkeeper’s brush. 
History is wrecked 

by the higher hypes— 

it’s all in the vulgar push. ... 


Arshile Gorky (Born Vosdanik Adoian, 
1904-48): “Their features reveal the 
deepest sadness; they are timid and 
apprehensive, often they look dazed and 
the expression in their eyes is lifeless. 
But sometimes, often in fact, it is very 


different: they have a precocious intelli- 
gence which only reveals itself in a dark 
fire in their eyes.” (A. Tardieu, “A 
Medico-legal study of Cruelty and Bru- 
tal Treatment Inflicted on Children,” 
Annales d'hygiène publique et de 
médecine légal, 1860) 


4. How My Mother’s Embroidered 
Apron Unfolds in My Life 1944, oil on 
canvas, 40x 45”. Coll. Mr. & Mrs. 
Bagley Wright _ 


Every painting is a pogrom of 
sorts; 

destructions outweigh advantages 
gained. 

Survival impels despairing 
resorts; 

truth is whatever works when 
feigned. 

(Hephaestus, hurled from heaven, 
made 

maidens of gold and shields of 
power; 

thus Aphrodite came by trade 

when Hera tried to pluck his 
flower.) 

So he stole his image as long he 
might 

conning loves with another’s style. 

Who can speak to the inner fright 

or condemn the result of a primal 
wile? 

Abandoned to a furtive fate, 
he crafted truth: love was hate. 


Adolph Gottlieb (1903-74): “The sun 
is, in round numbers, 92,000,000 miles 
away from us. It takes the sun’s rays 
eight minutes and thirty-eight seconds 
to reach our planet. In the meantime the 
sun has moved and is really two diame- 
ters away from the spot on which we 
seem to see it.” (Ripley's Second 
Believe It or Not, Pocket Books, 1948) 


5. Sundeck. 1936. Oil on canvas, 24 x 36. 
Ex WPA Federal Art Project; Coll. Uni- 
versity of Maryland 


Once, an ascetic sat and watched 
the sun 

(which he really never saw), until 
he lost 

his sight. Holy at so cheap a cost, 

he reached devoutly to its daily 
run 


Thus warmed, he said a radiant 
prayer, 

and prophesied to all who made a 
claim 

of hope upon his sanctity. But the 
lame 

found no cure in him, nor could he 
care 

for the leper, idiot, cancerous, or 
dumb. 


His specialty was the blind, and 
he could teach 


how to track the suns, keep them 
inreach, 
and protit from such martyrdom. 
For long ago, when sighted, he 
divined 
his fete—and never after 
pined. 


Philip Guston (born Phillip Goldstein, 
1913-80): “1 do not see why the loss of 
faith in the known image and symbol in 
our time should be celebrated as a free- 
dom. It is a loss from which we suffer, 
aad this pathos motivates modern paint- 
img and poetry at its heart.” (Guston, 
1958) 

6, Untitled Mural [With Reuben 
Kadish]. Ex WPA Federal Art Project, 
1935-36. Fresco. Los Angeles Tubercu- 
ler Sanatorium, Durate, CA. 

To B. W. T. 1952. Oil on canvas, 4814 x 
SiW”. Coll: Mr. & Mrs. Richard E. 
Lang, Medina, Washington. 

Web. 1975. Oil on canvas, 67 x 97%". 
Private Collection. 


It was all a renaissance then: 
from life to death in art 
on the WPA when 
walls were the hero’s part. 
Hashing Mondrian 
was harder. You learned the fate 
of Man was just your own— 
the canvas a stylobate. 
Finally you were an eye: 
all-winking, gross, blooded 
with the quotidian lie 
of fetishes scudded 
across a vacant plane 
harvesting flesh for Cain. 


Lee Krasner (born Lenore Krassner, 
1908-84): “To whom shall I hire myself 
out? What beast must I adore? /What 
holy image is attacked: What hearts 
shall I break?/What lie must I main- 
tain? In what blood tread?” (Quotation 
from Rimbaud’s A Season in Hell 
scrawled by Krasner on her studio wall 
during the late 1930s.) 


“This is so: good you would not know it 
was by a woman.” (Hans Hofmann, in 
class to Krasner, 1937) 


7. Imperative. 1976. Collage on canvas. 
53 x 50”. Coll: Mr. & Mrs. Eugene V. 
Thaw, N.Y. 


Shards ef the past erect reasons. 

Who else would ponder 
self-destruction 

with such purposeful 
compunction? 

Who else would so confront the 
seasons? 

“What about sculpture?” I 
wandered. 

“Well what about it?” “Why not 


try it?” 
“I hate sculpture—can’t abide it! 
Why do you ask such things?” she 
thundered, 
knowing her rounds were 
flat—chartings, 
skin deep, of life’s reprises. 
The lady didn’t brook surprises— 
but came to comprehend partings 
as imperative—the plowed 
earth 
entered with blood to insure 
birth. 


Barnett Newman (1905-70): 


Hess: Its like doing a sonnet, a given 
number of lines, and you fit into that 
form? 


Newman: Well, to the extent that a 
sonnet is an arbitrary poem, and to the 
extent that the Stations form an arbi- 
trary [number of] paintings, I felt that it 
was appropriate to doit.... 


(“Conversation” between Thomas B. 
Hess and Newman, May 1, 1966.) 


8. The Stations of the Cross. 1958—66. 
Various mediums; all 78 x 60”, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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Jackson Pollock (born Paul Jackson, 
1912-56): “So difficult is the attain- 
ment [of spiritual clarity] that, when the 
state has finally been reached, it seems 
that a maximum of decisions has 
already been made in the process, that 
the artist has reached a limitless space 
of air and light in which the spirit can 
act freely and with unpremeditated 
knowledge. His action is immediately 
art, not through will, not through 
esthetic posture, but through singleness 
of purpose which is the result of all the 
rejected qualifications and found con- 
victions forced upon him by his strange 
ascent. But how much clarity can a 
human being bear?” (Frank O'Hara, 
Jackson Pollock, George Braziller, 
1959) 


9. Number 13A, 1948: Arabesque. 1948. 
Oil and enamel on canvas, 3714” x 9’814”. 
Coll: Yale University Art Gallery. 


His brethren cozen a space to 
grope— 
mess and measure the colored 
mud 
till it tells. Given his rope, 
he threw chance to the knowing 
flood. 
You can read the ages of his eye 
down to the weave. To enthrall 
monsters is to testify— 
to re-enact the primal brawl. 
Unravel his skeins in space: 
tease them out like DNA, 
feature by feature’s trace 
down to the weave-—where they 
stay 
oneiremancy’s vote 
on spectra from young Joseph’s 
coat. 


Mark Rothko (born Marcus Rothko- 
witz, 1903-70): “The people who weep 
before my pictures are having the same 
religious experience I had when I 
painted them, and if you, as you say, are 
moved only by their color relationships, 
then you miss the point.” (Rothko to 
Seldon Rodman, 1975) 


10. The Rothko Chapel. 1964-67. Four- 
teen canvases, various sizes. The Menil 
Collection, Houston, Texas* 


The rite of the taurabolium must 
reject 

the blood of a lamb. The priest’s 
(or initiate’s) pit 

is dug and duly screened, and the 
bull’s neck split, 

rains new life upon the entombed 
elect. 

It’s an old custom. Rome’s 
Mithraic troops 

marched so baptized to their fall, 
and in our time 

(though without ceremony), we 
watch the “crime” 

every day, agog at the wealth of 
dupes. 

The modern sacrament is paint 
however shed, 

and we, soaked in its steaming, 
stinking mist, 

think our oblation emulates the 
grist 

of myth—which certifies the 
seemly dead. 

Only Calvinists can pray 
herein— 
blood upon blood absolves 

contingent sin... . 


[*NOTE: This sonnet is based on my recollections 
and notes when I first saw The Rothko Chapel in 
March 1971. A recent visit, after this poem was 
written, revealed the paintings to have so darkened 
that the color relationships implied in the phrase 
“blood on blood” no longer prevail. However off 
Rothko’s point, we must now weep for their pres- 
ent condition. } 
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Charles Seliger (b. 1926): “Nature will 
not be cornered, yet she does many 
things in a corner and surreptitiously. 
She is all things to all men; she has 
whole truths, half truths, and quarter 
truths, if not still smaller fractions. The 
careful observer finds this out sooner or 
later.” (John Burroughs, Signs and Sea- 
sons, 1893) 


11. Earth’s Splendor. 1984. Acrylic on 
canvas, 9 x 12”. Coll: Heio Reich, NY. 


Soul is the scale 
portioning action. 
The eye’s transaction 
corners a tale 

deft in detail— 

the tentative act 
that shares the tact 
of how cells prevail. 
Nature’s fraction 
creates fact: 

eyes curtail; 

in art, abstraction 
yearns to refract 

an irridescent grail. 


Clifford Still (1904-80): “One must 
not drag in past primitives or erudition 
to corroborate our position. This is a 
different thing.—a different meaning. 
The scholar will only defeat us if we 
allow him ascendency. This we must 
carve clean. A new implication as 
unique as any science or form can be, is 
created. The old must be only its own 
proof.” (Still, letter, July 1950) 


12. Oil on canvas 1949-A No. 1 (PH-89), 
93 x 79”; Oil on canyas Summer 1952 
(PH-13), 83 x 69”. Both: Artist’s Estate 


it’s very hard to tell 


the two apart—like duplicate ghosts. 
upon assay. These forms would carve the skies, 


He showed a work in gray, which boldly bore 
yet copied strokes blunt their thrust. 


a black, collaged disc. Someone 
against the past? How different are his eyes? 


His Metropolitan catalogue crudely boasts 
Those who are new to proof forge trust. 


a copy of a work I knew quite well. 


the artist claimed it better than before! 
Like Hemingway and Lawrence, myths fail 
What steels the haughty arbiter to rail 


pulled it off. Not to be outdone, 


Stroke by stroke, 


Notes 

1 For Freud’s collection, see: Edmund Engelman, 

` Bergasse 19: Sigmund Freud's Home and 
Offices, Vienna 1938, Chicago, 1976; and Jack 
J. Spector, The Aesthetics of Freud: A Study 
in Psychoanalysis and Art, New York, 1973, 
Chapter 1, passim. For Jung’s art, see: C. G. 
Jung: Word and Image, ed. Aniela Jaffé, 
Princeton, 1979; and Morris Philipson, Outline 
of a Jungian Aesthetic, Evanston, Ill., 1963. 


2 For this “shadow of death,” see: Francis V. 
O’Connor, “Albert Berne and the Completion 
of Being: Images of Vitality and Extinction in 
the Last Paintings of a Ninety-Six-Year-Old 
Man,” in Aging, Death, and the Completion of 
Being, ed. David Van Tassel, Philadelphia, 
1979, pp. 266ff, and n. 17. 


3 For more on the schizoid/totalist and depres- 
sive/elementalist dichotomies, see: Francis V. 
O'Connor, “Depressive Elementalism and 
Modernism: A Postmodernist Meditation,” Art 
Criticism, 2:2 (Spring 1986), pp. 43-56; and 
idem, “Baudelaire and the Elementalism of 
Melancholy,” Psychoanalytic Perspectives on 
Art, 2 (Fall 1986), pp. 69-97, which contains 
extensive references. 
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Breaking the Repression Barrier 


By Donald Kuspit 





A s the psychoanalysts John E. Gedo 
and Arnole Goldberg have pointed 
out, for Sigmund Freud successful adult 
psychic development is characterized by 
the creation amd consolidation of “a 
repression barrier across which transfer- 
ence phenomena take place.”! In 
Freud’s earliest model of mind, the topo- 
graphic model (1900), the repression 
barrier divides the unconscious (Ucs.) 
from the preconscious (Pcs.). The divi- 
sion is not absolute. There is, in Freud’s 
words, a psychical “critical agency 
[that] directs our waking life and deter- 
mines our voluntary, conscious actions” 
and that has the power to exclude cer- 
tain psychical material from conscious- 
ness-—this is part of its criticality. In the 
formation of creams, however, this 
repressed material reappears in dis- 
guised form.’ This overcoming of repres- 
sion—the temporary cancellation of, as 
Freud said, “the division or censorship 
between the Pes. and Ucs.”—is the phe- 
nomenon of transference. 


An uncenscious idea [Freud 
wrote] is as such quite incapable 
of entering the preconscious and 
... it cam only exercise any effect 
thereby establishing a connection 
with an idea which already 
belongs to tke preconscious, by 
transferring its intensity on to it 
and by getting itself “covered” by 
it. Here we have the fact of “trans- 
ference.” ... The preconscious 
idea, which thus acquires an unde- 
served degree of intensity, may 
either be left unaltered by the 
transference, or it may have a 
modification forced upon it, de- 
rived from the content of the idea 
which effects the transference. 


The division between Pcs. and Ucs. 
effected by the establishment of the 
repression barrier represents a funda- 
mental structura! differentiation of the 
psyche. Transference disputes this dif- 
ferentiation, as it were, but never abol- 


ishes it, and in a sense depends upon it. 
I want to argue that twentieth- 
century Expressionism is best under- 
stood in terms of Freud's topographic 
model. The expressionistic impulse at- 
tempts to break the repression barrier, 
regressing the psyche towards an 
unstructured infantile condition of unre- 
pressed wish and hallucinatory wish ful- 
fillment.* The effect is at once disinte- 
grative and visionary—a_vertiginous 
infinite regress to psychic fundamentals. 
The psyche disintegrates into frag- 
ments—ambivalent mnemic images— 
and these fragments themselves frag- 
ment into abstract units of raw intensity, 
that is, lose their reference to memory. 
Disintegration—the de-evolution and 
de-differentiation of the psyche—is 
counteracted by a will to reintegration, a 
kind of mystical faith in a future 
restructuring. It is in effect a desperate 
narcissism, a primitive idealizing ten- 
dency, involving the projection of a 
mythical integrity of self. This model 
self may be forever unrealizable, wholly 
fictional—purely formal (forever inno- 
cent of experience of the world, inher- 
ently contentless)—but it functions 
numinously to sustain the necessary 
minimum of self-esteem for survival. It 
is a kind of saving grace when all else 
fails. Disintegration is not suicidal, for 
all the self-loss it entails. One can under- 
stand the expressionistic impulse as a 
desperate, last-ditch attempt to reinte- 
grate the disintegrating psyche, as 
though if disintegration were carried to 
the limit reintegration would be more 
likely—a truly “pathetic fallacy.” 


T he visionary dimension of Expres- 
sionism is harder to see than its 
disintegrative dimension. Reintegative 
potential is acknowledged indirectly, 
perhaps because it remains pure poten- 
tial. It is signaled by the fact that the 
Expressionistic image does not fall apart 
completely but remains readable (if 
with difficulty) and by the fact, in the 


case of the Abstract Expressionistic pic- 
ture, that while overtly unintelligible, it 
has an implied, uncanny coherence, for 
its energy seems to radiate from a single 
source, which, however covert, bespeaks 
an ideal identity. 

The Expressionists have at times used 
religious language to describe this con- 
tradictory state of affairs, but it is fun- 
damentally psychological. Although 
disintegrative and reintegrative forces 
operate at every stage of the develop- 
ment of Expressionism, traditional Ger- 
man Expressionism seems more disinte- 
grative than reintegrative in import. Its 
ambivalent mnemic images are regres- 
sions from straightforward, standard 
representational images, implying they 
are not good enough to communicate 
unconscious ideas. Traditional German 
Expressionism’s ambivalent mnemic 
images are transference phenomena, in 
a way that no conventional record of 
perception can ever be. American 
Abstract Expressionism, which relies 
heavily on abstract units of raw intensi- 
ty, seems even more disintegrative—to 
the point of abolishing the reintegrative, 
making it seem impossible. The best 
works of Jackson Pollock and Willem de 
Kooning can be understood to apotheo- 
size disintegration. Their art seems 
ecstatically abandoned to it. In general, 
from Arshile Gorky’s “hybrid” images, 
as André Breton cailed them, through 
Robert Motherwell’s various abstract 
elegies to Franz Kline’s “shattered” ges- 
tures, the disintegrative tendency seems 
dominant. Yet it is possible to speak of a 
struggle between the disintegrative and 
reintegrative in Gorky's works—the 
source of their “hybridism.” It is a 
struggle carved out in emblematic form 
in Adolph Gottlieb’s mature works, with 
their difficult equilibrium between the 
explosive gesture and the stable 
horizon. 

In contrast to both the first and sec- 
ond major stages of Expressionistic 
development, the New German Expres- 
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sionism—the third major stage, which 
Expressionism is in now—is on the 
whole more reintegrative than disinte- 
grative. It achieves a reintegrative effect 
by renewing the imagistic. This does not 
mean a return to the centrifugal image 
of traditional German Expressionism, 
but the attempt to create a centripetal 
image. I am thinking of the difference 
between the figures Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchner created before World War I 
and those Georg Baselitz created in the 
sixties. The centrifugal tendencies, 
which reached their climax and became 
stereotyped in Abstract Expressionism, 
cannot convey the new longing for 
reintegration. At the same time, New 
German Expressionist reintegrative im- 
agery does not exist with absolute con- 
viction. Today it seems impossible and 
pretentious to attempt to speak with the 
absolute conviction of traditional Ger- 
man Expressionist imagery. Baselitz’s 
neo-Nolde images of the eighties do not 
have the weight of conviction of Nolde’s 
pre-World War I images. Between 
Kirchner /Nolde and Baselitz there have 
been two disintegrative world wars and 
two dubious capitalist reintegrations— 
more like holding actions. There has also 
been American Abstract Expressionism, 
with its un-American disintegrative 
import. Because of all this, reintegration 
can be articulated only tentatively, 
wishfully; it is a possible fiction. 

In general, the underlying redemptive 
intention of the expressionistic impulse 
almost always seems secondary to its 
apocalyptic thrust, because social as 
well as art history has made reintegra- 
tion seem unrealistic compared with dis- 
integration. But it is just this aura of 
unreality—-which suggests not the uto- 
pian character of reintegration, but its 
difficulty, and the correlate modern 
sense of the self as a permanent half 
measure, a self only in name, in reality 
no more than a prosthetic device for 
functioning in the world—-that gives 
Expressionism momentum, preventing it 
from becoming mindlessly disintegra- 
tive or matter-of-factly nihilistic. To 
regard Expressionism as essentially dis- 
integrative in import is to simplify 
the eschatological sense of self it 
articulates. 


Ithough the expressionistic impulse 

had existed in pre-Expressionistic 
art, it is only in twentieth-century 
Expressionism that it became program- 
matic, even dogmatic—a major ideolog- 
ical cause. It is for this reason that 
modern Expressionism is the major 
exemplification of the expressionistic 
impulse, presenting it with a determina- 
tion that amounts to a kind of declara- 
tion of artistic independence. It is worth 


asking why this is so. What special 
threat to and demands on the self in 
modern times makes it voluntarily enter 
and attempt to swim successfully in the 
treacherous Stygian waters of regres- 
sion, rather than to wait to be pushed 
into them by the world and dragged to 
death by their dangerous under- 
tow?Why does the modern self’s 
attempt to be heroic seem necessarily to 
entail the risk of becoming patho- 
logical? We may recall that Achilles 
had his vulnerable heel, despite his hav- 
ing been baptized and hardened in the 
dark waters of the Styx—despite his 
having come as close to death as to the 
gods as an infant. The authentic Expres- 
sionist impulsively declares his vulnera- 
bility to the pathological flux of infantile 
feeling in the hope of a mithridatic 
triumph over it. He wants to achieve a 
magical invulnerability of self through a 
calculated risking of it, which may get 
out of control. If one can survive the 
disintegrative tendencies of one’s own 
psyche, one is better prepared to survive 
the disintegative forces in the world— 
not that one is guaranteed survival. 

In its obsession with breaking through 
to unconscious ideas, Expressionism has 
a certain affinity with Surrealism, as 
has been noted by the adversaries of 
both. They usually advocate absolute/ 
pure/autonomous art—the thematiza- 
tion of art by artworks—as the alterna- 
tive. They fail to realize that absolute 
art is made possible by the condition of 
uninhibited expressivity that results 
from the breaking of the repression 
barrier. 

Even the geometrical forms of much 
absolute art, while being axiomatic 
structures, are not symbolizations of the 
repression barrier, but function as signs 
of affect, or “expressively.” That is, they 
represent, as it were, primitive orders of 
feeling out of reach of ordinary con- 
sciousness. This is their so-called tran- 
scendence, not their supposed symbol- 
ization of a mysterious absolute order of 
being. It is their primitiveness that is the 
point not their clarity and distinctness, 
which is derivative from that primitive- 
ness. If they are “mystical” in import, it 
is the “beyond” of the primitive not the 
unknown God that informs them. These 
geometrical forms imply that affects in 
the infantile psyche tend to become idée 
fixes. In the context of absolute art, 
geometrical forms are as primitively 
expressive as so-called gestures. In dif- 
ferent ways, each suggests the obsessive 
tendencies—the one-dimensionality— 
of the primitive psyche. The “autono- 
my” or so-called self-referentiality of 
absolute art, with its correlate notion of 
keeping the medium pure, reduces prim- 
itive self-obsession to absurdity. The 


eternal presentness achieved by pure 
art—by art's self-thematization—is the 
anticlimactic, decadent articulation of 
the generic expression pursued by 
Expressionism. Barnett Newman ac- 
knowledged as much in his understand- 
ing of its primitive roots. 

Art ends with the glorious whimper of 
self-thematization. But before the end, 
there is the expressionistic thematiza- 
tion of transference, as the major means 
of breaking the repression barrier. That 
is, cultivated through deliberate acts of 
projection, transference intensifies 
mnemic preconscious content to the 
point where it seems unable to bear its 
burden of unconscious ideas, and begins 
to lose shape. It becomes “distorted,” 
almost beyond conventional recognition. 
The result is the “wild representation” 
Expressionism is famous for. In wild 
representation Pes. is so intensified by 
Ucs. that the barrier between them 
seems never to have existed. Uncon- 
scious ideas flood memory, even imme- 
diate perception; the real world seems 
like a dream, that is, becomes hallucina- 
tory. The loss of the ability to distin- 
guish between fact and fantasy signals 
the complete demolition of the repres- 
sion barrier. 


xpressionism and Surrealism over- 
lap in their tendencies to automa- 
tism, with its abandonment of criticality 
and censorship in order to articulate 
Ucs., but Surrealism has no intention of 
breaking the repression barrier. Surreal- 
ism wants to exploit it, rather than to 
break it. Surrealism thinks of the repres- 
sion barrier as osmotic; the psyche is 
differentiated into Pcs. and Ucs., but 
there is ingenious regular (but unregu- 
lated) communication between them. 
The Surrealists never doubt that once 
the repression barrier is established it is 
a permanent structure: the Surrealists 
want to have splendid dreams, not to 
become pathologically haunted—de- 
mented. Moreover, they want their 
dreams to edify us by baffling us—to 
put us into that condition of enchant- 
ment in which the interpretation of 
dreams seems almost impossible, their 
meaning tantalizingly just out of reach. 
The Surrealists want to mystify us with 
the hint of uninterpretability. Uninter- 
pretability suggests mystery—an edify- 
ing mysteriousness that counteracts the 
modern tendency towards “miserabil- 
ism,” as André Breton called it.” Mys- 
tery is possible only when the repression 
barrier is in place, which is why the 
Surrealists never even attempt to chal- 
lenge it. 
Surrealist art is as much a celebration 
of its stability as of the transferences 
that occur across it. In general, the more 


repressive the context of its occurrence, 
the greater the outlandish effect of Sur- 
realist expressivity. Without repression, 
Surrealist transferences would not be sc 
theatrical. One might even suspect that 
the Surrealists were more grateful for 
the repression barrier that permitted 
them to épater fe bourgeois than for the 
unconscious ideas we all share. 

Surrealist art dissolves when the 
repression barrier does collapse. When 
the psychotic Nadja is hospitalized, she 
loses her artiszic, “seerlike” abilities, 
causing Breton great distress. He is 
reluctant to believe that she is psychoti- 
cally unrepressed. He tries to blame 
establishment psychiatrists for leading 
her on to make mad statements, but he 
realizes that Nadja was in fact de- 
ranged, because she no longer under- 
stood the critical necessity of censorship 
for psychic survival.® Freud thought that 
“the censorship between the Ucs. and 
the Pcs. ... deserves to be recognized 
and respected as the watchman of our 
mental health.” When “the demarca- 
tion between the two mental systems 
breaks down . . . the psychotic phenome- 
nology can occur.” Breton abandons 
Nadja—the spirit of Surrealism—to her 
psychotic fate when her repression bar- 
rier collapses. Nadja had, in effect, liter- 
ally become an Expressionist. 

The Expressionists are willing to 
risk—if only in the symbolic form of 
art—psychosis; that is, to accept the 
hegemony of Ues. More particularly, 
they are obsessed with suffering—the 
moment when the repression barrier 
breaks, however temporarily. It is a bit- 
tersweet mement, painful and pleasur- 
able at once. Gedo and Goldberg write: 


Primary processes operate in ac- 
cordance with the “unpleasure 
principle.” Whenever behavior is 
governed by them, the person will 
not perceive anything unpleasant. 
This automatic avoidance of un- 
pleasure is the prototype of repres- 
sion. Secendary process thinking is 
based on the acquisition of the 
capacity to cathect even unpleas- 
urable memories. This achieve- 
ment is made possible by the 
development of the capacity to 
inhibit the emergence of the 
unpleasure caused by the unpleas- 
ant memory. Eventually, the af- 
fect generated by thought activity 
must be reduced to the minimum 
intensity required to act as a 
signal.” 


When the repression barrier is broken, 
secondary process thinking collapses, 
which means that the psyche is flooded 
with unpleasant memories—in effect, 
with images of a reality that can no 


longer be “processed” and so seems 
unmanageable. The affect associated 
with them becomes intensified, almost 
uncontrollable, so that it loses all signal 
value. Perception and thought become 
similarly uncontrollable, increasingly 
difficult and unpleasant. Reality comes 
to seem inherently unpleasant, “alien,” 
“indifferent.” The pain of living seems 
overwhelming. Expressionism articu- 
lates this pain, reminding us, in Franz 
Marc’s words on the back of the canvas 
of Animal Destinies (1913), that “all 
being is flaming suffering.” At the same 
time, breaking the repression barrier 
opens the way to primary process think- 
ing, in which nothing is unpleasurable. 
The pleasure principle takes over the 
psyche, as it were. Expressionism also 
articulates this. Many of its obviously 
erotic works are about primal pleasure. 
The strongest, most uncanny Expres- 
sionistic art mixes a “fantastic” sense of 
pleasure with a realistic sense of pain, 
and conveys the startling primitiveness 
of both pleasure and pain. 

The attempt to break the repression 
barrier is carried out by different means 
in traditional German Expressionism 
and American Abstract Expressionism. 
In the New German Expressionism, an 
already broken repression barrier is 
symbolically rebuilt. In traditional Ex- 
pressionism, the attempt is made 
through subject matter, or through what 
I have called “wild representation.” 
This involves attempting to carry the 
representational function of art to the 
impossible extreme of making invisible 
feelings visible. In Abstract Expression- 
ism, there is a tendency to rely on purely 
formal means, as though their partial 
character embodied the break. Pure 
form is assumed to be inherently expres- 
sive, charged with unconscious ide- 
ation—as though liberation of art from 
representational purpose was an unqual- 
ified liberation from repression, an auto- 
matic demonstration of “free expres- 
sion. 


n the New Expressionism, breaking 

the repression barrier has become a 
symbolic gesture, carefully recon- 
structed out of the historical-stylistic 
ruins of previous literal gestures. Unex- 
pectedly, it means just the opposite of 
what it appears to mean. It is an inge- 
nious attempt to build a new repression 
barrier for Germany out of the ruins of 
the old free expression({ism). It implies 
recognition of the tragic consequences of 
the old breaking of the repression bar- 
rier, the tragic import of the old free 
expression. It is a symbolic attempt to 
rebuild the repression barrier, whose 
destruction was in effect socially 
approved as well as individually desired. 


The repression barrier is put back into 
social and individual place. The old need 
to break it, and to think that breaking it 
is liberating, is transcended. In the New 
Expressionism, the old idea of Expres- 
sionist liberation has become tragically 
historical. The New Expressionism uses 
the old forms of expressive liberation 
ironically; it does not yearn for them 
nostalgically. 

The New Expressionists, then, have 
seen the repression barrier broken in the 
reality of German history, and the 
resulting liberated expressivity appro- 
priated as an instrument of manipula- 
tion, a means of totalizing social power 
and control. They are heirs to the Ger- 
man psychosis that came of breaking the 
repression barrier on a grand scale, and 
the massive inhumanity that was the 
consequence of that psychosis. They 
want to work through the unhappy Ger- 
man experience of breaking the repres- 
sion barrier, in order to demonstrate to 
the new German society the importance 
of maintaining it. They want both the 
repression barrier and the experience of 
free expression. To relive fully the his- 
torical breakdown of the repression bar- 
rier and its horrific world-historical con- 
sequences, they must relive the myth of 
the liberating effect of breaking the 
repression barrier. They must see what 
it feels like to hold the quasi-religious 
belief that the repression barrier must 
be deliberately broken at certain histori- 
cal moments, in order to relieve the 
pathological pressures the unconscious 
puts on collective existence as well as on 
the individual psyche. These pressures 
threaten to break it down; better a con- 
trolled symbolic-‘‘aesthetic” breakdown 
to restore social and individual mental 
health than a literal breakdown from 
which there may be no recovery. Thus 
the New German Expressionist uses the 
formal and representational means of 
traditional German Expressionism and 
American Abstract Expressionism, both 
of which are informed by the belief that 
disintegration could be liberation, that 
is, reintegration after the purge of 
unconscious ideas. But it uses these aes- 
thetic bricks from old Expressionist 
buildings to rebuild the repression bar- 
rier, knowing it is impossible to be 
socially and individually healthy with- 
out it. Such a rebuilding is, in effect, 
reintegration after disintegration. 

There is clearly a paradox here, for if 
the repression barrier is rebuilt with the 
materials of free expression it clearly 
cannot be the same old repression bar- 
rier. Something of the passionate spirit 
of the Expressionist rebellions in pre- 
World War I Germany and post-World 
War H America must be incorporated in 
it. One might speak here of a postmod- 
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ernist repression barrier—a_ peculiarly 
poetic, if also partially archaic repres- 
sion barrier. Thus, the New German 
Expressionism wants to restore censor- 
ship, criticality, repression, but it 
accomplishes this through means of an 
uncensored, uncritical, unrepressed 
look. The Berlin “Wilden” and the 
group of artists once known as the 
Muhlheimer Freiheit are typical in this 
respect. For them, the unrepressed look 
has become historical and humorous. 
Humor, of course, is perhaps the most 
flexible repression barrier. It is repres- 
sion that simultaneously seems unre- 
pression, if not entirely free expression. 
It also reflects the modern experience of 
the simultaneity of repression and 
expression in experience, as well as their 
interdependence in theory. 

In general, for the New Expression- 
ists, Expressionism’s uninhibited expres- 
sion—the apparent absence of repres- 
sion—is no longer self-indulgently, 
dangerously narcissistic, but part of the 
historical reality of being German. The 
consolidated Expressionism of tradi- 
tional German Expressionism and 
American Abstract Expressionism is a 
modern German heritage, available for 
use by the modern German self. Heinz 
Kohut has pointed out that “the reality 
ego” has a “tendency ... to wall itself 
off from the unrealistic narcissistic 
structures by such mechanisms as 
repression, isolation, or disavowal.”!° In 
the New German Expressionism, un- 
realistic narcissistic structures that have 
become discredited historically——with 
that comes disenchantment with and 
disavowal of them—have become the 
camouflage on as well as part of the 
structure of the reconstructed repression 
barrier. That is, the old unrealism has 
become part of the new realism. It is 
part of realism to provide release from 
repression as well as repression. It is a 
kind of preventive medicine for mental 
health, as it were, although this may 
seem cynical, and all too spiritually con- 
venient. This whole approach, in which 
old expression is put to new expressive- 
repressive use is perhaps most exem- 
plarily visible in Anselm Kiefer’s works. 
Once signaling the breaking of the 
repression barrier, Expressionism now 
signals the peculiar postmodern synthe- 
sis of expression and repression. This is a 
strange new mode of Expressionist 
being. 
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Notes 
1 John E. Gedo and Arnold Goldberg, Models of 
the Mind: A Psychoanalytic Theory, Chicago, 
1973, p. 46. 


2 Freud, quoted in ibid., p. 25. 
3 Ibid., pp. 26, 27. 


4 “This short path to the satisfaction of the wish 
through the reappearance of percept is called 
‘hallucinatory wish fulfillment.’ It involves 
“the recathexis of the mnemic image of a 
previously experienced satisfaction,” ibid., p. 
47. 


5 Breton defines miserabilism as the “deprecia- 
tion of reality in place of its exaltation,” André 
Breton, “Away With Miserabilism,” Surreal- 
ism and Painting, New York, 1972, p. 348. 


6 André Breton, Nadja, New York, 1960, see 
esp. pp. 136-44. 


7 Freud, quoted by Gedo and Goldberg (cited n. 
1), p. 27. 


8 Gedo and Goldberg (cited n. 1), p. 27. 
9 Ibid. 


10 Heinz Kohut, The Analysis of the Self, New 
York, 1971, p. 176. 
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News 


Zurbaran 


The exhibition devoted to the painting of 
Francisco de Zurbarán (1598-1664), 
which was seen recently at The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York, is 
the first outside Spain to present a com- 
plete view of the painter who expressed 
better than any other the particular 
character of seventeenth-century Span- 
ish religious art. It also provided a 
unique oppertunity to see together some 
important paintings that are now 
located in rather out-of-the way places. 
Among them, and undoubtedly thanks 
to the position of the organizer of the 
exhibition—Conservateur en Chef Hon- 
oraire in the Department of Paintings, 
the Louvre-—Jeannine Baticle, were the 
group of paintings executed by Zurba- 
ran for the high altar of the church of 
Nuestra Señora de la Defensién in Jerez 
de la Frontera, most of which are now in 
Grenoble. 

The exhibitien had not only many 
wonderful works by the artist but also 
the merit of presenting them in the 
context of the religious institutions for 
which they were made—a context that 
was amplified m Jonathan Brown’s cat- 
alegue essay, “Patronage and Piety.” In 
some ways, hewever, it left both the 
specialist and the average interested 
viewer somewhat perplexed. This was 
primarily due to the great unevenness in 
artistic quality of the seventy works 
gathered there, but also to the eccen- 
tricity of the dating and attribution of 
some of the werks, which might make 
the observer, reviewing them next to the 
characteristic paintings of the master, 
think that he or she was looking at the 
work of two or three different artists. 
The inclusion cf workshop paintings of 
indifferent cr downright low quality, of 
pictures in poor condition, and of works 
of more than coubtful attribution tar- 
nished the image of the painter, and 
marred an undertaking of admirable 
objectives, which, with regard to the 
preparation of the catalogue and the 
visual presentation of the paintings, was 
otherwise so well carried out. But once 
that is said, it is important to stress the 
contributions made by this major exhi- 
bition towards clarifying the style, idio- 
syncracies, limitations, and develop- 
ment of this artist throughout his 
career. 

Among the works of Zurbarán in 





Fig. 1 Francisco de Zurburan, Saint 
Serapion, 1628, oil on canvas, 47% x 
4014”. Hartford, Wadsworth 

Atheneum. The Ella Gallup Sumner 
and Mary Catlin Sumner Collection. 






Fig. 2 Francisco de Zurburan, Saint 
Francis in Meditation, c. 1635—40, oil 
on canvas, 60 x 39”. The Trustees of 
The National Gallery, London. 








which his originality and his special 
qualities as a painter stand out, one of 
the most notable belongs to his first 
major documented commission, the 
paintings executed for the Monastery of 
San Pablo el Real in Seville to embellish 
the church and other dependencies of 
this community of Dominican friars. 
The Christ on the Cross (Art Institute 
of Chicago; 1627 [Cat. 2]) already con- 
tains all that is admirable and unique in 
his work, but it also suggests its limita- 


tions. It is in the sparse and laconic 
pictures of an isolated, single figure 
without visible surroundings, pulled out 
of the dark void by an intense, cold light, 
that the art of Zurbarán shines with all 
its power. The descriptive realism of the 
painted image, be it the body of Christ 
or the wood of the cross, is fixed within 
an abstract setting that transmutes it 
into something magical and mysterious; 
the image is intelligible as a revelation 
of the supernatural and not as the repre- 
sentation of an objective reality. 

Zurbardn’s paintings are at their 
most effective as instruments of devo- 
tion and artistic statements when they 
are simple in formal configuration and 
limited in the physical activity of the 
figures in them. Although the expres- 
sion of the spiritual or psychological 
content of his characters never goes 
beyond that of piety, melancholy, or 
mystic devotion, such images as the 
Saint Serapion (Cat. 5) (Fig. 1), the 
Saint Francis in Meditation (Cat. 53) 
(Fig. 2), or the Saint Francis Standing 
(Lyon, Musée des Beaux-Arts; 1650-60 
[Cat. 69])—all of them static, silent 
figures—are also the most spiritually 
evocative and the most successful as 
works of art. 

Critics have often noted the sculp- 
tural character of Zurbardn’s isolated 
images of saints, adducing as the basis 
of their plasticity a possible emulation of 
the sculptural models of Martinez Mon- 
tafiés. Zurbardn’s apprenticeship in the 
workshop of Pedro Diaz de Villanueva, a 
little-known “painter of images,” possi- 
bly the brother of the retable maker 
Jerónimo Velázquez (Cat. p. 53), might 
indeed have encouraged a sculptural 
vision in the painter, since much of the 
work of a pintor de imagineria entailed 
the polychroming of retable sculptures 
or of carved images for private or public 
devotional use. But it is not likely that it 
was precisely Montafiés’s work that 
inspired Zurbarán, even though he may 
have known some of Montafiés’s sculp- 
tures-—the Saint Jerome in the Convent 
of Santa Clara in Llerena had been in 
Extremadura since 1614-—-even before 
his apprenticeship in Seville in 1614-17. 
Montafiés’s sculptures, however, possess 
a very Andalusian refinement and ide- 
alism, which has little to do with Zurba- 
ran’s early rough and realistic types. 

The weak points of Zurbaran’s paint- 
ing are without question his uneasy com- 
mand of multifigured composition and 
the awkward representation of space, 
since he never mastered completely the 
technique of linear perspective. When 
his architectural backgrounds are most 
successful they reflect the irrationally 
sharp recession of Mannerist perspec- 
tive, but there are instances in which 
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they can only be described as clumsy 
and incongruous. One such is that of the 
paintings done for Nuestra Sefiora de 
las Cuevas in Seville, pictures that have 
a charm of their own, in part residing 
precisely on their technical naïveté. This 
group of three pictures, The Virgin of 
Mercy (Seville, Museo de Bellas Artes 
[Cat. 38]), Saint Hugh in the Refectory 
(Seville, Museo de Bellas Artes [Cat. 
37]), and Pope Urban II and Saint 
Bruno (Seville, Museo de Bellas Artes; 
not in the show), generally dated 
between 1630 and 1635, or more credi- 
bly around 1625—26,' have been reas- 
signed by Jeannine Baticle to the last 
phase in the evolution of the painter, 
between 1645 and 1655. This new dat- 
ing is based on a protocol written in 
1744-49 by the Carthusian monk José 
Maria Rincén, who states that the Prior 
of Las Cuevas commissioned from the 
sculptor Pedro Duque Cornejo the 
stucco frames in the sacristy to place in 
them the three pictures by Zurbarán, 
and that he called on the latter to pro- 
vide the paintings, adding that the artist 
portrayed Fathers Don Blas Dominguez 
and Don Martin Infante among the 
friars witnessing the miracle of Saint 
Hugh. According to Baticle, Blas 
Dominguez was Prior of Las Cuevas 
from 1644 to 1648 and from 1652 to 
1657, dates in which she therefore 
places ZurbarAn’s paintings. 

A reading of the protocol (Cat. p. 
223) suggests to me that the information 
it offers is not trustworthy, for it would 
have been impossible for the same Prior 
to commission from Cornejo (1678— 
1757) the frames in the sacristy in the 
eighteenth century and from Zurbarán 
the paintings in the seventeenth. That 
the frames by Cornejo are to be dated 
between 1715 and 1744 is attested to by 
the fact that the protocol’s author was a 
friend of Cornejo’s, and is confirmed by 
the style of the frames themselves. The 
identification of Blas Dominguez, made 
by Rincón at the distance of a century, is 
doubtful at best. Stylistically, it is 
unthinkable that these works could have 
been executed in the last decades of 
Zurbaran’s artistic activity, for that 
would mean a major artistic regression 
in composition and handling of the fig- 
ures, specially in the case of the episodes 
of Saint Bruno and Saint Hugh. The 


most successful painting as a whole is. 


the The Virgin of Mercy, in which the 
beauty of coloring and the complex and 
elegant design of the curves and folds of 
the white habits of the Carthusians 
already contain all the magic of the best 
pictures of his maturity. The harmoni- 
ousness of this painting, however, is not 
unrelated to the fact that its composition 
was adapted almost without alteration 


from an engraving.’ 

If it seems incorrect to place the 
paintings for Nuestra Señora de Las 
Cuevas at a later date; there is no doubt 
in my view that Baticle is right in assign- 
ing the Immaculate Conception (Ma- 
drid, Arango Collection [Cat. 64]) to 
1656, confirming, as had already been 
suspected by Gudiol and Angulo, that 
the date of 1616, which would have 
made this picture the first known work 
of Zurbarán, is in fact not the date 
inscribed by Zurbarán under his signa- 
ture. The newly read date is in perfect 
agreement with his technique and style 
at that time, as can be easily ascertained 
by comparing it to a 1661 picture of 
similar subject in the exhibition, the 
Immaculate Conception in the church 
of Saint Gervais of Langon (Cat. 70). 

Something that was written concern- 
ing the Dutch painter Jan Steen might 
just as aptly be applied to Zurbarán: 
“Not all of the . . . pictures attributed to 
him are of equal quality. A wisely 
chosen group of a few dozen could prove 
that Steen was a superb master. 
Another group could force one to the 
erroneous conclusion that he was a 
sloppy hack.” The unevenness of Zur- 
baran’s work has been pointed out by 
every scholar who has dealt with it, and 
in this exhibition it appears in a variety 
of forms. I have already referred to the 
differences of quality in his oeuvre 
attributable to the participation of assis- 
tants in pictures that came out of his 
workshop, but on which he clearly never 
laid a hand. There can be no question 
that since Zurbarán received numerous 
commissions from 1626 through the 
early 1640s to create decorative cycles 
comprising large numbers of paintings, 
many of these works must have been 
executed by members of his workshop 
on the basis of designs provided by the 
master. To this type of intervention by 
other hands should be added the work- 
shop replications made to satisfy the 
demand for his works. 

Leaving aside the workshop pieces, 
however, what remains of the work of 
Zurbarán during the first period of his 
activity presents a perfect qualitative 
and stylistic consistency. From the 
paintings for San Pablo el Real (1626— 
27) to those for Guadalupe (1639-47) 
and including some independent pic- 
tures such as the Supper at Emmaus 
(Mexico City, Museo de San Carlos 
(Cat. 5]) and the Saint Francis in Medi- 
tation (see Fig. 2), datable between 
1635 and 1640—that is, during the first 
twenty years of his career—the use of 
chiaroscuro, the modeling of the figures, 
and the facture of the canvases evidence 
a very gradual and relatively small 
development. After that period, what is 


striking is the variety of modalities that 
one can firid in the work of the last 
twenty years of his artistic activity, and 
more surprising still is the remarkable 
degree of variation among works 
painted in the brief span between 1658 
and 1662. 

In the pictures of 1650—62 there are 
some recurring features that identify 
them as late works: a new pictorial soft- 
ness combined with a sweetening of phy- 
siognomies and expression, a greater 
luminosity in the environment, and a 
less vigorous use of chiaroscuro, lacking 
the sharp edges that we find in the 
pictures of his early period. But within 
the limits of those common traits, one 
may discern three or four different man- 
ners, and it seems of interest to inquire 
into the possible reasons for this. 

It is evident that in the 1640s Zurba- 
rán developed physical types and a pic- 
torial technique that are noticeably at 
variance with those of his first manner. 
This change was attributed until 
recently to a supposed emulation of the 
style of the young Murillo, whose repu- 
tation was then on the rise. But it would 
be more accurate to argue that it is a 
response to a widespread change in taste 
and a new conception of religious art 
taking place during those years; a 
change to which Zurbarán was sensitive 
from the beginning, perhaps even before 
Murillo, but in any case contempora- 
neously with him. Thus the Annuncia- 
tion (Philadelphia Museum of Art [Cat. 
58]) of 1650, the first dated work of his 
late period, presents a version of the 
theme in which the mood is mellower, 
the expressions sweeter than in the 
1638-40 Annunciation for Jerez de la 
Frontera (Grenoble, Musée de Peinture 
et de Sculpture [Cat. 26]). In the later 
painting he uses a pictorial sfumato that 
intensifies that greater expressive ten- 
derness and softness. The development 
of this new pictorial style goes back, 
then, to the 1640s, but it is impossible to 
locate precisely its emergence in the 
master’s production, for only some 
paintings in the Parish Church of Zafra 
(Badajoz) are presumed to date from 
those years, 1644 specifically. The few 
undated works that present this new 
vision, which was already in place in 
1650, do not seem to belong to the 
previous decade, but rather to the 1650s. 
Thus two paintings of half-length fig- 
ures of the Virgin and Child that show 
very clearly the characteristics just 
described—-a canvas formerly in the 
Cintas Collection (present whereabouts 
unknown), and the Virgin and Child 
with the Infant Saint John (private col- 
lection)—are stylistically very close to 
the Virgin and Child in the Pushkin 
Museum in Moscow, dated 1658, and to ` 














Fig. 3 Francisco de Zurburan, The 
Virgin and Child with Saint John the 
Baptist, 1558, oil on canvas, 5414 x 42”. 
San Diego Museum of Art. Gift of 
Misses Anne R., Irene, and Amy 
Putnam. 





the Virgin and Child in the Unza del 
Valle Collection in Madrid, of 1659, and 
invite one to place them in the years 
1650-60, and no earlier. 

That the subject of these pictures is 
completely absent from the art of Zur- 
baran before this moment indicates that 
the execution of these works answers a 
new demand for images of an intimate 
mood in which the femininity and moth- 
erly love cf the Virgin are stressed. To 
the works cited, we must add the Virgin 
and Child with Saint John the Baptist 
(Cat. 66) (Fig, 3), and the Rest on the 
Flight inte Egypt (Budapest, 
Szépmiivészeti Múzeum; 1659 [Cat. 
68]). In the two last-named pictures, 
and in contras to the previous ones, the 
figures are inserted into well-defined 
and sunlit interiors rather than formless 
darkness. Apart from the differences 
that result from changes in illumination, 
these paintings show a homogeneity of 
pictorial and formal traits that brings all 
of them together, and the same may be 
said of a group of pictures of very high 
quality paintec about the same date, of 
which the most notable is the Christ 
Carrying the Cross (Orleans, Cathe- 
dral; 1652 [Cat. 61]), the Saint Francis 
Kneeling with a Skull (Madrid, Arango 
Collection: 1658 [Cat. 67]), and the 
Christ after the Flagellation (Guadala- 
jara, Parish Church of Jadraque; 1661), 
one of his last signed pictures. These 
paintings, although very different from 
those of the 1630s that might be com- 
pared to them thematically, are no less 
worthy than the earlier work in either 


invention or execution; and the subtlety 
of expression and pictorial handling of 
the Saint Francis are as fine as those 
seen in any painting by Murillo from the 
same period to which we might compare 
them. 

To this group of eight pictures can be 
contrasted the two large canvases 
painted by Zurbaran after his arrival in 
Madrid in 1658: the Saint James of the 
Marches (not in the exhibition) and the 
Visit of Saint Thomas Aquinas to Saint 
Bonaventure (Madrid, San Francisco el 
Grande; 1658-59 [Cat. 41]), executed 
for the Monastery of San Diego in 
Alcalá de Henares. In these one may 
observe a technique that is at variance 
not only with that of the 1630s but also 
with that of the contemporary pictures 
cited above; these pictures are more 
impressionistic and looser in the han- 
dling of the paint than any of his previ- 
ous works, as if Zurbarán had at this 
moment discovered Sevillian painting of 
the 1650s: Valdés Leal, Murillo, and 
Herrera the Younger. Like the indepen- 
dent canvases, these also have a softer 
facture than the comparable paintings 
in Guadalupe—Bishop Gonzalo de 
Illescas (1639), for example—but they 
are not painted with the same care and 
delicate sfumato as the former. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the difference 
of style within the same span of time is 
primarily related to the nature of the 
commission, for these paintings are of 
much greater size than even the largest 
of the independent pictures, and Zurba- 
ran must have adapted his technique to 
the size of the works, and probably to 
their placement as well. 

Two of the paintings of the Immacu- 
late Conception exhibited in New 
York—the one of 1656, at present in the 
Arango Collection (Cat. 64), and that of 
1661, in the Parish Church of Langon 
(Cat. 70)—are certainly not in tune 
with modern taste, which makes them 
difficult to like, but they also fall outside 
the artistic canons current in Baroque 
painting at the mid century. Although 
they intend to conform to the lighter, 
more sentimental taste in religious 
imagery of the time, they seem weighted 
down by the solidity of the forms and the 
artist’s rejection of movement. The 1661 
picture is saved by its gorgeous, lumi- 
nous coloring, and by the beauty of the 
complex pattern of swelling folds in the 
Virgin’s blue mantle, but the 1656 
painting is frankly unattractive. Zurba- 
ran employs there the sfumato devel- 
oped in the preceding years, but the 
areas of shadow are so dark that the 
general effect is unfelicitous and heavy 
handed. It is hard to imagine that the 
same hand could have painted the Saint 
Francis Kneeling with a Skull of 1658 


and this work. 

The last picture in the exhibition, and 
his last dated work, the Virgin and 
Child with Saint John the Baptist (Bil- 
bao, Museo de Bellas Artes; 1662 [Cat. 
71]) is the strange finale to a decade in 
which Zurbarán seems to have traveled 
along several different artistic paths at 
the same time. In the darkness of the 
environment he seems to be reaching 
back to the chiaroscuro of his early 
years, but here the forms blend softly 
into an atmosphere that veils them; the 
note of sweetness in the expressions of 
the characters, which it shares with the 
half-length compositions of the previous 
years, is burdened here with an oppres- 
sive melancholy. In this final image, the 
Zurbaran of rough and austere saints, of 
sharp contours and intense colors is 
almost unrecognizable. 


Notes 

1 Jonathan Brown, Francisco de Zurbaran, New 
York, 1975, pp. 18-19. Brown (p. 13) points 
out that the composition of The Virgin of 
Mercy derives directly from an engraving by 
Schwelte à Bolswert for a Life of Saint Augus- 
tine published in 1624, a date that sets the 
terminus post quem for Zurbaran’s painting. 


2 See note |. 


3 Jacob Rosenberg and Seymour Slive, Dutch 
Art and Architecture: 1600-1800, Baltimore, 
1966, p. 133. 
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Morisot 


On March 2, 1895, Berthe Morisot died, 
“sans profession,” according to the offi- 
cial parlance of her death certificate.’ 
“Poor Madame Morisot, the public 
hardly knew her!” wrote Pissarro on the 
day of her funeral.’ “Paris did not know 
her well,” Mallarmé reiterated in an 
elegiac preface to the memorial exhibi- 
tion of her work organized a year later 
by her colleagues, which assembled 
roughly half her production of more 
than 800 paintings, watercolors, draw- 
ings, and pastels.’ That commemorative 
event and those sentiments are evoked at 
the outset of the catalogue essay written 
by Charles Stuckey for the exhibition 
organized by the Mount Holyoke 
Museum in collaboration with the 
National Gallery of Art; it is the first 
substantial exhibition of Morisot’s 
oeuvre in this country since the one held 
in 1960, which was limited to works on 
paper. 

Numbers rarely give a just idea of 
things. But in an age of blockbusters, 
this exhibition, at just over 100 
entries——less than half the number gath- 
ered at the Orangerie in 1941 for the 
only other major museum showing of 
Morisot’s paintings—seems to beg a 
question. Stuckey does not fail to 
address it in the catalogue: “There are 
many reasons for the relative neglect of 
Morisot by collectors and historians 
since 1896, what we now call sexist 
attitudes chief among them. But simple 
chauvinism aside, insufficient and some- 
times incorrect information about her 
career and her works and infrequent 
opportunities to see them have dimin- 
ished curiosity for nearly a century” (p. 
16). Putting aside for the moment the 
question of just how “simple” this chau- 
vinism is judged to be, we must consider 
the author’s quandary: “Like most mod- 
ern biographies, Morisot’s is shaped 
largely by what the subject herself con- 
cealed from posterity” (p. 16). Stuckey 
specifically laments Morisot’s apparent 
destruction of “all but about two dozen” 
of her early works. Yet the interaction of 
Morisot’s artistic career with the lives of 
her family, their immediate surround- 
ings, and travel itinerary also served to 
shroud her work in an atmosphere of 
privacy, intimacy, and exclusivity. 
Along with her descendants, a close 
circle of artists and writers with whom 
Morisot had associated took charge of 
her posterity. Their commentaries gen- 
erated an almost perfect narrative clo- 
sure: the life produced the art, which 
was a visual diary of the life. In the 
formulation of Paul Valéry (who mar- 
ried Morisot’s niece, Jeannie Gobillard), 
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there was “a close and almost indissolu- 
ble relationship between the artist’s ide- 
als and the intimate details of her life.” 
We are in some sense still where her 
colleagues began in 1896. Rankled by 
suggestions that the hanging arrange- 
ments at the memorial exhibition should 
accommodate the public, an indignant 
Degas exclaimed: “It’s for me, for us, 
that we are doing this exhibition; you 
don’t expect to teach the public to 
see?” 

Kathleen Adler and Tamar Garb 
argue that feminist art history has 
taught us to see, or at least to re- 
evaluate and pose new questions about 
the life and art of Berthe Morisot. How 
her reputation is recovered, and not 
simply its belatedness, gives them pause. 
In their fine critical introduction to a 
new publication of the correspondence 
of the Morisot circle compiled by her 
grandson Denis Rouart,° they caution: 
“With Morisot the problem is to some 
extent exacerbated by her easy recuper- 
ation into Modernist culture. As a mem- 
ber of an avant-garde art group which 
has been heroicized in the Modernist art 
canon, she can, with some perfunctory 
apologies for years of neglect, be rein- 
stated without any need to question the 
mechanism of her and many others’ 
exclusion from visible history” (p. 3). 
Explicitly resisting the temptation to 
canonize Morisot in familiar, Modernist 
terms, Adler and Garb isolate the cul- 
tural construction of femininity that 
informed reception of her painting, cit- 
ing a repetitive vocabulary of “grace,” 
“delicacy,” and “charm” that patron- 
ized her work, as well as the inevitable 
exemptions from weaknesses considered 
inherent in female achievement she also 
was granted (pp. 6-7). Thus did intelli- 
gent, well-intentioned, and no doubt sin- 
cere men such as Théodore Duret and 
George Moore proffer the ingenious 
logic of sexual difference: in exchange 
for the conventional role of the female, 
some women can be rewarded with a 
more valuable difference—exceptional 
status. 

As an axiomatic category, however, 
“femininity” and its entire descriptive 
system could also be used to relegate 
Impressionist technique and sensation to 
female areas of competence. “Mere” 
appearances and elusive “spontaneity,” 
no matter how arduously concocted, 
were neither disciplined nor masculine 
enough for the theoreticians of the 
1890s. One wonders how Monet and 
Renoir are to be situated according to 
the terms of Teodore de Wyzewa’s 
declaration of the rights of women in his 
homage to Morisot: “‘Only a woman 
has the right to rigorously practice the 
Impressionist system, she alone can 


limit her effort to the translation of 
impressions’ ” (p. 7). The discourse of 
modernism does institutionalize sexism 
(p. 4), but leaving the problem there 
implies that sexual difference is rather 
too stable and monolithic, a question of 
good and bad conscience, one requiring 
only a (political) choice. The “feminine” 
in writing about modernity was alto- 
gether more prolix and prolific. A revi- 
sion of the symbolic poles of masculine 
and feminine creativity was underway, 
hard pressed to retain the neat divisions 
of mind and matter, culture and nature, 
real and ideal, in the face of the redis- 
tribution of labor and commodification 
of the products of the intellect as well as 
of the hand. Working a different side of 
the problem from Baudelaire, Wyzewa, 
like Zola, will salvage masculine crea- 
tivity by restoring to femininity its claim 
to the ineffable, the enigmatic, the 
impress of sensation. It has been left to 
later French avant-gardes, the Derrida 
of Spurs, for example, to rescue the 
feminized poet-producer, to displace 
writing now onto a celebrated, but dis- 
embodied femininity—-a better margin- 
ality, one with meaning? 

If Morisot’s contemporaries empha- 
sized the content of the form of the 
Impressionists’ touch, surface, and intu- 
itive chromatics, Adler and Garb are 
equally concerned to stress the form of 
the content in which her achievement 
has been constructed, beginning with 
the correspondence, which is the found- 
ing text of all subsequent studies of her 
work. For the letters were not only 
selected by Morisot’s grandson but also 
fashioned into a chronological narrative, 
its chapters timed by significant person- 
al, professional, and historical events 
and framed by the artist’s drawings. The 
result is a hybrid——part biography, part 
autobiography, part artist’s notebook— 
that ultimately defines itself against the 
standards of two privileged nineteenth- 
century genres: the woman’s journal or 
diary (compare the one kept by Mori- 
sot’s daughter and Rouart’s wife Julie 
Manet [see n. 5]) and the family album. 
“As such, the letters are both more 
important than Rouart suggests and 
more frustrating” (p. 5). For the femi- 
nine is neither a floating abstraction nor 
a congenital endowment; rather it is 
shaped and formulated in dialogue with 
social mores and through the institution 
of the family, whose impact on Morisot’s 
work is doubly inscribed, enduring 
through the continuing importance of 
the Correspondence and the mono- 
graphs that issued from it, the only ones 
available until now.’ 

The strong presence of this originat- 
ing narrative, with all its intertextual 
significance for the artistic monograph 
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as traditionally conceived, is felt in 
Stuckey’s substantial catalogue essay as 
well as in the most recent monograph, 
Adler and Garb’s Berthe Morisot 
(1987),* although both expand on its 
principal concerns, and the latter 
deviates from its chronological frame- 
work. Initially, both investigations ad- 
dress the issue of the Morisot sisters’ 
artistic training, through a careful test- 
ing of the account offered by the letters 
against what is more generally known 
about the succession of “masters” 
involved—-Geoffrey Alphonse Cho- 
carne, Joseph-Benoit Guichard, Camille 
Corot, and Achilles-Francois Oudinot. 
Adler and Garb also measure it against 
the preconditions of instruction offered 
to women artists. 

Drawing instruction was widely avail- 
able for women in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, even before the Ferry reforms 
made it a mandatory part of secondary 
education in the Third Republic’ and 
long before the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
was opened tə women in 1897. What 
was offered was stratified by gender, by 
class, and, to a lesser extent, by the level 
of professional ambition. Free instruc- 
tion was available in state-sponsored 
design schools, the “écoles gratuites,” as 
well as in other municipally subsidized 
courses of instruction; these programs 
insured a steady supply of female as well 
as male labor for the fashion, luxury 
manufacture, and commercial design 
trades. Presumably it was to this type of 
instruction that the oldest Morisot sis- 
ter, Yves, referred when, balking at 
Chocarne’s lessons, she “declared that 
she would rather be a dressmaker if that 
was drawing” (Corr., p. 18). The atelier 
system required the means to pay fees, 
hence creating an economic division, 
and beyond that usually specialized in 
figure, landscape, or flower painting as 
well; here daughters of artisans, mer- 
chants, and bourgeois worked alongside 
those of the upper classes.'° The infre- 
quent appearance of the “masters” in 
these ateliers, which functioned in their 
absence ia effect as “écoles mutuelles.” 
created a demand for private instruc- 
tion. This apparently was the course the 
Morisot sisters followed, although there 
remains some reason to question 
whether they were taught in isolation, 
since their second instructor, Guichard, 
whose guidance only the two younger 
sisters sought, was married to the 
director of a boarding school for girls in 
Paris and eventually founded a drawing 
school for women in Lyons. 

An orientation towards landscape is 
reflected by the next shift in instruc- 
tors—to Coret, an apparently beloved 
but mostly absent presence, whose pre- 
cepts were in fact instilled by his desig- 


nate, Oudinot. There is an untold story 
here, of a complicated and uneven rela- 
tionship with Oudinot; neither catalogue 
nor monograph mentions it. He appears 
in the current edition of the correspon- 
dence as a proud and encouraging mas- 
ter (pp. 21-22), who later had a brief 
moment of power, as Administrator of 
the Louvre under the Commune (pp. 67, 
74). Yet no letters from him are 
included; perhaps the two sisters 
destroyed them? On rereading them in 
1869, Berthe found his judgments com- 
ic, but remembered when they had been 
tragic: “There are expressions of despair 
that are simply ridiculous, and that I 
took quite seriously” (p. 39). Her sister 
Edma still felt “too much hate for that 
man” to reflect upon them with amuse- 
ment (p. 40). In addition to the accessi- 
bility of “secondary” genres to women, 
the burgeoning market for landscape 
painting, and the increasing value 
placed on plein-air practice, study out of 
doors offered another inducement to 
women: relative freedom and mobility. 
With the aid of other accounts of wom- 
en’s tutelage, such as Eliza Haldeman’s 
letters about her study of landscape with 
Cassatt in the French countryside a few 
years later,'' we can deduce the underly- 
ing circumstances of Tiburce Morisot’s 
obvious staging of “the young Morisot 
as Monet” in 1864: 


At Beuzeval, Berthe devoted her- 
self with feverish zest to her work; 
with her knapsack on her shoul- 
ders, her pointed stick in her hand, 
and laden with all the apparatus of 
the landscapist, she would vanish 
for entire days among the cliffs, 
pursuing one motif after another, 
according to the hour and the slant 
of the sun. One night she reported 
that she had met an interesting old 
peasant who had kept her compa- 
ny, watched her paint, and voiced 
opinions that were not at all stu- 
pid. “It’s strange,” she said, “how 
persons like this are misjudged; 
they are more sensible than many 
men of the world!” (pp. 20-21) 


Later, Morisot herself would provide a 
less idyllic account of working out of 
doors, especially in populated locales. 
She encountered swarms of screaming 
children instead of wizened peasants 
(1872, p. 85; 1875, p. 104). The weather 
was no benign counselor to her contem- 
plation of light and color: “I set out with 
my sack and portfolio, determined to 
make a water-colour on the spot, but 
when we got there I found the wind was 
frightful, my hat blew off, my hair got 
into my eyes. Eugène was in a bad 
humour as he always is when my hair is 
in disorder—and three hours after leav- 


ing we were back again at Globe Cot- 
tage” (p. 102). It seems that she found it 
impossible to avoid becoming the spec- 
tacle herself. In the mundane details of 
the letters, the power exerted by Social 
Constraints on Women is heard mur- 
muring through daily life, in the back- 
ground perhaps of the memorable 
Events, but lodging no less permanently 
in the conjuncture of habitual gesture 
and routine. 

Even the most renowned studios of 
instruction for women-—Charles Chap- 
lin’s atelier and the Académie Julian, 
where Eva Gonzalés and Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, respectively, studied—did not 
necessarily sort out the amateurs from 
the women with professional ambition; 
that task was determined by the individ- 
ual and the family, as indicated by the 
letters of Mary Cassatt (who clearly 
disdained ‘‘tamateurs’’) and more 
obliquely, of Morisot. The decisive years 
for Morisot were 1869-74. From the 
cast of characters involved in this appar- 
ently arduous process of self-definition 
as an artist, there emerge two figures— 
her mother and her sister-—-easily as 
crucial as the continually changing com- 
mittee of male instructors, artistic fig- 
ures, and promoters of Morisot’s career. 
Adler and Garb are surely correct to 
observe that the notion of female “ac- 
complishment” was the boundary to be 
crossed for an aspiring artist. Yet Ma- 
dame Morisot, the most active voice in 
the early pages of the correspondence, 
appears as much more than an obliging 
chaperone to her daughters’ perfection 
of the “arts de la femme.” 

Her involvement in their careers is in 
inverse proportion to her distance from 
that of her son Tiburce’s. Her plentiful 
advice, indeed a “science of life,” was 
based on accommodation, “in removing 
difficulties, in facilitating things, in 
adjusting yourself to them rather than in 
trying to make them adjust to you” 
(Corr., p. 27). She admitted it was ill- 
suited to the realm of painting. Yet she 
persisted. What Stuckey calls the 
“housecleaning” of their studio in 1867 
indicates that there were drawings from 
the early years (pp. 25-26). But the 
effort was undertaken by Madame 
Morisot because she needed to place 
canvases at Cadart’s (Corr., p. 26). She 
coaxed her daughters to sacrifice “art 
solely for art’s sake” (p. 28) in return for 
reputations, exhibitions, sales, and 
dared to give herself the “airs of a 
connoisseur” (p. 29). Neither cynical 
nor resigned, she was keenly aware that 
the only model for negotiating indepen- 
dence was male: “Men indeed have all 
the advantages, and make life comfort- 
able for themselves; | am not spiteful, 
but I hope there will be a compensation” 
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(p. 29). The language of psychoanalysis, 
given a feminist inflection in recent 
years most often in literary criticism, 
has developed elaborate ways of de- 
scribing the maternal role in fostering 
female specificity and development, or 
lack of it. This approach is not used in 
these studies, although the powerful 
introduction by Rozsika Parker and Gri- 
selda Pollock to Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
Journal (which Morisot read upon its 
publication in 1890) offers an idea of 
how it might be pertinent to her case.” 
The daughter’s oscillation between des- 
pair and stubborn self-determination 
might be considered in relation to her 
mother’s ambitions and frustrations. We 
might also want to consider the tone of 
Morisot’s statements about herself as 
part of a psychic and social constellation 
of acceptance and resistance to contem- 
porary expectations: self-doubt as a “re- 
moval” of ambition, self-deprecation as 
a “facilitation” of modesty, inability to 
accept praise wholeheartedly as an “ad- 
justment” to flattery. 

Morisot’s relationship to her sister is 
equally complex. Stuckey speculates 
that the time Morisot spent modeling for 
Manet and Stevens in 1868 and early 
1869 may have prevented her from sub- 
mitting paintings to the Salon of 1869 
(p. 26); the approaching end of her 
working relationship with her sister 
Edma, who was married in March, 
likely also played a part. Morisot suf- 
fered an undefined problem that caused 
an eye to swell, and her work stalled. 
Yet after renewed contact with Edma 
during the summer of 1869 in Lorient 
and the following winter in Paris, during 





Fig. 1 Berthe Morisot, Young Woman 
at a Window (The Artist's Sister at a 
Window), 1869, oil on canvas, 215 x 
1814”. National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, Alisa Mellon Bruce 
Collection, 1970. 
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Fig. 2 Berthe Morisot, Reading (The 
Mother and Sister of the Artist), 
1869-70, oil on canvas, 39% x 3214". 
Washington, D.C., National Gallery of 
Art, Chester Dale Collection, 1963. 





Edma’s confinement preceding the birth 
of her first child, Morisot emerged with 
the paintings that, so far as we know, 
announced her ability as figure painter. 

Edma appears in Young Woman at a 
Window (Cat., pl. 4) (Fig. 1) and with 
her mother in Reading (pl. 7) (Fig. 2); 
both paintings were exhibited at the 
Salon in 1870 and are now in the 
National Gallery, which owns the larg- 
est number of paintings by Morisot in 
this country. The former belongs to a 
genre of small interiors of women in 
white established by Stevens and others. 
And it revises the setting staged by 
Manet in The Balcony, for which Mori- 
sot had posed earlier, opening onto a 
balcony with a glimpse of geraniums 
behind an open shutter and of bright 
green awnings across the street. She has 
swung the scene around laterally, abjur- 
ing the frontality of Manet’s scene and 
the direct gazes of his figures. The thin, 
fluid application of oil, as if it were 
gouache or watercolor, will appear in 
many of the small paintings of the 
1870s; it creates a matte texture that 
hermetically seals the figure within the 
paint surface, which is lifted sporadi- 
cally by small accents of color, usually 
placed in patterned areas of upholstery 
and dress fabric. Here as elsewhere in 
her early figure paintings (Cat., pls. 5, 
14, 15, 17, 20; figs. 28, 29), Morisot 
captures the peculiar limpness of women 
enveloped in yards of cloth. An undula- 
tion of the surface between the angular 
human scaffolding beneath and the 
translucent mass of fabric above under- 
mines the picture’s function as a cos- 
tume piece. A certain kind of posture, 
not gesture, is portrayed; one that stops 


short of the ballroom coquetry found in 
most genre paintings, but that retains 
the sense of decorum that taught women 
to tilt their heads, avert their eyes, and 
fold their limbs and hands inward 
towards the body. 

The larger, double depiction of her 
mother and sister, Reading, visualizes 
Edma’s “confinement” rather literally, as 
Madame Morisot’s opaque black dress 
cuts a triangular wedge across the right 
frontal portion of the composition. This 
figure is notorious because of Manet’s role 
in “touching up” the head and dress at the 
last minute before it was sent to the Salon 
jury. Reports of such episodes recur in 
accounts of women artists.’ An ordinary 
enough event according to conventions of 
instruction, nonetheless it could be used as 
the basis for rejection at the Salon.'* And 
the fact that so many women painters 
record the intervention—as a sign of 
approbation as often as of critique— 
suggests that such episodes be seen as a 
particular mode of female “anxiety of 
influence.” The contrast between Edma’s 
pose here and that chosen by Manet for 
Morisot in Le Repos (1870) is instructive. 
Manet’s painting also was on view in 
Washington, positioned as a kind of for- 
mal introduction to the painter, hanging 
in the main gallery leading to a courtyard 
from which one entered the exhibition, 
hung in the side galleries. Edma’s lower 
body is slightly turned, but not twisted 
into the extraordinary S-curve Morisot 
herself endured sitting for Manet, after he 
abandoned a more erect, frontal pose. The 
footstool so noticeably missing in the deep 
shadow beneath Berthe’s extended foot is 
included for Edma’s portrayal, as it was 
for Manet’s Portrait of Eva Gonzales 
(National Gallery, London; 1870), also 
exhibited at the Salon of 1870. A measure 
of the relative propriety of these poses 
may be indicated by Manet’s assurance to 
Madame Morisot in an unpublished letter 
that he would exhibit Berthe’s portrayal 
under a generic title; “étude” was initially 
considered." Notwithstanding Morisot’s 
eccentric posture, she is visually presented 
as a femme du monde. The same ideal 
impinges upon Gonzalés’s portrayal in a 
different way, since there Manet sets up a 
tension between the person and the flower 
painter portrayed. 

Yet in the Manet family photo- 
graphic album the two women appear 
identically posed, wearing painter’s 
aprons, in cartes mounted beneath those 
of Manet’s wife, Suzanne Leenhoff, and 
a young Degas, both formally dressed 
(Fig. 3). Taken as a group, these images 
produce a set of symbolic options for 
representation, bounded by the location 
of women with the family and its social 
network, the frameworks of acceptable 
imagery, and the differentiation of male 








Fig. 3 Unknown photographers, 
Album of photographs belonging to the 
painter Edouard Manet, n.d., cartes de 
visite mounted in an album. Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Cabinet des 
Estampes Na.115. 








and female space. If Manet imagined 
Morisot in the aspect of a femme fatale, 
as she was rumored to appear in The 
Balcony (Corr., p. 36), or as a heroine of 
la vie mederae, as Banville was to 
describe her in Le Repos, her own paint- 
ings blunted such fantasy. They nego- 
tiate another vision of womanhood, one 
that invenis a realm of acceptance for 
conventional feminine activities while at 
the same time contemplating the 
“désoeuvrement” (“idleness”) that was 
the undesirable consequence of status as 
a bourgeois woman. There is in these 
various pictures no one position that 
Morisot as some unified self might occu- 
py; rather they represent a set of alter- 
natives and contradictions that mark the 
limits of expectation and possibility. If 
the photographs suggest still another 
role, the portrait of Gonzalés, reveling in 
a pronounced flourish of femininity, 
exists to restrain them. The rhetoric of 
these photographs apparently was not 
suited to transiation into paint; only by 
painting, as both these women did, could 
such a role be secured. 

During this phase of Morisot’s career, 
Edma had ceased being her working 
partner and first critic and had become 
instead her preferred model. This loss 
may have aggravated the incipient 
rivalry between Morisot and Gonzalès; 
the gain may have advanced Morisot’s 
skill as a figure painter, for which the 
only known previous preparation had 
been her practice of copying in the 
Louvre. Madame Morisot’s understand- 


ing of the limits of Berthe’s accomplish- 
ment foundered not on the threshold of 
professional achievement but of mar- 
riage, or more precisely, financial secu- 
rity, a concern no doubt compounded by 
the war. During the difficult years lead- 
ing up to Morisot’s participation in the 
first Impressionist exhibition in 1874, 
Edma remained confident that Berthe 
could become “independent”; their 
mother became skeptical (Corr., pp. 82— 
84). Twelve months after the death of 
her father, she married Eugène Manet: 
“I went through that great ceremony 
without the least pomp, in a dress and a 
hat, like the old woman that I am [33 
years old], and without guests” (p. 96). 

As the present exhibition amply dem- 
onstrates, Morisot’s figure paintings 
acquired power and fluidity in the mid 
1870s, as well as prismatic nuance and a 
uniquely active surface system of cross- 
hatched, overlapping, and gestural 
brushstrokes. Stuckey carefully charts 
the genesis and sequence of these paint- 
ings, providing the most comprehensive, 
if conventional, account to date of her 
oeuvre. Where possible, he identifies the 
paintings shown at seven of the eight 
Impressionist exhibitions, a task begun 
by The New Painting exhibition cata- 
logue of 1986,'° 

Adler and Garb’s chapter on Mori- 
sot’s participation in the Impressionist 
exhibitions is more concerned with the 
reception of her work, where they 
expand on the critical definitions of 
Morisot’s femininity. The absence of 
footnotes in their study, a condition pre- 
sumably imposed by the publisher, is 
particularly regrettable in this part of 
the book; fortunately, however, the cita- 
tions are allowed to signal their presence 
by the single quotes that punctuate the 
text. They also signal the extent to 
which the commercial interests of art- 
book publishing exerts pressure on the 
writing of history. Apparently the 
assumption is that the “general” reader 
should not be overtaxed and that the 
“serious” reader will bring along a pri- 
vate, mental archive. Can this divided 
readership then be reunited in visual 
delectation of the illustrations, 192 
within 128 pages of text? The commen- 
tary is continually crowded by them, yet 
the paintings rarely receive more than a 
perfunctory nod, as the text strains to 
serve its function as a series of road signs 
towards the plates. We seem to be in a 
period in which the market dictates not 
just the circulation of pictures but, 
increasingly, the terms of books about 
pictures. Such are the constraints on 
authorship in 1987, which Adler and 
Garb negotiate as well as possible. 

What may not be apparent even from 
the number and quality of color illustra- 





Fig. 4 Berthe Morisot, Winter, 
1879-80, oil on canvas, 29 x 23”. 
Dallas, Dallas Museum of Art, Gift of 
the Meadows Foundation Incorporated. 





tions provided in the exhibition cata- 
logue and Adler and Garb’s monograph, 
however, is the extraordinary vibrancy 
of the surface of Morisot’s paintings, the 
unusually high key of their color har- 
monies, and the haunting quality of the 
always indirect, veiled, or imploded 
gazes of her figures. Morisot’s surfaces 
are often described as “sketched,” and 
she does use the loaded brush as if it 
were fluid pastel. Yet one cannot really 
call the brushstrokes “woven,” for the 
gaps between them are as palpable as is 
the touch that places them there. As the 
catalogue essay by William Scott, “Mo- 
risot’s Style and Technique,” usefully 
reminds us, the exposed areas of 
unprimed canvas, now darkened, that 
Morisot began to use in the early 1880s 
originally would have appeared near- 
white, thus advancing the intervals and 
vacant edges of many paintings much 
more (p. 195). Still, they create a pulsa- 
tion of receding and advancing passages, 
which open out the tight, shallow spaces 
in which many of her figures are placed. 
The absence of abrupt tonal separations 
and the consistent middle-to-high value 
of her colors give the effect of a bound- 
less patterning of paint, pulling free 
from the figures and landscape depicted. 
Gathered together, what the paintings 
lose in individuality they regain in their 
evocation of a gradually developing 
series, with interaction their object. 
Within many of them are heads float- 
ing above bodies submerged in a net- 
work of colored strokes. In a number of 
Morisot’s paintings from the late 1870s 
through the mid 1880s, minimally artic- 
ulated facial features disturb the con- 
ventional interlocking transaction of the 
gaze. Pupils and lips often are glazed 
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with overlying accents of white or yel- 
low: Summer (c. 1878, Adler and Garb; 
pl. 43); Winter (1879-80; Cat. pl. 38) 
(Fig. 4). Glances often slide out of the 
paintings at odd angles, as if we were 
seeing the afterthought of a stare. At 
times, the eyes are shadowed by a hat, so 
that they seem to look out from a depth 
we cannot discern: The Lake in the Bois 
de Boulogne (Summer Day) (1879; Cat. 
pl. 45); Eugène Manet and His Daugh- 
ter in the Garden (1883; Cat. pl. 46); 
The Garden (1882 or 1883; Cat. pl. 45). 
At others, the face is nearly blank flesh, 
the eyes reduced to horizontal slashes: 
In the Garden (Women Gathering Flow- 
ers) (1879; Cat. pl. 37); Nursing (1879; 
Cat. pl. 41). The pressure of observation 
seems simultaneously to be resisted by 
the figures and inverted by the artist, 
who sinks the outward gaze back into 
surfaces of paint that screen and occlude 
it. This imploded gaze appears also in 
Morisot’s pastel Self-Portrait of 1885 
(Cat. pl. 55), where one eye socket 
simply collapses beneath a screen of 
diagonal strokes of orange and dull 
green. Here the theme of being looked 
upon, to which the postures of so many 
of her figures also seem to respond, 
declares itself, starkly. The extraordi- 
nary painting of Julie in a familiar 
upholstered chair, never before exhibit- 
ed, confers this apprehensive response to 
being observed on Morisot’s daughter as 
well (Julie with a Doll, 1884, Cat. 52). 
Shoved towards the bottom edge of the 
painting so that one foot tips up against 
the surface and the implied intrusion, 
Julie clutches a doll and leans back, the 
blur of her hands lifted as if in a gesture 
of protest and self-protection. Again, the 
eyes are reduced to two solid circles, 
sunk into the beautifully if sparingly 
modeled face. 

As in so many other areas of her work, 
this aspect of Morisot’s oeuvre requires 
some rethinking of even our most pro- 
gressive notions of modernity, especially 
in its Baudelairean guise. This project 
Adler and Garb undertake in a chapter 
aptly entitled “The Painting of Bour- 
geois Life,” which outlines the unlikeli- 
hood that women painters could adopt 
the role of the flaneur, the fugitive col- 
lector of urban imagery. For them, the 
call for contemporaneity thus was con- 
fronted in the private sphere. Indeed, 
Morisot’s work sits like an island of 
domesticity at the center of the wider- 
ranging iconography of city and country 
her colleagues produced. Even her land- 
scapes, as Adler and Garb hurriedly 
discuss in a final chapter, can for the 
most part be mapped according to the 
residences and travel patterns of the 
Morisot family. Yet at this point in the 
analysis, the single-mindedness of Adler 


and Garb’s attempt to define Morisot’s 
activity within the terms of contempo- 
rary social constructions of women 
reaches an impasse: 


Morisot is an interesting case. A 
bourgeois woman who prided her- 
self on her elegant and fashionable 
clothes, a mother and a wife who 
valued both these roles, a painter 
and colleague of the Impression- 
ists, she was able to use her situa- 
tion and her vision of the world to 
create a body of work, which, 
while indicating her tenacity and 
strength in being able to manipu- 
late her circumstances to advan- 
tage, also reflected the dominant, 
often stereotypical constructions 
of femininity of her time. (p. 102) 


The obstacle race becomes a labyrinth 
for its victim, leaving her little room to 
maneuver between barriers of constraint 
and mirrors of reflection. A way out 
might be found by taking into account 
one’s own resistance, the resistance that 
today’s feminist viewers feel to imagery 
like Morisot’s. It is perhaps founded on 
their suspicion that it reinforces patriar- 
chial order, often in exquisite, even 
deeply moving depictions of women’s 
traditional role. In short, we identify 
with the protagonist, but not with the 
imagery. The terms in which to respond 
to a woman painter who paints primarily 
images of women and children admit- 
tedly are not readily available.” Yet we 
must try to define with more precision 
how paintings by women as well as men 
create a seductive vision of conventional 
femininity and how the experience of 
living a “stereotyped” role was managed 
and in significant ways surmounted. 
Morisot’s insistence on visually chroni- 
cling Julie’s childhood and education, 
for example, involves more, | think, than 
a promotion of maternité. Her plans for 
illustrated reader for Julie (1883; Cat., 
fig. 71) and her critique of her niece 
Jeannot’s diary (Corr., p. 139) suggest 
an interest in girls’ education. It is possi- 
ble to see it as an accommodation, to be 
sure. But was it not also a negotiation of 
her own divided roles as mother and 
artist? Her pictorial rehearsal in the late 
works of Julie acquiring intellectual and 
artistic skills—reading, writing, music, 
and painting—-may relocate us in the 
realm of feminine “accomplishment.” 
Yet it also recalls Morisot’s beginnings, 
as if she could fix or even reinvent the 
terms of an ideal, unfettered progress 
though serial production of it in paint. 
Even Morisot’s insistence on the pasto- 
ral and on the innocence of childhood, in 
common with much women’s writing in 
the nineteenth century, may itself serve 
as a mode of critique. Morisot was no 


incipient feminist, and we cannot retro- 
actively grant her sympathy with Bash- 
kirtseff's active promotion of the rights 
of women artists in the pages of La 
Citoyenne.'* But this is the quandary 
and the unexpected largesse of a femi- 
nist art history, that its historical sub- 
jects do not come prefabricated as 
heroic and all-conquering. The chal- 
lenge will be to invent a language ade- 
quate for them, one different from 
modernism’s rhetoric of condemnation 
and approval. 
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La Farge and Remington 


John La Farge and Frederic Reming- 
ton: The Masterworks are exhibitions of 
such very different late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury American artists that they would 
seem to call for separate assessment. 
One exhibition focuses on the intellec- 
tual, aristocratic, European-oriented La 
Farge, who worked on traditional 
themes in the mediums of oil, watercol- 
or, illustration, murals, and stained 
glass; the other examines the practical, 
expansive, ‘““American’’-oriented Rem- 
ington, who made his subject the Ameri- 
can West in the mediums of oil, sculp- 
ture, illustration, and language. Yet 
these artists present similar problems in 
the historiography of American art. 
Partly because of their diversity, but 
even more because of the nature of their 
subject matter, the meaning of their 
achievement in the larger flow of Amer- 
ican art history has been problematic. 
This review will focus not on specific 
choices of works in the exhibitions or 
even on the decisions to hold the exhibi- 
tions in the first place—there is no doubt 
that these artists are worthy of atten- 
tion, and they are well treated by the 
curators’ selections—but on the inter- 
pretative strategies of the exhibition 
organizers. 

Until recently historians and critics 
had no doubts about these artists’ rela- 
tive significance. La Farge was beloved 
by late-nineteenth-century cosmopoli- 
tan critics, who wanted American artists 
to show a European aesthetic sensibility 
and please audiences with “discriminat- 
ing’ tastes. He continued to be 
appreciated after his death, inspiring 
exhibitions, articles, and, most recently, 
doctoral dissertations. In contrast, Rem- 
ington was the favorite son of no distin- 
guished critic. Thousands of readers of 
American magazines enjoyed his illus- 
trations, journalism, and fiction, 
hundreds of Eastern patrons bought his 
sculptures and paintings, and such East- 
erners as Theodore Roosevelt with 
expensively acquired ‘‘rough-and- 
ready” appreciations of the American 
West admired his work thoroughly. Yet 
he was dismissed in high art circles as an 
“illustrator rather than a painter,” and 
until quite recently that verdict held. 

In 1983, the exhibition and catalogue 
A New World: Masterpieces of Ameri- 
can Painting, 1760-1910, organized by 
Theodore E. Stebbins (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston), “rehabilitated” Reming- 
ton for mainstream consideration, 
through both association and reinterpre- 
tation. In a show presented as the fruit 
of connoisseurship, Stebbins gave Rem- 
ington equal weight with La Farge by 


featuring one “masterpiece” by each 
artist. The work by La Farge was a still 
life (Agathon to Erosanthe: A Love 
Wreath, 1861); that by Remington, a 
quiet, reflective—and very atypical— 
scene of trappers in the wilderness (Eve- 
ning on a Canadian Lake, 1905). The 
catalogue asserted that the previously 
unappreciated Remington could now be 
reevaluated on the basis of several pic- 
tures like this one: works that “depart 
from his usual subjects—the cowboy 
and Indian myths of the West-——[to] 
portray time, place, and character” (p. 
276). Remington was thus pulled into 
the charmed circle with creators of 
“masterpieces,” but only by repudiating 
his characteristic Western subject mat- 
ter. 

The curatorial teams of both exhibi- 
tions under review picked up this ball 
and ran with it. The La Farge cura- 
tors——-Henry Adams (active in the early 
stages of the project), William Truett- 
ner, and James L. Yarnall—-embraced 
every phase and medium of La Farge’s 
work, with 111 objects in five roughly 
chronological categories. The Reming- 
ton curators—-Michael Shapiro and 
Peter Hassrick——presented their exhibi- 
tion as a “Masterworks” show and 
included only sixty-six works, including 
twenty bronze sculptures and forty 
paintings. Yet both exhibitions gave 
privilege in their interpretative empha- 
sis to the “modernism” of their artist. 

The La Farge interpretative scheme 
was the more complicated of the two. 
The project presented the artist as a 
restless, complex, sensitive intellectual. 
The wall texts and object labels that 
guided the viewer in interpreting the 
artist’s varied career made repeated 
claims for the breadth and unusual 
sophistication of La Farge’s intellectual, 
social, and artistic-literary interests. 
The texts proclaimed that La Farge was 
an “immensely influential social and 
cultural figure” who had ties to such 
luminaries as Baudelaire, Henry James, 
and Henry Adams. So dazzling was La 
Farge intellectually, the viewer was to 
understand, that the artist’s “elaborate 
conversation served as a model for 
James’s complex literary style.” The 
central fact of La Farge’s artistic identi- 
ty, according to the panel texts, was his 
progressiveness. Not only did “La Farge 
alone of F9th-century American paint- 
ers [make] contributions that are 
comparable with progressive French 
developments,” which included “im- 
pressionistic techniques . . . a love of the 
primitive and exotic, a decorative bent, 
and a wish to reevaluate the fundamen- 
tal nature of sensation and expression,” 
but in crucial ways he was actually 
ahead of his European counterparts——in 
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collecting Japanese prints, devising new 
techniques in wood engraving, inventing 
opalescent stained glass, and writing art 
criticism that placed the psychology of 
seeing at its center. The exhibition 
material and catalogue essays only occa- 
sionally alluded to La Farge’s audience 
and reception, and they virtually 
ignored the social-political contexts in 
which he worked (contexts especially 
fascinating in relationship to those of 
Homer and Eakins). Of the catalogue 
essays (one each on the several mediums 
of La Farge’s work), only the fine study 
by Kathleen A. Foster, “John La Farge 
and the Watercolor Movement: Art for 
the ‘Decorative Age,” gave detailed 
attention to even the artistic contexts of 
his achievements. Despite his thorough 
embeddedness in his era, as evidenced 
by the very mediums in which he chose 
to work, La Farge was presented and 
praised as an artist apart; significantly, 
the provocative lead essay in the cata- 
logue, by Henry Adams, is “The Mind 
of John La Farge.” 

The strategies of the Remington exhi- 
bition, both on the walls and in the 
catalogue, were decidedly similar. 

Michael Shapiro and Peter Hassrick 
frankly conceived their work as a project 
that would bring Remington into the 
fold of canonized American artists. 
Arguing that it was the Western subject 
matter that had obscured his greatness, 
they carried out their task by focusing 
on his stylistic “modernism” and ignor- 
ing the implications of his subjects. 

As installed in Saint Louis, the exhi- 
bition was staged in a circuit of five 
galleries. A judicious selection of paint- 
ings and sculptures from Remington’s 
compressed career (he died barely 
twenty years into it) were displayed in 
roughly chronological order, with 
groupings in each room of related tonali- 
ties, compositional formats, and themes. 
The panel texts in each gallery directed 
the viewers’ attention to Remington’s 
stylistic “progress.” These texts also 
quoted Remington himself, which cre- 
ated rather curious cross signals such as 
that in the first room, in which Reming- 
ton’s pronouncement “I stand for the 
proposition of subjects” was followed by 
the curatorial explanation that Reming- 
ton chose the frontier as his subject 
because it was disappearing, but his 
accomplishments as an artist should be 
evaluated on other terms. These con- 
sisted of his technical innovativeness, his 
“openness to stylistic change, his ability 
to fuse disparate sources [in American 
and European turn-of-the-century art] 
into a profoundly original style, and his 
uninhibited embrace of the medium of 
sculpture.” The viewer’s progress 
through the exhibition was controlled by 





Fig. 1 Frederic Remington, The 
Bronco Buster, 1895 (copyright 
October 1, 1895, cast 1895-96), bronze 
(Henry Bonnard Bronze Company, cast 
no. 6), H: 2474"; Base: 20% x 714", 
Wallingford, Conn., Choate Rosemary 
Hall Foundation, Inc. 





these ideas, a phenomenon that occa- 
sionally required some judicious re- 
arrangements of actual chronology. The 
viewer saw the early Remington work- 
ing with a dark palette and tight details; 
then taking up an “American interpre- 
tation of French Impressionist Paint- 
ing,” with lighter palette and active 
brushstroke; next, creating sculpture 
that revealed a “hidden dialogue” “be- 
tween American subjects and European 
stylistic sources,” including veritable 
brushstrokes on the surface; penulti- 
mately, painting with heavier textures 
and simplified designs; and, finally, in a 
kind of apotheosis, adopting the colors 
and mood of the Symbolists. To leave 
the exhibition, one had to pass through a 
small space in which was displayed the 
large “heroic” Bronco Buster (Fig. 1), 
the third version of the sculpture in the 
exhibition and a work that brought the 
show full circle, since the original, 
smaller, Bronco Buster had been the 
first work on view. The message of the 
show was thus thoroughly garbled: the 
final work announced that Remington 
was not after all a stylist in the French 
manner, but an artist of the American 
West, with its cowboys, Indians, caval- 
rymen, and energy. 

To evaluate the arguments of both 
curatorial teams on their own terms is 
not difficult. La Farge was a path- 
breaker stylistically, and had an impres- 
sive intellect. His paintings are impres- 
sive, especially the still lifes (Fig. 2), 
and his stained glass is dazzling (as 
installed in the exhibition, it was a major 
achievement in exhibition design). Rem- 
ington is a good artist, a much more 


interesting painter than I had ever real- 
ized and an extraordinary sculptor. But 
both exhibitions’ loud touting of their 
hero’s artistic achievement as “modern” 
takes the viewer back to art history of 
two or three decades ago. Does La 
Farge, does Remington—-does Ameri- 
can art (and the art market)—continue 
to need this kind of “endorsement”? 
After all, it has been a long time since 
anyone seriously wrote of works in the 
French canon or in any other standard 
of measurement as “‘subject-less.” 
Would it not be appropriate for Ameri- 
can curators to move on to consider- 
ations of the relationships between 
technique, content, and meaning in the 
context of broad social and_ political 
experience that characterize art-histori- 
cal scholarship of the last decade in all 
fields? For example, a question that 
virtually begs to be asked of the Rem- 
ington material is whether the artist was 
changing stylistically simply to be 
“fashionable” or if instead the changes 
are evidence of new meanings for Rem- 
ington in the subjects themselves-—-the 
late cavalry marches, lone Indians, and 
cowboys in the desert. 

Although the questions the curators 
asked of their material sing similar 
refrains, the catalogues take different 
approaches to their role as accompani- 
ments to an exhibition. The La Farge 
catalogue is a book of record, aimed 
primarily at scholars, with exhibition 
check list, bibliography, numerous ap- 
pendices, and six essays by scholars long 
committed to La Farge, which essen- 
tially summarize earlier work. The 
Remington catalogue, on the other 
hand, although it contains a dazzling 
array of reproductions, including illumi- 
nating details, contains neither check 
list nor bibliography. Of the five 
essays—separate appraisals of Reming- 
ton in his various capacities (although 
not as illustrator)—-the most successful 
are the biography by David McCul- 
lough, appealing to both general and 
specialized readers, and Doreen Bolger 
Burke’s assessment of Remington “In 
the Context of His Artistic Generation,” 
a boon for art historians but instructive 
to general readers as well. The Reming- 
ton catalogue is fresh in style and pre- 
sentation (although not in its controlling 
idea), aimed for the general viewer. 

These assessments highlight the all- 
important issue of the audience for these 
exhibitions. The domination in the La 
Farge exhibition of the two motifs of La 
Farge’s social intellectuality and his sty- 
listic and technical modernism suggests 
that the curators conceived their 
audience as |) the spiritual descendants 
of turn-of-the-century La Farge enthu- 
siasts, people with intellectual and aes- 





thetic interests who would be impressed 
by La Farge’s “connections” and stylis- 
tic preciousness; and 2) art historians 
and educated viewers who would find La 
Farge’s “modernism” grist for their 
mill. This was fair enough. The presen- 
tation of Remington, however, was 
aimed to win over to the curators’ point 
of view a narrow audience-—perhaps toa 
larger extent than the curators realized 
a shadow aucience—-who assess art 
through lenses oriented to “quality” as 
defined some time ago by historians of 
later nineteenth-century French art 
interested in a “progression” in style 
(who in taking this stance denied the 
political dimension of art). Of the thou- 
sands of people who will have come to 
the Remington exhibition by the time of 
its triumphant final venue at the Metro- 
politan, perhaps 1 percent will have this 
esoteric, stylistically oriented point of 
view. It is true that nothing in the exhi- 
bition sequence prevents a viewer from 
enjoying and reconstructing the mean- 
ing of Remington’s career from any 
other angle. But nothing in the panel 
texts. the object labels, the recorded 
tour, or the catalogue is designed to help 
a viewer imagine that the meaning of 
Remington's career might be probed in 





Fig. 2 Jobn La Farge, Water Lily in Sunlight 


any other way whatsoever. Surely the 
publics who see these works deserve at 
least to have some questions raised 
about the myths that Remington worked 
with and the rhetoric with which he 
represented them. After all, viewers are 
seeing not the West but Remington's 
West. What is the relationship between 
his pictures and sculptures and other 
rhetorical interpretations of Indians, 
cowboys, and military expeditions dur- 
ing his lifetime? What about the inter- 
pretations of newspapers, for instance, 
or of photographers, of storywriters, and 
of such phenomena in popular culture as 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West show? Should 
not the viewer, whatever his or her level 
of sophistication, be prodded into think- 
ing about the meanings of subjects that 
are still so alive in our cultural bag- 
gage? 

Ultimately, the effect of such exhibi- 
tion strategy is to downplay the achieve- 
ment of the artist as artist. La Farge, for 
reasons that the curators exploited, will 
always have his audience. But, because 
of the size of his potential audience, the 
deflation of Remington is a more serious 
matter. In considering other artists, we 
do not ignore themes of childhood, 
urban life, or women-—to cite a few—as 
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beside the point. Why should Western 
subject matter be an exception? 
Whether they realize it or not, by mini- 
mizing subject, indeed by ignoring 
subject, the curators of the Remington 
exhibition have verified the specious 
argument of their shadow opponents 
that Western subjects are incompatible 
with “high” art. 

What may be the real problem with 
coming to terms with Remington is that 
continuing generations of Eastern (for 
which read “educated” or “‘cultivated”’) 
Americans, especially those of us today 
who are “custodians” of American art 
history, have not yet come to terms with 
Western experience. We are embar- 
rassed by it, consider it to be allied to 
“popular” culture, and have an elemen- 
tary understanding of the myths em- 
bodied in it. But can we understand 
Remington as an artist if we refuse to 
consider the implications for him and his 
audience, as well as for us, of the experi- 
ence he referred to in his work and the 
very ways he interpreted that experience 
through representation? 


Catalogues: John La Farge, ed. Henry 
Adams, Carnegie Museum of Art, 
Pittsburgh, and National Museum of 
American Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C./ Abbeville Press, 
1987. Pp. 280; 180 ills., many in color. 
$49.95 / Frederic Remington: The 
Masterworks, ed. Michael Edward 
Shapiro and Peter H. Hassrick, The 
Saint Louis Art Museum and Buffalo 
Bill Historical Center, Cody/Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc., 1988. Pp. 271; 66 color 
pls., 95 black-and-white ills. Paper, 
$24.95. 


Exhibition Schedules: JOHN LA 
FARGE, July 10-October 12, 1987, 
Washington, D. C., National Museum 
of American Art; November 7, 1987- 
January 3, 1988, Pittsburgh, The Car- 
negie Museum of Art; February 24- 
April 24, Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. 
/ FREDERIC REMINGTON: THE 
MASTERWORKS, March 11-May 
22, 1988, The Saint Louis Art Museum, 
June 17~September 5, Cody, The Buf- 
falo Bill Historical Center; October 15- 
January 8, 1989, Houston, The Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts; February 10-April 
16, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Professor of Fine Arts and History at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
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Artemisia Gentileschi 
The Image of the Female Hero 
in Italian Baroque Art 

Mary D. Garrard 


Artemisia Gentileschi, widely regarded as the most important woman artist 
before the modern period, was a major Italian Baroque painter of the seven- 
teenth century and the only female follower of Caravaggio. This richly illus- 
trated volume is the first full-length study of her life and work. Its scope is 
broadly interdisciplinary, drawing on classical mythology, theology, literature, 
drama, art theory, and psychology. 

In a lucid and compelling style, Mary Garrard shows that the artist's power- 
fully original treatments of mythic-heroic female subjects—Susanna, Judith, 
Lucretia, Cleopatra, the Allegory of Painting—depart radically from traditional 
interpretations of the same themes. 

The rape of Artemisia Gentileschi by the artist Agostino Tassi, a family 
friend, and the ensuing trial that she endured is one of the causes célébres of art 
history. In persuasive terms Garrard demonstrates that Gentileschi’s images 
of Judith and other female heroes offer models of psychic struggle and libera- 
tion in alien and repressive environments that would have been as relevant to 
the ongoing seventeenth-centry feminist debate as they are today. 

Appendixes include the first English translations of Artemisia’s letters and of 
an abridged transcript of the rape trial. 
354 illustrations, 24 in color. 


Cloth: $49.50 ISBN 0-691-04050-8 





Abridged Edition 
Jewish Symbols in the 
Greco-Roman Period 


Erwin R. Goodenough 
Edited, with a foreword, by Jacob Neusner 


This volume presents to a new generation of readers the most important 
portions of Erwin Goodenough’s classic thirteen-volume work, a magisterial 
attempt to encompass human spiritual history in general through the study 
of Jewish symbols in particular. Revealing that the Jewish religion of the 
period was much more varied and complex than the extant Talmudic literature 
would lead us to believe, Goodenough presented evidence for the existence 
of a Hellenistic-Jewish mystic mythology far closer to the Qabbalah than to 
rabbinical Judaism. Cloth: $35.00 ISBN 0-691-09967-7 





Titian and His Drawings 
With Reference to Giorgione and 
Some Close Contemporaries 


Harold E. Wethey 


Special prepublication price 
through 12/31/88: $95.00 


In this lavishly illustrated book, a leading authority on the work of 
Titian gathers the graphic works by the artist and his circle and provides 
a comprehensive account of their relationship to his career as a whole. 

Harold Wethey begins with an introductory survey of Titian’s life and art and 
goes on to explore the complex questions of authenticity that result from the 
association of Titian’s early work with that of Giorgione and others. Wethey 
then discusses Titian’s graphic oeuvre in separate chapters on portraiture, 
preparatory studies, nude studies, and landscapes, with one chapter devoted 
to Titian’s preparatory drawing for the famous lost mural The Battle of Spoleto. 

Following these text chapters is an extensive catalogue raisonné in three parts, 
which distinguishes the 51 drawings attributed to Titian from those by other 
identifiable masters and from those by anonymous artists. Also included is a 
useful chronological list of the artist’s graphic work. 

National Gallery of Art/Kress Foundation Studies in the History of European Art 
225 illustrations, 25 in color. Cloth: $125,00 ISBN 0-691-04040-0 





Picturing America, 1497-1899 
Prints, Maps, and Drawings 
Bearing on the New World 
Discoveries and on the 
Development of the Territory 

That Is Now the United States 
Gloria Gilda Deák 

Special prepublication price 

through 12/31/88: $195.00 


Gloria Gilda Deak’s comprehensive documentation of over a thousand 
maps, drawings, and urban views, selected from the New York Public Library's 
notable collection of Americana, makes her work a primary reference tool in 
the area of American historical prints. It will replace Stokes and Haskell’s 
American Historical Prints, which has been the chief reference in the field for 
more than half a century. 

For more than four centuries, graphic artists contributed to a wealth of 
woodcuts, engravings, etchings, aquatints, lithographs, and chromolitho- 
graphs that serve today as indispensable documents in the study of America’s 
history. In Dedk’s work a continuum of these images allows us to follow the 
cultural shaping of America from the time of the European discoveries to the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

Two volumes. 1200 illustrations, 16 in color. Cloth: $250.00 ISBN 0-691-03999-2 
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to, Associated University Presses, 1988. 
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Smithsonian Institution Press, 1988. Pp. 
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Blatti, Jo. ed., Past Meets Present: 
Essays about Historic Interpretation 
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DC, and London, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Press. 1987. Pp. x + 169; 9 black- 
and-white alls. $19.95; paper, $11.95. 


Boime Albert, Hollow Icons: The Poli- 
tics of Scudpture in Nineteenth-Century 
Art, Kent, OH, and London, Kent State 
University: Press, 1987. Pp. xi + 163; 51 
black-and-white ills. $18; paper, $11. 


Bolon, Carol R., Robert S. Nelson, and 
Linda Seidel, eds., The Nature of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Chicago and London, 
University of Chicago Press, 1988. Pp. 
xxii + 193; many black-and-white ills. 
$29.95. 


Bryson, Nerman, ed., Calligram: Essays 
in New Art History from France (Cam- 
bridge New Art History and Criticism). 
Cambridge and New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1988. Pp. xxix + 183; 
19 black-and-white ills. $39.50; paper, 
$12.95. 


Casteras, Susan P., [mages of Victorian 
Womanhood in English Art. Ruther- 
ford and Madison, NJ, Fairleigh Dick- 
inson University Press; London and To- 
ronto, Associated University Presses, 
1987. Pp. 191; 12 color ills., 147 black- 
and-white ills. 


Castleman, Riva, and Wolfgang Wit- 
trock,eds., Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec: 
Images of the 1890s, exh. cat. New 
York, Museum of Modern Art (distr. 
Little, Brown/A New York Graphic 
Society Book), 1985. Pp. 262: 84 color 
ills., 207 black-and-white ills. Paper, 
$22.50. 


Cate, Phillip Dennis, ed., The Graphic 
Arts and French Society, 1871-1914. 
New Brunswick, NJ, and London, 
Rutgers University Press in assoc. with 
the Jane Voorhees Zimmerli Art Mu- 
seum, Rutgers University, 1988. Pp. 
viii + 195; 26 color ills., 213 black-and- 
white ills. $35. 


Cate, Phillip Dennis, and Bogomila 
Welsh-Oveharov,Emile Bernard (1868— 
1941): The Theme of Bordellos and 
Prostitutes in Turn-of-the-Century 
French Art, exh. cat. New Brunswick, 
The Jane Voorhees Zimmerli Art 
Museum, Rutgers, The State University 
of New Jersey, 1988. Pp. 48: 46 black- 
and-white ills. Paper. 


Clark, Jane, with Patrick McCaughey, 
Sidney Nolan: Landscapes & Legends, 
exh. cat. Cambridge and New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1987. Pp. 
175; many color and black-and-white 
ills. $45. 


Clifford, James, The Predicament of 
Culture: Twentieth-Century Ethnogra- 
phy, Literature, and Art. Cambridge, 
MA, and London, Harvard University 
Press, 1988. Pp. xii + 381; several 
black-and-white ills. $30; paper, 
$15.95. 


Collins, Michael, Towards Post-Mod- 
ernism: Decorative Arts and Design 
since 1851. Boston, Little, Brown (A 
New York Graphic Society Book), 
1987. Pp. 176; 16 color ills., 150 black- 
and-white ills. Paper, $19.95. 


Corbin, George A., Native Arts of North 
America, Africa, and the South Pacific: 
An Introduction. New York, Harper & 
Row (Icon Editions), 1988. Pp. xxvii + 
313; 16 color ills., many black-and- 
white ills. $45, 


Courtney, Julie Schaffer, et al., Robert 
Keyser: Ten Years (1977-87), exh. cat. 
Philadelphia, Temple Gallery, Temple 
University, 1987. Pp. 36: 16 color ills. 
Paper. 


Cox, Christopher, Dorothea Lange 
(Aperture Masters of Photography, No. 


5). New York, Aperture, 1987. Pp. 96; 
42 black-and-white ills. $14.95; paper, 
$9.95. 


Critchley, E.M.R., Hallucinations and 
Their Impact on Art. Preston, Carnegie 
Press, 1987. Pp. 185; 14 black-and- 
white ills. Paper, £10. 


Croizier, Ralph, Art and Revolution in 
Modern China: The Lingnan (Canton- 
ese} School of Painting, 1906-1951. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1988. Pp. 
xxiv + 224; 4 color ills., 81 black-and- 
white ills. $35. 


Cummings, Paul, Dictionary of Contem- 
porary American Artists, fifth ed. New 
York, St. Martin’s Press, 1988. Pp. x + 
738; 149 black-and-white ills. $65. 


Cuno, James, et al., Foirades/Fizzles: 
Echo and Allusion in the Art of Jasper 
Johns, exh. cat. Los Angeles, Grunwald 
Center for the Graphic Arts, Wight Art 
Gallery, University of California-Los 
Angeles, 1987. Pp. 322; 3 color ills., 
many black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Curtis, Anthony, The Lyle Price Guide 
to Collectibles and Memorabilia. New 
York, Putnam Publishing Group (A 
Perigee Book), 1988. Pp. 512; many 
black-and-white ills. Paper, $11.95. 


Cutrer, Emily Fourmy, The Art of the 
Woman: The Life and Work of Elisabet 
Ney (Women in the West Series), Lin- 
coln and London, University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1988. Pp. xv + 270; 40 
black-and-white ills. $24.95. 


Danly, Susan, American Drawings and 
Watercolors from the Huntington Col- 
lections, exh. cat. San Marino, Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery, 1988. Pp. 
42; 10 color ills., 28 black-and-white ills. 
Paper. $10. 


Danly, Susan, and Leo Marx, eds., The 
Railroad in American Art: Representa- 
tions of Technological Change. Cam- 
bridge, MA, and London, MIT Press, 
1988. Pp. xi + 218; 131 color and 
black-and-white ills. $35. 


Davidson, Martha, Carlota Duarte, and 
Raúl Solano Núñez, eds., Picture Collec- 
tions: Mexico. A Guide to Picture 
Sources in the United Mexican States. 
Metuchen, NJ, and London, Scarecrow 
Press, 1988, Pp. xix + 292; 40 black- 
and-white ills. $49.50. 


Davis, Douglas, Photography as Fine 
Art (The Library of World Photogra- 
phy), new ed. Boston, Hill and Compa- 
ny, 1987. Pp. 224; 26 color ills., 157 
duotone ills. Paper, $16.95. 


Deanović, Ana, et al., Z. Meštrović (Rad 
Jugoslavenske Akademije Znanosti i 
Umjetnosti, Knjiga 423; Razred za 
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World Art: Themes of Unity in Diversity 
Acts of the XXVIth International Congress of the History of Art 
Irving Lavin, Editor 
The papers of the XXVIth Congress encompass the history of art from all periods. The seven sections deal with 
broad themes that transcend cultural differences and are uniquely perceptible through the discipline of art 
history. They are: Center and Periphery, Conceptual Designs, The Written Word in Art and as Art. The Artist, Art 
and Ritual, Art and National Identity in the Americas, and Preserving World Art. 
Est. 900 pp. 8!" x 11" Over 500 ill. 3-Volume Set $75.00 


Spirituality in Conflict 
Saint Francis and Giotto’s Bardi Chapel 
Rona Gotten 
Few saints have received so much attention as Francis of Assisi and few artists so much attention as Giotto di 
Bondone—and yet the master’s cycle of Saint Francis in the Bardi Chapel of Santa Croce has been little discussed. The 
same is true of the remarkable panel that now serves as the chapel’s altarpiece. In this book Goffen shows how the 
history of Santa Croce itself, which contains both of these works of art, parallels and summarizes the early history of the 
Order of Friars Minor. 220 pages 8A" x 11" 52 illus., 8 color plates $42.50 


Tempest and Shipwreck in Dutch and Flemish Art 
Convention, Rhetoric, and Interpretation 
Lawrence Otto Goedde 

In this systematic analysis of the storm at sea Goedde brings together a vast body of imagery and texts never before 
assembled, and with this imagery gains access to the ideas, values, and metaphorical associations that such pictures 
held for 17th-century viewers. It is of central interest to scholars of Dutch art and an essential historical background to 
anyone concerned with the picturesque, sublimity, and Romanticism in 18th- and 19th-century culture. 

300 pages 7" x 10° 150 illus. $42.50 


Illuminated Prophet Books 
A Study of Byzantine Manuscripts of the Major and Minor Prophets 
John Lowden 
An authoritative study of the manuscripts and a broad recognition of the problems of Byzantine book publishing and of 
previous scholarship, this closely focused examination sheds important new light upon almost every aspect of 
Byzantine culture. Its wealth of detail will make it the standard work on Byzantine manuscripts. A catalogue of 
manuscripts is included. 256 pages 8!" x 11" 135 illus., 8 color plates, 35 line drawings $50.00 


The Art of American Car Design 
The Profession and Personalities — “Not Simple Like Simon” 
C. Edson Armi 
Cars are perhaps the most ubiquitous and arguably the most dominant visual form of our century. They have 
shaped America like no other visual form, except perhaps the movies. But how often do we look at them as art 
objects? This book presents the first in-depth analysis of the car-design profession in this country. It includes the 
first series of interviews with America’s great car designers and is the first to approach them and their discipline 
from an art-historical pespective. In fact, this is the first time the actual process of designing cars has been 
seriously studied and where the personalities of the car designers have been explored with an eve on the effect of 
those personalities on the creative process. 312 pp. 7" x 10" Tie ill, $34.50 


Content and Context of Visual Arts in the Islamic World 
Priscilla P. Soucek, Editor 
Focusing on the question of meaning in the visual arts of the Islamic world. internationally known scholars deal with a 
wide variety of materials—ceramics, metalwork. stone carving. textiles, manuscript illustration, calligraphy, and the 
forms and decoration of architecture—and with topics that range in date from the 7th to the 17th centuries. 
288 pages 84" x H" 202 illus. $42.50 CAA Monograph XLIV 


Likovne Umjetnosti, Knjiga XIII}. Za- 
greb, Jugoslavenska Akademija Zna- 
nosti i Umjetnosti, 1986. Pp. 167; many 
black-and-white ills. Paper. 


De Forest, Roy, A Journey to the Far 
Canine Range and the Unexplored Ter- 
ritory beyond Terrier Pass. San Fran- 
cisco, Bedford Arts, 1988. Unp.; color 
ilis. $29.95. 


De Haan, Hilde, and Ids Haagsma, with 
Dennis Sharp and Kenneth Frampton, 
Architects in Competition: Interna- 
tional Architectural Competitions of 
the Last 200 Years. London and New 
York, Thames and Hudson (distr. W.W. 
Norton, New York), 1988. Pp. 219; 252 
color ills., 194 black-and-white ills. $65. 


De la Rasilla, Isabel Garcia, and Fran- 
cisco Calvo Serraller, eds., Goya: Nue- 
vas Visiones. Homenaje a Enrique 
Lafuente Ferrari, Madrid, Amigos del 
Museo del Prado, 1987. Pp. 415; many 
color and black-and-white ills. 


Drake, Nicholas, Fashion Illustration 
Today. London and New York, Thames 
and Hudson (distr. W.W. Norton, New 
York), 1987. Pp. 175; 166 color ills., 48 
black-and-white ills. Paper, $18.95. 


Ellis, Charles Grant, Oriental Carpets in 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia Museum of Art 
(distr. University of Pennsylvania 
Press), 1988. Pp. xxiv + 304; many 
color and black-and-white ills. $59.95. 


Essick, Robert N., William Blake and 
His Contemporaries and Followers: 
Selected Works from the Collection of 
Robert N. Essick, exh. cat. San Marino, 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, 1987. Pp. 75; many black-and- 
white ills. Paper, $5.95. 


Feinberg, Jean E., Perceiving the Gar- 
den: Robert Irwin at Wave Hill, exh. 
cat. Bronx, NY, Wave Hill, 1987. Pp. 
32; 2 color ills., several black-and-white 
ills. Paper. 


Fels, Thomas Weston, Destruction and 
Destiny. The Photographs of A.J. Rus- 
sell: Directing American Energy in War 
and Peace, 1862-1869, exh. cat. Pitts- 
field, MA, Berkshire Museum, 1987. 
Pp. 32; 12 black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Femenias, Blenda, et al., Andean Aes- 
thetics: Textiles of Peru and Bolivia. 
Selections from the Helen L. Allen Tex- 
tile Collection, School of Family 
Resources and Consumer Sciences, exh. 
cat. Madison, Elvehjem Museum of Art, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
1987. Pp. ix + 84; 8 color ills., many 
black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Ferrari, Enrique Lafuente, Anteced- 
entes, coincidencias e influencias del 
arte de Goya: Catalogo ilustrado de la 


exposicion celebrada en 1932 (Madrid: 
Sociedad Espanola de Amigos del Arte, 
1947), exh. cat., reprint. Madrid, Am- 
igos del Museo del Prado, 1987. Pp. 378; 
119 black-and-white ills. 


Fister, Patricia, with Fumiko Y. Yama- 
moto, Japanese Women Artists, 1600- 
1900, exh. cat. New York and Philadel- 
phia, Harper & Row in assoc. with the 
Spencer Museum of Art, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, 1988. Pp. 197; 8 
color ills., many black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $16.95. 


Fox, Daniel M., and Christopher Law- 
rence, Photographing Medicine: Images 
and Power in Britain and America since 
1840 (Contributions in Medical Stud- 
ies, No. 21). New York, London, West- 
port, CT, Greenwood Press, 1988. Pp. 
vii + 357; many black-and-white ills. 
$49.95. 


Fox, Howard N., Odd Nerdrum, exh. 
cat. Long Beach, University Art Mu- 
seum, California State University, 
1988. Unp.; 5 color ills. Paper, $7.50. 


Fragments of Young Swiss Art: 1987, 
exh. cat. Zurich, Union Bank of Swit- 
zerland, 1987. Pp. 339; many color and 
black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Frayling, Christopher, et al., The Royal 
College of Art: One Hundred & Fifty 
Years of Art & Design. London, Barrie 
& Jenkins (distr. David & Charles, Inc., 
North Pomfret, VT), 1987. Pp. 208; 
many color and black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $29.95. 


Fuchs, Rudi, Johannes Gachnang, and 
Franceso Poli,Standing Sculpture, exh. 
cat. Turin, Gruppo GFT for the Museo 
d'Arte Contemporanea del Castello di 
Rivoli, 1987. Pp. 250; 18 color ills., 
many black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Garvan, Beatrice B., Federal Philadel- 
phia, 1785-1825: The Athens of the 
Western World, exh. cat. Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art (distr. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia), 1987. Pp. 96; many color and 
black-and-white ills. $29.95. 


Gettings, Frank, Different Drummers, 
exh. cat. Washington, DC, Smithsonian 
Institution Press for the Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden, 1988. 
Pp. 156; many color and black-and- 
white ills. Paper. 


Glenn, Constance W., and Jane K. Bled- 
soe, eds., Arnoldi: Just Bronze, exh. cat. 
Long Beach, University Art Museum, 
California State University, 1987. Pp. 
56; 6 color ills., 30 black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $15. 


Goldscheider, Irena, Czechoslovak 
Prints from 1900 to 1970. London, Brit- 
ish Museum Publications (distr. Abner 


Schram, Montclair, NJ), 1986. Pp. 96; 
67 black-and-white ills. Paper, $19.50. 


Goodman, Nelson, and Catherine Z. 
Elgin, Reconceptions in Philosophy and 
Other Arts and Sciences. Indianapolis 
and Cambridge, Hackett Publishing 
Company, 1988. Pp. xiv + 174; 25 color 
ills., 7 black-and-white ills. $21.50. 


Greenstreet, Robert, and James W. 
Shields, Architectural Representation. 
Englewood Cliffs, Prentice Hall, 1988. 
Pp. ix + 166; 9 color ills., many black- 
and-white ills. Paper. 


Griffin, Leonard, and Louis K. and 
Susan Pear Meisel, Clarice Cliff: The 
Bizarre Affair. New York, Harry N. 
Abrams, 1988. Pp. 80; 85 color ills., 80 
black-and-white ills. Paper, $19.95. 


Hardin, C.L., Color for Philosophers: 
Unweaving the Rainbow. Indianapolis, 
Hackett Publishing Company, 1988. Pp. 
xxiii + 243; 6 color ills., several black- 
and-white ills. $32.50; paper, $16. 


Harvey, Marian, Mexican Crafts and 
Craftspeople. Philadelphia, Art Al- 
liance Press, London and Toronto, 
Cornwall Books, 1987. Pp. 213; 29 color 
ills., many black-and-white ills. $40. 


Holm, Bill, Spirit and Ancestor; A Cen- 
tury of Northwest Coast Indian Art at 
the Burke Museum (Thomas Burke 
Memorial Washington State Museum 
Monograph 4). Seattle and London, 
University of Washington Press for the 
urke Museum, Seattle, 1987. Pp. 253; 
100 color ills., 20 black-and-white ills. 
$50; paper, $24.95. 


House, Charles, The Outrageous Life of 
Henry Faulkner: Portrait of an Appala- 
chian Artist. Knoxville, University of 
Tennessee Press, 1988. Pp. ix + 319; 16 
color ills., several black-and-white ills. 
$24.95. 


Hufford, Mary, Marjorie Hunt, and 
Steven Zeitlin, The Grand Generation: 
Memory, Mastery, Legacy, exh. cat. 
Seattle and London, University of 
Washington Press in assoc. with the 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhi- 
bition Service and Office of Folklife 
Programs, Washington, DC, 1987. Pp. 
128: 20 color ills., 80 black-and-white 
ills. $25; paper, $14.95. 


Ikuta, Yasutoshi, ed., The American 
Automobile: Advertising from the An- 
tique and Classic Eras, trans. Barbarine 
Rich. San Francisco, Chronicle Books, 
1988. Pp. 120; many color and black- 
and-white ills. $27.50; paper, $14.95. 


Jackson, Marion E., with Thalia Gou- 
ma-Peterson, Ruth Weisberg: Paint- 
ings, Drawings, Prints 1968-1988, exh. 
cat. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
School of Art and the Feminist Press at 
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In art the best is good enough. 


Goethe, Italian Journey 
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An Introduction 
Fifth Edition 

DALE G. CLEAVER 


Paperbound, 450 pages (teut.) 
| Available December 1988 








Praised by users through four previous editions, ART: 
An Introduction will be available for spring classes in a 
new Fifth Edition that is larger and more lavish than ever 
before. Retaining its popular two-part format that first 

| explores the basic principles of art and then presents a 
full but succinct survey of art history, the Fifth Edition 
features several key innovations. These include a larger 
format and a bold new design, an increased art program, 
and extensive glossary, and completely updated chapters 
on modern art. 





Just Published! 


THE CRAFT OF DRAWING 
A Handbook of Materials 


and Techniques 


DAN WOOD 
Paperbound, 192 pages 








An exciting new perspective for drawing courses, THE 
CRAFT OF D ING ts a practical handbook 
focused on the materials and techniques of drawing. 
Organized to be completely flexible in its topical 
presentation, this resource offers historical and sensible 
information, from choosing paper to selection of media, 
from surveying innovative processes to advising on 
development and presentation of a portfolio. Numerous 
photographs, drawings, and fine art reproductions are 
provided, including a four-page color insert. With THE 
CRAFT OF D ING, your students will be able to 


spend more time actually drawing. 


HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, Inc. 
HIR College Sales Office, 7555 Caldwell Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60648 
(312) 647-8822 
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the City University of New York (distr. 
Talman Company, New York), 1988. 
Pp. 52; 4 color ills., 12 black-and-white 
ills. Paper. 


Johnson, Deborah J., Shepard Alonzo 
Mount: His Life and Art, exh. cat. 
Stony Brook, NY, The Museums at 
Stony Brook, 1988. Pp. 63; 7 color ills., 
42 black-and-white ills. Paper, $16. 


Jonaitis, Aldona, From the Land of the 
Totem Poles: The Northwest Coast 
Indian Ar: Collection at the American 
Museum of Natural History. New 
York, American Museum of Natural 
History and the University of Washing- 
ton Press, Seattle, 1988. Pp. 269; 96 
color ills., 86 black-and-white ills. $35. 


Jones, Anne Hudson, ed. Images of 
Nurses: Perspectives from History, Art, 
and Literature. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1988. Pp. xxii + 
258; many black-and-white ills. $42; 
paper, $19.95. 


Jost, Hans Ulrich, et al., From Liotard 
to Le Corbusier: 200 Years of Swiss 
Painting, 1730-1930, trans. Tapan 
Bhattacharya, Denise L. Bratton, Karin 
Rosenberg, exh. cat. Zurich, Swiss 
Institute for Art Research for the Pres- 
ence of Switzerland Abroad, 1988. Pp. 
191; 65 color ills., many black-and- 
white ills. Paper. 


Kennelly, Brendan, Real Ireland, photo- 
graphs by Liam Blake. San Francisco, 
Chronicle Books, 1988. Pp. 113; 84 color 
ills. Paper, $12.95. 


Kenworthy, Richard G., The Italian 
Garden Transplanted: Renaissance Re- 
vival Landscape Design in America, 
1850-1939, exh. cat. Troy, AL, Depart- 
ment of History and Social Sciences, 
Troy State University, 1988. Pp. 69; 9 
black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Kling, Kevin, and Nadia Christensen, 
Ecuador: Island of the Andes. New 
York, Thames and Hudson (distr. W.W. 
Norton, New York), 1988. Unp.; 100 
color ills., | map. $40. 


Klotz, Heinrich, The History of Post- 
modern Architecture, trans. Radka 
Donnell. Cambridge, MA, and London, 
MIT Press, 1988. Pp. xiv + 461; 544 
color and black-and-white ills. $60. 


Lang, Daniel. Daniel Lang: Trees/ 
Water/Silence. A Selection of Paintings 
from 1975 through 1986, exh. cat. 
Cagli, Galleria BelloSguardo; New 
York, Sherry French Gallery (distr. 
Abner Schram, Montclair, NJ), 1986. 
Pp. 77; 47 color ills. $25. 


Larsen, Susan C., et al, American 
Abstract Artists: 50th Anniversary 
Print Portfolio 1987, exh. cat. Union, 
NJ, James Howe Gallery, Kean College 


of New Jersey, 1987. Unp.; several 
black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Laskin, Myron, Jr., and Michael Pan- 
tazzi, eds., Catalogue of the National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa: European 
and American Painting, Sculpture, and 
Decorative Arts, Vol. I, 1300-1800. 
Ottawa, National Gallery of Canada, 
National Museums of Canada (distr. 
University of Chicago Press), 1987. 
Text vol: pp. xx + 364; many black- 
and-white ills. Plate vol.: pp. 277; 269 
black-and-white ills. Boxed set, $97.50. 


Leiris, Michel, Francis Bacon, trans. 
John Weightman. New York, Rizzoli, 
1988. Pp. 128; 155 color ills. $19.95. 


Levin, Kim, Beyond Modernism: Essays 
on Art from the ’70s and ’80s. New 
York, Harper & Row (Icon Editions), 
1988. Pp. xiv + 258; 44 black-and-white 
ills. $24. 


Lippert, Catherine Beth, Eighteenth- 
Century English Porcelain in the Col- 
lection of the Indianapolis Museum of 
Art, exh. cat. Indianapolis, Indianapolis 
Museum of Art in assoc. with Indiana 
University Press, Bloomington, 1987. 
Pp. 280; 40 color ills., many black-and- 
white ills. $45; paper, $30. 


Little, Stephen, Realm of the Immor- 
tals: Daoism in the Arts of China, exh. 
cat. Bloomington, Indiana University 
Press in assoc. with the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, 1988. Pp. vii + 67; 7 
color ills, many black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $14.95. 


Manhart, Marcia and Tom, eds., The 
Eloquent Object: The Evolution of 
American Art in Craft Media since 
1945. Tulsa, Philbrook Museum of Art 
(distr. University of Washington Press, 
Seattle), 1987. Pp. 291; 160 color ills., 
142 black-and-white ills. $30. 


Maquet, Jacques, The Aesthetic Experi- 
ence: An Anthropologist Looks at the 
Visual Arts, paper ed. New Haven and 
London, Yale University Press, 1986. 
Pp. xi + 272; many black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $17.95. 


Marrinan, Michael, Painting Politics 
for Louis-Philippe: Art and Ideology in 
Orléanist France, 1830-1848. New 
Haven and London, Yale University 
Press, 1988. Pp. xxiii + 310; 8 color ills., 
239 black-and-white ills. $45. 


Matilsky, Barbara C., Classical Myth 
and Imagery in Contemporary Art, exh. 
cat. Flushing, NY, The Queens Mu- 
seum, 1988. Pp. 48; many black-and- 
white ills. Paper. 


McNaughton, Patrick R., The Mande 
Blacksmiths: Knowledge, Power, and 
Art in West Africa (Traditional Arts of 
Africa). Bloomington and Indianapolis, 


Indiana University Press, 1988. Pp. xxv 
+ 241; 8 color ills., 79 black-and-white 
ills., 2 maps. $37.50. 


Meech, Julia, with Christine Guth, The 
Matsukata Collection of Ukiyo-e 
Prints: Masterpieces from the Tokyo 
National Museum, exh. cat. New 
Brunswick, The Jane Voorhees Zim- 
merli Art Museum, Rutgers, The State 
University of New Jersey, 1988. Pp. 
126; 110 color and black-and-white ills. 
Paper. 


Millington, John, Tropical Visions. St. 
Lucia, London, New York, University 
of Queensland Press, 1987. Pp. 144; 
many color ills., some black-and-white 
ills. $39.95, 


Miyazaki, Manabu, The Animal Trail; 
Four Seasons of Wildlife Photography. 
San Francisco, Chronicle Books, 1988. 
Pp. 66; many color ills., Paper, $12.95. 


Moes, Robert J., Korean Art from the 
Brooklyn Museum Collection, exh. cat. 
New York, Universe Books, 1987. Pp. x 
+ 205; 16 color ills., 125 black-and- 
white ills. $32.50. 


Mourey, Jean-Pierre, ed., Figurations 
de l'absence: Recherches esthétiques 
(Université de Saint-Etienne, Travaux 
LX). Saint-Etienne, CIEREC, Universi- 
té de Saint-Etienne, 1987. Pp. 149; sev- 
eral black-and-white ills. F 135. 


Nasgaard, Roald, and I. Michael 
Danoff, Gerhard Richter: Paintings, 
exh. cat. New York, Thames and Hud- 
son (distr. W.W. Norton, New York), 
1988. Pp. 160; many color and black- 
and-white ills. $45. 


Nash, David, Wood Primer: The Sculp- 
ture of David Nash. San Francisco, 
Bedford Press, 1987. Pp. 68; 2 color ills., 
113 black-and-white ills. $24.95; paper, 
$15.95. 


Neuhaus, Robert, Unsuspected Genius: 
The Art and Life of Frank Duveneck. 
San Francisco, Bedford Press, 1987. Pp. 
xvi + 154; 45 color ills., 53 black- 
and-white ills. $49.95; paper, $29.95. 


Newman, Harold, Veilleuses: A Collec- 
tor’s Guide. A Definitive Review of 
Ceramic Food and Tea Warmers, 
1750-1860, enlarged and revised ed. 
New York and London, Cornwall 
Books, 1987. Pp. 174; 32 color ills., 294 
black-and-white ills. $45. 


North, Percy, Visions of an Inner Life: 
Abstractions by Will Henry Stevens, 
exh. cat. Atlanta, Emory University 
Museum of Art and Archaeology, 1988. 
Pp. 20; 6 color ills., 5 black-and-white 
ills. Paper, $7.50. 


Oldenburg, Claes, et al., A Bottle of 
Notes and Some Voyages, exh. cat. Sun- 


The Genius of the Future 


Essays in French Art Criticism 

By ANITA BROOKNER. The novelist and art historian Anita 
Brookner examines the art criticism of a number of noted 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century French writers—Diderot, 
Stendhal, Baudelaire, Zola, the brothers Goncourt, and 
Huysmans. “A highly original, lively work. ”—The Economist. 
Originally published in England in 1971 and never before 
available in paperback. 30 b&w illus. $9.95 


Beyond Words 


Images from 


America’s Concentration Camps 
By DEBORAH GESENSWAY and MINDY ROSEMAN. 


New in paper! “Here at last are not only vivid verbal memories 
but also clear visual recordings of [the internment of Japanese 
Americans during World War H}. . . . Deborah Gesensway 
and Mindy Roseman have collected . . . prison paintings by 
internees, ranging from comic caricatures to desolate land- 


scapes. .. . The result is not only beyond words, it is even 
beyond newsreels, since the moving hand of art is always 
present.”-—New York Times Book Review. 67 color plates, 


10 b&w photos. $18.95 paper, $29.95 cloth 


Russian Futurism through 
Its Manifestoes, 1912-1928 


Volume editor: ANNA LAWTON. Texts translated and edited 
by ANNA LAWTON and HERBERT EAGLE. With an Intro- 
duction by ANNA LAWTON and an Afterword by HERBERT 
EAGLE. The Futurist movement profoundly affected the 
course of twentieth-century art and culture. The character of 
Russian Futurism was uniquely revolutionary, and this col- 
lection makes available for the first time in English the writ- 
ings that supplied the theoretical bases for the movement. 
Included in the volume are all major manifestoes, declara- 
tions, and essays in the period 1912-1928, $12.95 paper, 
$39.50 cloth 


mell 


Greek Bronze Statuary 
From the Beginnings through 
the Fifth Century B.C 


BY CAROL C. MATTUSCH. In her comprehensive study of 
the style and techniques of bronze statuary during the Archaic 
and Classical periods, Mattusch illuminates the profound 
influence of this art form upon the art of later periods. 
165 b&w illus. $37.50 


An Introduction to Greek Art 


By SUSAN WOODFORD. New in paper! Woodford here sur- 
veys classical Greek sculpture and vase painting from the 
eighth to the fourth century B.C.—one of the richest periods 
of artistic creation in Western history. “Dr. Woodford im- 
parts a radiant luster to the Greeks and their artistic cre- 
ations, drawn from her special sensitivity to their inner 
spirit. ”—David Gordon Mitten, Harvard University Art 
Museums. 3 color plates, 25 b&w illus. $17.95 paper, 
$41.50 cloth 


The Rhetoric of Dreams 


By BERT O. STATES. In this lively and provocative book, 
States offers a new theory of the nature and function of 
dreaming. Throughout, he reveals an intense concern with 
the parallels between dreaming and art- making, maintaining 


that the two share the common function of image production 
and spring from the same “talent.” $22.50 


Lord I’m Coming Home 
Everyday Aesthetics in 


Tidewater North Carolina 


By JOHN FORREST. Forrest documents the entire aesthetic 
experience of the inhabitants of a small southern fishing vil- 
lage. He shows that the aesthetic shapes everyday behavior 
and is not exclusively the concern of an artistic elite. 66 b&w 
illus. $12.95 paper, $34.50 cloth 


pres? 


Call toll-free 1-800-666-2211 for credit card orders. 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 14850 


derland, Northern Centre for Contem- 
porary Art and The Henry Moore Cen- 
tre for the Study of Sculpture, Leeds 
City Art Galleries (distr. Rizzoli Inter- 
national, New York), 1988. Pp. 234; 
many color and black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $35. 


Peet, Phyllis, American Women of the 
Etching Revival, exh. cat. Atlanta, High 
Museum of Art, 1988. Pp. 72; many 
black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Pennington, Michael, An Angel for a 
Martyr: Jacob Epstein’s Tomb for 
Oscar Wilde. Reading, Whiteknights 
Press, 1987. Pp. xiii + 77; 28 black- 
and-white ills. Paper, £5.95. 


Penny, Nicholes, and Robert Flynn 
Johnson, Lucian Freud: Works on 
Paper. New York, Thames and Hudson 
(distr. W.W. Norton, New York), 1988. 
Pp. 127; 39 color ills., 77 black-and- 
white ills. $40. 


Pisano, Ronald G., Long Island Land- 
scape Painting, 1820-1920. Boston, Lit- 
tle, Brown (A New York Graphic Soci- 
ety Book), 1988. Pp. iii + 167; 100 color 
ills., 28 black-and-white ills. Paper, 
$24.95. 


Pittman, Helly, with Joan Aruz, Ancient 
Art in Miniature: Near Eastern Seals 
from the Collection of Martin and 
Sarah Cherkasky, exh. cat. New York, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1987. Pp. 80; many black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $7.95. 


Porter, Frank W., HI, Native American 
Basketry: An Annotated Bibliography 
{Art Reference Collection, No. 10). 
New York, London, Westport, CT, 
Greenwood Press, 1988. Pp. vii + 249; 
no ills. $39.95. 


Ramade, Patrick, et al., De Poussin a 
Picasso: Dessins Francais du Musée des 
Beaux-Arts de Dijon, exh. cat. Rennes, 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, 1988. Pp. 120; 
many black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Rawson, Jessica, Chinese Bronzes: Art 
and Ritual, exh. cat. London, British 
Museum in assec. with the Sainsbury 
Centre for Visual Arts, University of 
East Anglia (distr. Abner Schram, 
Montclair, NJ), 1987. Pp. 104; 8 color 
ills., many black-and-white ills. Paper, 
$19.50. 


Rubin, David S., Computer Assisted: 
The Computer in Contemporary Art, 
exh. cat. Reading, PA, Freedman Gal- 
lery, Albright College, 1987. Pp. 24; 11 
black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Rubin, David S., Peter Campus: Se- 
lected Works, 1973-1987, exh. cat. 
Reading, PA, Freedman Gallery, Al- 
bright College, 1987. Pp. 36: several 
black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Rubin, David S., and Louise S. Bross, 
William Baziotes: A Commemorative 
Exhibition, exh. cat. Reading, PA, 
Freedman Gallery, Albright College, 
1987. Pp. 24; 4 color ills, 8 black- 
and-white ills. Paper. 


Sandler, Irving, American Art of the 
1960s. New York, Harper & Row (Icon 
Editions), 1988. Pp. xix + 412; 9 color 
ills., 205 black-and-white ills. $50. 


Schneiderman, Stuart, An Angel Passes: 
How the Sexes Became Undivided. New 
York and London, New York University 
Press, 1988. Pp. 362; no ills. $27.95, 


Schrader, Barbel, and Jiirgen Schebera, 
The “Golden” Twenties: Art and Liter- 
ature in the Weimar Republic, trans. 
Katherine Vanovitch. New Haven and 
London, Yale University Press, 1988. 
Pp. 271; 31 color ills., 191 black-and- 
white ills. $35. 


Seefried, Monique, and Mary Cozine 
Woodward, The Fascination with the 
East: Early Photographs of Egypt, exh. 
cat. Atlanta, Emory University Mu- 
seum of Art and Archaeology, 1988. Pp. 
20; 12 black-and-white ills. Paper, 
$7.50. 


Shattuck, Roger, et al., Henri Rousseau, 
trans. Richard Miller, exh. cat. New 
York, The Museum of Modern Art (dis- 
tr. Little, Brown/A New York Graphic 
Society Book), 1985. Pp. 271; 66 color 
ills., 167 black-and-white ills. Paper, 
$19.95. 


Silbergeld, Jerome, Mind Landscapes: 
The Paintings of C. C. Wang, exh. cat. 
Seattle and London, Henry Art Gallery, 
University of Washington and the Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1987. Pp. 
132; 65 color ills., 25 black-and-white 
ills. $40; paper, $19.95. 


Simota, Jan, et al., Panorama of Czech 
Fine Arts, trans. Jessie Kocmanova. 
Prague, Panorama Publishing House in 
assoc. with the Union of Czech Artists 
and the Czech Fine Arts Fund, 1986. 
Pp. 160; many color and black-and- 
white ills. Paper. 


Spencer, Herbert, ed., The Liberated 
Page: A Typographical Anthology. San 
Francisco, Bedford Press, 1987. Pp. 243; 
many black-and-white ills. $39.95; pa- 
per, $19.95. 


Stapleton, Constance, Crafts of Ameri- 
ca. New York, Harper & Row, 1988. 
Pp. xx + 343; many black-and-white 
ills. Paper, $19.95. 


Stokvis, Willemijn, Cobra: An Interna- 
tional Movement in Art after the Sec- 
ond World War, trans. Jacob C.T. Voor- 
thuis. New York, Rizzoli, 1988. Pp. 128; 
123 color ills., many black-and-white 
ills. $19.95, 


Stoumen, Leu, Journey to Land’s End: 
A Paper Movie. Berkeley, Celestial 
Arts, 1988. Pp. 157; many black-and- 
white ills. $19.95; paper, $9.95. 


Sweetman, John, The Oriental Obses- 
sion: Islamic Inspiration in British and 
American Art and Architecture, 1500- 
1920 (Cambridge Studies in the History 
of Art). Cambridge, London, New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 
1988. Pp. xviii + 327; 12 color ills., 148 
black-and-white. $79.50. 


Taylor, Katrina V.H., Russian Art at 
Hillwood. Washington, DC, Hillwood 
Museum (distr. University of Washing- 
ton Press, Seattle), 1988. Pp. 96; 100 
color ills., 55 black-and-white ills. $25; 
paper, $14.95. 


Thompson, M.W., The Decline of the 
Castle. Cambridge and New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1987. Pp. 
viii + 211; 115 black-and-white ills. 
$29.95. 


Tickner, Lisa, The Spectacle of Women: 
Imagery of the Suffrage Campaign, 
1907—14. Chicago and London, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1988. Pp. xii + 
334; 16 color ills., 118 black-and-white 
ills. $37.50. 


Treuherz, Julian, et al, Hard Times: 
Social Realism in Victorian Art, exh. 
cat. London, Lund Humphries; Mt. Kis- 
co, NY, Moyer Bell in assoc. with the 
Manchester City Art Galleries, 1987. 
Pp. 152; 8 color ills., many black-and- 
white ills. Paper, $18.95. 


Twombly, Robert, ed., Louis Sullivan: 
The Public Papers. Chicago and Lon- 
don, University of Chicago Press, 1988. 
Pp. xxii + 257; | black-and-white ill. 
$29.95. 


Uhr, Horst, The Collections of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts: German Draw- 
ings and Watercolors, including Aus- 
trian and Swiss Works. New York, 
Hudson Hills Press in assoc. with the 
Founders Society, Detroit Institute of 
Arts, 1987, Pp. 295; 32 color ills., 163 
black-and-white ills. $50. 


Weber, Nicholas Fox, Warren Brandt. 
New York, Hudson Hills Press, 1988. 
Pp. 118; 68 color ills, 16 black-and- 
white ills. $50. 


Weisberg, Gabriel P., Stile Floreale: 
The Cult of Nature in Italian Design, 
exh. cat. Miami, The Wolfsonian Foun- 
dation (distr. University of Washington 
Press, Seattle), 1988. Pp. 127; 79 color 
ills., 59 black-and-white ills. $45; paper, 
$24.95. 


Weiss, Ila, Poetic Landscape: The Art 
and Experience of Sanford R. Gifford 
(American Arts Series}. Newark, Uni- 
versity of Delaware Press: London and 
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New Titles from THE METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


Degas 


Five years in the making, the catalogue for the major retrospective 


exhibition opening in October at the Metropolitan Museum of 


the work of the great Impressionist artist Edgar Degas. 
Comprehensive in scope and definitive in nature, this impor- 
tant volume unites the various facets of Degas’s artistic person- 
ality and presents his oeuvre as a totality. Each of the 392 works 
exhibited —in all media, representing every aspect of the artist’s 
career ~is fully illustrated and documented. Included are essays 
by four distinguished scholars, as well as previously unpublished 
letters and hundreds of documents that provide an unparalleled 
source of information on the life of this protean artist. Chronolo- 
gies, bibliographies, lists of exhibitions, indexes. 640 pages, 728 


illus. (281 in full color). 9” x 12”. (MMA/ National Gallery of 
Canada) f 
Cloth. Special Museum price (E0475X) $45.00 
(through Jan. 8, 1989) 
Paper. (Eo476X) $35.00 


Boccioni 

by Ester Coen 

A synthesis spanning the meteoric and varied career of the major 
Italian artist Umberto Boccioni (1882-1916), a foremost theorist 
and practitioner of Futurism, a movement that extolled the beau- 
ties of the speed and dynamism of modern technology. Published 
in conjunction with the current retrospective at the Metropol- 
itan Museum, which surveys Boccioni’s work and includes about 
sixty paintings, cighty drawings, three sculptures, and a group 
of graphic works, all of which are reproduced in the present 
volume, 

The author’s introduction provides a short biography of Boc- 
cioni and presents an important examination of Futurism and its 
interaction with other artistic movements of the early zoth centu- 
ry. Manifestoes, bibliography, list of exhibitions. 328 pages, 203 
ulus. (72 in full color). 914" x u”. Regular price, $65.00. 

Cloth. (MMA/Harry N. Abrams, Inc.) 

Special Museum price (E0477X) $39.95 
Paper. (MMA) (Eo47 aX) $29.95 
Fragonard 
by Pierre Rosenberg 
Considered a true symbol of 18th-century France, Jean-Honoré 
Fragonard has also been described by a number of modern critics 
as the father of Impressionism and the first action painter: the 
progenitor of modern art. 

In this lavishly illustrated exhibition catalogue, Pierre Rosen- 
berg, Chief Curator at the Louvre, offers a significant reevalua- 
tion of Fragonard and establishes a new chronology of his life and 
work that will form the basis for all future scholarship. Intensively 
researched and documented, the volume includes about 1,000 
comparative illustrations of related works by Fragonard and by 
his contemporaries to support Rosenberg’s in- depth discussion 


of more than 300 paintings, drawings, and prints by the artist, 


many of them newly attributed and dated. Bibliography, indexes. 

640 pages, 1,193 illus. (r41 in full color). 9" x 1⁄4”. 

Cloth. (MMA/Harry N. Abrams, Inc.) Regular price, $85.00. 
Special Museum price (E0473X) $60.00 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Special Service Office, Middle Village, N.Y. 11381 


Paul Klee: The Berggruen Klee Collection 
in The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
by Sabine Rewald, with an introductory piece by Heinz Berggruen 
This distinguished collection spans the entire career of Paul Klee 
and includes oil paintings, watercolors, and drawings, all shown 
in full-page color reproductions in the present volume. Many of 
these ninety works are completely unknown and are published 
here for the first time. The text provides extensive commentary on 
each of the works and includes a candid interview with the artist’s 
son, Felix. Also featured are photographs of the Klee family and 
quotes from Klee’s letters. Bibliography, nee: index, 
notes. 320 pages, 339 illus. (103 in full color). 8%" x 11” 
Cloth. (MMA/Harry N. Abrams, Inc.) Regular price, $50.00. 
Special Museum price (Eo4s2X) $45.00 


Dutch and Flemish Paintings from the Hermitage 

Forewords by Boris Piotrovsky, Philippe de Montebello, 

and James N. Wood; introduction by Irina Sokolova 

Portraits, landscapes, genre scenes, biblical scenes, still lifes, and 

interior scenes are represented in this brilliant overview of an un- 

usually rich period in art history. Fifty-one works are reproduced 

in full color and are accompanied by informative texts written by 

members of the curatorial staff of the Hermitage. Bibliography, 

list of exhibitions. 160 pages, 66 illus. (62 in full color). 8%” 

xt”. Cloth. (MMA/Harry N. Abrams, Inc.) Regular price, $35.00. 
Special Museum price (Eo471X) $29.50 


Paper. (MMA) (Eo472X) $19.95 


Cuneiform Texts in The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

edited by Ira Spar 

The Metropolitan Museum’s collection of over s00 early texts and 
tablets will be published for the first time in this new series. 

Volume I: Tablets, Cones, and Bricks of the Third and Second 

Millennia B.C. 

Volume I presents 120 commercial and legal texts of ancient Meso- 
potamia in both transliteration and translation, along with draw- 
ings and selected photographs of the tablets, as well as descrip- 

tions, drawings, and photographs of the seal impressions appear- 
ing on them. Index of proper names and professions. 410 pages, 
250 illus. 8%" x n”. Cloth. (MMA) (E0463X) $60.00 


For a complete, free listing of Metropolitan Museum scholarly publi- 
cations, write to the Museum address at the bottom of this ad, and 
request catalogue #3000. 


ORDERING INFORMATION 


Orders from individuals: To order by mail, send a check to the Museum 
address given below. (Checks must be in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. 
bank.) 

Shipping charges: For orders under $16.00, $2.95; from $16.90 to 
$30.99, $3.95; from $31.00 to $40.99, $4.95; from $41.00 to $50.99, 
$5.95; from $51.00 to $75.99, $6.95; and $76.00 or more, $7.95. 

Add sales taxes for deliveries in New York Stare, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut only. 

Orders from booksellers and educational institutions: Orders must be 
addressed to the copublisher/distributor where one is given. Orders for 
books published exclusively by the Museum should be addressed as fol- 
lows: ia the U.S. and Canada, Institutional Sales Dept. at the Museum 
address given below; elsewhere, Feffer & Simons, Inc., 114 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036-7794. 

Shipping charges: Please contact above addresses for charges. 


Toronto, Associated University Presses, 
1987. Pp. 377; 32 color ills., many black- 
and-white iils. $75. 


Werenskiold, Marit, The Concept of 
Expressionism: Origin and Metamor- 
phosis, trans. Ronald Walford. Oslo and 
Bergen, Universitetsforlaget, 1984. Pp. 
xi + 251; 8 color ills., 50 black-and- 
white ills. 


Williams, Reba and Dave, American 
Screenprinis, exh. cat. New York, 
National Academy of Design, 1987. Pp. 
72; 40 color and black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $10. 


Wollheim, Richard, Painting as an Art 
(The A.W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine 
Arts, 1984; Bollingen Series XXXV.33). 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1987. Pp. 334; 30 color ills., 358 black- 
and-white ills. $45. 


Letter to the Editor 


In 1985, when Edmund Pillsbury, 
director of the Kimbell Art Museum, 
invited us to be guest curators for an 
exhibition of Maya art, he told us that 
the Kimbel! sought a theme-specific 
show to introduce such a specialized 
subject to the general public. Moreover, 
he specified that the accompanying pub- 
lication should be a book about Maya 
art that would have a life after the 
exhibition had ended: it was not to be a 
traditional exhibition catalogue in 
which greatest emphasis would be 
placed on the histories of individual 
objects. For The Blood of Kings we 
chose to present a view of Maya history 
based on statements made by the Maya 
about themselves. The themes we 
selected emerged from the preoccupa- 
tions expressed in Maya writing and 
imagery. Although we knew that we 
would say a great deal to our colleagues 
in The Blood of Kings, our goal and our 
charge was to write a book for the 
general public. 

In her recen: critique of the exhibition 
and book (Spring 1988), Cecelia Klein 
complains that we succeeded in this very 
endeavor. She condemns the book for its 
importance and acclaim, and she jeers at 
the word “revolutionary,” often applied 
to The Blood ef Kings in the press. We 
ourselves use the word only once in the 
text, to explain that present understand- 
ing of the Maya was a gradual and 
recently developed one: 


The title aad point of view put 
forth in this study are revolution- 
ary. The heretofore popular view 
of the Classic Maya has never 
taken into account such preoccu- 
pations as blood and bloodlines, 
nor has it emphasized the individ- 


ual rulers prominent in Maya his- 
tory. As this new understanding of 
the Maya has emerged over the 
past twenty-five years, many 
people have been repulsed by such 
convincing evidence of human sac- 
rifice and blood offerings and have 
drawn away from such a tangible 
or realistic view of the Maya. (p. 
15) 


The “revolution” of The Blood of 


Kings is that the historical writings of 
the Maya can now be read. The art of 
Maya royalty provides the sources for 
the themes of the exhibition and book, in 
particular works of art bearing writing 
or works whose meaning is revealed by 
that writing. History is always a con- 
structed phenomenon, and certainly the 
Maya promoted and constructed a pub- 
lic history for their own purposes. We 
now read their writings and accept them 
as the primary source about the Maya. 
Klein believes that to read these texts 
and accept them as primary sources 
explaining imagery is naive: she offers 
us instead the current academic fashion 
of deconstruction and she cites to us as 
authorities scholars whose work has cir- 
cumvented decipherment and its 
implications. 

Klein criticizes us for organizing “an 
exhibition of superbly crafted elite 
objects” and says that “the ‘master- 
piece, by Western definition almost 
always produced for the upper classes, 
only further precludes a realistic view of 
Maya culture as a whole.” This is a 
Western, Marxist presumption about 
art and society that we fundamentally 
reject: we believe that Maya art and the 
messages encoded in it were engaged 
with Maya society at all levels. 

The Blood of Kings was not a forum 
for disproving or dismissing all compet- 
ing points of view of the Maya: it was 
the vehicle for setting forth our own 
interpretation of Maya art. Klein criti- 
cizes us for not assessing all competing 
points of view and for citing our sources 
in footnotes, rather than listing names of 
interest to other specialists where she 
would prefer to see them—in the body of 
the text. Of the faults she cites, we 
acknowledge the omission from our foot- 
notes of Peter Furst’s article on the 
Vision Quest. We have apologized to 
him privately and now do so publicly; 
the citation of his work appears on p. 
185 of all copies of The Blood of Kings 
printed after September 1986. We are 
baffled, however, by Klein’s criticism 
that we failed to cite other sources, 
particularly since many of the articles 
she recommends to us appeared after 
The Blood of Kings went to press in 
December 1985. 


According to Klein, The Blood of 
Kings so effectively promotes the Maya 
that other Mesoamerican cultures will 
be made to appear “primitive” in com- 
parison. She bemoans our lack of atten- 
tion to the Aztecs and to the scholars 
who investigate them. Books can and 
should be written on the relationship of 
Aztec and Maya thought, religion, and 
ritual behavior, but The Blood of Kings 
is a book about the Maya. Worse yet, 
Klein fears, other Precolumbian art his- 
torians will fail to find success when 
competing with Mayanists. If The 
Blood of Kings draws attention to the 
Maya, then it has done its job well, and 
if it has any effect on Precolumbian 
studies in general, it will probably be to 
draw attention to the field as a whole, a 
situation that should benefit any special- 
ist. Klein is all too transparent when she 
writes that other Mesoamericanists 
“cannot help simultaneously resenting 
and envying the attention and opportu- 
nities that have fallen—-and will 
continue to fall—to Mayanists. . .” 

Cecelia Klein condemns us for having 
dedicated this book to Gillett Griffin. It 
can only be because he is a known 
collector, she says, and by innuendo, she 
vilifies Griffin, The Blood of Kings, and 
distorts our motivation. When we dedi- 
cated The Blood of Kings to Gillett 
Griffin, we knew that there would be 
persons who would consider this a politi- 
cal act. We dedicated The Blood of 
Kings to him to show our deep affection. 
Gillett Griffin was Mary Miller’s under- 
graduate mentor at Princeton and Linda 
Schele’s first advocate in this field. If 
there is a political aspect in this dedica- 
tion, it is that such bonds are more 
important than the fulfillment of the 
political agendas of others in the no-win 
arguments over the propriety of 
studying the whole corpus of Precolum- 
bian objects. Klein presumes that she 
has staked out the ethical territory in 
Precolumbian art, but there is a more 
important issue she overlooks: the right 
of scholars to carry out studies without 
being subjected to the threat of charac- 
ter assassination by unsubstantiated 
rumor. 

In retrospect and under direct attack 
of this kind, we stand by our decisions in 
1985 and 1986. Furthermore, we stand 
by The Blood of Kings as an exhibition 
and as a book on Maya art. We submit 
both to the judgment of time. 


Linda Schele 
University of Texas at Austin 


Mary Ellen Miller 
Yale University 


Oxford 


Sixteenth-Century Tuscan Drawings 
from the Uffizi 

ANNAMARIA PETRIOLI TOFANI, Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence, and GRAHAM SMITH, University of Michigan 
This volume contains reproductions of 100 l6th-century 
Master Drawings from the outstanding holding of the 
Uffizi Gallery in Florence. It provides a broad view of 
drawing styles and functions in Tuscany ranging from 
High Renaissance to Early Baroque, and includes works 
by such artists as Fra Bartolommeo, Vasari, and 
Michelangelo. 

1988 272 pp.; 100 4-color plates 

cloth $65.00 paper $35.00 


The Renaissance of Gravure 

The Art of S.W. Hayter 

Edited by P.M.S. HACKER, St. John’s College, Oxford 
“The most influential printmaker of the first half of the 
century” —The New York Times Published to coincide with 
a major retrospective of Hayter’s prints, at the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, this volume presents six essays surveying 
his work and contribution ta modern art. ` j 
November 1988 136 pp.; 30 pp. color plates, 

39 pp. b&w plates paper $26.00 


Kalila wa Dimna 

An Animal Allegory of the Mongol Court: The Istanbul 
University Album 

JILL SANCHIA COWEN 

“The pictures in the Istanbul album, of extraordinary 
artistic merit, are among the most exciting and dynamic 
illustrations of animal fables. A most worthy project.’ — 
Marie Swietochowski, Metropolitan Museum Of Att New 
York. The Kalila wa Dimna, animal tales known in the 
West through Les Fables of La Fontaine, can be traced to 
4th-century India. This book, a lively translation of the 
tales and a study of fifty paintings from the original 
manuscript, explores the ways in which the artists en- 
tiched and expanded the content of the fables, revealing 
a uniquely personal and mystical interpretation. 
January 1989 224 pp.; 75 ht; 20 4-color plates $40.00 


Johan Christian Dahl 1788-1857 
Life and Works 

Volumes 1-3 (cased set) 

MARIE BANG 

This three volume set represents a breakthrou zh in 
research on Johan Christian Dahl (1788-1857). Malus 1 
surveys his life and work. Volumes 2 and 3 present a 
caialogue raisonné of Dahl's oil paintings, comprising 1300 
entries, with full lists of doubtful attributions. 

(A Norwegian University Press Publication) 

May 1988 1300 pp.; 1400 illus. $295.00 3-volume set 


The Glory of the Page 


Medieval & Renaissance Illuminated Manuscripts from 
Glasgow University Library 

Introduction and Catalogue by NIGEL THORP, Glasgow 
University Library 

Providing an unparalleled opportunity to study the 
development of the art of bak illumination, this volume 
describes and illustrates the priceless collection of medie- 
val manuscripts and early printed books held by the 
Glasgow University Library. It encompasses a wide 
variety of texts; from the Bible and Psalters to the poetry 
of Chaucer and Petrarch, and brings to life the splendid 
art of book illumination from Charlemagne to the 
Renaissance. 

1988 228 pp.; 230 illustrations, 44 in color $48.00 


To order, send check or money order to: 
Humanities and Social Sciences Marketing Department 


Oxford University Press 


200 Madison Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10016 


or call (212) 889-0206 to order by credit card 
























Charleston Antebellum 
Architecture and Civic Destiny 
Kenneth Severens 

With its lively prose and copious illustra- 
tions, this book offers the general reader an 
unparalleled introduction to Charleston’s 


magnificent architectural legacy. 
384 pages, illustrations, $49.95 


The Outrageous Life 
of Henry Faulkner 
Portrait of an Appalachian Artist 
Charles House 

This absorbing biography of the Kentucky 
painter sheds light on the tragic tensions 
experienced by the artist in contemporary 


America. 
352 pages, illustrations, 16 in color, $24.95 





Coming in the Spring of 1989! 
Art and Popular Religion 
in Evangelical America, 
1915-1940 

Robert L. Gambone 


304 pages, illustrations, $39.95 





The 
University of 

Tennessee Press 
Knoxville 37996-0325 





fede C nell 


Clyde Connell 

The Art and Life of a 
Louisiana Woman 

By Charlotte Moser 


The first study of Clyde Con- 
nell, a woman who overcame 
the southern female stereotype 
to become a civil rights activist 
in the 1950s and who in her 
sixties became an important re- 
gional sewlpter. Her life and art 
reveal tke commitment and per- 
severance an isolated and un- 
encouraged artist maintained to 
realize her creative potential. 
Frequently compared by the 


» Louse Nevelson, 





erihes 
Connell 
awards for her work, including 






ceived many 


Distinguished Woman Artist by 
the Women’s Caucus for Art 
and a national Award in the Vi- 
sual Arts by the Southeastern 
Center fer Contemporary Art. 
She mosi recently was one of 
nine artists to be included in 
the exhibit Diferent Drummers 
at the Smithsonian's Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden. 
$22.50 hardcover 


ISBN 0-292-71105-0 


Grand Illusions 
History Painting in 
America 

By William H. Gerdts and 
Mark Thistlethwaite 


Though a popular and pres- 
tigious mode of art in pre~Civil 
War America, history painting 
has received little attention 
from modern art historians. 
This fascinating study examines 
the significance of history 
painting for the critics and the- 
orists of the time, tracing its 
popularity as well as its even- 
tual decline. 

$21.95 hardcover 


ISBN 0-88360-056-0 


a 


GEORGE BELLOWS 


George Bellows 
The Artist and His 
Lithographs, 1916-1924 


By Jane Myers and Linda Ayres 


The first extensive study of 
George Bellows’ lithographs in 
the context of his overall artis- 
tic production. Bellows spent 
the last decade of his life de- 
voting a large part of his crea- 
live energies to lithography. 
This fascinating study examines 
the large body of lithographs he 
produced during that time and 
shows how Bellows’ technical 
mastery and richness of expres- 
sion in his lithographs changed 
the shape of American 
printmaking. 

$45.00 hardcover 

ISBN 0-88360-059-5 


Please write for a complete catalog of art books. 


+ 


University of Texas Press 


Box 7819 


Austin, Texas 78713 


For orders call 1(800}252-3206 





Ethnicities and Nations 
Processes of Interethnic 
Relations in Latin America, 
Southeast Asia, and the 
Pacific 

Edited by Remo Guidiert, 
Francesco Pellizzi, and 
Stanley J. Tambiah 

$22.50 hardcover 

ISBN 0-945472-01-3 


An Act of Faith 
The Making of the 
Rothko Chapel 


By Susan J. Barnes 





24.50 paperback 
ISBN 0-945472-00-5 


The Black Saint Maurice/ 
Mauritius: Der Heilige 
Mohr 

By Gude Suckale-Redlefsen 
With the collaboration of 
Robert Suckale 

$24.95 hardcover 

ISBN 0-939594-16-1 





Blacks in Ancient 
Cypriote Art 

By Vassos Karageorghis 
$15.00 paperback 
ISBN 0-939594- 13-7 








Fighteenth-Century 


English Porcelain | the Immortals 







in the Collection of the Daoism in the Arts of China 
Indianapolis Museum of Art By Stephen L. Little 






Focusing on 25 objects— 
scrolls, ceramics, bronzes, 
ivory, silver, jade, and wood— 
this volume traces the history 
and mythology of Daoism and 
examines its impact on the 
visual arts in China. 
Published in Association with The 
Cleveland Museum of Art 
65 b&w photos, 7 color plates 
paper $14.95 


By Catherine Beth Lippert 


Covers approximately 95 
pieces, representing Chelsea, 
Bow, Derby, Worcester, Cham- 
berlain-Worcester, Caughley, 
Longton Hall, Spode, and Hil- 
ditch and Sons. 

Published in Association with the 
Indianapolis Museum of Art 

60 color plates, 60 b&w photos 

cloth $45.00 paper $30.00 


INDIANA unwversiry press 


Tenth and Morton Streets, Bloomington, IN 47405 812-335-6804 





















Fine Old Master & Modern 
Prints © Drawings 


HILL-STONE 


— INCORPORATED — 


Located on Park Avenue near the Metropolitan Museum 


BY APPOINTMENT 
(212) 249-1397 


CORRESPONDENCE: 
BOX 273, GRACIE STATION 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10028 


Member Chambre Syndicale de L’Estampe du Dessin et du Tableau, Paris 


















Winner of the 
Journal of the History of Ideas’ 
1987 Best Book 
in Intellectual History Prize 


The Judgment 
of Sense 


Renaissance Naturalism 
and the rise of Aesthetics 


DAVID SUMMERS 


With the rise of naturalism in the art of the late 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance there developed 
an extensive and diverse literature about art which 
helped to explain, justify, and shape its new aims. In 
this book, David Summers provides an original 
investigation of the philosophical and psychological 
notions invoked in this new theory and criticism. 













A volume in the /deas in Context series. 
Published with the support of the 
Exxon Education Foundation. 


$39.50 











At bookstores or order from 


Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th Street, NY, NY 10022 
Cambridge toll-free numbers for orders only: 
800-872-7423, outside NY State. 800-227-0247, 
NY State only. MasterCard and Visa accepted. 











Hollow Icons: The Politics 
of Sculpture in 

Nineteenth-Century < 
France € y 


by Albert Boime 


A unique study which argues the case for a consistent and 








pervasive relationship between sculpture and statecraft in 






nineteenth-century France. 







"~of particular interest and credibility 
..lively..refreshingly controversial." - Choice 






ISBN: 0-87338-346-x, clothbound $18.00 illustrated 
ISBN: 0-87338-354-0, paperback $11.00 illustrated 
Visa, MasterCard and American Express accepted 
phone orders toll-free 1-800-666-2211 










The Kent State University Press, 
Kent, Ohio 44242 








Art Books and Illustrated Books 


Ars Libri, Ltd. specializes in rare and scholarly books in the fine arts and in 
illustrated books from the fifteenth to the twentieth century. Our stock of art 
reference material includes monographs, catalogues raisonné, periodicals and 
documents relevant to all periods and all fields of art history. 


We issue catalogues regularly and provide quotations upon request. We make 
periodic offerings as well of scholarly libraries and collections, and of original prints 
and photographs. We are always interested in purchasing libraries and important 
individual books in the fine arts. 


Currently available: 


Catalogue 67: Art, Archaeology, Architecture: 


Catalogue 66: 
Catalogue 65: 


Sets and Periodicals 
Collections 
Modern Art 


Special Bulletin 60: Salons 
Special Bulletin 59: Portraiture 


ars libri, ltd 


560 Harrison Avenue, Boston, MA 02118 
tel. (617) 357-5212 / telex: 95 1075 / telefax: (617) 338-5763 / cable: Ars Libri, BSN 


NOW AVAILABLE 


For courses in Art History 
and Humanities 


PICASSO’S 
GUERNICA 


Edited by Eller-C. Oppler, 
Syracuse University 


Ellen C. Oppler tPh.D., Columbia) teaches in 
the Fine Arts Department at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Her Ph.D. study, Fauvism Reexamined, 
was published in the Garland series, Outstand- 
ing Dissertations in the Fine Arts. A leading 
authority on the work of Picasso, she also 
specializes in women artists, with several 
publications on Paula Modersohn-Becker. 


cloth $29.95 
paper $14.95 


(01950) 
(95456} 


Guernica 


Edited by Ellen C. Oppler 


Norton Cribcai Studies in Art History 





In this new critical study, Professor 
Oppler has carefully selected texts 
and images that illuminate the crea- 
tion and history of Picasso’s Guernica. 





This comprehensive portfolio of 185 
illustrations features preliminary stud- 
ies leading to the creation of Guer- 
nica, important related pictures such 
as Minotauromachy, Dream and Lie of 
Franco, and The Charnel House, and 
earlier prototypes by Raphael, Poussin, 
and Goya. 


Professor Oppler places Guernica in 
context, including historical docu- 
ments about the Spanish Civil War, 
the World Exposition where the paint- 
ing was first shown, early Marxist 
criticism, and more recent material 
emphasizing Guernica as universal 
peace symbol during the Vietnam 
War. Including essays by distin- 
guished art historians and critics, as 
well as selections by European poets, 
dramatists, and contemporary Ameri- 
can painters, this anthology fully doc- 
uments the rich past and continuing 
relevance of Picasso’s Guernica. 


NORTON 





W.W. Norton & Co., Inc. © 500 5th Avenue, New York, NY 10110 











Our New 
Catalog 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 1989 Complete Catalcg, 
listing 7500 basic art history subjects, 
is now available to all instructors. 


ALL SUBJECTS are offered as uniform 53x8 
inch fully captioned prints, designed and 
priced for student use. 


INSTRUCTORS may select any number or se- 
quence of illustrations to be collated at 
no charge into individual student sets. 


COMPLETE CATALOG, 246-pages, $3.00, will 
be mailed in Fall, or earlier on request. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
21 EAST ST., PO BOX 485 
WINCHESTER, MASS. 01890 





Now in Its Third Edition! 


A Short Guide 


to Writing About Art 


Third Edition 
Sylvan Barnet 


This unique and highly regarded guide helps students to 
understand, examine, and write effectively about art. 
General guidelines for developing analytical thinking 
and effective writing skills are presented, along with 
such fundamentals as how to find material for a 

j D “esearch paper, how to develop a comparison, and how 
i to write captions. Numerous sample paragraphs by 
recognized art authorities — plus three sample essays 
by students and two by art historians — provide 
additional examples. The Third Edition features a 
revised section on architecture and makes greater use 
of illustrations. Available Now, 150 pages, illustrated, 
softbound. 






























For further information write Meredith Hellestrae, Department SA-AJ 
Scott, Foresman and Company 


1900 East Lake Avenue Glenview, lllinois 60025 


ART & ARCHITECTURE FROM CHICAGO 


THE PETRINE REVOLUTION 
IN RUSSIAN ARCHITECTURE 
JAMES CRACRAFT 


Cracraft provides a major case study of the 
cultural revolution in Russia initiated by Peter 
the Great (1682-1725), recounting in detail 
how modern standards of architecture 
supplanted traditional norms. The first 
comprehensive study of the Petrine revolution 
in Russian architecture to be published in any 
language, this work includes nearly 250 
illustrations, many of them original photo- 
graphs appearing here for the first time. 
Cloth $45.00 408 pages 

248 halftones 


THE PUBLIC PAPERS 
LOUIS SULLIVAN 
Edited by ROBERT TWOMBLY 


This volume brings together for the first time 
all the papers Louis Sullivan intended for a 
public audience, allowing readers to trace 
Sullivan’s development from a brash young 
assistant to Dankmar Adler to an architectural 
elder statesman. 

Cloth $29.95 270 pages 


THE HINDU TEMPLE 


An Introduction to Its Meaning and Forms 
With a new Preface 
GEORGE MICHELL 


Michell’s lucid introduction, illustrated 
throughout with photographs, building plans, 
and drawings of sculptural details, is the 
standard work on the subject. “The book is a 
mine of information on one of the great 
architectures of the world.”—Ronald 
Lewcock, Architectural Design 

Paper $14.95 200 pages 

106 halftones and line drawings 


Text-Fiche from the 
Chicago Visual Library 


FRENCH POPULAR 
LITHOGRAPHIC IMAGERY, 


1815-1870 

Volume 7: Love and Courtship 
Volume 8: Contemporary Events 
and Caricature 

BEATRICE FARWELL 


These are the newest additions to the twelve 
volume set that will reproduce 5,000 
nineteenth-century lithographs from the 
collections. of the Bibliothèque National. “The 
project is eminently worthwhile . . . All major 
art libraries will want the whole set.” —Choice 
Volume 7: $75.00 Text: 88 pages (est.) 
Fiche: 387 b&w illus. on 5 fiches 

Volume 8: $75.00 (est.) 

Text: 112 pages (est.) 

Fiche: 471 b&w illus. on 6 fiches 





PHOTO 8Y WM. C. BRUMFIELO 





NEW LIGHT ON OLD MASTERS 
Studies in the art of the Renaissance IV 
E. H. GOMBRICH 


In this original collection of recent essays 
Gombrich discusses the ways in which the 
great artists of the High Renaissance 
—Leonardo, Raphael, Michelangelo, and 
Romano—both accepted and satirized the 
canon they inherited from their own masters 
and passed on to their students. 

Paper $17.50 192 pages 

6 color plates, 157 halftones 


ABSORPTION AND 


THEATRICALITY 
Painting and Beholder in the Age of Diderot 
MICHAEL FRIED 


“A reinterpretation supported by immense 
learning and by a series of brilliantly perceptive 
readings of paintings and of criticism alike. 

. .. This extraordinarily intelligent and 
provocative book has alerted us to what will 
from now on be recognised as a crucial issue in 
the history of 18th-century French painting.” 
—John Barrell, London Review of Books 
Paper $14.95 272 pages 70 halftones 


DEGAS PASTELS 
ANNE FRANCES MAHEUX 


In this enjoyable foray into the technique of 
pastel and the genius of Edgar Degas, Maheux 
discusses why pastels emerged as Degas’s 
favorite medium and what technical innovations 
he brought to it. 

Paper $19.95 96 pages 

23 color plates, 21 halftones 

Distributed for the National 

Gallery of Canada 


HOUSE AND HOUSEHOLD 

IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 
Wollaton Hall and the Willoughby Family 
ALICE T. FRIEDMAN 


Friedman’s innovative social history of the 
estate at Wollaton provides a rare portrait of an 
Elizabethan country house and its inhabitants. 
She examines the planning and construction of 
the house while discussing the experience of 
its occupants in relation to shifting class 
relations, attitudes toward women, changing 
household structure, and architectural styles. 
Cloth $27.50 (est.) 216 pages (est.) 

8 color plates, 106 halftones, 

13 line drawings, 1 map 


THE SPECTACLE OF WOMEN 
Imagery of the Suffrage Campaign 1907-14 
LISA TICKNER 


“In women’s history there has never been a 
picture book like this one. . . . No attentive 
reader will henceforth wish to rebuild the 
barrier between the history of art and the 
history of politics that Tickner has so carefully 
and comprehensively torn down.” —Brian 
Harrison, Times Literary Supplement 

Cloth $37.50 352 pages 

30 color plates, 120 halftones 


FOIRADES/FIZZLES 
Echo and Allusion in the Art of Jasper Johns 
Edited by JAMES CUNO 


Foirades/F izzles—originally published in 
1976—was comprised of etchings by Jasper 
Johns and prose poems by Samuel Beckett. 
This reproduction, lavishly illustrated with 
duotones of more than half of the 140 proofs 
Johns executed for the original project, is 
enhanced by five essays that offer a detailed 
account of the making of the project, an 
examination of the relation between its images 
and texts, and various interpretations of the 
book’s place in Johns’s oeuvre. 

Cloth $60.00 Paper $24.95 322 pages 
4 color plates, 269 halftones 

Distributed for the Grunwald Center 

for the Graphic Arts 


CATALOGUE OF THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
Canadian Art, Volume I (A-F) 

Edited by CHARLES C. HILL and 

PIERRE B. LANDRY 


This comprehensive catalog will serve as a 
visual record of all works of the Canadian 
school acquired by the National Gallery from 
1880-1980. Over 1,700 works by 300 artists 
comprise this first of four volumes. 

Cloth $74.95 (est.) 500 pages (est.) 
1,710 halftones 

Distributed for the National 

Gallery of Canada 


(3) THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 5801 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago, IL 60637 





1935-1943 


DOCUMENTING AMERICA, 


| 





CARL FLEISCHHAUER anc BEVERLY W. 


BRANNAN, Editors 


With essays by Lawrence W. Levine and Alan Trachtenberg 
Documenting America takes a fresh look at the remarkable photographs 
taken between 1935 and 1943 for the Farm Security Administration and 
the Office of War Information. The nearly three hundred images by 
such celebrated photographers as Dorothea Lange, Ben Shahn, Gordon 


Parks, Russell Lee an 


Walker Evans vividly portray America in the 


last bitter years of the Great Depression.and the first years of the 


Second World War. 


$60.00 cloth, $24.95 paper 


Published in association with the Library of Congeess 


POETS ON 
PAINTERS 


Essays on the Art of 
Painting by Twenti- 
eth-Century Poets 
Edited by J.D. 
McCLATCHY 


What are poets looking at , 
looking for, when they walk into 
a room of pictures? McClatchy 
answers this question by bringing 
together essays by modern 
American and British poets about 
painting. This is a Baek about the 
creative process itself, about 
style: the way artists use art and 
inventit. $25.00 


LIVING 
MATERIALS 


A Sculptor’s 


Handbook 

OLIVER ANDREWS 

New in paper— “Beautifully re- 
searched, organized, and written, 
by a man who knows both how 
to make art, and how to teach it. . 
.. A marvellous book.”——Craft 
International 

“Andrews ... writes with great 
clarity and thoroughness on 
many current technical processes 
of sculpture. His response to 
materials is unusually affection- 
ate and understanding.” —-Choice 
$18.95 paper 





At books ores or call toll-free 800-822-6657. 








THE DEVIL AT 
ISENHEIM 


keflections of 
Popular Belief in 
Grunewald’s 
Altarpiece 
RUTH MELLINKOFF 
“Mellinkoff’s iconographic 
discoveries afford us valuable 
fresh insight into the significance 
of a well-known monument. Her 
identification of the angel in the 
temple as the figure of Satan is _ 
wholly convincing, and it signifi- 
cantly alters our appreciation of 
this important, yet enigmatic, 
work.” —Keith Moxey, 
University of Virginia $29.95 
California Studies in the History of Art, 
Discovery Series 


Visa and MasterCard only. 








PICASSO’S GUERNICA 


History, Transformations, Meanings 


HERSCHEL CHIPP 


“A brilliant analysis of the picture and the situations of its creation. . . . 
Chipp beautifully documents Picasso’s personality and attitudes 
toward his work, his personal relationships, and his political beliefs. 





This book is, in many way 
as a human being as weil as an artist. 


s, a neat and compact introduction to Picasso 


—Edward J. Sullivan, New York University 
$38.50 until 1/31/89, $48.50 thereafter 





SURREALISM 
AND THE 
BOOK 


RENEE RIESE HUBERT 


In this first book-length study of 
the unique collaborations 
between surrealist painters and 
authors, Hubert examines the 
interrelationships between the 
visual and verbal arts during a 
period when both painting and 
poetry were freeing themselves 
fom outer codification and 


mimesis. $75.00 


THE EMBAR- 
RASSMENT 
OF RICHES 


An Interpretation of 
Dutch Culture in the 


Golden Age 
SIMON SCHAMA 


New in paper—“Schama has 
rescued the seventeenth-century 
Dutch people from gloomy 
stereotypes and restored them to 
life... . He has also restored a 
sense of balance to the study of 
Dutch art and offered a model of 
‘companionate’ marriage 
between art history anc social 
history.” 

—New York Review of Books 
$15.95 paper 


THE 
WINKING 
OWL 


Art in the People’s 


Republic of China 
ELLEN JOHNSTON LAING 
Art in the People’s Republic of 
China is art at the service of 
politics. The Winking Owl 
provides for the first time an ob- 
jective description of this artistic- 
political interrelationship. Laing 
demonstrates beyond a doubt 
that the bonds between politics 
and art in the People’s Republic 
of China can no longer be 
ignored if we seriously wish to 
understand culture in China 
today. $45.00 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS ¢ BERKELEY 94720 





























Winterthur Oskar Ri 


Art, Leisure, and Parisian Society 
Robert L. Herbert 


RESSIONISM 


This remarkable book will transform the 
way we look at Impressionist art. 
Exploring the themes of leisure and 
entertainment that dominated Impres- 
sionist painting —cafés, opera houses, 
dance halls, theaters, racetracks, seaside 
vacations— Robert L. Herbert shows for 
the first time in this beautifully illustrated 
book how completely Impressionism was 
integrated into the social and cultural life 
of its times. 


“Long-awaited, this full-scale revision of 
Impressionism immediately supersedes 
all other studies in the field. . . . In this 
classic of art history, both art and history 
are triumphantly reborn.” —Robert 
Rosenblum 70 b/w + 240 color illus. 
$50.00; $60.00 after 1/1/89 








Bradbury 
Thompson: The Art 
of Graphic Design 


This elegant bock brings together for the 
first time a fall spectrum of the work of 
one of the most amportant and innova- 
tive graphic designers of the twentieth 
century. 


“This book will offer the opportunity of 
widening the insight about one of the 
greatest American graphic designers. It 
is. a major contribution to the history of 

iN Reg ora ye eae 
graphic design.” —Massimo Vignelli 
38 duotones + 272 color illus. $65.00 


Michelangelo and 


His Drawings 
Michael Hirst 


Michelangelo's drawings are not only an 
important part of his artistic heritage in 
their own right but also provide a means 
of viewing his designs that have not 
otherwise survived. In this book Michael 
Hirst describes and analyzes Michelange- 
lo's drawings in ght of the many 


~ purposes for which the artist made them, 


thereby reaching for the first time a full 
understanding of their character and 
appearance. 225 b/w + 8 color illus. 
$40.00 


Yale University Press 
Dept 890 

oA Yale Station 

New Haven, CT 06520 
(203) 432-0940 


Examining Velazquez 
Gridley McKim-Smith, Greta Andersen- 
Bergdoll, and Richard Newman, with 
technical photography by Andrew 
Davidhazy 


An innovative scientific analysis of seven 
of Velazquez’s most important paintings. 
Using traditional techniques as well as x- 
radiography and infrared photography, 
they are able to reassess the significance 
of Velizquez’s paintings and painting 
techniques within the context of seven- 
teenth-century European art. 81 b/w 

+ 14 color illus. $40.00 


American Case 
Furniture in the 
Mabel Brady Garvan 
and Other 
Collections at Yale 


University 
Gerald W. R. Ward 


Yale University’s collection of case furni- 
ture is onc of the top collections in the 
country and is noteworthy in that it 
includes examples from New England, 
Pennsylvania, and the southern United 
States. The catalogue entries for the 233 
pieces of case furniture in the collection 
are preceded by an essay on some of the 
social and cultural values embodied in 
case furniture. 350 b/w + 24 color 
illus. $60.00 


Distributed for the Yale University Art Gallery 


Courbet 
Reconsidered 


Sarah Faunce and Linda Nochlin 


This book, which serves as the catalogue 
for a major exhibition of the work of 
Courbet, is the first originating in 
English to cover his entire oeuvre in 
depth. It is also the first to reproduce a 
wide range of Courbet’s works in color, 
from the self-portraits of his formative 
period in the early 1840s to the sweeping 
landscapes he painted in exile during the 
last years of his life. 70 b/w + m2 color 
illus. $40.00 


Distributed for The Brooklyn Museum 





Now available in paperback 





Velazquez 


Painter and Courtier 
Jonathan Brown 


“The life of Velazquez, closely studied by 
Jonathan Brown and traced in detail that 
may fairly be called enthralling, is a quite 
extraordinary story. . . . [An] admirable 
book.” —Lawrence Gowing, front page, 
The New York Times Book Review 





“One of the best books on Velazquez I 
have read.” —-Avigdor Arikha, The New 
York Review of Books 229 b/w + 100 
color illus. $35.00 


Pleasures of the 
Belle Epoque 


Entertainment and Festivity in Turn-of- 
the-Century France 
Charles Rearick 


“[A] fascinating history of the increas- 
ingly commercialized and organized 
pleasures of turn-of-the-century France. 
... Rearick’s study should be required 
reading for any serious student of turn- 
of-the-century French gaiety.” 

—S. Hollis Clayson, Art in America 

“A welcome contribution.” —Michael 


Burns, The New York Times Book Review 
zob/w + 8color illus. $17.95 











“ $54;50 





New from Cambridge University Press 





Power and Display 
in the 


Seventeenth Century 
The Arts and their 

Patrons in Modena 

and Ferrara 


Janet Southorn 

Discusses the changing needs of, and 
attitudes toward, art and artists in 
Modena and Ferrara after 1598, when 
the Este family was obliged to leave its 
seat at Ferrara which then came under 
direct papal rule. Includes 106 black 
& white plates, color frontispieces, 
4 pages of color plates 

Cambridge Studies in the History 

of Art 

About $79.50 





The Age of Dürer 


and Holbein 
German Drawings 
1400-1550 


John Rowlands 

A catalogue celebrating the golden 
age of German drawing, including over 
200 drawings and watercolors by Al- 
brecht Dürer and Hans Holbein the 
Younger. In a survey of the main re- 
gions of production, the work of their 
predecessors and contemporaries is 

: -alsoillustrated. 





Jacob Burckhardt’s 
The Altarpiece 
in Renaissance 
Italy 


Peter Humtrey, 


Editor and Translator 

This beautifully illustrated book is the 
first English edition of a classic work: 
Jacob Burckhardt's study of the Italian 
Renaissance altarpiece. Originally 
published in 1898, Burckhardt’s work 
remains the best and most stimulat- 
ing introduction to this important sub- 
ject. In it, Burckhardt offers a broad 
overview of the altarpiece’s genesis 
and development, examining its 
emergence in the late middie ages, its 
development in the 14th and 15th 
centuries and its “perfection” in the 
High Renaissance. 


In this edition Peter Humfrey’s intro- 
duction and annotation place the work 
in context for the modern reader. The 
text is presented in an oversized, lush 
format and is accompanied by over 
200 quality reproductions of paintings 
and sculptures by Cimabue, Giotto, 
Botticelli, Bellini, Fra Angelico, Titian, 
Michelangelo, and Raphael, among 
others. 

$75.00 until February 15, 1989 
$95.00 thereafter 


THE: ALTAR PIECE: IN 
RENAISSANCE: ITALY 


JACOB BURCKHARDI 





ÉTM PETER HUMPREY 


At bookstores or order from 


32 East 57th Street, NY, NY 10022 


Cambridge toll-free numbers for orders only: 
800-872-7423, outside NY State. 800-227-0247, 
NY State only. MasterCard and Visa accepted. 








Pharoahs 


and Mortals 

Egyptian Art in the 

Middle Kingdom 

Janine Bourriau 

Written. as the catalog which accom- 
panied the Fitzwilliam Museum June 
1988 exhibition, this book is intended 
to provide an introduction to one of the 
greatest and least known periods of 
Egyptian art. Includes 259 black & 
white plates. 

$49.50 Hardcover $17.95 Paperback 
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The Drawings of 
Guercino in the 
Collection of Her- 
Majesty The Queen 
at Windsor Castle 


Sir Denis Mahon 


and Nicholas Turner 

In addition to being an accomplished 
and prolific draftsman in a wide range 
of subjects, Guercino Giovanni Fran- 
cesco Barbieri (1591-1666) executed, . 
drawings of landscapes, scenes of 
daily life, and caricatures. All of these 


-aspects of his draftsmanship. are rep- 


resented in the Royal Collection at 
Windsor. Fully catalogued here for the 
first time, it consists of 850 sheets 
making it the largest and most repre- 
sentative corpus of drawings by, the 
artist and his School. oe 
$175.00 "yi 
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Recent & Current Publications 


-Lionello Venturi 

_ Paul Cézanne. Son Art—Son Oeuvre. 

_ Reprint of the 1936 edition. 2 vols: 408, 406 pages. Buck- 
ram with full color dust-jacket. 1-55660-026-7. $295.00. 


. The authoritative catalogue raisonné, describing and 
illustrating the works of the great French artist, Paul 
_ Cézanne, 1839-1906, with more than 1,630 illustrations. 





Degas’s Atelier at Auction — Vente Atelier Edgar Degas. 


-Revision of the 1918-1919 editions. 2 vols: 432, 600 pages. 
-Buckram with full color dust-jacket. 1-55660-025-9. 
`- $295.00 


Degas’s collection of his own art remained in his atelier 
when he died. The works were sold in 4 auctions during 
1918-1919. These catalogues reproduce more than 1,550 

_ works, many of which are not illustrated elsewhere. This 
new edition adds auction prices and summaries of the 
sales in both French and English. 


Ludovic-Rodo Pissarro 

Camille Pissarrro. Son Art—Son Oeuvre. 

Reprint of the 1939 edition. 2 vols: 342, 312 pages. Buck- 
ram with full color dust-jacket. 1-55660-027-5. $295.00. 


The standard catalogue raisonné, describing and illus- 
trating the works of the important French artist, Camille 
Pissarro, 1830-1903, with more than 1,650 illustrations. 


Alexander J. Finberg 
Turner's Liber Studiorum: History and Catalogue 
Raisonné. 








Reprint of the 1924 edition. 472 pages. Buckram with dust- 


jacket. 1-55660-022-4. $95.00. 


This is the standard catalogue of the etchings and engrav- 
ings by Britain’s major artist, J.M.W. Turner, 1775-1851. 
Each work is reproduced, most in 3 different states or 
versions. 


Frits Lugt 

Les Marques de Collections de Dessins et d’Estampes. 
Supplément. 

Reprint of the 1956 edition. 476 pages. Buckram. 1-55660- 
023-2. $95.00 


This is the second and final volume of the most important 
work for establishing the provenance of prints and 


drawings. All major auction houses, dealers and curators — Y 
eagerly cite the Lugt number of a collector's mark which is: 


found on a work of art and is illustrated in Lugt. (First 
volume also available.) 


Louis A. Wuerth 

Catalogue of the Etchings of Joseph Pennell. 

Reprint of the 1928 edition. 334 pages. Buckram with dust- 
jacket. 0-915346-93-1. $95.00. 


Joseph Pennell (1860-1926) was influenced by Meryon and: _ 


Whistler, becoming the latter’s biographer. Pennell 
chronicled the modern metropolis and early 20th Century 
industrialization, subjects which few other artists could 
depict. 


Jules Lieure. 

Jacques Callot: L’Oeuvre Gravé. The Graphic Work. 
Revision of the 1924 edition. 2 vols: 368, 364 pages. Buck- 
ram with two color dust-jacket. 1-55660-028-3. $295.00. 


The definitive catalogue raisonné of the graphic work of 





the celebrated 17th Century French etcher, Jacques Callot, 


1592-1635. 


PO Box 2210, San Francisco, CA 94126 (415) 986-3030 


Places of Delight: 

The Pastoral Landscape 
by Robert Cafritz, 

Sir Lawrence Gowing, 
and David Rosand 
Published in conjunction 
with the joint exhibition at 
the National Gallery of Art 
and the Phillips Gallery 
11%" x 9" $45, 

now at your bookstore. 


Piero Della Francesca: 
Poet of Form 

by Maurice and 
Jacqueline Guillaud 

The frescoes in the 
Franciscan Bascilica of 
Arezzo are the subject of the 
Guillauds’ sixth spectacular 
volume. 11” x 11” $100, 

now at your bookstore. 


Clarkson N. Potter, Inc. 


A member of the Crown Publishing Group, 
225 Park Ave. South, N.Y.. N.Y. 10003 











Bedford Arts, Publishers, is committed to creating innovative, 
ground-breaking books in the arts, distinguished in both content 


and design. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


O CALIFORNIA! Nineteenth- and 
Early Twentieth-Century Landscapes 
and Observations, preface by Kevin 
Start, paintings selected by Paul 
+ Mills, texts edited by Stephen 
“Vincent. fis 
O CALIFORNIA! captures the 
awe with which painters and writers 
beheld the new landscapes and cities 
from the Gold Rush into the curn 
of the century. © 
12” x 10”, 225 pages, 100 color 
plates; oon 
ISBN: 0-938491-20-2 Cloth, $75.00. 


DIALOGUES: European: Artists at 
Mid-Century, by Edouard Roditi. 
Reprints of 20 interviews, includ- 
ing those with Marc Chagall, Henry 
‘Moore, Giorgio Moriandi, Max Ernst, 
Barbara Hepworth, among others. 


9” X 6", 236 pages, 20 black-and- 
white photos. 
ISBN: 0-938491-26-1 Paper, $14.95. 


ACCORDION-FOLD ARTIST 
BOOKS 


Original art commissioned or selected from 
the work of contemporary artists, the 
paneled pages in this unique clothbound 
format can be read sequentially, stood up 
and extended as a two-sided mural, or 
spiraled into an environmental landscape. 


A JOURNEY TO THE FAR 
CANINE RANGE AND THE 
UNEXPLORED TERRITORY 
BEYOND TERRIER PASS, by 
Roy De Forest. 


934" X 1214", 26 p anels, 4 text pages. 


ISBN: 0-938491-09-1 Cloth, $29.95. 
RONDO, An Artist Book, by Miriam 
Schapiro. 


934” X 1244", 26 panels, 4 text pages. 
ISBN: 0-938491-12-1 Cloth, $29.95. 


THE DAVID PARK SCROLL, by 
David Park, with an afterword by 
Paul Mills. 

~ Originally a 30-foot-long scroll, 
the rich images hauntingly evoke 
Park's life-long memory of the 
Boston Common. 


11” X 7”, 20 panels, 6 text pages. 


ISBN: 0-938491-14-8 Cloth, $34.95. 


‘ILLUSTRATED CRITICAL 
BIOGRAPHIES 


THE SOCIETY OF SIX, California 
Colorists, by Nancy Boas. 

“The Oakland Six may constitute 
the most important modernist 
development that occurred in this 
country during the 1920's, and the 
first fully developed reflection of 
advanced cosmopolitan art on the 
West Coast. Their origins... and the 
legacy of their modernity is a fascinat- 
ing and important part of our artistic 
heritage, consummately recounted 
by Ms. Boas.” William H. Gerdts, 
Professor of Art History, City University 
of New York 
92" X 12”, 224 pages, 101 color 
plates and 58 black-and-white 
illustrations. 

ISBN: 0-938491-03-2 Cloth, $59.95; 
0-938491-04-0 Paper, $39.95. 


WINSLOW HOMER, Paintings of 
the Civil War, by Marc Simpson, with 
contributions by Nicholas Cikovsky, 
Jr., Lucretia H. Giese, Kristin Hoer- 
mann, Sally Mills, and Christopher 
Kent Wilson 

A co-publication with The Fine 
Arts Museums of San Francisco 
and catalogue to the 1988-89 exhibi- 
tion of Winslow Homer's earliest 
paintings. 
81⁄2” X 11", 264 pages, 28 color 
plates and 129 black-and-white 
illustrations. 
ISBN: 0-938491-15-6 Cloth, $39.95. 


UNSUSPECTED GENIUS, The Art 
and Life of Frank Duveneck, by Robert 
Neuhaus. 

Chosen as a “Notable Art Book of 
1987” by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Neuhaus’s sympathetic 
portrait of this neglected painter 
brings his work alive. 


1” x 13⁄4", 176 pages, 45 color 
plates and 53 black-and-white 
illustrations. 

ISBN: 0-938491-01-6 Cloth, $49.95; 
0-938491-02-4 Paper, $29.95. 


TYPE AND TYPOGRAPHY 





FINE PRINT ON TYPE, The Best 
of Fine Print Magazine on Type and 
Typography, edited by Charles Bigelow, 
Paul Hayden Duensing, and Linnea 
Gentry. 

“With the publication of this 
anthology. . . these essays, remark- 
ably wide ranging in their scope, are 
now all together in one fascinating 
volume. No one connected with the 
study of type will want to be without 
it.” David Pankow, Head, Graphic Arts 
Collection. Rochester Institute of Technolagy 


9" X 12", 160 pages, fully illustrated. 
ISBN: 0-938491-16-4 Cloth, $39.95; 
0-938491-17-2 Paper, $19.95. 


Please write for our catalogue. 





BEDFORD ARTS, PUBLISHERS 
250 Sutter Street, Suite 550 
San Francisco, CA 94108-4482 
Phone: 415-362-3730 
Visa/Master Charge 








Cambridge University Press 





The Four Elements 
of Architecture 
and Other Writings 


Gottfried Semper 
Harry Francis Mallgrave 
Editor and Translator 


From his first published essay on 
Greek polychromy in 1834 to his final 
lecture on the origin of architectural 
styles in 1869, Semper persistently 
sought to fashion a comprehensive 
architectural theory explaining the 
meaning and transformational nature 
of architectural form. This book pro- 
vides a long overdue English transla- 
tion of a number of Semper’s most 
important writings. 

RES Monographs on Anthropology 
and Aesthetics 

Hardcover about $45.00 





So Far From Heaven 
David Alfaro Siqueiros’ 
The March of Humanity 
and Mexican Revolutionary 
Politics 
Leonard Folgarait 


This illustrated book mounts a careful 
study of the painting The March of 
Humanity on Earth and Towards the 
Cosmos which Folgarait believes 
marks the end of the Mexican mural 
movement. Flacing the mural in the 
social-historical context of its produc- 
tion period (1964-71), the author al- 
lows us to see the mural not only as a 
work of ari, but also as a symbol and 
carrier of Mexican political ideology. 
Hardcover $34.50 


At bookstores cr order from 








The Architectural History 


of the University 

of Cambridge and the 
Colleges of Cambridge 
and Eton 


Robert Willis and 
John Willis Clark 


First published in 1886, Robert Willis’ 
monumental work was hailed as “one 
of the most important contributions to 
the social and intellectual history of 
England which has ever been made by 
a Cambridge man” The three illus- 
trated volumes are now reprinted for 
the first time in their entirety with new 
introductory material in Volume One 
by David Watkins. 


Volume 1: Paperback about $29.95 
Volume 2: Paperback about $29.95 
Volume 3: Paperback about $29.95 
3-Volume set: Paperback $75.00 


The 
Recep 
of landare. 





The Iconography 


of Landscape 

Essays in the Symbolic 
Representation, Design and 
Use of Past Environments 
Denis Cosgrove and 
Stephen Daniels 


Drawing together thirteen scholars 
from various disciplines within the hu- 
manities and social sciences, this 
book explores the status of landscape 
as a Cultural image. 

Contributors: Stephen Daniels, 
Denis Cosgrove, Peter Fuller, Douglas 
Davies, John Lucas, Hugh Prince, 
David Fraser, Trevor R. Pringle, Brian 
S. Osborne, G. Malcolm Lewis, Mark 
Harrison, Penelope Woolf, Eric Grant, 
J.B. Harley 

Hardcover $49.50 


Cambridge University Press - 32 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. 
Cambridge toll-free numbers for orders only: 800-872-7423, 
outside NY State. 800-227-0247, NY State only. MasterCard and Visa accepted. 


Now in paperback... 





The Psychology 
of Perspective 
and Renaissance Art 


Michael Kubovy 


Michael Kubovy recounts the lively 
history of the invention of perspective 
in the 15th century and develops a 
new theory to explain why Renais- 
sance artists such as Leonardo da 
Vinci and Mantegna used perspective 
in unorthodox ways that have puzzled 
art scholars. 

Paperback $16.95 





The Social Logic 
of Space 


Bill Hillier and 
Julienne Hanson 


“.,.a big step in attempts to develop a 
truly theoretical discourse on built form 
and ... a substantial groundwork to- 
wards an intelligent understanding of 
the social nature of building and urban 
spaces’ — Design Research 


Presentingsa new theory of space, and 
societies and spatial systems, this 
book examines the societies that 
adopt fundamentally different spatial 
forms. From this general theory, the 
outline of a pathology of modern ur- 
banism in today’s social context is 
developed. 

Paperback $19.95 











LOOKING AT 


Art and Design 


Modern Dreams 


The Rise and Fall and 
Rise of Pop 


edited by Brian Wallis, 
Tom Finkelpear!, 
Patricia Phillips, 
Glenn Weiss, and 
Thomas Lawson 


Including essays by Reyner 
Banham, Kenneth Frampton, 
Leo Castelli, Claes Oldenburg, 
and Roy Lichtenstein, Modern 
Dreams explores the distinction 
between the pop art culture of 


London in the fifties and the con- 


ceptually related work of New 
York in the eighties. Distributed 
for the PS. 4 Museum. 

470 illustrations, 16 in color 


Broodthaers 
Writings, Interviews, Photographs 
edited by Benjamin H.D. Buchloh 


Aselection of the writings and visual work of the late 
Belgian artist and poet, Marcel Broodthaers, along with 
interviews with the artist, a complete bibliography, and 
critical essays. AN OCTOBER Book. 

90 illustrations $412.50 paper ($30.00 cloth) 


1789 
The Emblems of Reason 


Jean Starobinski 
translated by Barbara Bray 
with a new introduction by Jean Starobinski 


A subtle and brilliant meditation on the connections 
between art and revolution, comparing the style of the 
French Revolution as a political event to style in the 
contemporary visual arts. 

“Indispensable to anyone interested in the birth of 
the world and the spirit of the modern.” — Peter Brooks, 
Yale University 


$25.00 paper ($40.00 cloth} $14.95 paper 




























Joe Colombo and Italian Design 


ZONE 3, ZONE 4, and ZONE 5 ixti 
be dab is for a History of the Human Body, pena es 
arts 4,2, 


Introduction by Vittorio Fagone 


Here is the full catalog of “Colombo classics" —the molded 
plastic Elda chair for Kartell, the curved Perspex lamps for 
O-Luce, the placeware setting for Alitalia — along with an 
intriguing portrait of the brilliant designer who produced 
them. 

300 illus., 35 in color $30.00 cloth 


Learning from Milan 
Design and the Second Modernity 
Andrea Branzi 


Will the traditions of italian design continue to inspire inter- 
national design? Andrea Branzi, one of Italy's leading design: 
critics and practitioners, gives a pointed summary of design 
over the past two decades and provides a highly charged 
manifesto for designers of the next century. 

Illustrated $9.95 paper 


Michel Feher, Special Editor 


This three part ZONE publication surveys the changing dis- 
course on the human body from antiquity to the early twen- 
tieth century, No bodies are spared in the telling. Gods and 
Christ, emperors and kings. sixteenth-century werewolves, 
kleptomaniacs, and sacrificed Aztecs — all types of bodies 
and body parts have their stories told. 

Distributed for Zone Books. 

March color and b&w illus. throughout 

$19.95 paper each volume 

($39.95 cloth each volume} 





Available at fine bookstores or directly from 
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The MIT Press 


55 Hayward Street, Cambridge, MA 02442 





Exquisite Writing 
on the Visual Arts 








PARIS 


WITHOUT END 
By Jed Perl 


“Jed Perl is the most important art critic of his 

generation, and Paris Without End is the first 

major work on modern art to be produced by 
that generation. It is a brilliant book. Perl writes 
about Braque, Léger, Picasso, Matisse and their 
contemporaries and successors in the School of 
Paris as if they were being looked at for the first 
time. . . . And it is written in a prose that is it- 

self a pleasure to read.” Hilton Kramer 


“A quiet, cogent tour de force. . . . As one crit- 
ic’s demonstration of what he considers the best 
in art and the best way to write about it, this 
book sets a high standard.” Roberta Smith, Hc 


Cloth, $19.95 


WRITERS ON 


ARTISTS 
Edited by Daniel Halpern 


“Engaging, challenging, and delightful, these 
41 essays attest to writers: uncanny ability to 
fathom the creative minds of painters and 
sculptors.” PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 


A full-page art reproduction 
accompanies each essay. 


Cloth, $25.00 


Italo Calvino, Piero della Francesca, Zbigniew Herbert, 


Joan Miró, Ford Madox Ford, Francisco de Goya, 
Ralph Ellison, Gerard Houckgeest, André Malraux, 
Hans Holbein, Jean Genet, Paul Cézanne, Stephen 

Koch, Andrew Wyeth, Susan Sontag, Michelangelo de 
Caravaggio, Michel Butor, E] Greco, Kenneth Rexroth 


NORTH POINT PRESS 
850 Talbot Avenue, Berkeley, California 94706 








“Absolutely 
fascinating... 


This is truly the 
definitive biography 
of Man Ray...the 
great, original 
Surrealist.” 

—PATRICIA BOSWORTH, 
author of Diane Arbus, 

a Biography and Mont- 
gomery Clift, a Biography 


“Scrupulously 
researched, insight- 
ful, and compelling, 
Neil Baldwin’s biog- 
raphy brilliantly cap- 
tures the complexity 
and scope of Man 
Ray’s work and 
provides a vivid 
social history of 

his times.” 

—BARBARA GOLDSMITH, 
author of The Straw Man, 
Little Gloria... Happy at Last 
and Johnson vs. Johnson 


“I couldn't put it down” 
—NED ROREM, author of The 
Paris and New York 
Diaries, The Later Diaries 
and The Nantucket Diary 
(1973-1985) 
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CUBISM 
A History and an Analysis, 1907-1914 
Third Edition 


JOHN GOLDING 


“The best single study of the subject in any language.’ —John Russell 
“Indispensable... There is certainly no better survey than [Golding’s] of the Cubist styles 
and their repercussions, or a more representative body of plates.” 

— Lawrence Gowing 
John Golding recapitulates the creative excitement of Cubism in pictorial 
concept and shows its influence and its place in the general history of 
twentieth-century art. For the third edition of a bock that has become a 
standard in its field, Golding has made substantial changes in the text and 


added some twenty new illustrations. 
$39.95 cloth/160 halftones 


INTERPRETING CEZANNE 


SIDNEY GEIST 





“Even if there are only half the cryptomorphs he claims to have_found...there will be an 
impressive body of data against which to rethink not just Cézanne himself, as man and 
mind and artist, but the meaning of art, the validity of formalism, the truth of pure 
painting...I think this is an important as weil as a fascinating book.” 

— Arthur C. Danto 
In this remarkable book, sculptor and writer Sidney Geist presents a 
revolutionary interpretation of the art of Cézanne. Looking at more than two 
hundred works, he identifies the symbolism that gives form to a hidden sig- 
nificance in the paintings — concealed allusions to Cézanne himself and to his 
relations with his family and his friends. 
$37.50 cloth/4 cclor, 205 b/w halftones/17 line illustrations 


HIGHBROW/LOWBROW 


The Emergence of Cultural Hierarchy in America 
LAWRENCE WV. LEVINE 








“[This] is a solidly researched, elegantly presented, thoughtful, and engaged study... 
Arguing as it does against false segmentation and rigid hierarchies of cultural activity, 
it is quite fittingly written for the public, not just specialists.” 
—John F. Kasson 

University of North Carolina 
With a profusion of rich examples, cultural historian Lawrence Levine con- 
ducts a tour of American art during the last two hundred years showing how 
variable and dynamic cultural boundaries have been, and how fragile (and 
recent) our cultural categories are. 
William E. Massey, Sr. Lectures in the History of American Civilization 
$25.00 cloth 
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Editor’s Statement: 
Revising Cubism 


By Patricia Leighten 





F or about twenty years, notions 
about the concerns of the Cubist 
painters and about Cubism as a histori- 
cal style have been undergoing signifi- 
cant changes as postwar formalism, with 
its. nearly exclusive interest in the aes- 
thetic issues of line, color, and form, has 
lost its hold on scholars’ and students’ 
imaginations. We have received one rev- 
elation after another regarding ico- 
nography, allusion, and other levels of 
content. And we have seen studies, 
from varying points of view, of Cubism 
in relation to its artistic, political, eco- 
nomic, and generally historical con- 
texts.’ That there was among the over- 
lapping circles of Cubist artists a whole 
range of both conscious and unconscious 
concerns to which we have been largely 
insensitive is increasingly evident as 
such studies have accumulated.’ The 
reconsideration and revision of various 
aspects of the Cubist movement reveal a 
major shift in critical attitudes among 
scholars of Cubism (as such reconsider- 
ations and revisions have within the 
entire field of art history), and against 
this background modernism in general 
and Cubism in particular have begun to 
lock rather different. 

But this issue of Art Journal does not 
prepose to substitute a new “definition” 
for an old one. Far from having “van- 
quished” formalism only to arrive at a 
new state of closure, current scholarship 
in variously compelling ways builds on 
our understanding of the formal issues 
and complicates the history of the move- 
ment and the aesthetic and critical 
issues that attend it—and not only in 
theoretical ways.* New research has 
played as important a role as have new 
ways of thinking about history and 
about knowledge. and what has begun to 
emerge is a view-cf Cubism in relation to 
its larger intellectual and social culture, 
suggesting numerous areas for further 


exploration and thought. 

Most of the essays in this issue look at 
Cubism in new historical light, present- 
ing research on unconsidered, or little 
considered, aspects of the art and the 
artists. Building on recent scholarship, 
these writers variously weave Cubism 
back into the complex of ideologies, poli- 
tics, market forces, and scientific and 
philosophical enthusiasms of pre-World 
War I Europe.* Linda Dalrymple Hen- 
derson has done research of fundamen- 
tal importance on x rays and the idea of 
invisible reality in the early twentieth 
century and has been able to draw 
important conclusions about their effect 
on the work of Marcel Duchamp, Fran- 
tišek Kupka, and Picasso at that time. 
Robert Mark Antliff has looked again at 
the question of Henri Bergson’s in- 
fluence on Albert Gleizes and Jean 
Metzinger and sheds new light on its 
character as well as its extent. David 
Cottington and Robert Jensen each con- 
sider the issue of market practice, with 
quite different results: Cottington looks 
at Picasso’s conscious practice against 
the background of the growing national- 
ist spirit in the prewar period, while 
Jensen compares the practice-—con- 
scious and unconscious—of Picasso and 
the Cubists with that of both the Futur- 
ists and Duchamp in an attempt to 
understand the nature and practice of an 
“avant-garde.” Both Edward Fry and 
Christine Poggi discuss issues of inter- 
pretation from new points of view. Fry 
considers the essential motive and 
achievement of Cubism, especially Pi- 
cassso’s, carefully defining its reflexivi- 
ty, or critique of the classical tradition, 
and in so doing he reviews recent inter- 
pretative approaches. Poggi looks at the 
ways in which Picasso renders problem- 
atic both classical and “modernist” 
paradigms for an understanding of the 
work of art and its relation to “reality.” 


But a question precedes these detailed 
studies: How did earlier twentieth-cen- 
tury culture (especially Anglo-Ameri- 
can) arrive at a view of Cubism that 
excluded all these (and other) things? 
Two of the articles in this issue consider 
important aspects of how this came 
about. Susan Noyes Platt discusses the 
political forces of the 1930s and their 
impact on Alfred Barr at the time of the 
influential Cubism and Abstract Art 
exhibition at The Museum of Modern 
Art. And Daniel Robbins discusses how 
a history of Cubism was first con- 
structed in the 1920s and 1930s, how a 
formalist theory of Cubism was consti- 
tuted, looking primarily at Guillaume 
Janneau and at Barr, who built on Dan- 
iel-Henry Kahnweiler (and his stable of 
artists) but imposed a more complicated 
historical perspective. And still another 
question remains: If the Cubists were 
concerned before the war with the large 
range of preoccupations now being 
rediscovered, why did they not contra- 
dict, why did they in fact encourage, 
even sponsor, the purely formal myth of 
Cubism following the war? I should like 
to consider briefly here an aspect of the 
history of Cubism that also contributed 
to the creation of the myth of a purely 
formal art: the political motivations, 
conscious and unconscious, that have 
informed the criticism of the Cubist 
movement from its beginnings. 


B etween the wars, during the heyday 
of De Stijl and Bauhaus aesthetics, 
Cubism came to play a role in the larger 
critical history of twentieth-century art 
and its “inevitable” march towards non- 
objectivity. The Cubist movement 
served as the seedbed of pure abstrac- 
tion: a brilliant formal achievement, 
which, however, the Cubists did not 
pursue (as Mondrian put it) to the “logi- 
cal consequences of its own discoveries.” 
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At the same time, in response to the 
right-wing and nationalist climate after 
World War I,° those who had survived 
self-consciously suppressed discussion of 
that complex interweaving of politics, 
science, and aesthetics that had formed 
an idealistic and even utopian whole in 
which various branches of the Cubist 
movement had developed.’ This careful 
hiding of the truth bears especially tell- 
ingly on Cubism and the collages, since 
it justified rewriting the Cubist move- 
ment at a time when historical forces 
made such bowdlerization highly 
desirable. 

To take Picasso’s case, he distorted 
his complex and allusive prewar project, 
reducing it to a game of line, color, and 
form, devoid of social critique and pro- 
grammatic animus towards the past (as 
it was not inaccurately seen by most of 
his prewar audience of critics) or any 
other engagement with the iconography 
of contemporary life. Picasso was noto- 
riously unforthcoming during the Cubist 
years, and those who did write in 
support of the new style-—-Guillaume 
Apollinaire, André Salmon, Maurice 
Raynal, and Gleizes and Metzinger— 
elaborated their own terms in discussing 
it. Scholars have been continually frus- 
trated by the lack of evidence regarding 
what specific ideas Picasso or Braque 
may have contributed to such criticism. 
The only contemporary “interviews” 
with Picasso, by Gelett Burgess in 1908 
(not published until 1910) and by Mar- 
ius de Zayas in 1911, are unfortunately 
both paraphrased, to what extent 
remains conjectural.* 

Beginning in the 1920s, Picasso 
finally spoke directly, even “officially,” 
about the Cubist period-—his aims, his 
methods, his relationship to Braque— 
and in virtually every detail he distorted, 
exaggerated, and misled those who 
faithfully repeated as gospel his “state- 
ments.” These early statements need to 
be examined in order to understand the 
myths about Cubism that still muddy 
the waters and to get the flavor of Picas- 
so’s obfuscations and witty falsehoods. 
As early as 1911, when he was known in 
the press as “‘pince-sans-rire Pablo 
Picasso” (“pinch-without-laughing” or, 
roughly, deadpan jokester),'° Picasso 
gave misleading answers to would-be 
historians about the motives of Cubism, 
the importance of African sculpture for 
his work, the role of subject matter, and 
so forth. He promoted the idea that 
“Cubism ... is an art dealing primarily 
with forms,” and asserted that people 
had blinded themselves and others with 
theories. Yet in a letter to the Russian 
journal Ogoniak in 1926 he felt it impor- 
tant to mention that “the mathemati- 
cian, Princet, ... used to be present at 
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our discussions on aesthetics. ™! Mau- 
rice Raynal painted a similar picture of 
enlightened conversation when he re- 
marked: “I can remember the joy of the 
first cubists when in the far-off days—it 
will soon be ten years ago—I showed 
them, by quotations from the philoso- 
phers, how their deductions had re- 
created most of these great thoughts.” 
I do not suggest that Raynal is neces- 
sarily “correct,” but the fact that 
Picasso participated in such “‘discus- 
sions on aesthetics” evidences a literate 
awareness of the intellectual issues 
implicated in Cubism. Yet any such 
awareness became increasingly phan- 
tasmagorical as a result of the mystifica- 
tions and obfuscations Picasso promul- 
gated through the 1920s and later.” 
Picasso promoted this anti-intellectual 
view of himself vigorously throughout 
his life, and as late as 1971 suggested to 
William Rubin that the reality in 
Cubism is “like a perfume,” an image 
that is sensual, unlocatable, and not 
susceptible to the rational mind."* 

The contemporary supporters of the 
Cubist movement, various as they are, 
tell a different tale; their discussions 
dealt with a set of assumptions about the 
aims and meanings of the new art with 
which we have partly lost touch.'* Dur- 
ing the Cubist movement, critics and 
supporters never questioned the assump- 
tion that art has content. In each case, 
we can question the “accuracy” of their 
individual assertions and claims to spe- 
cial knowledge: but they all shared fun- 
damental attitudes regarding meaning 
in the work. Charles Morice wrote of 
Braque’s show at Kahnweiler’s in 1908 
that “the artist has seen simply the 
geometrical harmonies which convey to 
him everything in nature.”’'® Nature, in 
1908, still attempted to convey some- 
thing to artists. In an interview of 1908 
with Gelett Burgess, Braque himself— 
while emphasizing the formal properties 
of his work—introduced motivations of 
emotion, beauty, and “the Absolute” 
into his discussion.” In 1910 Metzinger 
also affirmed emotion, idea, realism, in 
his understanding of the Cubism of 
Picasso and Braque: 


Picasso does not deny the object, 
he illuminates it with his intelli- 
gence and feeling. With visual per- 
ceptions he combines tactile per- 
ceptions. He tests, understands, 
organizes: the picture is not to be a 
transposition or a diagram, in it we 
are to contemplate the sensible 
and living equivalent of an idea, 
the total image.... Cézanne 
showed us forms living in the real- 
ity of light, Picasso brings us a 
material account of their real life 


in the mind—he lays out a free, 
mobile perspective, from which 
that ingenious mathematician 
Maurice Princet has deduced a 
whole geometry." 


Long discussions of, say, the importance 
of relativity (Olivier-Hourcade), Kant’s 
philosophy and “the essence of things” 
(Raynal), conceptual apprehension and 
“primitive fetishes” (Salmon), mathe- 
matics and the “Fourth Dimension” 
(Apollinaire), “scientific” research into 
the nature of reality, Euclidean space, 
and Riemann’s theorems (Gleizes and 
Metzinger)—regardless of their re- 
spective merits—all point to the con- 
scious content and passionate discussion 
frequently alluded to in Picasso’s cir- 
cle.'? All these critics acknowledge the 
importance of the formal innovations of 
the new style, but all assume as well that 
Cubism is the newest step in the world- 
historical drive to struggle with and 
comprehend the nature of reality. None 
of these writers doubts that all the 
abstraction ultimately, indeed seminal- 
ly, serves this purpose. 


his is the premise that drops out of 

discussions of Cubism after the 
First World War: the assumption of 
meaning in human endeavors that the 
experience of the war discredited. The 
same forces that prompted Picasso to 
rewrite (or respeak) the history of 
Cubism also encouraged critics to 
believe his distortions and licensed a 
reductive view—art as a merely formal 
game—that has further distorted an 
understanding of the historical and 
intellectual milieu in which prewar art 
developed. As early as 1917, Pierre Re- 
verdy—in “Sur le cubisme”-—-discussed 
the movement in purely formal terms. 
Cubism has already become an art 
dependent solely on its abstract ele- 
ments, the “means of constructing a 
picture by taking the object as a picto- 
rial element only, quite apart from the 
anecdotal standpoint.” Such notions as 
“the artist’s vision” —-crucial to the pre- 
war understanding of the Cubist 
impulse—have become “obsolete.” 
Kahnweiler, under the influence of the 
German philosophy he was reading dur- 
ing the composition of Der Weg zum 
Kubismus in 1914-16," essentially 
avoided the issues raised by contempo- 
rary criticism in his close technical read- 
ing of the step-by-step development of 
the style’s formal elements. Waldemar 
George in 1921 pointedly refuted the 
prewar view of Cubism, adamantly dis- 
cussing the movement in purely stylistic 
terms. “Cubism,” he wrote, “is an end in 
itself, a constructive synthesis, an artis- 
tic fact, a formal architecture indepen- 
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deat of external contingencies, an auton- 
omous language and not a means of 
representation.” ” 

These philosophical “idealists” were 
speaking out of a postwar disillusion. 
The motivating ideas behind Cubism 
dropped away in their writing, and they 
were left with what they called its “scaf- 
folding,” a word first coined for Cubism 
by that antirationalist Jean Cocteau.” 
In many ways those who had lived 
through the war, and especially the 
younger generation, had lost a grip on 
all those assumptions of meaning, order, 
and reason that were so unquestioned a 
part of daily experience before the cata- 
strephic experience of the war. As Ken- 
neth Silver has demonstrated.“ the 
purism and formalism of the 1920s 
developed under the powerful impulse to 
deny the chaotic and horrifying realities 
of postwar France. What we need to 
recognize further is that in addition to 
developing “purist” art and an accom- 
panying dia'egue, postwar artists and 
critics rewrote the history of the prewar 
Cubist movement and established an 
obfuscatory model of Cubism whose 
influence we still feel today. 


he only voices after the Great War 

to counter the ascendant view of 
Cubism as an art exclusively preoccu- 
pied with form were the Dadaists and 
Surrealists, whose interpretations of 
Cubism have been universally ignored, 
doubtless because they hold to well- 
known convictions about the importance 
of content in art-—-and to political views 
of their owr. Here is Huelsenbeck in 
1920, sounding very much like the pre- 
war supporters of the movement but 
with a thoroughly political cast: 


Consequently [Picasso] restricted 
his paintimg te the foreground, he 
abandoned depth, freed himself 
from the morality of a plastic phi- 
losophy, recognized the condition- 
ality of optical laws, which gov- 
erned his eye in a particular 
country at a particular time.... 
He wanted to paint no more men, 
women, denkeys and high-school 
students, since they partook of the 
whole system of deception, the 
theatre amd the blague of exis- 
tence—and at the same time he 
felt that painting with oil was a 
very definite symbol of a very defi- 
nite culture and morality. He 
invented the new medium. He 
began to stick sand, hair, post- 
office forms and pieces of news- 
paper onte his pictures, to give 
them the value of a direct reality, 
removed from everything 
traditional. 


And Tristan Tzara in 1931: “Papier 
collé, in all its different aspects, marks 
in the evolution of painting, the most 
poetic moment, the most revolutionary, 
the touching flight towards the most 
viable hypotheses, a greater intimacy 
with daily truths, the insurmountable 
affirmation of the temporary, and of 
temporal themes, the supremacy of the 
idea.” 

Without any doubt the aims and 
motivations of the Dadaists and Surreal- 
ists were to make use of Picasso's work 
for their own rhetorical purposes, but 
they also paid homage to one they saw as 
a true precursor. And their image of 
Picasso rings true, once he is seen 
against the social and political backdrop 
of the prewar period: Picasso is viewed 
here as a self-conscious revolutionary 
and antitraditionalist, desiring to offend 
the world and reject the culture and 
morality represented by the medium of 
oil on canvas in order to approach “‘inti- 
macy with daily truths.” Their witness 
serves as an unheeded and refreshing 
counterpoint to such contemporary 
statements as those by Reverdy, whose 
assertions—‘‘works of art . . . in detach- 
ing themselves from life, find their way 
back into it, because they have an exis- 
tence of their own apart from the evoca- 
tion or reproduction of the things of 
life’—-have not been recognized as 
equally self-serving and, from our his- 
torical perspective anyway, distinctly 
further from the truth. 

The nexus of political forces through- 
out this century has continued to affect 
interpretations of Cubism. Clement 
Greenberg, the major writer to give 
fresh impetus to formalism during and 
after World War II, returned frequently 
to the theme of the artist blindly obeying 
the dictates of a historical imperative. 
Like Meyer Schapiro a Marxist, Green- 
berg also looked at determining histori- 
cal conditions, but, unlike Schapiro, who 
saw modern artists as unconsciously 
reflecting the material world of their 
social bohemia, Greenberg concluded 
that modern art is compelled to an abso- 
lute purity, a strict and isolated for- 
malism.” Greenberg’s art criticism runs 
parallel to his Marxism: both are acts of 
intellectual vanguardism and each, in 
his view, demands the other. Thus 
Greenberg’s discussion of Cubism as the 
expression of its moment in history, as 
an imperative to establish a new relation 
to nature, as a need for abstraction and 
“the absolute,” serves as intellectual 
groundwork for his support of the van- 
guard art of his own day. 

In “Avant-Garde and Kitsch,” writ- 
ten in 1939, Greenberg attempted to 
correlate the rise of avant-gardism with 
the spread of Marx’s theories: “Thus our 


present bourgeois social order was 
shown to be, not an external, ‘natural’ 
condition of life, but simply the latest 
term in a succession of social orders. 
New perspectives of this kind, becoming 
a part of the advanced intellectual con- 
science of the fifth and sixth decades of 
the nineteenth century, soon were 
absorbed by artists and poets, even if 
unconsciously for the most part.” Art- 
ists respond to the “circulation of revo- 
lutionary ideas in the air about them” by 
asserting themselves against the prevail- 
ing standards of society. The role of the 
avant-garde artist came to be “to keep 
culture moving in the midst of ideologi- 
cal confusion and violence”: “Retiring 
from public altogether, the avant-garde 
poet or artist sought to maintain the 
high level of his art by both narrowing 
and raising it to the expression of an 
absolute in which all relativities and 
contradictions would be either resolved 
or beside the point. ‘Art for art’s sake’ 
and ‘pure poetry’ appear, and subject 
matter or content becomes something to 
be avoided like the plague.” Although 
he discusses no examples, he brings this 
to bear on our own century and the 
avant-garde, where its “search of the 
absolute ... has arrived at ‘abstract’ or 
‘non-objective’ art.” 

Greenberg’s own political views and 
his reading of history dictate that art 
leave behind content just as it leaves 
behind bourgeois values. But the artist 
must substitute something for “subject 
matter of common experience,” some- 
thing stemming from “obedience to 
some worthy constraint’—a formula- 
tion rather obviously on the Marxist- 
Leninist model (and in perfect opposi- 
tion to the principles and aesthetic ideas 
of the anarchism that informed Picas- 
so’s thought). “This constraint, once the 
world of common, extraverted experi- 
ence has been renounced, can only be 
found in the very processes or disciplines 
by which art and literature have already 
imitated the former.” Greenberg mar- 
shals an impressive array of artists who 
“derive their chief inspiration from the 
medium they work in,” and the excite- 
ment of whose art “seems to lie most of 
all in its pure preoccupation with the 
invention and arrangement of spaces, 
surfaces, shapes, colors’: Picasso, 
Braque, Mondrian, Miró, Kandinsky, 
Brancusi, Klee, Matisse, and Cézanne.” 
The inclusion of Miró, Kandinsky, 
Brancusi, and Klee is particularly jar- 
ring to our ears, although the “purity” 
of all these artists’ preoccupations has 
come into question in recent scholar- 
ship.” All of Greenberg’s qualifiers— 
“chief inspiration” and “most of all’”— 
are denied by the extremism of his “pure 
preoccupation.” How totally he means 
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this, to the exclusion of any fundamen- 
tally informing ideas or motivating allu- 
sions from the work of these artists, he 
reveals in his footnote, where Surrealism 
is rejected—in political language—as a 
“reactionary tendency which is attempt- 
ing to restore ‘outside’ subject matter.” 
But more than that, and here Greenberg 
has positioned himself squarely with the 
rigidly formalist critics of the 1920s, he 
rejects Dali as a painter, since his whole 
concern is “to represent the processes 
and concepts of his consciousness, not 
the processes of his medium. ”” 

Although most historians of Cubism 
did not embrace Greenberg’s theoretical 
position, formalist discussion for thirty 
years similarly encouraged a rhetoric 
that disjoins “style” and “form” from 
“subject matter” and “content,” as if 
the interests these polar terms designate 
were not merely complementary, but 
antithetical and mutually exclusive: as if 
the Cubists’ seemingly antirepresenta- 
tional styles were, in short, a repudia- 
tion—or even a transcendence—of all 
possible subject matter, and all that 
such “merely human” concerns as sub- 
ject matter would imply, in favor of a 
disinterested, motiveless meditation on 
the act of seeing. Here are Cubists made 
in the formalist’s own image. American 
formalism now seems a product very 
characteristic of its time and place, the 
university culture of the 1950s. It is “in 
the American grain” to imagine a place 
beyond politics and history reserved for 
the highest domestic and private ideals; 
to escape history, the past, politics, has 
been the motive of every immigrant to 
these shores since 1621. So too in the 
Eisenhower 1950s, with the menace of 
McCarthyism, and the country’s most 
respectable intellectuals proclaiming 
“the end of ideology,” it is understand- 
able that American art historians would 
retreat into a neo-aestheticism.”* 


he view of Picasso as a self- 

conscious artist contradicts the 
image of him--which he did much to 
shape and promote—as a spontaneous 
genius, a conduit for those unconscious 
expressions seen as tellingly appropriate 
for the new century. The aesthete- 
formalist here joins hands with some of 
the most “political” of European Marx- 
ist or post-Marxist critics, pledging alle- 
giance to the image of Picasso as an 
“intuitive” and “instinctive” genius. 
This image recommends itself because 
implicit in it is the notion that work that 
comes from its creator’s hand without 
informed calculation, intellectual con- 
tent, and self-conscious intent is there- 
fore not only uniquely honest but 
uniquely valuable as testimony to the 
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interpretations critics wish to find in it. 
To put the case so is probably a bit too 
harsh, since it was Picasso himself who 
authoritatively sponsored this image of 
Picasso-the-unconscious-genius. This vi- 
sion of the artist as an anti-intellectual, 
quasi-‘“‘natural” force, a vehicle of trans- 
historical and transindividual energies, 
a conduit of instinctual impulses and 
unmediated “primitive” spirit, is in 
itself entirely self-conscious (and thor- 
oughly anarchist). Complex, varying, 
and even contradictory aims in Picasso's 
art in this period, and his refusal to 
discuss his “aesthetics” at almost every 
point in his life, have dogged our under- 
standing, and Picasso has played no 
little role in obfuscating—often 
prankishly—past motives to serve pres- 
ent exigencies. 

Throughout John Golding’s Cubism: 
A History and an Analysis, 1907- 
1914,” for example, the author seems 
uncertain what to attribute to Picasso’s 
conscious intention. Unwilling to go 
beyond Picasso’s recorded statements on 
his art, Golding has constant recourse to 
words like “intuitive” and “instinctive” 
when he attempts to account for Picas- 
so’s moves “forward,” towards Analyti- 
cal Cubism. Picasso had an “instinctive 
appreciation of the aesthetic principles 
of Negro art” and “intuitive” admira- 
tion “for its ‘reasonable’ or conceptual 
quality.” Again, in discussing what he 
considers to be the primary dialectic of 
the style’s development, Golding ex- 
plains, “Picasso’s admiration for these 
two different kinds of [African] masks is 
indicative of the instinctive pull which 
he was feeling between an increased 
interest in solid, sculptural forms and an 
awareness of the need to depict them in 
a manner that did not violate the flat, 
two-dimensional plane on which he was 
working.” Elsewhere, Picasso “de- 
vises” and “explains,” “‘reinterprets” 
and “approaches,” “differentiates” and 
“reconciles,” but all these terms relate 
to the mechanical execution of the style 
and not to a self-conscious, comprehend- 
ing, overall intention regarding the 
work’s meaning. Golding’s profound 
hesitation on this point, combined with 
his frequently neutral language and con- 
stant use of the passive voice, suggests a 
historically inverted reading, as if 
through its own imperative, Cubism 
inexorably conjured Picasso and Braque 
into giving it life. As late as 1980, in his 
review of Pierre Daix and Joan Rosse- 
let’s catalogue raisonné of Picasso’s 
Cubist works, Golding reaffirmed his 
commitment to an essentially anti-intel- 
lectual view of the Cubist movement. To 
Daix’s use of a semiotic vocabulary to 
treat aspects of Picasso’s late Cubism, 


Golding countered: 


But to view Picasso’s production of 
the period exclusively in terms of 
signs can deprive it of much of its 
fundamental significance. For it 
could be argued that to the intelli- 
gent or sensitive observer the sign 
or the ideogram has at least some 
potentially meaningful function, 
even when displaced from context 
(how otherwise could they be iden- 
tified as such?), while one of the 
major revolutions effected by Syn- 
thetic Cubism, and Picasso’s in 
particular, lay in the fact that, 
divorced from their artistic con- 
text, the individual elements that 
were building up the picture and 
its imagery were completely 
meaningless and of no intellectual 
or aesthetic value—a supreme 
demonstration of the artist con- 
structing something beautiful and 
meaningful out of nothing.” 


“Instinct,” wrote Gregory Bateson, is a 
word we use when we agree not to talk 
about something.” Words such as “intu- 
itive” and “instinctive” imply the oppo- 
site of “conscious,” “intentional,” and 
“intellectual”: words that seem to me to 
be applicable to some of the most inven- 
tive artists of the twentieth century. To 
see the progression of Cubism-——as most 
critics of this century have done, and 
many still do—as intuitive and instinc- 
tive represents a profound distrust of our 
ability to understand artistic conscious- 
ness. Like Picasso inheritors of 
Nietzsche’s concept of genius, we sub- 
tract the enormous amount of artistic 
consciousness that is identical with ordi- 
nary consciousness and mystify the 
whole. Buried in the neutral prose of the 
criticism of the Cubist movement and 
encouraged by Picasso’s own purposeful 
obfuscation (born of the same distrust of 
the artist-as-intellectual) is an agree- 
ment not to wonder what he was really 
thinking. And the “minor” Cubists are 
castigated precisely for their too con- 
scious and calculated, hence “academ- 
ic,” art. 


A nother aspect of this view of the 
artist as “instinctive” is that con- 
scious responses to social forces seem as 
irrelevant as “ideas.” Barr offers a 
superlative example of this kind of 
thinking: 

The cubists, traditionally, are sup- 

posed to have had little interest in 

subject matter whether objectively 

or symbolically, yet their prefer- 

ence for a rather repetitious range 

of subject may be significant. 

Besides occasional vacation land- 


scapes Picasso and his colleagues 
painted figures of poets, writers, 
musicians, pierrots, harlequins 
and women; or still-life composi- 
lions with ever-recurring guitars, 
violins, wine, brandy, ale and 
liqueur bottles, drinking glasses, 
pipes, cigarettes, dice, playing 
cards, and words or word frag- 
ments referring to newspapers, 
music, or drinks. These subjects, 
Doth people and things, consis- 
cently fall within the range of the 
artistic and bohemian life and 
‘orm an iconography of the studio 
and café. Whether they represent 
simply the artist’s environment or 
whether they symbolize in a more 
positive though doubtless uncon- 
scious way his isolation from ordi- 
lary society is a debatable 
question.” 


That an idea as simple and obvious as 
Picasso’s isolation from ordinary soci- 
ety, a theme demonstrably running 
through the whole of his work, cannot be 
attributed to his conscious intention rep- 
resents a profound hesitation to recog- 
nize conscious ideas in Picasso’s work 
anc is characteristic of criticism of 
Cubism from the 1920s right through to 
the present. For example, Peter Biirger 
attempts to locate a genuine but brief 
moment, from Cubism through the 
1920s, when artists rejected “the institu- 
tion of art” and stepped outside the 
previous (and subsequent) nexus be- 
tween art and bourgeois society.“ 
Biirger’s frank interest, like that of 
may other Marxist critics and theorists 
(cf. Schapiro, Greenberg, Max Ra- 
pheel, John Berger*’), is professedly in a 
late-twentieth-century political inter- 
pre:ation of an early-twentieth-century 
moment and is unconcerned with the 
issve of what the artists thought was the 
political matrix and content of their art. 
Their conscious politics, which certainly 
lacked the rigor and historical stamp of 
Biirger’s, remains curiously outside the 
issues in this dialogue, and Biirger has 
been rightly criticized for his lack of 
subzlety in dealing with issues of avowed 
concern to late-nineteenth- and early- 
twentieth-century artists.*7 We see 
again and again in the language used to 
discuss Cubist paintings and collages 
this crippling nicety of distinction 
between the artists’ thought (or lack 
thereof) and the larger meaning dis- 
cerned by the critic. The formalist 
model of Cubism is the purest scaffold- 
ing on which to hang interpretation, as 
Blirger’s theory demonstrates: the 
Cubkists’ ideas undergo erasure and the 
theerists’ are inscribed upon the emptied 
canvases. 


R ecent structuralist discourse, such 
as that of Pierre Daix and Rosalind 
Krauss,“ likewise restricts its attentions 
to structure and form, applying semio- 
logical methods to an interpretation of 
Cubism. Specifically rejecting discus- 
sion of historical context, the results 
read again curiously like a new for- 
malism, with its exclusive interest in the 
style’s formal means and an even more 
untroubled lack of reference to the art- 
ist’s ideas. Such references would be 
“biographical,” according to Krauss, 
“gossip” from which semiotics has a 
“heroic mission” to save us. 

Krauss adds to Greenberg’s idea of 
representation versus illusion the Saus- 
surean concept that “language consists 
of a synchronic set of possibilities from 
which selection is made.” * She sees the 
collages as allied with W6lfflin’s formal 
system—closed/open, line/color, pla- 
narity/recession—but expanding such 
discourse, each collage element yielding 
“a matched pair of formal signifieds: 
line and color, closure and openness, 
planarity and recession.” Daix acknowl- 
edged the importance of the café objects 
in Picasso’s Cubism as a revival of “the 
bohemianism of his Blue and Pink peri- 
ods [bringing] painting back to de- 
spised, everyday reality, just as he had 
done when he was working on The 
Demoiselles d'Avignon.” But Krauss 
goes as far as it is possible to go away 
from “subject”: “But while the elements 
of Cubist collage establish sets of predi- 
cates, these predicates are not limited to 
the properties of objects. They extend to 
the very heart of the differential code by 
which painting becomes intelligible as 
Style. For it is not so much a set of 
studio paraphernalia that is systema- 
tized, but the very concept of form 
itself.” She continues, discussing Picas- 
sos Violin and Fruit of 1913, exclu- 
sively restricting herself to formal issues 
and assigning the active verbs not to 
Picasso but to “collage”: 


Collage uses the sign not only to 
refer to the object, but also to 
capture the terms in which visual 
depiction is grounded: depth, light, 
figure-against-ground. Each of 
these building blocks of visual 
presence (representation in the 
common sense of the term, as illu- 
sionism) is reformulated as a sign 
(representation in the semiological 
sense). In Picasso’s collage ... a 
frequently employed sign for 
depth is the different sizes of the 
two f-shaped sound holes of a vio- 
lin, their inequivalence creating a 
disembodied mark of obliqueness 
or turning-in-space. The inscrip- 
tion of these fs is not so much the 


mark by which we infer the pres- 
ence of the violin in space as it is 
the writing of an absent spatiality 
onto the surface of the image—the 
inscription, therefore, of space as 
absence. Similarly, the fine grain 
of newsprint lettering creates an 
oddly material sign for light, 
atmosphere and, sometimes, 
transparency. Thus written, lumi- 
nosity is not simulated but signi- 
fied.” 


This observation of formal relations is 
brilliantly elucidated, but for Krauss it 
is the whole story. She rightly sees her- 
self as both building on Greenberg and 
in a line with the New Critics, those 
academic formalists of the mid-century 
(John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, W.K. 
Wimsatt, et al.) who likewise eschewed 
biography for the concentration on play 
within the boundaries of the artwork. 
Her approach is self-consciously based 
on a rejection of historical consider- 
ations (and the “disease of biogra- 
phy”) in favor of a Saussurean model 
of the signification of form, and pro- 
ceeds with indifference to conscious 
meanings his works may have had for 
Picasso. 


K rauss’s adduction of Saussurean 
structuralist linguistics seems to 
imply a Picasso involved in communica- 
tion, yet focuses so exclusively on the 
means and conditions of communication 
itself as to foreclose interest in what is 
communicated. But for many it is as 
clear now as it was obscure thirty years 
ago that all such concerns—seeing, sig- 
nifying, interpreting—are profoundly 
implicated in politics. It was the repoliti- 
cization of American culture in the 
1960s that prompted recent interest in 
the social and cultural contexts of early- 
twentieth-century art, and, as Robert 
Rosenblum has said, it was Pop Art that 
opened late-twentieth-century eyes to 
the imagery, wit, and allusion of Cubism 
and allowed it to leave the ivory tower. 

To reconsider the complex forces act- 
ing on the Cubists before World War I, 
their ideas and preoccupations, and then 
to consider the historiography of Cu- 
bism, is to look squarely at a history of 
intellectual and social forces unfolding 
over the rest of our century. Michel 
Foucault is right that such a perception 
offers a sobering warning to keep in 
mind the inescapable influence of our 
own historical perspective on any view of 
the past. But, as he also brilliantly dem- 
onstrated, awareness of this should 
enrich our understanding both of history 
and of ourselves. 
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Notes 

1 The 1970s saw a virtual flood of important 
reevaluations of specific works or groups of 
works with regard to content and a frequent 
attempt to look freshly at the historical con- 
texts of their development. Most sign:ficantly, 
Picasso’s Demoiselles d'Avignon kas seen 
extensive critical revision with Leo Steinberg’s 
“The Philosophical Brothel,” Art News, Part 1, 
71(September 1972), pp. 20-29, anc Part 2, 
71(October 1972), pp. 38-47, introducing psy- 
chosexual themes; William Rubin's “From 
Narrative to ‘Iconic’ in Picasso: The Buried 
Allegory in Bread and Fruitdish on a Table 
and the Role of Les Demoiselles d'Awignon,” 
Art Bulletin, 65 (December 1983), pp. 615-49, 
building on Steinberg’s essay and linking the 
Demosielles to another major work of Picasso's 
that pays homage to his influences: Robert 
Rosenblum’s “The Demoiselles d'Avignon 
Revisited,” Art News, 72 (April 1973), pp. 
45-48, drawing visual parallels with earlier 
works by Ingres, Delacroix, and Manet; Mary 
Gedo's “Art as Exorcism: Picasso’s ‘Demoi- 
selles d'Avignon, ” Arts, 55 (October 1980), 
pp. 70-82, investigating psychobiographical 
content; and Ron Johnson's “The ‘Demoiselles 
d'Avignon’ and Dionysian Destruction,” Arts, 
55 (October 1980), pp. 94-101, and “Picasso’s 
‘Demoiselles d'Avignon’ and the Theatre of the 
Absurd,” Arts, 55 (October 1980), pp. 102-13, 
looking at the influence of Nietzsche and Jarry 
respectively. All these studies contributed to an 
understanding of the work’s thematic content. 
More recently, the exhibition of this major 
work and its preparatory drawings in Paris and 
Barcelona and its catalogue have brought the 
scholarship on this subject up to date. 


2In 1977 William Rubin, noting the apparent 
distance of the newly reevaluated Demoiselles 
from the more purely formal concerns of 
Cubism proper, published a major essay, 
“Cézannisme and the Beginnings of Cubism,” 
Cézanne—The Late Work, exh. wat, ed. 
Rubin, New York, The Museum of Modern 
Art, 1977, pp. 151-202, a long overdue recon- 
sideration of the relative contributions of 
Picasso and Braque to the emergence of the 
early Cubist style, which at last gave Braque 
his due. Setting the record straight in a crucial 
way, he reviewed the importance of Cézanne 
for the development of Cubism. Robert Rosen- 
blum’s groundbreaking article, “Picasso and 
the Typography of Cubism,” in Picasso in 
Retrospect, ed. Roland Penrose and Jchn Gold- 
ing, New York, 1973, pp. 33-47 (first given as 
a paper at the 1965 Annual Meeting of the 
College Art Association), spelled out for the 
first time Picasso’s use of word fragments in the 
collages for their witty associational values, 
interpreting them as more than an introduction 
of texture or literal—-yet somehow content- 


casso’s Collages and the Threat of War, 1912- 
13,” Art Bulletin, 67 (December 1985), pp. 
653-72, built on Rosenblum’s work, looking at 
the anarchist context of Picasso's eariy art and 
the relevance of his choice of newsprint clip- 
pings to political passions aroused by the cur- 
rent Balkan Wars. Eunice Lipton introduced a 
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subject of major importance in her dissertation, 


Picasso Criticism 1901-1939: The Making of 


an Artist-Hero, reprinted New York 1976, 
critically approaching the literature on Picasso 
and examining its interpretative biases decade 
by decade. And Linda Nochlin’s research in 
“Picasso’s Color: Schemes and Gambits,” Art 
in America, 68 (December 1980), pp. 105-23 
and 177-83, illuminated hitherto unexpected 
levels of meaning in Picasso’s use of color in 
even the most color-restricted Cubist canvases. 
See also: John Nash, “The Nature of Cubism: 
A Study of Conflicting Explanations.” Art 
History, 3 (December 1980), pp. 435-47, for a 
discussion of the influence of Nietzsche on 
Picasso criticism before World War I; Lynn 
Gamwell, Cubist Criticism, Ann Arbor, MI, 
1980, for a scholarly study of the primary 
literature; and Mark Roskill, The Interpreta- 
tion of Cubism, Philadelphia, London and To- 
ronto, 1985, for a consideration of critical and 
interpretative issues relevant to the Cubist 
movement. Two recent dissertations—both of 
whose authors have articles in this issue— 

undertake a consideration of changes in market 
forces in this period, building on (and arguing 
with) Malcolm Gee's earlier thesis, “Dealers, 
Critics, and Collectors of Modern Painting: 
Aspects of the Parisian Art Market, between 
1910 and 1930” (Ph.D. diss., Courtauld Insti- 
tute, University of London, 1977); see: Robert 
Jensen, “The Marketing of an Avant-Garde: 
Dealers, Ideology, and the Trade in Modernism 
Between France and Germany” (Ph.D. diss., 
University of California, Berkeley, 1987), and 
David Cottington, “Cubism and the Politics of 
Culture in France, 1905-1914" (Ph.D. diss., 
Courtauld Institute, University of London, 
1985). 


3 Daniel Robbins has done most to reconsider the 
so-called Minor Cubists—the Abbaye de 
Créteil and the Puteaux Cubists--and the 
social and aesthetic milieu in which their art 
developed, which profitably undermines the 
view of the Cubist “movement” with Picasso, 
Braque, and sometimes Gris at its center and 
others constituting ‘‘satellites” around this 
creative sun. See: Robbins “From Symbolism 
to Cubism: The Abbaye of Créteil.” Art Jour- 
nal, 23 (Winter 1963-64), pp. 111-16; Albert 
Gleizes, 1881-1953, New York, 1964; and his 
recent “Jean Metzinger at the Center of 
Cubism,” in Jean Metzinger in Retrospect, 
exh. cat., lowa City, The lowa Museum of Art, 
1985. He is currently working on a book, The 
Unknown Cubists. 


4 The recent reconsideration of primitivism is a 


good case in point. A great deal of new research 
has emerged, giving us a much clearer idea of 
exactly what African and Oceanic art was 
available to the Cubists and when, as well as 
the origin of such objects. The formal relations 
between various manifestations of Cubism and 
proto-Cubism and tribal objects remains of 
fundamental importance, even as we gain a 
better sense, through the study of this subject, 
of the complex interactions of the artists and 
their multileveled interest in “primitive” art. 


5 


6 
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oe 
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See especially: William Rubin, “Picasso, ” in 
“Primitivism” in Twentieth-Century Art, exh. 
cat., New York, Museum of Modern Art, 1984, 
I, pp. 241-340; and Yve-Alain Bois, “Kahn- 
weiler’s Lesson,” Representations, 18 (Spring 
1987), pp. 33-68. The two best discussions of 
the formal development and influence of 
Cubism remain John Golding, Cubism: A His- 
tory and an Analysis, 1907-1914, London, 
1958 (rev. ed. 1968); and Robert Rosenblum, 
Cubism and Twentieth-Century Art, New 
York, 1960 (rev. ed. 1976). 


This issue will concentrate on the first phase of 
Cubism, 1907-1914, but it should be noted that 
much work has recently been done on wartime 
Cubism and on the 1920s. See: Kenneth Silver, 
“Esprit de Corps: The Great War and French 
Art, 1914-1925” (Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 
1981), and his forthcoming book (Princeton 
University Press); Christopher Green, Léger 
and Purist Paris, exh. cat., London, Tate Gal- 
lery, 1970-71, and his recent and controversial 
Cubism and Its Enemies, London and New 
Haven, 1987; and the review of that book by 
Daniel Robbins, Times Literary Supplement 
(April 1988). 


See: Kenneth Silver, “Purism: Straightening 
Up After the Great War,” Artforum, 15 
(March 1977), pp. 56-63: and idem, “Esprit de 
Corps” (cited n. 5). 


See my forthcoming book, Re-Ordering the 
Universe: Picasso and Anarchism, 1897-1914 
(Princeton University Press, Spring 1989); and 
Robbins, “From Symbolism to Cubism” (cited 
n.3). In the following paragraph, I am adapting 
remarks made in my essay, “The Dreams and 
Lies of Picasso,” Arts Magazine, 62 (October 
1987), pp. 50-55, where I consider the motives 
as well as the manifestations of the artist's 
obfuscations and red herrings. 


Gelett Burgess, “The Wild Men of Paris,” 
Architectural Record (May 1910), an article 
discovered by Edward F. Fry, see: “Cubism 
1907-1908: An Early Eyewitness Account,” 
Art Bulletin, 48 (March 1966), pp. 70-73; and 
Marius de Zayas, Pablo Picasso, New York, 
291 Gallery, April 1911, published in a more 
lengthy version in Spanish as, “Pablo Picasso,” 
America, revista mensual illustrada, New 
York, 6 (May 1911), pp. 363-65. Although 
extremely valuable, both are written in para- 
phrase and therefore must be used carefully. 
The de Zayas is particularly interesting since 
he spoke Spanish with Picasso and was deeply 
sympathetic with his artistic attitudes; my 
thanks to William I. Homer for generously 
bringing the longer version to my attention. 


Picasso's first “official” utterance on the sub- 
ject was his interview with de Zayas, conducted 
in Spanish and published in English as “Picasso 
Speaks,” The Arts (May 1923), and in French 
in Florent Fels, Propos d'artistes, Paris, 1925, 
pp. 139-45, followed by his interview with 
Christian Zervos, “Conversation avec Picasso,” 
Cahiers d'Art, 10 (1935), pp. 173-78, both 
reprinted in Alfred Barr, Picasso: Fifty Years 
of His Art, New York, 1946, pp. 270-74. 


10 Henri Guilbeaux, “Le Cubisme et MM. 
Urbain Gohier et. Apollinaire,” Les Hommes 
au jour, 99 (November 11, 1911), p. 8. 


11 @goniok (Moscow), 20 (May 16, 1926); trans. 
ie Formes, 2 (February 1930), p. 5; also 
reprinted in Picasso, Two Statements, ed. 
Merle Armitage, New York, 1936, pp. 23-49, 
feom which this quote is taken, p. 31. Picasso 
leter appropriately denied any role in the 
appearance of this signed letter, Barr (cited n. 
94, p. 286. 


12 Maurice Raynal, Quelques intentions du 
cabisme, Paris, 1919, trans. in Edward F. Fry, 
Cubism, London and New York, 1966, pp. 
131-53. 


13 For a study of this question, see: Lipton (cited 
m 2); see also: John Berger, The Success and 
Failure of Picasso, London, 1965, for an inter- 
esting and lengthy essay on the subject of 
Picasso's “image.” 


14 William Rubia, Picasso in the Collection of the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1972, p. 
72, 


15 See: Linda Dalrymple Henderson, “A New 
Facet of Cubism: “The Fourth Dimension’ and 
‘Mon-Euclidezn Geometry’ Reinterpreted,” 
Art Quarterly. 34 {Winter 1971), pp. 410-33, 
and idem, The Faurth Dimension and Non- 
Euclidean Geometry in Modern Art, Prince- 
ton, 1983, ch. 2. 


16 Crarles Morice in Mercure de France (Decem- 
ber 16, 1908), op. 736-37, trans. in Fry (cited n. 
12) p. 52. 


17 Bargess (cited n. 8}, p. 405. 


18 Jean Metzinger, “Note sur la peinture,” Pan 
(October-November 1910), pp. 649-51, trans. 
in Fry (cited n. 12). p. 60. Fry notes, p. 61, that 
Metzinger almost certainly knew Picasso by 
1609. 


19 Ovivier-Hourcade, “La Tendance de la pein- 
ture contemporaine (notes pour une causerie 
sur l'art contemporain), Revue de France et 
des Pays francais, | (February 1912), pp. 
36-41, trans. in Fry (cited n. 12), p. 74; Mau- 
rice Raynal, preface, Salon de juin: Troisième 
exposition de la Société normande de Peinture 
Moderne, exh cat. Rouen, June 15—July 15 
1£12, pp. 9-IL, trans. in Fry (cited n. 12), p. 
9%; André Salmon, La Jeune Peinture 
francaise, Paris, 1912; Guillaume Apollinaire, 
The Cubist Painters: Aesthetic Meditations, 
1913, trans. Leon Abel, New York, 1949; 
Aert Gleizes asd Jean Metzinger, Du 
Cubisme, Paris. 1912. 


20 Pierre Reverdy, “Sur le cubisme,” Nord-Sud 
(March 15, 1917), pp. 5-7, trans. in Fry (cited 
n. 2), p. 145. 


21 Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler, Der Weg zum 
Kuhismus, Munich, 1920 (trans. Henry Aron- 
son, The Rise of Cubism, New York, 1949). 


22 Weldemar George, Vorwort zur 93. Sturm- 
Ausstellung,” Der Sturm (January 1921), pp. 
1-2, reprinted in L'Esprit Nouveau (February 
1921), p. 520, trans. in Fry (cited n. 12), p. 161. 


None of these writers openly discusses the 
rhetorical shift that has quite obviously taken 
place. 


23 Jean Cocteau, Picasso, Paris, 1923, p. 227. 
24 Silver (cited n. 6). 


25 Richard Huelsenbeck, En Avant Dada: A His- 
tory of Dadaism, Hanover, 1920, trans. in 
Robert Motherwell, The Dada Painters and 
Poets: An Anthology, Boston, 1981, p. 36. My 
thanks to Teresa Carbone, who, in my seminar 
on “Cubism and Its Critics” of Fall 1982, 
studied the extent to which the Dadists and 
Surrealists considered Cubism their starting 
point. 


26 Tristan Tzara, “Le Papier collé ou le proverbe 
en peinture,” Cahiers d'Art, 6 (1931), p. 62. 


27 Meyer Schapiro, “Nature of Abstract Art,” 
Marxist Quarterly, 1 (January 1937), pp. 77~ 
98, repr. in Schapiro, Modern Art, Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries: Selected Papers, 
New York, pp. 185-211; Clement Greenberg, 
“Avant-Garde and Kitsch,” originally pub- 
lished in 1939, repr. in Greenberg, Art and 
Culture: Critical Essays, Boston, 1961. 


28 Greenberg (cited n. 27), p. 4. 
29 Ibid., p. 5. 
30 Ibid., p. 6. 
31 Ibid., p. 7. 


32 For Kandinsky, see the articles by Rose-Carol 
Washton Long, including “Kandinsky and 
Abstraction: The Role of the Hidden Image,” 
Artforum. 10 (June 1972), pp. 42-49, and 
“Kandinsky’s Abstract Style: The Veiling of 
Apocalyptic Folk Imagery,” Art Journal, 34 
(Spring 1975), pp. 217-27, in which she dis- 
cusses the importance of Kandinsky’s aesthetic 
ideas and the relation of Theosophy to his work, 
among other subjects; and the book that grew 
out of this research, Kandinsky, The Develop- 
ment of an Abstract Style, New York, 1980. 
For a discussion of the nature and importance 
of Kandinsky’s major piece of writing, see: The 
Life of Vasilii Kandinsky in Russian Art: A 
Study of “On the Spiritual in Art,” ed. Rose- 
Carol Washton-Long and John E. Bowlt, New- 
tonville, Mass., 1980. 

For Matisse, see the special issue of Arts, 49 
(May 1975), including the following articles: 
Dore Ashton, “Matisse and Symbolism,” pp. 
70-71; Frank Trapp, “Form and Symbol in the 
Art of Matisse,” pp. 56-58; Jack Flam, “Some 
Observations on Matisse’s Self-Portraits,” pp. 
50-52. All argue the influence of Symbolism on 
Matisse and the importance for him of a spiri- 
tual essence of things that goes far beyond the 
merely decorative. See also: Jack Flam, 
Matisse: Writings on Art, London, 1972; and 
idem, Matisse: The Man and His Art, 1869- 
1978, ithaca and London, 1986, which support 
such a revised view. 

For Mondrian, see: Robert Welsh, “The 
Birth of De Stijl, part 1: Piet Mondrian—The 
Subject Matter of Abstraction,” Artforum, 11 
(April 1973), pp. 50-53, for a discussion of the 
relation of Theosophy to Mondrian’s work; G. 


Sondag, “Couleur/non-couleur dans la pein- 
ture de Mondrian,” Critica d'Arte, 41 (Janu- 
ary-February 1976), pp. 47-56, argues that 
Mondrian’s reduction of color is traceable to 
his acquaintance with Rudolf Steiner’s philo- 
sophical writings in defence of Goethe’s color 
theory; and Michel Seuphor, “Le peintre de la 
‘nouvelle réalité, © XXe Siècle, 38 (June 
1972), pp. 146-49 (reprinted from XXe Siècle, 
9 (June 1957), explores Mondrian’s concern 
with the idea of reality in his essays and note- 
books. See also Yve-Alain Bois’s review of 
Kermit Champa, Mondrian Studies (Chicago, 
1985) in Art in America, 74 (September 1986), 
pp. 17 and 19; and The Spiritual in Art: 
Abstract Painting, 1890-1985, ed. Maurice 
Tuchman et al., exh. cat., Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, 1986. 

The seminal article for a revision of 
Cézanne’s work is Meyer Schapiro, “The 
Apples of Cézanne: An Essay on the Meaning 
of Still-Life,” Art News Annual, 34 (1968), 
“The Avant-Garde,” pp. 34-53, in which he 
traces the many levels of meaning in Cézanne’s 
personal life relatable to his repeated still lifes 
of apples. 

Sidney Geist, Brancusi: A Study of the 
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sonal content and the importance of Rumanian 
folk art in Brancusi’s work. 
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S. L. Henry, “Paul Klee, Nature and Modern 
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138-51, on Klee’s shifting views on child art 
and its relevance for his work. 
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Edward Fry, Michael Fried, and Steven 
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in his “Nature of Abstract Art” (cited n. 26). 
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S erious historical study of Cubism 
distinct from partisan defense, at- 
tack, or efforts cf vulgarization began 
only in the late (920s. Until then, the 
issues generated by Cubism were still 
alive, and Cubism had not been wholly 
displaced as an avant-garde movement 
by Purism, Dada, abstraction, or Sur- 
realism. Only, im fact, when Cubism 
seemed safely dead could the slow pro- 
cess of objective reconstruction begin. 
As Guillaume Janneau put it in L'Art 
Cubiste (1929), “the quarrels that still 
con:inue over its least manifestations 
have only a theoretical interest: they 
bea: around a tomb.”! Conditioned by 
the then dominant return-to-reality 
position, Adolphe Basler and Charles 
Kuustler wrote about Cubism as a 
freakish aberration safely in the past, a 
“method of mutilation” of realistic 
forms that inevitably had to degenerate 
intc an abstract, decorative art. They 
regarded it as a pseudo-philosophy 
against which even Picasso “had to 
break his nose.” They dismissed the 
other pre-1914 Cubists—Delaunay, Le 
Fauconnier, Gleizes, Léger, Metzin- 
ger—who “in their zeal to serve cubism” 
succeeded in doing exactly the opposite 
by applying to what they believed was a 
new kind of painting “the mathematical 
and philosophical doctrines of Riemann, 
Lotatchewsky, Einstein, or Bergson.”” 
Janneau’s L’Art Cubiste, despite seri- 
ous flaws in methedology and facts, is an 
earnest attempt to situate Cubism 
within a historical framework. Janneau 
felt that a necessary precondition for 
undertaking this task was the certainty 
tha: Cubism was dead. But unlike critics 
whe were hostile to Cubism, Janneau 
accepted its importance and granted a 
seriousness of purpose to its practition- 
ers. He relied , however, almost exclu- 
sively on limited data, chiefly anecdotal 
personal reminiscence, and opinion, 
much of which was derived from the 
twenty-two rephes he had printed 
between November 1, 1924, and Jan- 
uary 15, 1925, to an inquiry about the 
stata of Cubism sponsored by Bern- 
heim’s Bulletin de la Vie Artistique, of 


which he was the managing editor. Jan- 
neau was also heavily indebted to Ozen- 
fant and Jeanneret’s Peinture Moderne, 
without critically questioning its as- 
sumptions, which flowed from the 
authors’ desire to have Purism recog- 
nized as the successor to Cubism. Like- 
wise, Raynal’s monographs on Picasso 
and Braque colored Janneau’s views. 
But his most serious error was his consis- 
tent comparison of texts written in the 
1920s with Apollinaire’s 1913 Les 
Peintres Cubistes, Méditations Esthé- 
tiques. Janneau revered the martyred 
poet and accepted almost as gospel this 
hastily compiled compendium. Apolli- 
naire’s views, of course, had the merit of 
being frozen in the prewar period, but 
Janneau opposed them to texts of the 
1920s, especially those of Gleizes, quot- 
ing at length from Du Cubisme et des 
Moyens de le Comprendre of 1920, as if 
he were dealing with the ideas of Gleizes 
and Metzinger’s Du Cubisme of 1912. 
He did the same with Tradition et 
Cubisme: Vers une Conscience Plasti- 
que and, indeed, with virtually all of the 
many articles Gleizes, Severini, and 
Lhote published in the 1920s.° 
Confounding these retrospective 
views by artists engaged in justifying the 
consistency of their ongoing trajectories 
as painters as if they were representative 
of the 1907-14 period is the most glar- 
ing fault of Janneau’s book. It forced 
him into the awkward position of argu- 
ing with the doctrinaire views of the 
theoretical codifiers of Cubism, charac- 
terizing Gleizes, in particular, in opposi- 
tion to the instinctive ‘“divinations” of 
the first inventors and the “poetic” 
interpretation intuitively formed by 
Apollinaire. Thus Janneau was in large 
measure responsible for the later char- 
acterization of the Cubists—except for 
Picasso, Braque, Gris, and Léger—as, 
at best, austere “doctors of the cénacle,” 
using the literature of the 1920s as evi- 
dence of how little Gleizes, Metzinger, 
Le Fauconnier, Delaunay, and the 
Duchamp-Villons really understood Pi- 
casso- Braque Cubism of 1912. Drawing 
on Gleizes, who in the 1920s is correctly 


noted as “condemning all those who 
kept a little [recollection of] nature,” 
Janneau formed the opinion that this 
group of prewar Cubists constituted a 
circle of theorists who tried to “turn our 
attention to the laws of non-Euclidian 
geometry ... to a sort of metaphysical 
algebra.”* Labeling these concerns 
“pseudo-scientific verbiage,” he stopped 
short of utter condemnation but stated 
unequivocally that all this theory was “a 
substitute that has turned Cubism from 
the tracks traced by the initiators,” an 
unfortunate exchange of sensibilité for 
theory. 

Janneau preferred painters of the 
modern movement to be intuitive and 
poetic, as he believed the free spirit of 
Apollinaire had been. True artists had 
no business writing, or even thinking, he 
wrote, quoting Raynal on Picasso: “true 
artists understand nothing, but feel all.” 
Although affirming the importance of 
Cubism, Janneau shared the prejudices 
against abstract art found in such abun- 
dance during the return-to-reality pe- 
riod that began after the war. 

Nevertheless, Janneau was not so 
adamantly opposed to abstraction as 
were many of his contemporaries. He 
accepted its relationship to Cubism as a 
normal but not inevitable consequence. 
He regarded abstraction as essentially 
decorative,” as a design formula. To 
confuse the tableau-objet with an 
inspired work of art was a pretentious 
error made by the Cubist theoreticians, 
especially Gleizes, and to conceive of 
decorative art—much as Janneau ad- 
mired Art Deco—as “a concrete fact” 
or totally “independent” picture, as 
Gleizes characterized the tableau-objet, 
was absurd: the decorative object was 
necessarily dependent on its destination 
or context within a larger scheme.® 
Appealing to the authority of Apolli- 
naire, who announced in 1913 that the 
logical end of Cubism would be in /a 
peinture pure, Janneau contrasted /a 
peinture pure with the tableau-objet 
and concluded that although the two 
ideas were not totally exclusive, they 
were as strange to each other “as fan- 
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tasy is to rule.” Ironically, both pure 
painting and the independent picture, as 
well as a similar definition of decoration, 
were clearly articulated in Gleizes and 
Metzinger’s Du Cubisme of 1912. Thus, 
the great flaw in Janneau’s attempt to 
write a history of Cubism was his domi- 
nation by prevailing attitudes towards 
the kind of painting that was successful 
in Paris at mid decade. 

These problems aside, Janneau’s book 
is of interest for the observations it con- 
tained. Several prefigure conclusions of 
the revisionist literature of the last 
decade. Among these, he assigns “a cer- 
tain anteriority” to Braque over Picasso 
in expressing the “plastic quality of 
masses considered as volumes” and not 
as anecdotal motifs.’ He used the term 
“expressionist” to describe the first 
phase of Cubism, through which he 
maintained all the Cubists passed (al- 
though with different velocities) before 
reaching “pure Cubism” attained by 
Braque and Picasso, respectively in 
1910 and 1911. The “expressionist” 
stage was dominated by “the sensation 
of mechanism suggested by human 
anatomy,” and with Picasso resulted 
from the artist’s desire “to rid himself of 
intellectual notions and find true new- 
ness of expression.” Thus, the period of 
the Demoiselles and Three Women 
(1907-8) is described explicitly as “not 
Cubist” but ‘“négroisant.” It is to 
Braque in 1908 that Janneau ascribes 
the beginning of “the rationalist” and 
“analytic methods” borrowed from 
Cézanne that will ultimately convert the 
“combinations of syncopated volumes” 
of the first stage into “pure” Cubism. 
Here a work is ordered intellectually, as 
in Bar and Ace of Clubs (1911); glasses 
or carafes are no longer represented, but 
rather evoked. The spectator needs “to 
seize the thought of the painter and to 
admit his synthesis of all the notions 
evoked by an image.” This termmology 
is interesting because it employs the 
terms that subsequently came to charac- 
terize Cubism’s historical development, 
embedding them, however, in the 
sequential order of “Expressionist” and 
“Pure.” 

Janneau did not develop his notion of 
the two phases further, and towards the 
end of the volume, out of reverence for 
Apollinaire, whose four categories of 
Cubism he recapitulated in detail (that 
is, Scientific, Physical, Orphic, and 
Instinctive Cubism), he blends his own 
phases, like a pastry chef beating in a 
flavoring. Thus, he wrote that Apolli- 
naire’s category of Scientific Cubism 
(Picasso, Braque, Gleizes, Metzinger, 
Laurencin) is really what he meant by 
“pure” Cubism, except for Metzinger 
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and Laurencin, who properly belong in 
an “expressionist” category; that Physi- 
cal Cubism is the same as his expres- 
sionist category, represented not only by 
Le Fauconnier, Apollinaire’s exemplar 
of the tendency, but constituting accord- 
ing to Janneau “the most widely fol- 
lowed” current of the movement; and 
that Orphic Cubism, the sublime art 
entirely created by the artist, had, since 
Apollinaire coined the term in 1913 for 
Picasso, Delaunay, Léger, Duchamp 
and Picabia, in its “development some- 
times contradicted its premises.” While 
Janneau recognized that Apollinaire 
had meant by the Orphist category pure 
painting independent of all subject, even 
calling it “perfection,” he could not see 
that its promise had been fulfilled. As a 
trade or substitute, after dismissing 
Apollinaire’s fourth category, Instinc- 
tive Cubism (he claimed that the poet 
himself had proposed Instinctive 
Cubism with some scorn by giving no 
criteria for it), Janneau proposed still 
one more classification, Decorative 
Cubism, to encompass that tendency 
“which currently reigns in the industrial 
arts.” This addition was Janneau’s sub- 
stitute for the lost category of Orphic 
Cubism, arising from the fact that he 
could not conceive of purely abstract 
painting except as decoration, and 
therefore as “governed by exterior con- 
ditions.” 


A genuine historical concept of Cub- 
ism emerges only in 1936 with 
Alfred H. Barr’s Cubism and Abstract 
Art, the text and catalogue for The 
Museum of Modern Art exhibition of 
the same year. This work, which has 
shaped our understanding of Cubism 
until the present day, could only have 
been written by an American, moreover 
one who was a trained historian, who 
sought objective truth, was not partisan 
to the currents and counter movements 
of European, especially Parisian art pol- 
itics, and who by dint of diligent 
research commanded access to docu- 
ments and ideas that had never before 
been pulled coherently together. 

Barr relied heavily on one major 
source for his ideas, Daniel-Henry 
Kahnweiler’s Der Weg zum Kubismus, 
published in 1920.'° He was also 
influenced by another important factor, 
his knowledge of and at least partial 
subscription to the ideas of the great 
English artist-critic Roger Fry, whose 
Vision and Design (1920) summarized a 
powerful point of view for English- 
speaking historians. Although Barr cer- 
tainly knew and had absorbed the theo- 
ries of Clive Bell as well (especially the 
famous Art, of 1913), Bell’s ideas must 


have seemed simplistic and naive com- 
pared with Fry's, especially by the mid 
1930s, when Barr was assembling his 
landmark exhibition. 

Barr took two terms used by Kahn- 
weiler, “analytic” and “synthetic,” and 
elevated them to the level of genuine 
historical concept; that is, the terms do 
not refer merely to optional methodolo- 
gies available to the artist, as Kahn- 
weiler wrote, but to a historical sequence 
imposed on the development not only of 
Picasso and Braque but of Cubism as a 
movement. Hardly less important was 
Barr’s firm linking of Cubism with 
abstract art, and the concomitant cre- 
ation of a historical lineage for the 
sequential development of a mainstream 
of art in which, indeed, “analytical” and 
“synthetic” take their places as distinct 
stages in a logically unfolding evolu- 
tion. 

It is in this second construct, heavily 
indebted to Fry’s conception of 
Cézanne, that the outlines of a future 
formalist art theory are to be found." 
While mainstream history of modern 
art, deriving from Cézanne, passing 
across an analytical and synthetic phase 
of Cubism through geometric abstrac- 
tion to finish in formalist American 
painting and sculpture of the 1960s, has 
been shaken by both critical rebellion 
and historical revisionism in the 1970s, 
the twin terms of Analytical Cubism 
and Synthetic Cubism have not only 
survived but remain firmly entrenched 
in the vocabulary of art history to define 
the evolution of Cubism from its begin- 
nings in 1907 to its dispersal or disinte- 
gration during and even after World 
War I. Barr’s application of the terms 
had the qualification both of describing 
sequential phases and of characterizing 
style. His historical imposition has 
acquired not only the weight of concep- 
tual truth but also the convenience of a 
universally accepted descriptive code. 
Nearly every writer who has discussed 
Cubism since 1936 has used the terms 
“analytical” and “synthetic” in a para- 
phrase of Barr’s original text. 


arr developed the concept of Ana- 

lytical Cubism first in connection 
with his discussion of what constitutes 
an abstract work of art, which he 
believed to be “independent,” “emanci- 
pated,” “an end in itself, with its own 
peculiar values.” He qualified Cubist 
painting as “near abstraction,” offering 
an impure and ambiguous enjoyment to 
which the title is a guide (here he also 
follows Kahnweiler). For although the 
primary interest in art lies in the organi- 
zation of color, line, light, shade, “‘sec- 
ondary relationships between the pic- 


ture and the subject matter are also 
enjeyable.”” Furthermore, although “ab- 
stract art is presumably devoid of sub- 
ject interest,” subject has “played a part 
of some importance in several of the 
movements which will be considered . . . 
from a primarily formal point of view.”"” 
Here, importantly, Barr follows Roger 
Fry in allowing a qualification, which, 
however, he does not develop. Although 
Fry's notions of plasticity developed in 
connection with Cézanne across a period 
of many years’? and were widely con- 
founded with Clwe Bell’s much simpler 
idez of “significant form,” Fry always 
stressed that the independent painting 
included a spiritual as well as a material, 
plastic reality; he admitted a degree of 
phijosophica! content discoverable in the 
relationship between conceptual and its 
formal qualities,” and this modest hedg- 
ing about the capacity of pure plasticity 
to account wholly for the value of art 
found its way into Barr’s text. It was, 
however, the least influential element in 
a book that shaped the historical con- 
scicusness of Cubism and its seminal 
place in the evolution of abstract art for 
the next generation of art historians and 
critics. 

Earr observed that the Cubists “seem 
to kave had little conscious interest in 
subect matter.” They used traditional 
subvects, “figures, portraits, still life and 
landscape,” all “serving as material for 
cubist analysis.” This is the precise con- 
text in which Barr first uses the term 
“analysis” in comnection with Cubism, 
and consistent with his sensitive under- 
starding of Fry, one should record his 
footnote on this occasion: he carefully 
noted that Meyer Schapiro had sug- 
gested that perhaps the iconography of 
Cubism should rot, in fact, be ignored. 
Yet, with this balanced reservation 
recerded, he proceeded to contrast 
Cubism with these other, later move- 
ments where “in summary it may be 
saic that only in Futurism, Dadism, 
Surrealism and Purism had subject mat- 
ter any real importance, at least so far as 
the conscious program of the artists was 
concerned.” 

Thus, the first time the word “analy- 
sis” is introduced it is in the context of a 
discussion of the reduced interest of 
sub:ect for the Cubist artists. The next 
clue that adumbrated the use of the 
word “analysis” comes a few pages 
later, after Barr sketched the two main 
tracitions of abstract art: the first and 
most important beginning with Cézanne 
and Seurat flows through Cubism to its 
delta in geometrical and constructivist 
movements; the second originating in 
Gavguin, flowing through Matisse and 
the Fauves to the abstract expressionism 


of prewar Kandinsky. The first tradition 
is described as “intellectual, structural, 
architectonic, geometric, classical, logi- 
cal, austere, calculated”; the second as 
“intuitional, emotional rather than in- 
tellectual, organic or biomorphic, not 
geometric, curvilinear, not rectilinear, 
decorative rather than structural, ro- 
mantic rather than classical, mystical.” 
Then Barr wrote that the “cubists con- 
tinued analysis from Impressionism,” 
but it was an analysis of form, not color. 
Implicit in this discussion, by the 
ordering of topics and introduction of 
ideas, is the assumption that subject 
matter was not very important for the 
Impressionists, either; a common view in 
the 1930s, when consistently most judg- 
ments were made on the basis of techni- 
cal matters. Thus, to the “analytical 
procedure of the Impressionists and 
Neo-Impressionists,” Barr opposed the 
“synthetism” of Gauguin, who cleared 
the path for Denis, Matisse, Fauvism, 
Kandinsky, and Expressionism.'° This is 
the first instance that Barr used the 
term “‘synthetism,” which anticipates 
the subsequent word “synthetic”; and he 
did not explain why, whether because it 
was a term contemporary with Gauguin 
and his circle, or because in opposition 
to Impressionist and Neoimpressionist 
analysis it conveyed also a technical 
quality, meaning preoccupation with 
decorative patterns. At this juncture in 
the text, a historical precedent has been 
established, akin to the initial introduc- 
tion of a theme, to prepare the way for 
the subsequent division of Cubism into 
analytical and synthetic phases. 

Still one more fundamental point had 
to be made before Barr was ready to set 
down the chronology of Analytical 
Cubism. It was necessary to demon- 
strate the importance of Cézanne, “the 
greatest artist of the late nineteenth 
century,” as the primary source for 
Cubism, “above all for his abandonment 
of deep space and emphatic modelling, 
for a compact composition in which 
foreground and background forms are 
fused into an angular, active curtain of 
color.” It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the importance of this formula- 
tion, for it is the clear basis—the main 
pattern—of all subsequent discussions 
for the next forty years of the concept of 
the picture plane, its role in Cubism, and 
in the evolution of abstract art. 

Barr’s chronology of Analytical 
Cubism then follows, but it is introduced 
with as yet no definition of what “ana- 
lytical” means other than the two hints 
previously established, that is, some- 
thing akin to the “analytical procedure” 
of the Impressionists and Neoimpres- 
sionists. Thinking exclusively of Picasso 


at the outset, he characterized 1906 as 
the year of the influence of African 
sculpture and the beginning of the 
Demoiselles d'Avignon, 1907 as the 
year of more influence of African sculp- 
ture, now combined with that of 
Cézanne; 1908 as the first instance of 
the use of the word “cube,” but it is 
only with 1909 that Barr approaches the 
categorization of a methodology hence- 
forth to be integral with the idea of 
Analytical Cubism. This was the year 
that Picasso, now joined by Braque, 
proceeded with the “disintegration of 
natural objects” by dislocating facets. It 
was also the year that “Gleizes, Metzin- 
ger, Picabia and Delaunay” were 
“drawn to the movement,” establishing 
the idea that there was, in fact, a move- 
ment. According to Barr, in 1910 
Picasso and Braque became more 
abstract, in 1911 Braque introduced let- 
ters and textures, and 1912 is the apogee 
of Analytical Cubism—still not posi- 
tively defined. Other subsidiary notions 
introduced by Barr at this time that 
subsequently became integral to our his- 
torical concept of Cubism included his 
discussion of the publication in 1907 of 
Cézanne’s letter to Bernard about the 
cone, the sphere, and the cylinder, and 
finally—but crucially—his assertion 
that the other Cubists undergo the same 
evolution, that is, go through the same 
“stages” (p. 42, a discussion of Léger). 


he first instance of the word “syn- 

thetist’ occurs on page 46, when 
the years 1912-14 are bracketed as wit- 
nessing the transformation from Analyt- 
ical to Synthetic Cubism. But before 
Barr launched his brilliant chronology 
of Synthetic Cubism (p. 77), he 
sketched in the principal outlines of the 
other major movements of modern art, 
in the course of which he made a num- 
ber of reinforcing observations about 
Cubism. In connection with Futurism 
(p. 54), he advanced an earlier more 
tentative judgment by stating that “both 
Impressionism and Cubism denied the 
importance and integrity of the object”; 
and he distinguished between the Futu- 
rists, whose “primary problem was to 
express movement, force and the pas- 
sage of time,” and the Cubists, who 
“might move about the object, but it 
remained static.” The possibility of a 
significant revision in the already gener- 
alized theory of Cubism’s development 
is raised in a brief treatment of “Pure 
Abstract Painting in Paris, 1910-20,” 
where Gleizes, Delaunay, and Villon are 
described as “heretic cubists” (p. 73), 
and it is stated (incorrectly, but under- 
standably from the perspective of 1936) 
that Villon and Gleizes, like Kupka, 
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“constructed without reference to a nat- 
ural object.” 

The great formulation of Cubism 
comes on pages 77-79, where Barr sum- 
marized the chronology of Synthetic 
Cubism from 1910-11 through 1921: 
from Braque’s introduction of imitation 
textures and letters, through the 1913 
transition from Analytical to Synthetic; 
and from 1914, when Synthetic Cubism 
becomes “soft and decorative,” until in 
1921, “the movement which had begun 
to disintegrate in 1914 loses all sense of 
continuity and homogeneity,” although, 
to be sure, works like Picasso’s Three 
Musicians and Léger’s Grand Dejeuner 
are nevertheless masterpieces of 
Cubism. Barr at last gave a statement to 
justify the terms “analytical” and “syn- 
thetic.” It develops in connection with 
the elaboration of the Cubist exploita- 
tion of texture (that is, in the spirit of the 
mid-1930s urge to isolate the constitu- 
ent elements of art} and the culmination 
of textural concern in collage: Analyti- 
cal Cubism is so termed because of a 
“progressive tearing apart or disinte- 
grating of natural forms. During this 
progression, color was gradually elimi- 
nated ... suddenly, heresies appear, 
illusionistic techniques, wood grain, and 
marble, the nail [in Braque’s 1910 


Violin and Palette}, \etters. These tex-. 


tures contributed not merely to the vari- 
ety of forms and surfaces . . . but also to 
what might be called cubist realism, 
that is, an emphasis not upon the reality 
of the represented objects but upon the 
reality of the painted surface.” As these 
ideas are developed further, it emerges 
that the famous twin terms are inextric- 
ably yoked together not only sequen- 
tially but as fundamental and reciprocal 
tools in understanding the methodology 
of painting, borrowed perhaps from the 
methodology of chemistry. “In the 
development of Analytical Cubism from 
1911 to 13, the disintegrated image of 
the natural object gradually took on a 
more and more abstract geometrical 
shape,” until finally “the geometrical 
shapes are so remotely related to the 
original form of the object that they 
seem almost to have been invented 
rather than derived. Their texture fur- 
ther adds to their independent reality so 
they may be considered not a breaking 
down, or analysis, but a building up or 
synthesis.” 

For the first time, Cubism had been 
treated in a fashicn that accounted for 
its method, the method had been fol- 
lowed across stages, and the process 
embedded in the history of modern art. 
The speed with which Barr’s concept 
was accepted not only in the United 
States but in Europe and even in 


France” is no less astonishing than the 
inevitability of its origin in the United 
States in the mid thirties. But before 
looking at the further elaboration and 
extraordinary durability of: Barr’s un- 
derstanding of Cubism, it is useful to 
contrast his signification of the key 
terms “analytical” and “synthetic” with 
the author who, as earlier indicated, was 
the source of the words, if not precisely 
of their usage. 


K ahnweiler’s Der Weg zum Kubis- 
mus focused entirely on the artists 
he had exhibited and signed to exclusive 
contracts. It was, in fact, begun at a time 
when the war had forced the rupture of 
his relationships with these artists: De- 
rain, Picasso, Braque, Léger, and Gris. 
It represented Kahnweiler’s first criti- 
cal-historical writing under the pseudo- 
nym of Daniel Henry, and his first 
attempt—ultimately successful—to re- 
possess Cubism for those artists who he 
believed had created it. Kahnweiler also 
attempted to set Cubism into history, 
but the span of time and events with 
which he dealt was thinner than Barr’s. 
Beginning with Impressionism, out of 
whose method in part Barr derived his 
use of the idea of analytical procedure, 
Kahnweiler characterized this move- 
ment as the last whose goal was illusion- 
ism: “With [Impressionism] illusionism 
appeared as one last burst of color pyro- 


technics, sputtered and extinguished’ 


itself.” This is in sharp contrast to Barr 
twenty years later, who saw Impression- 
ism, like Cubism, denying the impor- 
tance and integrity of the object. The 
distinction is interesting because for 
Kahnweiler the “new painting” was 
Cubism, while for Barr Cubism was 
finished, and the dominant, long-term 
historical tendency in which Cubism 
had to take its place was abstraction. 
With illusionism finished, Kahnweiler, 
in one sentence, saw the fundamental 
purpose of painting since the early 
Renaissance—the recording of histo- 
ry—“vanished.” Thus, he reasoned, the 
new painting, which he described as 
“lyric,” eschewing “epic or dramatic 
ovetones,” strives to capture the beauty 
of things. The new painting is both rep- 
resentational and structural, and these 
two conflicting elements, the one lying 
in values of the observable world, the 
other within the painting, are reconciled 
by the new painting. 

A whole aesthetic is encapsulated on 
Kahnweiler’s first page, which is far 
more embedded in philosophy than in 
history. From it later writers like 
Christopher Gray” were to elaborate on 
the Kantian implications of Cubism’s 
conception of reality.“ The balance 


between representation and structure is 
based on the equilibrium between 
empiricism and speculative ideas, and 
identifies the source of Kahnweiler’s 
aesthetic in Kant, whose influence was 
especially strong when the future art 
dealer was a student in Germany. No 
wonder then that the distinction be- 
tween synthesis and analysis arising for 
the first time in Kahnweiler should have 
become central to Cubism. They are, of 
course, key terms for Kant. The repre- 


-sentational nature of painting corre- 


sponds to the world of sense, of phenom- 
ena, of observation. It is material, 
revealed by sensation and given form, 
which is the ordering of sensation. But 
the employment of reason, the logical 
use of understanding, yields pure ideas, 
the laws of the mind. This is the para- 
digm for Kahnweiler’s concept of struc- 
ture: the reconciliation of the two by 
Cubist painting is the straightforward 
translation of Kantian oppositions to the 
problems of art. How to unite two radi- 
cally different, even divergent modes of 
explaining cognition, joining experience 
to a self-sufficient logical process, was 
the question Kahnweiler paraphrased at 
the outset. It was answered by the new 
painting. Empirical experience was to be 
joined to a priori structure, or at least an 
oversimplified analogy to this famous 
dichotomy was proposed, in which the 
work of art, the painting, resolved the 
conflict. For Kahnweiler this was con- 
ceived as akin to the combining of both 
Kantian modes of knowing. When 
Kahnweiler wrote “representation and 
structure conflict, their reconciliation by 
the new painting, and the stages along 
the road to this goal, are the subject of 
this work,” he set himself essentially a 
task of philosophic transposition, having 
borrowed the whole dichotomy, not from 
the tangled issues of early twentieth- 
century science and historical conscious- 
ness, but from the remote yet clearer 
accomplishments of a century earlier, as 
taught in gymnasium and university. 
Kahnweiler’s treatment of the recent 
history of painting was significantly dif- 
ferent from Barr’s, but it must be kept in 
mind that he was merely looking for 
stepping stones that would lead to the 
new painting as the reconciler of repre- 
sentation and structure. Thus, in Kahn- 
weiler’s second chapter, he dispensed 
with Seurat, whose “solution was not 
new” (p. 3). Cézanne, however, was 
singled out as the point of departure for 
the new painting, because although his 
renunciation of illusionism was only par- 
tial, his motivation was exclusively “de- 
light in form.” “He struggled with the 
object, trying to capture it in all its 
beauty and carry it into his painting.” 


This sentence, on scrutiny, can only be 
intelligible by assuming certain diluted 
Kantian principles at work in the mind 
of the author. By scrapping illusion and 
deighting in the forms, Cézanne is 
made to suspect that there is some for- 
mal quality within objects, some higher 
quality within mature, which the artist 
struggles to find, and these forms are the 
forms in which one delights. This 
assumes an ideal form, or at least a 
corrected one behind our sensate experi- 
ence of the world, which is thus, by 
contrast, acknowledged as imperfect. 
The discussion of technique that follows 
fu-ther reveals the Kantian basis of 
Kahnweiler’s understanding of 
Cézanne, explaining the reason for dis- 
tortions and diseolorations of objects, or 
as Kahnweiler wrote, “to extol the form 
of objects and simultaneously to com- 
prehend them within the unity of the 
werk of art” (p. 4). 

Then follows an anecdotal and inac- 
curate account of the application of the 
werd “cubism” to the work of Picasso 
and Braque, and a description of 
changes that oceurred during the course 
of Picasso's painting of the Demoiselles 
d'Avignon, when the next major element 
essential to future understanding of 
Cubism was developed: the presentation 
of three dimensions and color on a flat 
surface. This preblem is stated by Kahn- 
weiler as if it had never before been 
attacked in painting. The sole element in 
Kzhnweiler’s reformulation that aligns 
it with the author’s underlying philo- 
sophic point of view is his qualification 
that to comprehend the representation 
of three dimensions and color on a flat 
surface “in the unity of that surface,” 
the task must be done (p. 7) “in the 
strictest and highest sense.” Thus, the 
preblem is still understood as one of 
reconciliation. The rhetorical setting for 
Picasso’s subsequent activity also be- 
treys the sources of Kahnweiler’s 
nosions of duality, for Picasso, now 
exnausted, withdraws “from the diver- 
sity of the physical world,” turning “to 
problems of pure structure,” “to the 
undisturbed peace of the work of art.” 

There is onlyene section in this highly 
influential book where Kahnweiler’s 
familiarity with philosophy candidly 
emerges, and where his debt to Kant is 
acknowledged. On page 12: 


In the words of Locke, these paint- 
ers distinguish between primary 
and secondary qualities. They 
2ndeavor to represent the primary, 
or most important qualities, as 
2xactly as possible. In painting 
these are: the object’s form, and its 
Position in space. They merely 


suggest the secondary characteris- 
tics such as color and tactile quali- 
ty, leaving their incorporation into 
the object to the mind of the spec- 
tator. 

This new language has given 
painting an unprecedented free- 
dom. It is no longer bound to the 
more or less verisimilar optic 
image which describes the object 
from a single viewpoint. It can, in 
order to give a thorough represen- 
tation of the objects’ primary 
characteristics, depict them as 
stereometric drawing on the plane, 
or through several representations 
of the same object, can provide an 
analytical study of that object 
which the spectator then fuses into 
one again in his mind. The repre- 
sentation does not necessarily have 
to be in the closed manner of the 
stereometric drawing; colored 
planes, through their direction and 
relative position, can bring to- 
gether the formal scheme without 
uniting in closed forms. This was 
the great advance made at Cada- 
ques. [Two pages earlier Kahn- 
weiler had characterized the 
paintings made by Picasso during 
the summer of 1910 as “the deci- 
sive advance which set cubism free 
from the language previously used 
by painting,” for “he had taken 
the great step; he had pierced the 
closed form.”] Instead of an ana- 
lytical description, the painter can, 
if he prefers, also create in this 
way a synthesis of the object, or in 
the words of Kant, put together 
the various conceptions and com- 
prehend their variety in one per- 
ception. 


The balance of these two paragraphs has 
the symmetry of an elementary course 
on modern philosophy, beginning with a 
paraphrase from John Locke, the critic 
of the empirical data of human experi- 
ence, and finishing with a quote from 
Kant, who quite deliberately had set out 
to supply the complement to the ambi- 
guities in Locke by becoming the critic 


of the intellectual and moral aspects of 


human experience. 

From the standpoint of historiogra- 
phy, however, we have encountered very 
distinct differences in the use of the 
words “analytical” and “synthetic” by 
Kahnweiler and Barr. Kahnweiler out- 
lined two methods open to the artist: 
analytical study or description of the 
object, which involves several represen- 
tations so that the spectator may then 
reassemble the object in his mind: and 
synthetic, where the artist can unite 


various conceptions, creating a synthesis 
of the object. The methods are alternate, 
and they are not necessarily sequential; 
one is not specified as preliminary to the 
other. It is only in context, in light of the 
references to Locke and Kant preceding 
and terminating the pertinent passages, 
where the implications for an idealist 
interpretation of Cubism are found. 
They are nevertheless clear. For Kahn- 
weiler a higher reality looms behind 
material forms; the higher reality is 
formal, and not exclusively mental, 
although graspable only by mental pro- 
cess. But Barr placed “analytical” and 
“synthetic” in historical order, finding 
precedents for both in a wider tradition 
beginning with Impressionism. He did 
not choose to follow the idealist clues 
embedded in Kahnweiler, and instead of 
suggesting that there is a higher reality 
extant behind the materiality of objects, 
he chose to stress the new, created real- 
ity of the independent work of art. This 
now became the key fact in understand- 
ing the development of Cubism. The 
painting as a concrete fact, as a material 
object in itself, the contrary of question- 
ing the real materiality of objects as had 
Kahnweiler, is manifest in the transition 
from analytical to synthetic. Barr side- 
stepped the idealist trap, and perhaps 
this can be characterized as an Ameri- 
can and pragmatist solution to the prob- 
lem. 


here did exist, however, at least one 

major source for Barr’s assigning to 
the terms a historical sequence, and 
given his familiarity not only with 
Kahnweiler but with Kahnweiler’s fa- 
vorite—and most loyal—Cubist artist, 
he must have known of Juan Gris’s reply 
to Janneau’s enquéte, Chez les Cubistes, 
conducted by the Bulletin de la Vie 
Artistique in the last months of 1924 
and in January of 1925. Here, Gris said 
simply that the “analysis of yesterday 
has yielded to the synthesis of today.” 
He was, of course, contrasting his ori- 
gins as a Cubist in the prewar years with 
his subsequent development as realized 
in his current 1924-25 work. 


the mind [I’esprit] always begins 
by a description, that is to say by 
an analysis, a classification. Be- 
fore the existence of physics as a 
science, one described and classi- 
fied physical phenomena. And, in 
the beginning, cubism was an 
analysis which was no more paint- 
ing than the description of physi- 
cal phenomena was physics. In its 
beginnings cubism was only a new 
mode of the representation of the 
world, a reaction against the fugi- 
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tive elements employed by the 
Impressionists.... For the mo- 
mentary lighting of objects cne 
substituted, for example, what cne 
thought to be their local color. To 
the visual appearance of a form, 
one would substitute that which 
one believed to be the quality of 
that form. 


We may note here perhaps the influence 
of Kahnweiler’s thinking on Gris, or at 
least a high degree of identity in idealist 
outlook; namely, there is a “quality” to 
“that form,” an assumption of some 
immutable higher reality behind the 
object. Continuing, Gris summed up the 
consequences of this procedure: “But 
that led to a purely descriptive and 
analytic representation,” and the prob- 
lem for Gris, the problem for Cubism, 
was how to pass beyond this “analytic 
expressionism” and arrive at “the syn- 
thesis by the expression of the relation- 
ships between the objects themselves.”””? 

Gris had carried the Kahnweiler ter- 
minology further by contrasting the two 
methods, by making the first prior to the 
second, and, finally, he had even 
increased the weight of idealism inher- 
ent in Kahnweiler by complicating the 
problem: in effect, Synthetic Cubism 
was to discover the true relationships 
among objects, subsuming several quali- 
ties in one higher reality, but the higher 
reality is still assumed to lie behiad the 
world of objects. 

In Gris, then, Barr may have found 
precedent and example for the concept 
of historical order that he imposed on 
the development of Cubism, even a sub- 
sidiary confirmation relating analysis in 
Impressionism to the early analytical 
phase of Cubism. But Barr did not fea- 
ture the idealist weight of either of his 
sources; he was not in the least con- 
cerned with the question of how real 
objects are in the world of phenomena. 
Rather, he focused on the artists’ cre- 
ation of a new phenomenological reality, 
the independent work of art,” the actu- 
ality of which was free from the burden 
of representation. This stress, as we have 
seen, was practical, pragmatic. and 
above all fit Cubism into its key pkace in 
the evolution of abstract art. By concen- 
trating on technical and historica! mat- 
ters, Barr’s theory swept all contending 
accounts of Cubism’s origin to one side. 

Barr’s historical concept was derived 
from Kahnweiler, and modified by Gris. 
Above all it neutralized the complex 
questions of philosophic idealism in 
regard to the importance of the true 
nature of objects in the world of phe- 
nomena; and it was based—following 
his sources—-on a close examination of 


Picasso and Braque, and to a lesser 
extent Léger and Gris: all Kahnweiler’s 
group. In addition to “analytical” and 
“synthetic” it relied heavily on another 
pair of significant elements, the Demoi- 
selles d’Avignon and the influence of 
primitive, particularly African and Ibe- 
rian sculpture, in Picasso. To be sure, 
the 1936 book and exhibition led to the 
1939 purchase of the Demoiselles by 
The Museum of Modern Art, but this 
important fact, which gave New York 
the prize of owning the primordial 
Cubist picture, raises questions that 
more properly belong in a history of the 
institutions of art. Nevertheless, The 
Museum of Modern Art’s ownership of 
this key work reinforced the theory that 
rapidly became official and entrenched 
especially in English-language publica- 
tions. American and English scholarship 
for the most part accepted and elabo- 
rated on Barr’s theory. And French 
scholarship, even as early as Raynal’s 
1953 Le Cubisme 1907-1914, the first 
great post-World War IJ assessment of 
the movement, found it convenient to 
agree; although clinging to a pre-analyt- 
ical phase of Cubism, “Cézannien,” 
which yields to analytical only in 1910, 
Les Demoiselles d'Avignon was the 
beginning: “the first expression of the 
painting baptised only later by the name 
of cubism.” 

The other artists who were associated 
with Cubism during the period of 1910- 
14 either fit the historical theory or were 
thrown out of the movement as “here- 
tics,”?° or as mere cubifiers, who did not 
understand the means and ends of the 
initiators. Ironically, in English-lan- 
guage art history, by 1950 this group of 
non-Cubists came to include nearly all 
the artists who were precisely the ones 
about whom the controversy of Cubism 
raged in the years prior to World War I. 
Sir Herbert Read typified the mid-twen- 
tieth-century zenith of acceptance of the 
Kahnweiler-Barr history of Cubism 
when, for example, in 1948 he wrote 
that Cézanne “would have been revolted 
by the academic cubism of a Gleizes or a 
Delaunay.””’ In France, to be sure, 
where all the group of original Cubists 
were still alive except Delaunay and Le 
Fauconnier, greater caution was ob- 
served in making historical judgments. 
Although the Demoiselles was elected 
the beginning of Cubism, Dorival, who 
wrote the chronology to the Musée 
National d’Art Moderne exhibition of 
1953, drew careful attention to the 
Groupe de Puteaux, insisting that it was 
very different from the group of Mont- 
martre, “at once more Cézannien and 
more abstract.” Dorival, indeed, had 
already shown himself to be highly dis- 


trustful of the Kahnweiler-Barr general- 
ization, but his books published during 
the agonized time of World War II 
answered psychological and emotional 
needs, rather than addressing historical 
questions.” Dorival, above all, wanted a 
“French” Cubism to exist, and consider- 
ations of nationalism rather than the 
development of shared ideas and resul- 
tant methods distorted his views. 


round midcentury then, the Barr 

history of Cubism was still in the 
ascendant. Although it had succeeded in 
giving shape and symmetry to the his- 
tory of the modern movement, defini- 
tively transcending its sources, it had its 
flaws. The most glaring of these on the 
level of integrating the facts of the 
1910-14 period as they continue to 
emerge through research was that the 
Cubist artists did not march in lock step 
across the same evolutionary phases of 
development, that the artists Metzinger, 
Le Fauconnier, Gleizes, Delaunay, and 
Léger—precisely those who were la- 
beled ‘“‘cubists” during the Salon des 
Independants of 1911—did not fit com- 
fortably into the categories of analytical 
and synthetic, which had been formu- 
lated without serious consultation of 
their work. It had to appear either that 
they had looked at Picasso and Braque 
and persistently refused to understand; 
or perhaps they had not even looked? 
Léger’s intentions, as even Kahnweiler 
makes clear (p. 17), were somewhat 
different from Picasso’s and Braque’s, 
and therefore productive of somewhat 
different results. In either event, the 
stages of development proposed in the 
Barr system, formulated without close 
attention to the work of these artists, 
excluded them from full participation in 
the Cubist movement, or else relegated 
them to minor, satellite roles. 

Since Golding’s 1959 wide recovery 
of facts that prove the 1911-14 identifi- 
cation of these artists with Cubism,” the 
once dominant historical theory has 
been the object of revision. Thus, in the 
dominant interpretation of Cubism that 
arose in the mid 1930s, we were obliged 
to forget that the Impressionists used 
the double point of view, that the Sym- 
bolists, also admirers of Cézanne, flat- 
tened the picture plane and asserted its 
artistic primacy, reducing subjects to 
second place and to geometric simplici- 
ty. Like Kahnweiler, who lamented the 
collapse of Seurat, the influence of 
Neoimpressionist structure, subject 
matter, and technique had to be dis- 
missed as a dead end—“its effort to 
translate depth into plane relations” a 
failure because it “was not new.””*! We 
had also to neglect parallels between the 
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new painting and literature, social 
thcught, and science, turning to these 
only after 1911, when Cubism became a 
recognized movement, instead of earlier, 
when in fact the fabric of intellectual 
and social, scientific and historical con- 
cern provided the whole experience of 
the late nineteenth century as ripe for 
coaversion into a new language. 

“f the Barr history of Cubism growing 
out of Kahnweiler was adequate as a 
toci for the understanding of Picasso 
and Braque, our first objection should 
have been triggered by its obvious limi- 
tations when applied to the work of the 
nonconforming Cubists. Yet, for many 
years, the opposite occurred: the work of 
the other Cubists was ruled out because 
it “ailed to conform to the rigors of a 
very limited definition. At the least, the 
historian should analyze other Cubist 
works with greater breadth of vision, 
even if in the process a qualifying adjec- 
tive must be added to differentiate 
be:ween branches of the movement. But, 
now that we know unequivocally— 
thenks to the late 1960s work of Robert 
Resenblum, Charlotte Murray, Alvin 
Martin, and many others—that the 
Cubism of Picasso and Braque is, in 
fact, laced with narrative content, re- 
definition and reformulation of our his- 
torical theory is mandatory in order to 
incorporate the new ground that has 
emerged. 
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Modernism, Formalism, and 
Politics: The “Cubism and 
Abstract Art” Exhibition of 1936 
at The Museum of Modern Art 


By Susan Noyes Platt 





he Cubism and Abstract Art exhi- 
bition, held at The Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City during 
the spring of 1936 (Fig. 1) and subse- 
quently in six other cities, marks a 
watershed in the historiography of ear- 
ly-twentieth-century modernism. Ear- 
lier, the critical analysis of modern art 
had been complex, individual and often 
contradictory. Interpretations in Ameri- 
ca~~by such writers as Katherine 
Dreier, Alfred Stieglitz, and Walter 
Pach, for example—-depended on a com- 
bination of personal prejudices and spo- 
radic interaction with European and 
American publications and artists. 
These early critics developed categories, 
styles, and motives anew for each publi- 
cation. | 
Cubism and Abstract Art together 
with the widespread dissemination of its 
influential catalogue, established Cu- 
bism as the central issue of early moder- 
nism, abstraction as the goal. It made 
Cubism and what it characterized as its 
descendents into a completed history. At 
the same time, in a significant contra- 
diction, it removed Cubism from its own 
historical, social, and political context. 
These ideas dominated understanding of 
the early-twentieth-century develop- 
ments in modernism for decades. It 
affected later histories of early modern 
art written by European as well as 
American critics. The effectiveness of 
the exhibition and its catalogue from the 
perspective of our jaded, satiated late- 
twentieth-century art world is startling. 
Yet, when the contents of the exhibition, 
the basis for the interpretations it pro- 
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Fig. 1 View looking northeast on 53rd 
Street of The Museum of Modern Art 
with Alexander Calder mobile made for 
the exhibition Cubism and Abstract 
Art. Photograph courtesy The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 





posed, and its development within the 
context of the political events of the 
1930s are subjected to scrutiny, the rea- 
sons for its impact emerge clearly. 

As visitors entered the exhibition, 
they were immediately confronted with 
Picasso’s Dancer (1907) juxtaposed to 
an African figure (Fig. 2). In another 
room, Boccioni’s bronze Unique Forms 
of Continuity in Space was paired with a 





plaster cast of the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace (Fig. 3).’ These juxtaposi- 
tions of modern art and its purported 
sources were intended to educate view- 
ers to the revolutionary development of 
modern art as well as to its historical 
roots in the familiar art of the classical 
era. 

Alfred Barr, the curator of Cubism 
and Abstract Art, presented there an 
apparently absolutely systematic ver- 
sion of the development of Cubism. This 
grand scheme was epitomized in an evo- 
lutionary chart that traced the ancestry 
and descendents of Cubism (Fig. 4). 
The chart was posted throughout the 
exhibition and used on the dust jacket of 
the catalogue. Divided into five-year 
periods, the chart presented a genealogy 
of modern artistic styles. At the top it 
demonstrated that Redon, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin, Cézanne, Seurat, and Rous- 
seau generated Fauvism and Cubism, 
whose non-European and nonart sources 
were set off in red boxes. About midway 
through the chart, Cubism was shown as 
the progenitor of Futurism, Purism, 
Orphism, Neoplasticism, Suprematism, 
and Constructivism, with Fauvism, less 
centrally, as the direct ancestor of 
Abstract Expressionism and Surreal- 
ism. Finally, these styles evolved into 
just two directions: “geometrical ab- 
Stract art’ and “non-geometrical 
abstract art.” 

The thesis and structure of the chart 
was reflected in the order and sequence 
of the installation. Here for the first 
time Cubism was displayed as a histori- 
cally completed style with demonstrable 
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Fig. 2 Installation view of the 
exhibition Cubism and Abstract Art. 
Photograph by Beaumont Newhall, 
courtesy The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 





Fig. 3 Installation view of the 
exhibition Cubism and Abstract Art. 
Photograph by Beaumont Newhall, 
courtesy The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 





derivation from earlier sources and inev- 
itable progeny in the later styles of 
abstraction. On the first floor, immedi- 
ately after the entryway with the Dancer 
and the African figure, Barr grouped his 
designated precursors in a source room. 
Next came a step-by-step development 
of early Cubism, with Cubist works 
paired with appropriate works of Afri- 
can sculpture (Fig. 5) and Cézanne 
(Fig. 6). Later Cubism was represented 
with works such as Picasso’s Table (Fig. 
7) along with Futurist examples, early 
Delaunay, and Léger’s Luncheon. This 
section culminated with Picasso’s Stu- 
dio (Fig. 8) and The Painter and His 
Model, which were given entire walls to 
themselves. Barr divided Cubism dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally into two 
phases: “Analytic” and “Synthetic.” 
These were terms that had appeared 
frequently in literature on Cubism 
almost since its inception, but with vary- 
ing connotations.’ Here, for the first 
time, those terms were used with capital 
letters to define clear-cut stylistic stages 
in the history of Cubism. Other sections 
of the exhibition included the Orphism 
of Delaunay, the development of Neo- 
plasticism in the work of Mondrian, 
Suprematism (Malevich's Black Square 
and Red Square was hung upside down 





and reproduced that way in the cata- 
logue), and the Constructivism of Tatlin 
and Popova, represented by photo- 
graphic reproductions. Finally, “Ab- 
stract Expressionism,” the term Barr 
used for the works of Kandinsky, 
appeared near the end of the exhibition, 
as did “Abstract Dadaism” and “Ab- 
stract Surrealism.” 

In addition to the traditional me- 
diums of painting and sculpture, the 
exhibition featured abstract film, pho- 
tography, and the application of the 
modern vocabulary to architecture, 
chair design, and small household 
objects such as plates and cups. In all, 
nearly 400 objects were exhibited. Barr 
enhanced the dignity of the work by his 
spare installation. Such touches as the 
exhibition of Malevich’s White on White 
between two windows on which the 
white window shades had been lowered 
exactly halfway made a point about the 
painting and underscored its inherent 
elegance. 

In the exhibition catalogue, Barr sys- 
tematically and factually laid out a his- 
tory of Cubism. The emphasis through- 
out the essay, as in the chart, was on the 
development of the styles of modern art, 
rather than on details of the individual 
artists’ careers. Barr repeated the juxta- 
positions of the installation in the cata- 
logue, filling in works that did not 
appear in the exhibition, such as the 
Demoiselles d'Avignon, for which the 
Dancer was probably the stand-in. Each 
style was given a chronology, a summa- 
ry, and pictorial documentation. The 
book concluded with a list of the works, 
carefully catalogued as to size and 
source, and a bibliography compiled by 
Beaumont Newhall, who also took the 
installation photographs. 
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Fig. 4 Chart of Modern Art by Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr. Photograph courtesy, The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York 





Fig. 5 Installation view of the 
exhibition Cubism and Abstract Art. 
Photograph by Beaumont Newhall, 
courtesy The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 





he theoretical principles and mod- 

els used to explain the development 
of modern art in Cubism and Abstract 
Art were in some ways the distillation of 
many years of thought for Barr. In other 
ways, the essay was a significant depar- 
ture from his earlier writings, a depar- 
ture generated by the political pressures 
of the mid 1930s. Examination of his 
earlier essays reveals the moment at 
which politics began to affect Barr’s 
concerns as an art historian. 

As Director of The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art from its founding in 1929, Barr 
formulated preliminary versions of Cu- 
bism and Abstract Art in the early 
1930s. Even before he became Director, 
he had frequently combined teaching 
with modern-art exhibitions. But in the 
mid thirties a sudden and brilliant amal- 
gamation of his earlier experiences as 
curator and teacher found expression in 
the startling clarity of the 1936 exhibi- 
tion. Seeking to educate the public in the 
art of their own century, he used the 
established methodologies of traditional 
art history te validate it. 

Barr received a Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Princeton in 1922 and a 
Masters degree in 1923. His attitude to 
an instructional survey of modernism 
was the product of his training in the 
methodologies of art history as they 
were practiced in the early 1920s, when 
the focus was formalist. The historians 
who influenced Barr’s approach to the 
1936 exhibition—-Charles Rufus Morey 
and Frank Jewett Mather*—were 
among the founders of the disciplines of 
art history and connoisseurship in 
America. 

Morey, in particular, influenced Barr 
throughout his career. Two aspects of 
Morey’s approach had particular impor- 
tance for Barr. First, he impressed on 
Barr the idea that all the expressions of 
art had validity no matter what medium 
was used, a perspective that was at 
variance with traditional notions of the 
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superiority of painting and sculpture. 
Morey’s courses included the so-called 
minor arts as well as painting, sculpture, 


and architecture. Barr’s catalogues 
would later include film design as well 
as painting and sculpture. Second, 
Morey, who was a classical archaeolo- 
gist before he turned to medieval art, 
held the classical tradition in high 
esteem. Yet, influenced by Alois Riegl, 
the theorist of late Roman art, Morey 
also subscribed to the principle of a 
biological model for the history of art— 
growth, flowering, and decay.” Morey 
characterized art as an abstract flow of 
form, which existed independently of 
the individual artists. He strongly 
influenced Barr to conceive of art his- 
tory as a detached event with its own 
internal development rather than as a 
phenomenon subject to social, political, 
and personal pressures. 

In Mather, Barr encountered a pro- 
fessor of art history engaged with con- 
temporary criticism, as well as with ear- 
lier art. Mather’s background was in 
literature rather than art history. His 
historical study echoed the chatty, infor- 
mal approach to art criticism as it was 
often practiced in the teens. Yet his less 
scholarly approach was as instrumental 
to Barr’s development as was Morey’s 
more analytical epproach, although 
Mather was less obviously an intellec- 
tual role model.° 

Barr began doctoral study at Harvard 
University in 1924. Among the profes- 
sors who most influsnced his later work 
was Paul J. Sachs. Connoisseurship, the 
direct examination and evaluation of the 
work of art without regard for it author- 
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ship, was the particular emphasis of 
Sachs’s courses. His close friend and 
even mentor was Bernard Berenson,’ 
whose role as the formulator of the 
methodology of connoisseurship is cru- 
cial to an understanding of Barr’s later 
writing. 





Fig. 7 Pablo Picasso, Table, Guitar 
and Bottle (La Table}, 1919, oil on 
canvas, 50 x 29 1/2”. Northampton, 
Mass., Smith College Museum of Art. 


In an early work, The Study and 
Criticism of Italian Art (1901), Beren- 
son explained his methodology: 


The history of art should be stud- 
ied much more abstractly than it 
has ever been studied and freed as 
much as possible from entangling 
irrelevancies of personal anecdote 
and parasitic growths of petty doc- 
umentation. ... [T]he world’s art 
can be, nay should be, studied as 
independently of all documents as 
is the world’s fauna or the world’s 
flora. The effort to classify the one 
should proceed along the line 
of the others.... Such a classi- 
fication would yield material not 
only ample enough for the uni- 
versal history of art, but precise 
enough, if qualitative analysis 
also be applied, for the perfect de- 
termination of purely artistic 
personalities." 


Berenson built on the scientific ap- 
proach of the pioneer of connoisseur- 
ship, Giovanni Morelli, but added to 
that writer’s quantitative approach “the 
element of quality.” It was in this scien- 
tific, rational, yet subjective determina- 
tion of quality that Sachs trained his 
students at Harvard. In a seminar pre- 
sentation for Sachs’s course on the his- 
tory of engraving and drawing, in the 
spring of 1925, Barr attempted for the 
first time, as far as is known, to adapt 
the methodology of connoisseurship to 
modern art: 


If all artists painted or drew Ma- 
donnas as they once did, how con- 
veniently we could compare 
them—but they don’t. So I will 
show you a series of portraits... . I 
will be emphasizing neither per- 
sonalities nor chronologies, nor 
nationalities. | will merely propose 
a series of comparisons from 
which you must draw your own 
conclusions.’ 


Barr then presented an overview of mod- 
ern engraving and drawing by connect- 
ing the works on the basis of such style 
elements as line. He thus created an 
anonymous stylistic history of modern- 
ism based on qualitative differences he 
perceived in the works themselves. 

At the same time, Barr created, in an 
exhibition that accompanied the lecture, 
sequences and juxtapositions of images 
to suggest stylistic developments; 
lengthy wall labels explained how the 
works related to earlier, contempora- 
neous, and later works. They also pro- 
vided a rudimentary explanation of 
Cubism and its background: 


si: 





Fig. 8 Pablo Picasso, The Studio, 1927-28, oil on canvas, 59 x 84”. New York, 
The Museum of Modern Art, Gift of Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., 213.35. 





[Picasso] began with Steinlen ... 
played with negro sculpture; with 
Braque created Cubism; and de- 
serted that for a return to nature 
and to Ingres. ... Cubism was the 
invention of Picasso and Braque 
but it was inspired by Cézanne 
who pointed out that natural 
forms if simplified to geometrical 
essentials become cubes and cylin- 
ders. This was the first stage of 
Cubism. Having reduced the form 
to cubes and cylinders and 
spheres, it is not a difficult step to 
juggle them somewhat to combine 
in one picture the front and back 
of the same figure, to substitute 
the concave for the convex and to 
do all of these things according 
to the aesthetic sensibility of the 
artist." 


Barr arranged the prints in the exhibi- 
tion in what he called “an almost mathe- 
matical progression from Impressionism 
to Cubism.” Analyzing individual Cu- 
bist works in the tradition of the con- 
noisseur, he emphasized their formal 
elements, treating the line, plane, and 
shape of the works very much in the way 
he had been. trained to analyze Renais- 
sance painting. He indicated that 
Cubism had been abandoned for a 
return to Ingres, but an Ingres “simpli- 
fied and continuous in contour, based 
...on profound knowledge.” 

Even in this rudimentary student 
exercise Barr revealed his dual alle- 
giance to the current critical dialogue on 
Cubism and to the methodologies of 
connoisseurship and art-historical anal- 
ysis. In that spring of 1925, as Barr was 


presenting his report and exhibition, the 
prevailing attitude in American criti- 
cism was that Cubism was finished. The 
development of the so-called neoclassi- 
cal style by Picasso was seen as an 
indication that, as one critic put it, the 
“game is about up.” The critics of art 
celebrated what they saw as a return to 
sanity and realism.'? On the other hand, 
some writing on recent modern art was 
available in New York by 1925: three 
surveys of modern art had appeared in 
1924, as well as an English translation 
of Apollinaire’s “Aesthetic Medita- 
tions.” '* Thus Barr as a young art histo- 
rian focusing on the scholarly approach 
in which he had been trained had liter- 
ary sources on which to draw. And 
although he was aware that Cubism was 
considered already a completed event, 
unlike the more reactionary critics, he 
could appraise and analyze the tradition 
itself with his scholarly tools. 


| Pipe: graduate school, Barr 
arranged an exhibition in conjunc- 
tion with teaching a course in modern 
art at Wellesley in 1927. His first exhi- 
bition with a printed catalogue and 
extensive explanations, it bears a close 
relationship to his activities at The 
Museum of Modern Art in the early 
1930s. The title of the exhibition, Pro- 
gressive Modern Painting from Dau- 
mier and Corot to Post Cubism, 
reflected the principle of situating 
Cubism in relation to earlier develop- 
ments of the mid nineteenth century. 
This historical approach continued in 
later exhibitions; even the emphasis on 
Corot and Daumier as ancestors of 


modernism was again propounded in 
early individual exhibitions for each of 
these artists at The Museum of Modern 
Art—a lineage for modernism very dif- 
ferent from today’s proposal of Manet 
and Courbet as progenitors. Also to 
reappear later is the categorizing of 
groups and tendencies, and the filling in 
of blanks left by crucial works that do 
not appear in the exhibition by means of 
accompanying remarks. 

Cubism, although only skimpily rep- 
resented—by Juan Gris, Jean Metzing- 
er, Fernand Léger, and Marie Lauren- 
cin—was acknowledged as a central 
event with Futurism and Expressionism 
in what Barr referred to as Period H. 
The wall label for Juan Gris treated the 
nature of Cubism by formal analysis of 
the painting. Although the work was a 
collage, the term “Synthetic Cubism” 
did not appear in the discussion. Most 
important in light of later developments, 
Cubism was viewed as a prewar move- 
ment that was followed by “Period III,” 
which was compartmentalized into 
“The Neo-Realists,” “the Neo-classi- 
cists,” “The Constructivists,” and “The 
Super-realists.”"' 

In his modern-art course, too, Barr 
allotted much more space to the range of 
approaches in modern art than to the 
role of Cubism. The course studied all 
the directions outlined in the sections of 
the exhibition as well as “industrial 
architecture appliances [and] 
graphic arts.... Various recurring 
themes are stressed, the appreciation of 
primitive and barbaric art, the psychol- 
ogy of expressionism, the discipline in 
Cubism and constructivism and the 
importance of the machine.’’'® 

In 1927-28 Barr went to Europe, 
supported by a small grant from Paul 
Sachs, in order to research his disserta- 
tion. On that trip Barr met a number of 
contemporary artists through letters of 
introduction given to him by the Ger- 
man art dealer I.B. Neumann. Neu- 
mann, who had immigrated to New 
York in 1923, had been Barr’s close 
friend and supporter from his earliest 
years of teaching. Through Neumann’s 
letters, Barr met most of the major 
figures of German contemporary art, 
such as the Bauhaus group, the Neue 
Sachlichkeit, and the dealers and critics 
that supported them.” But he went 
beyond even Neumann’s contacts by 
visiting Russia in the spring of 1927. 
There he met Diego Rivera as well as 
members of the Russian avant-garde. 
His introduction to the extremely politi- 
cized artists in Russia had a permanent 
effect on his awareness of the interac- 
tion of art and politics. Thus Barr 
became an amalgam of the detached 
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connoisseur-theoretician and the en- 
gaged art critic aware of the impact of 
Marxism and politics in general on the 
arts. During that sojourn in Russia, he 
not only met with revolutionary artists 
but also undertook a pioneering study 
of the anonymous Byzantine icons of 
Russia.” 

After his return from Russia, Barr 
resumed teaching at Wellesley. In a 
five-part lecture series in the spring of 
1929, Barr presented his more fully 
developed analysis of modern art: 


Modern Painting: The Ideal of a 
“Pure” Art. The important ten- 
dencies in painting of twenty years 
ago: the neo-renaissance in Der- 
ain; the decorative in Matisse; the 
cubistic in Picasso. The formalist 
attitude toward Medieval, Renais- 
sance, and Baroque painting. The 
immediate antecedents of cubism: 
Degas, Gauguin and the “angle 
shot”; Seurat and the theory of 
pure design; Cézanne’s natural 
geometry; abstraction in primitive 
art. The development of cubism in 
Paris. Kandinsky and abstract 
expressionism in Germany. The 
final purification of painting: 
Mondriaan in Holland; the su- 
prematists in Russia. André Lhote 
and the new academic. The 
influence of abstract painting 
upon architecture, the theatre, the 
films, photography, decorative 
arts, typographical layout, com- 
mercial art. Conclusion: the 
“demon of the absolute.” 


Following this section were four more 
parts: “The Disintegration Since Cu- 
bism”; “Modern American Painting”; 
“The Bauhaus”; “The Lyef Group in 
Moscow.” Cubism was thus buried in 
the early stages of the lecture series, 
followed by many subsequent develop- 
ments. Part I would become the proto- 
type for Cubism and Abstract Art. 


illie P. Bliss, Abby Aldrich Rocke- 

feller, and Mary Sullivan founded 
The Museum of Modern Art in the 
spring of 1929; Paul Sachs recom- 
mended Alfred Barr as its first Director. 
Between 1929 and 1936, Barr arranged 
more than twenty exhibitions. Several 
had specific references to Cubism, and 
some can be seen as preliminary versions 
of the 1936 exhibition. 

The first exhibition to outline the 
history of early-twentieth-century art 
was the 1930 Painting in Paris from 
American Collections. As in the Welles- 
ley exhibition of 1927, the disparities 
between what Barr perceived as the cen- 
tral issues and artists and the actual 
artists who were available in American 


collections were compensated for in the 
introductory essay. As both connoisseur 
and historian he suggested that even as 
he created order in modern art with the 
exhibition, the final document was the 
work of art itself. At the same time he 
demonstrated his greater awareness of 
recent art in his introductory statement: 


Ten years ago it might have been 
possible to generalize about mod- 
ern art. In fact, even at present 
there are some who are cour- 
ageous—or blind—enough to de- 
clare that modern art has one 
dominant characteristic such as 
the belief in pure self-expression, 
or an exclusive interest in form, or 
a contempt for natural appear- 
ances but the truth is that ... 
contemporary art... is merely so 
extraordinarily complex that it 
defies generalization.... Any at- 
tempt to classify modern artists 
must lead to treacherous simplifi- 
cation. But it may not be too mis- 
leading to suggest a chronology 
and some description of terms, 
trusting that the paintings them- 
selves will contradict inevitable 
error.” 


His systemization included Fauves, Cu- 
bists, and Surrealists. Cubism was 
traced from its beginnings in mere sim- 
plification through ten years when it 


passed through three or four dis- 
tinct phases each more compli- 
cated in appearance and in ex- 
planation. But by 1917 a distinct 
clarification occurs.... The in- 
fluence of cubism has been 
immense, but its nearly complete 
elimination of naturalistic imita- 
tion has brought about equally 
extreme reactions.... It is note- 
worthy that almost without excep- 
tion the original members of both 
the fauve and cubist groups have 
in their recent work given far more 
recognition to the values of objec- 
tive representation.”" 


Barr’s attitude towards contemporary 
art and his thoughts about the direction 
in which it was moving were most 
clearly stated in his next words: “[The] 
puritanical exclusion of all sentimental 
and ‘human’ values by the cubists of 
1908 . . . has induced in the last genera- 
tion a reaction which has produced 
painting of extraordinary originality... 
[s]urrealism.”™ In 1930, thus, Barr held 
the opinion that Surrealism was the 
most interesting dimension of contem- 
porary art. He devoted more than a page 
to its concerns and artists. 

In the spring of 1932 Barr organized 
A Brief Survey of Modern Painting, 


which was divided into several parts that 
echoed the subdivisions of the 1927 
Wellesley exhibition, but expanded 
them. The historical part included: 
“Painting Fifty Years Ago: French and 
American” and “Cézanne and the Post 
Impressionists.” Twentieth-century 
painting was divided into subcategories: 
Section III, which included “Expres- 
sionism,” “Psychological and Decora- 
tive,” “The ‘Wild Animals,’ The ‘School 
of Paris”; and Section IV, which 


_ included “Picasso and Cubism, Fu- 


turism, Abstract Design, Super-real- 
ism.” Cubism was still presented here as 
a gradual “removal from realism ... 
until there were few traces of any recog- 
nizable objects in their pictures. [T]heir 
chief interest is in the design, in aes- 
thetic qualities of line, color, texture.”™ 

The catalogue in a significant con- 
trast to the earlier statements also 
claimed that 


the principles of Cubism and 
Abstract Design [Kandinsky, 
Mondrian, and Rodchenko] 
spread all over the world and 
influenced many of the artists in 
this exhibition, for example, the 
Germans, Marc and Klee, the 
Americans, Marin, Demuth and 
Dickinson, the Italians, Chirico 
and Severini. Cubism and Ab- 
stract Design have also had an 
immense influence upon ‘modern- 
istic’ furniture, textiles, architec- 
ture, painting and advertising.” 


Even more significant was Barr’s state- 
ment that the Surrealists or, as he called 
them, the “Super-realists,” “came as a 
violent reaction to the Cubists’ exclusive 
interest in the problem of aesthetic 
design and color. The Super-realists 
asserted the value of the astonishing, the 
fantastic, the mysterious, the uncanny, 
the paradoxical, the incredible.”* Barr 
concluded the exhibition with recent 
painting in which many different direc- 
tions were developing at the same time 
but in which a “gradual, but widespread 
return to the realistic representation of 
nature has been in progress since the 
War.” Barr’s statement expanded on 
the earlier essays: it gave Cubism and 
“Abstract Design” more emphasis, but 
it gave equal coverage to “Super-real- 
ism” and a multifaceted realism. 


n the summer of 1933, while Barr 

was on leave in Germany, the trust- 
ees of the Museum arranged an exhibi- 
tion, Modern European Art, which Barr 
summarized in the Museum Bulletin the 
following October.” A subtle shift had. 
now occurred in Barr’s discussion of the 
historical survey of modern art, perhaps 
as a reaction to Hitler’s rise to power 


and the beginning of the oppression of 
the avant-garde in Germany. Barr now 
praised the “Abstract paintings” includ- 
ing the Cubists, Kandinsky, and Mon- 
drian as “the most striking.” He spoke 
of Klee and Chirico, also included in the 
show, as pioneers against “pure design,” 
and as part of the “Romantic Reaction.” 
Finally, he spoke of the “Superrealists 
_.. who insist fanatically upon the 
exclusive validity of the imagination.” 
Barr here introduced a negative judg. 
ment in the discussion of Surrealism.” 
This exhibition once again relied on 
American collections, but Barr prom- 
ised future shows of “ ‘Cubism and 
Abstract Painting’ illustrating proto- 
types and analogies, sources, develop- 
ment, decadence, influence and recent 
revival” and “ ‘Post War Romanticism’ 
illustrating Dadaism, Superrealism and 
other movements concerned with the 
mysterious, fantastic or sentimental 
together with their ancestry and ana- 
logs.” 

Thus by the fall of 1933 Barr was 
granting Cubism central importance in 
relation to a major group of artists. One 
year later the Museum celebrated its 
fifth anniversary with the exhibition 
Modern Works of Art (November 
1934—January 1935). It was accompa- 
nied by a much longer essay by Barr, 
and included works of sculpture and 
examples of American, as well as Euro- 
pean, art. All works exhibited, like those 
in previous exhibitions, came from pri- 
vate collections in New York. Barr now 
analyzed the development of Cubism 
much more thoroughly: 


Under the influence of Cézanne 
and primitive negro sculpture they 
{Braque and Picasso] had begun 
about 1907 to reduce landscapes 
or figures to block-like forms with 
surfaces of flat planes. Two years 
later they had broken up these 
block-like forms, shifting their 
planes about, mingling the planes 
of foreground objects with the 
background. .. . Gradually in this 
process of disintegration and re- 
integration, cubist pictures grew 
more and more abstract, that is 
abstracted from ordinary resem- 
blances to nature. ... As a natural 
consequence of the elimination of 
subject they began to vary the 
surface of the painting by pasting 
on bits of newspaper.” 


This was the first instance in Barr’s 
treatment of Cubism that focused on the 
use of pasted paper, what would in 
Cubism and Abstract Art become the 
important phase of “Synthetic Cu- 
bism.” Barr went on to comment that 
“Meanwhile outside of Paris, cubist ten- 


dency towards geometric form has been 
carried to an extreme by the suprema- 
tists... . Abstract art flourishes in Lon- 
don. Davis and Gorki [sic] lead the 
cubists in New York. Bauer thrives in 
Berlin. Even futurism has won official 
recognition.”*' He spoke of “Post-War 
Painting” as having more “traditional” 
styles, “[which] to the extreme advance 
gardists ... seemed, as indeed they 
were, reactionary.” No longer does 
Barr embrace the idea that realistic 
currents were primary and Cubism fin- 
ished; now he proposes that Cubism had 
led to abstraction, a vital tradition 
throughout the world. Barr still con- 
cluded, however, that there were many 
other tendencies in contemporary paint- 
ing; they included Surrealism, Romanti- 
cism, and mural painting. 

The essay for the Modern Works of 
Art catalogue was the last published 
prelude to the greatly expanded treat- 
ment of Cubism and abstract art in the 
1936 exhibition, an exhibition that also 
included Dada and Surrealism as the 
descendents of Cubism. But there sur- 
vives, in an undated and unsigned mem- 
orandum from the advisory committee 
to the trustees, one other interim draft 
proposal. In it Cubism was directly 
linked to industrial design: “The thesis 
might end at this climactic point or it 
might continue with an account of the 
various paths by which painters of 
abstractions emerged from their blind 
alley into other kinds of painting, da- 
daism, constructivism, counter-relief, 
purism, compressionism, architecture, 
photography, photomontage, typogra- 
phy, etc.” The argument was then 
made that the American public needed 
an exhibition of Cubist artists because 
commercial galleries rarely exhibited 
them. Although this memorandum did 
not issue from Barr himself, it did pro- 
vide one interesting argument used to 
create the exhibition. One other archival 
document, an undated chart in Barr’s 
handwriting (Fig. 9), places Cubism at 
the top of a genealogical chart with 
three immediate descendents, Mon- 
drian, Kandinsky, and Malevich. 
Several steps lead to Cubism’s final 
progeny: typography, stage arts, and 
architecture.’ Thus Cubism was not 
one stage of modern art that was con- 
cluded, but the linchpin of all aspects of 
early-twentieth-century art. 


T he catalogue for Cubism and 
Abstract Art began with a general 
statement that differed in character 
from those of Barr’s earlier essays. Barr 
identified the nature of early modern art 
as an obsession with “a particular prob- 
lem”; that of abstraction. Barr com- 


pared this obsession to the desire of 
Renaissance artists to achieve realism 
and linear perspective: 


In the early twentieth century the 
dominant interest was almost 
exactly the opposite. . . . The more 
adventurous and original artists 
had grown bored with painting 
facts. By a common and powerful 
impulse they were driven to aban- 
don the imitation of natural 
appearances. ... Resemblance to 
natural objects, while it does not 
necessarily destroy these esthetic 
values, may easily adulturate their 
purity.” 


Even as he laid out these important 
principles that were to become the 
canon of contemporary art for many 
years, Barr suggested some ambivalence 
towards them by admitting that giving 
up references to nature led to impover- 
ishment by “an elimination of the con- 
notations of subject matter, the senti- 
mental, documentary, political, sexual, 
religious, the pleasures of easy recogni- 
tion and the enjoyment of technical dex- 
terity ... but the abstract artist prefers 
impoverishment to adulteration.” 

In the section on Analytic Cubism, 
Barr reiterated some of the ideas of the 
Modern Works of Art catalogue. The 
new section on Synthetic Cubism 
expanded on the earlier explanation: 


Their texture ... adds to [the] 
independent reality so they may be, 
considered not a breaking down or 
analysis, but a building up or syn- 
thesis . . . [p]asting strips of paper 
. was a logical culmination of 
the interest in simulating textures 
and a further and complete repu- 
diation of the convention that a 
painter was honor-bound to 
achieve the reproduction of a tex- 
ture by means of paint rather than 
by the short cut of applying the 
texture itself to his canvas.” 


This detailed discussion of individual 
Cubist works established with a new 
clarity the terminology of Cubist discus- 
sion and the idea of abstraction as a goal 
of twentieth-century artists. Barr’s bias 
towards the post-Cubist return to real- 
ism, so clearly spelled out in earlier 
stages of his writings on Cubism, altered 
in 1936 to emphasize specific analysis of 
Cubist work, and the establishment of 
its legacy, abstraction, as a dominating 
aspect of the contemporary scene. 
Moreover, the catalogue and the exhibi- 
tion specifically excluded realism, even 
when it was a logical aspect of a style, as 
in Dadaism and Surrealism. 

The exhibition itself, as a comprehen- 
sive collection of loans, was also of a 
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Fig. 9 Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Handwritten Chart, n.d. Museum of Modern Art 
Archives, Alfred H. Barr, Jr. Papers. Photograph courtesy The Museum of 


Modern Art, New York. 





different type from all but one of the 
previous displays at the museum: it drew 
on the work from the artists’ studios, 
private European collectors, Paris art 
dealers, and other new sources, rather 
than exclusively from the New York 
collections that had been the centerpiece 
of most of the previous exhibitions. 
Thus Barr’s show was a campaign and a 
carefully ordered strategy to present 
what he called in a letter to Jerome 
Klein, a young art historian, “an exer- 
cise in contemporary art history with 
particular reference to style.” Yet in the 
same letter, astonishingly, he went on to 
say: “I was very much interested in 
Cubism and abstract art ten years ago, 
but my interest in it has declined 
steadily since 1927." 

But if Barr had lost interest in 
Cubism, if he considered it a completed 
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stage, why was he now claiming for it 
and its heirs a continued vitality? One 
possible explanation lies in Barr’s plan 
of a series of exhibitions that would 
consider other aspects of modernism.“ 
But that series of exhibitions does not 
explain the radical change in the nature 
of his support for Cubism and abstract 
art. Perhaps he himself offered the 
clearest answer: 


This essay and exhibition might 
well be dedicated to those painters 
of squares and circles (and the 
architects influenced by them) 
who have suffered at the hands of 
philistines with political power.“ 


n 1936, as Barr was writing the cata- 
logue the forces of Stalinism and 
Nazism were becoming increasingly 


virulent in their attacks on avant-garde 
writers and artists.” More specifically, 
though, as early as 1927, and again 
during his year in Germany in 1932-33, 
Barr himself had witnessed first hand 
the danger that totalitarianism posed to 
the avant-garde artist. 

Barr’s trip to Russia in the spring of 
1928 took place shortly after Joseph 
Stalin had expelled Leon Trotsky from 
the Communist party. This act publicly 
repudiated Trotsky’s commitment to 
avant-garde art as a part of the Revolu- 
tion and replaced it with the Stalinist 
dictum that art was a propaganda tool 
that had to use realistic images to cele- 
brate his economic policies. Barr experi- 
enced one blatant example of the sup- 
pression of avant-garde visual art when 
he attempted to visit the Museum of 
Abstract Art in Moscow and found it 
closed. Guides referred to the modern 
art that it contained as examples of 
bourgeois decadence. Even more dis- 
turbing was Barr’s experience in 1932- 
33, when he lived in Stuttgart, while on 
leave from the Museum. There he was 
confronted with the early days of the 
rise of Hitler and its immediate effect on 
the visual arts. Margaret Barr described 
these early events with frightening clar- 
ity in her recently published memoir. 
The article details the sudden enthu- 
siasm for Hitler among the residents of 
the pension where the Barrs were stay- 
ing, primarily as a result of the power of 
the radio. It further recounts the sudden 
disappearance of a Schlemmer exhibi- 
tion, the addition of gables to modern 
flat roofs, and the derogatory labeling of 
modern art works in art museums.“ 
Alfred Barr, angered with these events, 
wrote a series of articles entitled “Hitler 
and the Nine Muses” in order to call the 
American public’s attention to the then 
little-known events in Germany with 
respect to the dangers to the avant- 
garde. Only one of these articles was 
accepted for publication.” 

Thus, Barr, sooner and more clearly 
than many other Americans, recognized 
the threat to avant-garde art that totali- 
tarian regimes posed. On his return to 
America in late 1933 he observed also in 
the United States the widespread resur- 
gence of realistic styles, particularly 
those of regionalism, because realism 
was seen as more appropriate to the 
desperate economic conditions of the 
Depression. In December 1933 the Fed- 
eral Arts Projects began to support real- 
ism.“ In the fall of 1933, just as these 
attitudes towards realism were coales- 
cing throughout Europe and America, 
Barr began increasingly to emphasize 
Cubism and abstract art, and to down- 
play realism. He promised a comprehen- 


sive exhibition of Cubism and Abstract 
Art.” 

With the intervention of the Fifth 
Anniversary Exhibition—-Modern 
Works of Art—in 1934-35 and the first 
major Van Gogh exhibition in late 1935, 
it took almost two years to assemble 
Cubism and Abstract Art. Barr ar- 
ranged most of the loans in the summer 
of 1935 during a trip to Europe, in which 
he met with European collectors, critics, 
and writers, and visited Henry Moore, 
Miró, Mondrian, Giacometti, Léger, 
Braque, and Picasso, among others. 
Most dramatic was the emotional 
reunion with Larionov and Gontcha- 
rova: they had emigrated from Russia 
since Barr last saw them in Moscow in 
1927," another indication of the spread- 
ing repressicn during the early years of 
the Stalinist regime. Perhaps fueled by 
his anger at the situation for avant- 
garde artists in Europe, Barr ap- 
proached more artists more directly 
than he had for any earlier exhibition. 
He frequently circumvented the dealers, 
who had been a considerable obstacle in 
earlier efforts to organize exhibitions of 
the established European modern art- 
ists, such as Picasso.” 

Cubism and Abstract Art was finally 
assembled in the art season of 1935-36. 
Barr wrote the catalogue in only six 
weeks. He drew on his training in 
detached scholarship for his genealogi- 
cal approach, anonymous treatment of 
style, and lucid connoisseurship of par- 
ticular works. But he also drew on his 
concern for the threatened condition of 
the avant-garde. The combination of 
these circumstances gave the exhibition 
its breadth, universality, clarity, and 
permanence. More than just another 
exhibition of modern art, Cubism and 
Abstract Art was a vehicle for propa- 
ganda for a threatened cause. 


B arr’s sense of timing about the 
urgency of the situation was cor- 
rect. Follow:ng its New York venue, the 
exhibition opened in San Francisco in 
the summer of 1936, just as the infa- 
mous display of Nazi power at the Ber- 
lin Olympics was taking place. In Mos- 
cow, on August 15, 1936, the Stalin 
trials began, trials that would last for 
two years and ultimately and systemati- 
cally destroy all vestiges of the revolu- 
tionary generation in Russia, as well as 
its intellectual leaders. As the heroes of 
the Russian Revolution recanted their 
actions and declared themselves traitors 
to their country, American intellectuals, 
sympathizers with both the political and 
cultural programs of this revolutionary 
generation, were thrown in disarray. By 
1936-37 both Hitler and Stalin had 
virtually completed the repression of 


avant-garde art and even the extermina- 
tion of that art in favor of the more 
easily comprehensible Socialist Realist 
style. In the United States the massive 
Works Progress Administration spread 
American-scene realism across the 
country. The leftist Art Front called for 
an art that responded to conditions of 
life, while the regionalists demanded an 
art that reflected the American scene. 
As documented by his articles written in 
Germany in 1932-33, Barr was acutely 
aware of economic, political, and artistic 
events and concerned about the preser- 
vation and protection of modern art and 
artists. One obvious instance of that 
concern in 1936 appeared in the public- 
ity he gave to the holdup at customs of 
much of the abstract sculpture for 
Cubism and Abstract Art. The Museum 
Bulletin prominently featured this 
event, and Barr also made a specific 
reference to it in the catalogue (Fig. 
70). 

The full resources of The Museum of 
Modern Art promoted the exhibition of 
Cubism and Abstract Art. The itinerary 
took the exhibition to San Francisco, 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Providence, and Grand Rap- 
ids; Paramount Pictures included it in 
the Movietone news. The sophistication 
of the Museum press apparatus by 1936 
insured widespread coverage through- 
out the country. The critical response 
varied widely according to the predilec- 
tions of the critics: the more-informed 
Critics supported the show, the less- 





informed ridiculed it, just as they had 
ridiculed modern-art exhibitions since 
the Armory show.” 

More significant than the journalistic 
criticism, with respect to later develop- 
ments, was its effect on artists and histo- 
rians. Laying out a history of modern- 
ism was a significant educational 
resource for artists at all stages in their 
development. Such a mature artist as 
Hans Hofmann, for example, made 
many visits to the exhibition.” That the 
impact on his thinking was significant is 
documented by a comparative study of 
his lectures from the early 1930s and the 
late 1930s. Hofmann’s heavy emphasis 
on Cubism and abstraction subse- 
quently shaped Clement Greenberg's 
understanding of modernism and that 
critic’s promotion of certain formalist 
issues.» 

The astonishing omission from the 
exhibition of all twentieth-century 
American art with the exception of 
Alexander Calder and Man Ray had 
major consequences. Barr justified this 
omission by pointing out that the Whit- 
ney Museum had just exhibited Ameri- 
can abstract art in 1935.** The reasons 
are, in fact, far more complex. They 
have to do first with Barr’s perception 
that the geometric abstract style of the 
American abstract artists was a played- 
out direction. He believed that non- 
geometric abstract art was a more sig- 
nificant development in the mid 1930s. 
Also influencing Barr’s decision to omit 
American art was certainly the Mu- 


Fig. 10 Nineteen sculptures, intended for exhibition in Cubism and Abstract Art, 
that were refused entrance to the United States as works of art by customs 
examiners, 1936. Photograph by Beaumont Newhall, courtesy The Museum of 


Modern Art, New York, 
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seum’s peculiar history with respect to 
the exhibition of contemporary Ameri- 
can art, a history marked by much con- 
fusion and many confrontations.” The 
heated political situation in the Ameri- 
can art world of the mid 1930s would 
have also deterred Barr from displaying 
American art, given his powerful plan to 
create a definitive statement that rose 
above politics. Omitted American art- 
ists working abstractly, such as George 
L.K. Morris, who had even been 
involved in the creation of the exhibition 
as part of the Museum’s advisory board, 
immediately began to show in other 
New York galleries. Albert E. Gallatin, 
Director of the Gallery of Living Art, 
organized an exhibition of five Ameri- 
can abstract artists whom he called 
“concretionists,” which appeared con- 
currently with Cubism and Abstract 
Art. Other exhibitions of abstract art 
held in April 1936 in New York were 
the work of Hilaire Hiler, Carl Holty, 
and Joseph Albers, the last newly 
arrived from Germany.” In the fall of 
1936 the American Abstract Artists 
group formed and began plans for a 
regular program of exhibitions.” 


he exhibition catalogue generated 

its own series of results. Barr 
mailed a copy to all the artists included 
in the exhibition, as well as to dealers, 
collectors, and libraries. Preserved in the 
Barr archives are various responses to 
the catalogue by contemporary artists 
and dealers. These letters range from 
precise corrections of dates and chrono- 
logies to sweeping analyses of Barr’s 
methodology. Most comprehensive were 
Kandinsky’s letters, and appropriately 
so, since he was misrepresented in the 
exhibition as simply a descendent of 
Gauguin and Cubism. 

Kandinsky began by complimenting 
Barr on the “purely scientific” method 
of tracing the development of art but 
complained that he stressed outside 
influences at the expense of the more 
important inner influences.” He ob- 
jected to being considered as part of a 
deterministic march to abstraction, 
since, in fact, he painted realistic and 
abstract paintings at the same time.” 
Kandinsky hit on crucial issues here. 
First, he questioned the validity of the 
idea of a common impulse towards 
abstraction. Second, he criticized the 
principle of an anonymous, purely for- 
mal, determination of art’s develop- 
ment. By omitting any consideration of 
religious context, Barr radically misun- 
derstood Kandinsky, as art historians 
now know.°! Barr’s idea of the outward, 
collective impulse towards abstraction 
was based on his understanding of the 
nature of style as he had studied it in his 
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graduate work. Similarly his formalist 
bias resulted from the adaptation of his 
training in the connoisseurship of 
Renaissance art to the art of the twen- 
tieth century. These sources took him a 
long way from Kandinsky’s reference 
points. 

Moholy-Nagy corrected Barr’s chro- 
nology of Constructivism, as well as the 
interpretation of his own sources, which, 
he emphatically stated, were more 
related to Cubism and Frank Lloyd 
Wright than to Constructivism. More 
pointedly though, Moholy-Nagy spoke, 
as did Kandinsky, to Barr’s methodol- 
ogy, criticizing him for finding a single, 
central place for each style, when actu- 
ally events occurred simultaneously 
throughout Europe. He therefore found 
fault with Barr’s discussion of certain 
artists as eclectic.” 

The letter of Daniel-Henry Kahn- 
weiler, the dealer most intimately con- 
nected with the early events in Cubism, 
and author of his own book on its devel- 
opment, wrote to Barr respectfully, 
acknowledging Barr’s book as the most 
serious study of modern art he had read, 
while adding that he himself saw “Cu- 
bism as a much more ‘realistic’ move- 
ment.”® Other surviving letters, with 
corrections primarily to Barr’s chrono- 
logies and terminologies, came from 
Hans Richter, Anton Pevsner, Auguste 
Herbin, Leonce Rosenberg, and 
Georges Vantongerloo. 

One art historian, Meyer Schapiro, 
attacked the book for its reliance on an 
autonomous dynamic of style as the 
driving energy of art. Schapiro also 
sharply criticized the idea of the dialec- 
tic of realism and abstraction as two 
purified absolutes separated from expe- 
rience.“ These letters and articles pro- 
vide invaluable insights into the 
strengths and weaknesses of both the 
catalogue of the exhibition and Barr’s 
methodology for the exhibition itself. 
They offer perspectives that in many 
cases have been only recently consid- 
ered. 

Barr, in response to these letters and 
others, wrote courteously and deferen- 
tially of his appreciation of their com- 
ments. He spoke of a proposed revision 
of the catalogue, something that never 
occurred. The catalogue in all its 
reprintings up to the present time has 
continued to incorporate the original 
perspectives and errors of the 1936 edi- 
tion. 

Yet, despite criticism of the book and 
the exhibition, both had immense 
influence on later art history. The cata- 
logue became a widely used source on 
the history of modernism for genera- 
tions of students. Standard texts incor- 
porated its interpretations of the signifi- 


cant artists and events as well as its 
impersonal approach to style that fit so 
easily with the methodologies of earlier 
periods of art history. The development 
of modern art, as it is widely taught, is 
still descended from the analysis of 
Barr, although later scholars have 
broadened and deepened those central 
outlines. Even in as recent an exhibition 
as The Spiritual in Art: Abstract Paint- 
ing, 1890-1980 of 1986 the heritage of 
Barr’s exhibition is present. Although 
the catalogue of the 1986 exhibition 
provided major new insights into the 
roles of symbolism and mysticism as 
central concerns of early-twentieth-cen- 
tury artists, the exhibition’s arbitrary 
title limiting those insights to the “ab- 
stract” owes its bias to the interpreta- 
tions of Cubism and Abstract Art. 


Ithough Barr established the tradi- 
tions of Cubism and abstraction as 
timeless and universal, he himself 
viewed art as more than an autonomous 
stylistic event. In the midst of World 
War II, he wrote of Picasso’s Guernica: 


Picasso employed these modern 
techniques not merely to express 
his mastery of form or some per- 
sonal and private emotion but to 
proclaim through his art his horror 
and fury over the barbarous catas- 
trophe which had destroyed his 
fellow countrymen in Guernica— 
and which was soon to blast his 
fellow men in Warsaw, Rotter- 
dam, London, Coventry, Chung- 
king, Sebastopol, Pearl Harbor. 
... [T]he work of art is a symbol, 
a visible symbol of the human 
spirit in its search, for truth, for 
freedom, for perfection.®’ 


At that time, too, he expanded the 
options of art to include the plurality of 
styles obscured by the creation of the 
Cubism and Abstract Art exhibition and 
catalogue. Shortly after, Barr was asked 
to step down from the position of 
Director at The Museum of Modern Art 
for complex reasons.” 

Cubism and Abstract Art immortal- 
ized one particular model for freedom in 
art. An accident of history caused the 
exhibition and the catalogue to fall on 
fertile ground, at a seminal moment in 
the political and artistic development of 
America. Ironically, the association of 
abstraction with freedom, progress, ard 
purity was a concept taken up first by 
art critics, then adopted by politicians 
as an instrument of propaganda in the 
Cold War of the 1950s.% Abstraction 
ultimately became a prison for contem- 
porary artists and critics, from which 
they escaped only in the 1970s with the 
reestablishment of a plurality of styles. 


Pi 


Today, our perceptions are closer to 
Barr’s of che late 1920s, in which 
Cubism was regarded as only one event. 
Historians no longer accept the model of 


a history of style and form that evolves 
neatly in am autonomous development. 


Barr's sciertific order, based on nine- 


teenth-century principles of evolution 


and the possibility of scientific objectivi- 


ty, has broken down. The idea of confin- 


ing a discussion of modern art to purely 
formal, linear, or even dialectical terms 
is now recognized as arbitrary, and lim- 
ited. Furthermore, social, religious and 
political issues are no longer seen as 
extrinsic to Cubism and abstract art but 
as an integral part of them. Realism has 
regained va idity; it has recovered from 
its association with Fascism and totali- 
tarianism. References to the visual 


world are ne longer considered simply as 


a monolithic regression from the prog- 
ress of art. 

In Cubism and Abstract Art, Barr 
provided the first compelling model of 
formalist discussion and stylistic or- 
dering for arly-twentieth-century art. 
His contribution to the discourses of art 
history survives not only in his writings 
but also in the permanent display of the 
order and even many of the works from 
that exhibiion in the Alfred H. Barr 
Galleries a. The Museum of Modern 
Art. Reprcductions of many of the 
works have become the definitive exam- 
ples for a perticular phase of modern art 
in classrooms. We can do nothing less 
than honor the brilliant, analytical work 
and connoisseurship of Alfred Barr in 
creating such a durable model of the 
history of modernism and its major 
monuments, even as we alter, expand, 
and contracict it. 
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Picasso, Cubism, and Reflexivity 


By Edward F. Fry 





T he interpretation of Cubism has a 
great bearing on the understanding 
of modernism, and the understanding of 
modernism plays in turn a central role in 
most of twentieth-century art io this 
day. Yet only a narrow range of views 
regarding precisely how an overall inter- 
pretation of Cubism may relate to the 
art of the last hundred years has 
emerged. One is that Cubism was the 
cornerstone of twentieth-century art 
because it broke with past tradition 
definitively; established “modernist” 
flatness, opticality, and involvement 
with the medium of art; and thus sanc- 
tioned a new tradition that would lead to 
nonobjective art as well as to assemblage 
and to other “modernist” principles and 
practices. This essentially formalist view 
has now been supplemented, but not 
displaced, by what might be called a 
linguistic or semiological position, 
whereby Cubism becomes the first, pio- 
neering exemplar of a “modernis:” play 
of signs, which refer not to the exterior 
world but to other signs and to other 
works of art. What both the formalist 
and the linguistic approaches have in 
common is the idea that Cubism is art 
about art, and that it was one of the 
earliest instances in which the relation 
of art to other art and to the autoromous 
conditions of art was both manifest and 
sovereign. Such approaches may be clas- 
sified, broadly, as Kantian, without 
their being, however, an adequate appli- 
cation of the full range of Kant’s 
thought. 

Another set of approaches considers 
Cubism, and above all Picasso’s Cub- 
ism, to be concerned with the external 
world or with a more or less direct 
response to the external world. These 
approaches include, at one extreme, 
analyses of the psychology or perceptual 
processes of vision, or, at the other, the 
sociology of life in early-twentiezh-cen- 
tury Paris; and this second, social 
approach also includes the particulars of 
private lives and the psychodynamics of 


the unconscious in relation to personal 
experience. All such views have in com- 
mon a restricted historical dimension or 
an emphasis on personal biography; and 
they also rely on an idea of art as the 
record of a subjective response to an 
objective world. This dualist, subject- 
object approach is in fact a version of 
pre-Kantian, correspondence theories of 
truth, in which art becomes a passive 
mirror held up either to the world or to 
the mind experiencing the world.’ 

Both kinds of approaches may be use- 
ful in some instances, but not useful 
enough; yet the Kantian tradition has 
the decisive advantage of its inextricable 
relationship to the principles of Enlight- 
enment modernity, if not of modernism.” 
The problem with the Kantian approach 
until now is that it has not been suffi- 
ciently historical or critical, and also 
that the emphasis on aesthetic auton- 
omy has overshadowed the implications 
of Kant’s synthetic a priori for the criti- 
cal evaluation of past historical tradi- 
tions. It would seem today to be desir- 
able and even necessary that Kantian 
aesthetic autonomy be provided with a 
more powerful critical and historical 
focus, in what might be called a move 
towards a detranscendentalized, neo- 
Hegelian transformation of Kantian 
aesthetics.* I would propose to do this 
with respect to Cubism by identifying 
the tradition to which it is related, to 
examine the critical nature of that rela- 
tionship in every respect, and to deter- 
mine the implications of that critical 
relationship for our understanding of 
modernism. Another way of saying all 
this is to propose that Cubism was the 
end of something rather than a begin- 
ning, but that this end, as critique, was 
in turn the beginning of something new. 

Cubism was just yesterday, it seems, 
but we must cross barriers both of time 
and of cultural traditions to reach it; and 
these barriers are greater than one real- 
izes. The distance of three quarters of a 
century between Cubism and the pres- 


ent is approximately the same as that 
which separated the young Picasso from 
Delacroix, or the young Manet from 
David. But David, Delacroix, Manet, 
and Picasso, despite all their differences, 
shared as a common heritage the tradi- 
tion of a humanistic, classical, and 
Catholic—even if secularized or agnos- 
tic Catholic—Europe that only margin- 
ally exists as a living tradition. For our 
understanding of Cubism, the most 
important aspect of this heritage is its 
densely mediated relationships between 
thought and experience; and it is the 
classical at the heart of this heritage 
that is now more distant from us than 
was Poussin from the Cubists. 

I claim that the special achievement 
of Cubism, and above all of Picasso, was 
to reinvent classical, mediated represen- 
tation, and in that reinvention also to 
transform it so as to reveal its central 
conventions and mental processes. This 
achievement of Picasso, and to a lesser 
extent of other Cubists, was that of the 
classical mind’s becoming aware of its 
means for thinking and representing the ' 
world even as it carries out that repre- 
sentation. This is an event that may be 
called reflexive.‘ There is no simple 
visual or literary metaphor for de- 
scribing reflexivity, because it involves 
no passive mirror being held up before 
either nature or the human mind. At the 
simplest level, reflexivity is comparable 
to the sudden discovery that one has 
been speaking prose all one’s life; or to 
seeing a play within a play and thus 
being reminded of the fictional nature of 
drama; or, in a more mundane example, 
reflexivity is like a color plate printed 
out of register, the result of which is the 
viewer's awareness that many color 
impressions are superimposed to make a 
single reproduction. More generally, 
reflexivity may be understood as the 
self-demonstration of any complex, uni- 
fied system or entity, generated by a 
perturbation or change in any aspect of 
that system; and this change may be one 


of intensification, substitution, subtrac- 
tion, or displacement. 

Cubism, and specifically the Cubism 
of Picasso, is one of the first, most fully 
developed imstances of reflexivity in the 
modern erg, certainly in the visual arts. 
This reflexive self-demonstration is a 
species of critical self-consciousness, 
and as subjective, emancipatory self- 
knowledge it is the fulfillment of the 
deepest aspirations of Kantian Enlight- 
enment ideals. Cubism marks the 
moment when, within Enlightenment 
modernity, the consequences of Kantian 
critique are fully realized within the 
secular, aesthetic modernity of a given 
cultural tredition, in this case the tradi- 
tion of classicism: Cubism is the first 
instance of an aesthetic modernism. But 
Cubism also, by its very success in dem- 
onstrating the classical system from 
within the classic and in creating a dis- 
tance, a diference, between the classic 
and the Cubist transformation of the 
classic, thereby set in motion a dialectic. 
The emergence of the antithesis classic/ 
Cubist-classic became the tragic drama 
of post-Cubist French art, the nonreso- 
lution of which resulted either in a retro- 
gression imto neo-classicism or in 
the stasis ef an academicized Cubist 
orthodoxy; or, at best, in the persis- 
tence of a latent classicism in the 
guise of the Surrealist perturbations of 
Cartesianism.° 


his theoretical framework does not 

come out of thin air but from the 
evidence of Cubist works of art and their 
relation to the classical tradition. In 
order to study that relation it is neither 
useful nor mecessary to review the entire 
classical theory and practice of art since 
the Renaissance, but rather to examine 
certain crucial issues, namely ico- 
nography, draftsmanship, perspective 
and space-time, illusionism, and the 
semiotics of representation. 

Cubism has, supposedly, no ico- 
nography, only motifs—figures, still 
life, very occasionally a landscape—the 
same range of motifs to be found in 
much of nonacademic art since the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. Braque 
has far fewer figures than Picasso, 
because Braque had very little classical 
training compared with Picasso. Both 
Braque anc Picasso neglect landscape in 
comparison with Gleizes, Metzinger, 
Léger, or Delaunay, many of whom 
depicted the various spectacles of indus- 
trial “progress”: the Eiffel Tower, rail- 
roads, airplanes, as well as such fruits of 
an industrial mass society as organized 
sporting events, weekend recreations, 
and other communal and popular 
activities. 


In contrast, Picasso, Braque, and, 
later, Gris relied overwhelmingly on 
café life, studio interiors, and other sur- 
roundings of their marginal and bohe- 
mian existence. But all of these sub- 
iconographic motifs should also be 
differentiated both from classical ico- 
nography and from the abortive efforts 
of the Symbolists to invent ex nihilo a 
new, post-Christian version of tradi- 
tional iconography. One may instead 
propose that the iconographic situation 
of Cubism is a potentially anarchistic 
rejection of all pre-Enlightenment value 
structures, whether literary and hu- 
manist, religious and transcendental, 
aristocratic or bourgeois, along with all 
extrapersonal values generally. Even 
when group activities are depicted——be 
they bathers, rugby teams, or woodcut- 
ters—they are the activities of individu- 
als as members of an anonymous group. 
These are also physical rather than men- 
tal, and therefore idealist, endeavors; for 
any idealist reference would immedi- 
ately imply assent to an extraindividual 
realm and would be, with respect to the 
individual, transcendent. Cubism thus 
displays the personal, socially alienated 
and antibourgeois characteristics of 
modern Western bourgeois high culture. 
Picasso and Braque, the most private 
and in fact secretive of the Cubists, add 
two further characteristics of their own 
to this modern, private anti-idealism: 
Braque’s affinity for private aesthetic 
pleasure and delectation, particularly 
his version of Symbolist synaesthesia in 
the convergence of art and music; and 
Picasso’s obsession with the most pri- 
vate, physical, and anti-idealist of 
interests—sexual desire and lust. 

Braque’s preoccupation with music 
and musical instruments is evident in 
the frequency of their appearance in his 
works, as frequent as that of women and 
of guitars or violins as alter egos of 
women in Picasso. Picasso’s Demoiselles 
is nothing less than an early, climactic 
statement about sexual desire and its 
consequences; but the Demoiselles is 
also, along with a very few paintings of 
1908, one of the last moments before 
1914 in which Picasso made use of the 
scenographic tradition of classical art.® 
In a strict sense, traditional iconography 
disappears from Picasso almost com- 
pletely between 1908 and World War I, 
as it does also to a lesser degree from 
virtually the entire Cubist movement. 
Yet by 1911 and 1912 the anti-idealist 
theme of desire resurfaces in Picasso, 
not in any orthodox or manifest way but 
obliquely, as verbal superscripts or as 
newspaper clippings or even as sly visual 
puns about bottles, playing cards, and 
other implied references to sexual play.’ 





This oblique iconography, which also 
includes anarchist political references— 
not surprising with the fiercely individu- 
alist and antibourgeois Picasso*— 
appeared when he was on the verge of 
effecting a comparably radical change 
in the illusionistic and representational 
methods of the classical tradition, the 
result of which would be an approximate 
equivalence between visual and verbal 
signs. 

It is a dogma of modernism that form 
and content are not separable; that form 
is content and that content is form. 
There is nevertheless a tension, as well 
as the parallelism of a deliberately sun- 
dered unity, between form and content 
in Cubism, not on the level of manifest 
content as in the Demoiselles but with 
the oblique iconography of verbal and 
typographical references. It was ob- 
viously impossible for Picasso to incar- 
nate in forms the full range of impli- 
cations available in wordplay. This 
wordplay was instead superimposed 
upon, or juxtaposed to, a repertoire of 
subclassical motifs. The words might 
refer to Picasso’s radically antibourgeois 
affirmation of sexual desire or to his 
equally antibourgeois response to social 
and political conflict, as in the Balkan 
crisis of 1912; but in either case, he 
juxtaposed these verbal references to 
their visual analogue: his radical, Cubist 
transformation of classical representa- 
tion. The quandary confronting Picasso 
was that any fusion of word and image 
would have constituted a new version of 
the old, mediated, classical idealism in 
which, for example, instead of his sig- 
naling us about his intense feelings for 
his beautiful Eva, his “ma jolie,” he 
would have had to invest her with the 
attributes of Venus or Helen of Troy or 
as Susannah spied upon by lustful 
elders.’ Picasso’s disincarnation of the 
word, his Cubist splitting apart of word 
and image, his dissolution of an icono- 
graphic sign into signified and signifier, 
is in fact a powerful means of illuminat- 
ing those classical conventions which 
had united them in, say, the iconog- 
raphy for Saint Catherine or for Apollo; 
for any such classical iconographic sign 
had depended on the memorization of a 
conflated relationship between a given 
figure or dramatic event, including its 
iconographic attributes, and its intended 


signification. 
A second issue central to the under- 
standing of Cubism is its relation- 
ship to classical draftsmanship and to 
the mental processes, known as disegno 
or disegno interno, underlying that 
draftsmanship.'° Once again, the central 
figure is and must be Picasso, for he 
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alone among Cubists was a great drafts- 
man. A classical draftsman must be 
involved simultaneously with three fac- 
tors: what he sees; what he knows as a 
priori knowledge about what he sees; 
and what the conventions are, inherited 
from past art, for drawing what he sees 
and knows. It is that threefold character 
of classical disegno (empirical observa- 
tion, a priori knowledge, inherited con- 
ventions) which Cubism, and above all 
Picasso, lays bare. As with iconography, 
this process began with changes in con- 
ventions, so as to establish a difference 
between knowledge and conventions and 
thereby to call attention to that differ- 
ence. The re-establishment of such dif- 
ferences not only illuminates the classi- 
cal but also de-academicizes it. For as 
experience is gradually absorbed into 
knowledge, and the pictorial conven- 
tions for depicting that knowledge are 
developed, knowledge and convention 
tend to collapse into a single entity, 
which is thenceforth used whenever 
needed and thus eventually becomes an 
academic visual cliché. In this academic 
process of establishing a visual language 
what is gradually lost is both new, origi- 
nal experience and the resulting, neces- 
sarily critical reassessment of existing 
knowledge. There is nevertheless an 
inherent difficulty and limitation in this 
de-academicizing operation, which is 
that after so many generations of classi- 
cal representation there is little likeli- 
hood of any artist inventing a new, more 
accurate or faithful means of drawing a 
human figure or still-life object. There- 
fore, it is unlikely that the classical 
conventions devised for such tasks will 
be surpassed. To this limit must be 
added a far more important difficulty, 
which is that any new knowledge 
derived from experience of the world, 
even as long ago as the early twentieth 
century, has been and continues to be 
nonvisual, or at least not apprehensible 
by the naked eye, and thus not pertinent 
to the representational visual arts. Thus 
an ambitious, creative artist within the 
classical tradition may at best attempt 
to function as a creative critic of that 
tradition; which is exactly what occurs 
in Cubist draftsmanship. 

Some of the Cubist means devised for 
this purpose thus become almost self- 
explanatory. For a figural artist sach as 
Picasso, the example of African tribal 
sculpture was a godsend, not just for its 
sinister and primal connotations at the 
time of the Demoiselles but also for its 
suggestions of alternatives to the reduc- 
tive, a priori knowledge codified in the 
classical canons of human proportions. 
It was probably for similar reasons that 
Picasso responded in 1907 and 1908 to 
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the treatment of figures in Gauguin and 
to the subclassical, almost primitive, fig- 
ure style in Cézanne’s late bather com- 
positions, the reception of which encour- 
aged the latent academicism of a 
Maurice Denis just as it stimulated De- 
rain, Vlaminck, and others to turn 
towards an anticlassicism that was 
superficially comparable to that of 
Picasso. 

One of the most striking ways in 
which Picasso and the Cubists effected a 
reflexive transformation of classical 
draftsmanship was through the negation 
or inversion of means used for the repre- 
sentation of organic forms: straight lines 
were substituted for the curved con- 
tours" of a still-life object or of a human 
face or body; and organic volumes were 
replaced by a new set of quasi-geometric 
volumes, the facets of which became the 
planar building blocks of Analytic 
Cubism. The geometries of these con- 
tours and volumes and the outlines of 
the resulting planar facets were, how- 
ever, never precisely regular in a strict, a 
priori and therefore academic sense but 
were rather the result of empirical deci- 
sions. By this criterion one may differen- 
tiate between Picasso and Braque and 
such artists as Gris and the members of 
the Section d’Or group: the frequent 
recourse of the latter to golden section 
and modular geometries betrayed their 
affinity for Cartesian a priori thought, a 
tendency that may be traced back 
through Seurat or the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts and even David to the long tradi- 
tion of French classicism itself. The new 
Cubist draftsmanship of Picasso and 
Braque, however, bore a symmetrical 
but opposing relationship to the classi- 
cal, underlying which was an extraordi- 
nary intellectual and experiential feat: a 
Cubist representation from 1909 to 
1911 involved the direct visual observa- 
tion of the world; previous knowledge of 
the motif, if any; mastery of the classical 
conventions for representation; and the 
simultaneous Cubist transformations of 
those conventions as the motif was being 
represented. 

The visual consequence of Cubist 
facets proliferating across a pictorial 
surface then unleashed further reflexive 
transformations of classical representa- 
tion. Instead of generalized, reductive, 
classical volumes, modeled by chiar- 
oscuro, within an illusionistic space, 
Cubist draftsmanship presented a 
mental, reductive construct of nonvolu- 
metric volumes, with nonillusionistic 
chiaroscuro, within a shallow but nev- 
ertheless depicted space.'* Along with a 
new version of classical, mediated repre- 
sentation Cubism also produced a new 
version of classical coherence, now in the 


guise of pictorial, planar units rather 
than as canons, geometries, and the 
interrelationships of figures. And as in 
the best classical art, Cubism generated 
the condition of overdetermination, in 
which a single line or area performed 
multiple roles in representation as well 
as in overall compositional coherence. 


T he Cubist treatment of space and 
time is directly but reflexively 
related to the classical tradition. In that 
tradition, all aspects of a subject are 
presented in such a way as to concen- 
trate and unify the underlying idea, be it 
the depiction of a myth or allegory or of 
a pregnant moment that summarizes 
past, present, and future in a single 
pictorial image. Such ideas or moments 
were in turn represented in an illusionis- 
tic space mediated by the conventions of 
one-point perspective, in which space is 
understood to be measurable and contin- 
uous in all of its depicted extensions. 
These conventions of mediated time and 
space are so fundamental a part of 
Western representation that they are 
often accepted, at least unconsciously, 
as natural rather than cultural phenom- 
ena. Cubism unveils these mediated con- 
ventions and re-presents them reflexive- 
ly. The question of space is perhaps the 
most immediate and familiar aspect of 
Cubism, for at first glance it is totally 
absent. Yet when we look at paintings 
by Picasso and Braque from 1909 
onward we discover that there is almost 
always a foreground and a background: 
figures, for example, are portrayed in 
rooms, cafés, or studios with objects 
behind them and often in front of them. 
We also discover that the faceted planes 
of Analytic Cubism overlap each other, 
and that therefore some planes must be 
in front of others. These planar overlays 
are not consistent, however, for a contig- 
uous group of planes may in one place 
indicate a given spatial recession but 
elsewhere contradict that recession; a 
contradiction that may include the link- 
age of a figure to its background 
through so-called passage. But this sin- 
gle most conspicuous and imitated for- 
mal aspect of Cubism is not just a clever 
trick that may or may not have been 
gleaned from Cézanne and that sup- 
posedly points towards future abstrac- 
tion. Rather, it is at once a denial and an 
affirmation of classical space, effected 
from within the tradition of perspectival 
illusionism itself. The affirmation is in 
the receding steps from plane to plane, 
comparable to the evenly measurable 
space of one-point perspective; the 
denial is the disruption and scrambling 
of that recession. The reflexivity of self- 
awareness arises from the juxtaposed 


presence of both affirmation and denial. 

The question of time and the so-called 
fourth dimension has been debated ever 
since the birth of Cubism.” It has been 
suggested by countless critics since 
before 1914 that the Cubists incorpo- 
rated in their works the results of obser- 
vations made over a period of time, and 
thus that when we see a figure or an 
object in a Cubist painting we are some- 
how shown all sides of it at once.'* There 
is a variation of this space-time theme in 
paintings b” Metzinger and others, and 
in such poets of the period as the Apolli- 
naire of Zone (1912), Cendrars, and 
Henri-Mar:in Barzun, according to 
which two er more locales are simulta- 
neously present to the viewer or to the 
mind of the reader. This simultaneity,'° 
which was often linked at the time to the 
themes of Progress and Universal Broth- 
erhood, implied a privileged if not divine 
or Promethean vantage point, or at least 
the view obtainable from the recently 
invented airplane. Also implied was the 
central role of a Bergsonian, cumulative 
memory in human cognition.'* | shall 
not commert here on the more mystical 
aspects of fourth dimensionalism, par- 
ticularly among Russian writers and 
artists, since that would lead away from 
the more intzresting problem of whether 
there is evicence of such space-time in 
Picasso and Braque. 

What one does see, beginning with 
Picasso’s foided noses in 1907-8, with 
the combined front and side views of 
faces and bedies in 1909 and after, and 
with bird’s-eye views of table tops and of 
glasses and >ottles and even the various 
sides of a die cube, is something suspi- 
ciously like space-time and the Bergson- 
ian summation of remembered experi- 
ence in the present.” But this is not 
simultaneity in the manner of Metzin- 
ger: space-time abnormalities occur in 
Picasso and Braque only in relation to a 
single given figure or object. These phe- 
nomena are in fact related to the classi- 
cal rendering of objects in space, includ- 
ing the anatomical or geometrical 
knowledge needed for a rendering in 
perspectival space, because such knowl- 
edge requires the experiential and intel- 
lectual involvement with an entire vol- 
ume and not just that part visible from a 
single point. This is a kind of cognitive 
mastery that may be acquired only over 
a period of time and includes observa- 
tions from many sides. Thus we may 
truthfully say that space-time and the 
fourth dimersion are already present in 
Classical disegno; and one is then led to 
suspect that Bergsonian durée is but one 
further instance of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury devolution of classical idea into 
process and experience. As heir to the 


classical as well as to the nineteenth 
century, Picasso acknowledged both 
even while he was struggling to create a 
new version of disegno. The relation of 
old to new here is curious but revealing: 
instead of the pregnant moment chosen 
in classical art for the presentation of an 
idea, Cubism dethrones idea in favor of 
phenomenology and re-presents, in a 
highly self-conscious and intellectual- 
ized manner, the physical and mental 
processes subsumed within the idealism 
of classical representation. 

The supposed space-time aspect of 
Picasso’s Cubism, which amounted to 
the uncovering of the role of memory in 
knowledge, was also the establishment 
of a new difference: between the 
sequence experience-knowledge-mem- 
ory, on the one hand, and the closed 
realm of purely a priori knowledge, on 
the other. Thus was reinstated, and rein- 
stated critically, another interactive 
relationship in the epistemological 
triad—experience/knowledge/conven- 
tion—-of the classic; it is a triad that 
should better be called a hermeneutic 
circle than the partial and somewhat 
misleading notion of “making and 
matching” championed by Gombrich, 
with Karl Popper's influence lurking in 
the shadows.' 

The very possibility of a fourth- 
dimensional space-time requires the 
prior existence of illusionistic space; and 
illusionistic space, a very cornerstone of 
Western classical painting, is exactly 
what Picasso, followed by other Cubists, 
would gradually eliminate in favor of an 
equivalent mental, invented space, con- 
taining objects that themselves occupied 
no illusionistic space. The faceted, over- 
lapping planes of Analytic Cubism from 
1909 to 1911 were a partial solution to 
this reflexive transformation of spatial 
conventions, but they did not in them- 
selves eliminate the illusionism on which 
they depended for their contradictory 
scramblings of spatial recession. The 
transformation of spatial illusionism 
required more drastic measures, includ- 
ing the very choice of motifs to be 
depicted. Thus landscape, with its inevi- 
tably illusionist recessions, virtually dis- 
appeared from the work of Picasso and 
Braque after 1909, except for a few 
isolated experiments incorporating dis- 
tant views; the human figure, however, 
so long as no ground plane was present, 
offered fewer insuperable spatial 
depths. Still life, with objects on a table, 
posed the problem of the table top itself 
as a horizontal recession into space. A 
solution, already suggested by Cé- 
zanne’s later still lifes, was to “tilt” the 
table top until it coincided with the 
pictorial surface, thus creating the so- 


called tableau-objet. But even in a 
tableau-objet there remained the prob- 
lem of a nonillusionist representation of 
still-life objects unless those objects 
were themselves flat, such as the letters, 
stamps, calling cards, newspapers, and 
sheet music of papiers collés, where 
these flat objects themselves were 
included, in whole or in part, as Ready- 
mades, or were mimicked as imitation 
Readymades. A similar mimicking was 
achieved by the manipulation of paint to 
simulate hair or wood graining. Beyond 
these solutions, however, nothing more 
could be done about objects supposedly 
seen from above except to continue to 
depict them as if seen from the side, in 
their characteristic profiles. This fiction 
was made palatable by a refinement in 
draftsmanship by which a composite 
space-time image of aerial views and 
reductive or inverted profiles would 
indicate the object in question. The 
residual illusionism of this solution 
would not be surmounted until Picasso 
and Braque effected a further transfor- 
mation in the semiotics of Western rep- 
resentation, during the second half of 
1912. 


T his transformation may be linked to 
certain specific events, the first of 
which was that Picasso very probably 
acquired a somewhat unusual kind of 
African mask during a trip to Marseille 
with Braque in August 1912.'9 This 
Wobe or, as it is now called, Grebo 
mask,” in which all the facial features 
are depicted by projections of equal dis- 
tance from a common rear plane, is of 
extreme importance for the history of 
Cubism at exactly this moment of 
impasse, for two reasons: the volume of a 
human head is independent of sculptural 
mass; and the features are recognizable, 
at least to a Western observer, only by 
the interaction between previous knowl- 
edge of a human face and the contextual 
interrelationships of the otherwise very 
similar projections.” 

In relation to classical art, such a 
representation is yet another instance of 
the Cubist critical illumination of the 
classical hermeneutic circle, with the 
separation of volume from mass reopen- 
ing the relationship between knowledge 
and convention, and with contextual 
representation re-establishing the rela- 
tionships among knowledge, memory, 
and experience. But the role of context 
in representation has few purely visual 
precedents in the Western, predomi- 
nantly mimetic classical tradition of the 
plastic arts. Contextualism is instead a 
characteristic ef the grammatical struc- 
ture of language where, for example, a 
subject, verb, and object constitute a 
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sentence even if, as in Mallarmé and 
others, the word order is at first unclear. 
A second parallel with language is the 
absence of an external referent; for in 
much of African tribal art a given sculp- 
ture is modeled not so much on visual 
experience as on its fidelity to the 
previous examples of the same type. 

There are nevertheless precedents 
both in Cubism and in the classical 
tradition for what we must call the con- 
textualism of signs. Thus the faceted 
planes of Analytic Cubism, although 
similar throughout a painting, refer to 
different elements of a motif in different 
areas, just as a single pictorial method 
for imitating hair or wood graining was 
later used to refer to different surfaces 
or objects. In traditional art, however, 
context plays a role not so much in 
relation to representation as to ico- 
nography, where a group of symbolic 
figures may be in any one of various 
possible arrangements so long as they 
fulfill the requirements of a pre-existing 
text. Both in traditional art and in 
Cubism, memory plays an enormous yet 
hidden role; but in contrast to tradi- 
tional painting Cubism replaces the role 
of remembered iconographic texts with 
the memories of perceptual and cogni- 
tive experience. This displacement of 
idea by process, experience, and mem- 
ory—similar to what occurs in Cubist 
disegno and the “fourth dimension”—is 
then reintellectualized as eidetic Cubist 
signs. Thus the presence of an exactly 
requisite number of scrambled or dis- 
placed signs for, say, human features 
will generate a contextual reading of 
those signs and create the nonmimetic 
representation of a human face. 

The influence of a Grebo mask, how- 
ever, in which the interchangeability of 
mass and volume is predominant and the 
contextualism of signs, although pres- 
ent, is not of equal importance, not 
surprisingly first appeared in Picasso’s 
experiment with a new kind of sculp- 
ture. The artist’s initial response to this 
mask was dramatically evident in the 
sudden appearance of a series of draw- 
ings (Figs. 1 and 2),” then in drawings 
and paintings of a guitar,” all done at 
Sorgues in southern France. These 
works were then followed by a card- 
board construction of a guitar (Fig. 3), 
perhaps begun in southern France but 
more probably in Paris during the early 
autumn of 1912.% This construction 
incorporates an interchange between 
mass and volume in which virtual vol- 
umes, all projecting equal distances 
from a rear plane, may be read with a 
certain necessary degree of contextual- 
ity as signs for the various parts of a 
guitar. In this work there is no longer an 
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Fig. 1 Pablo Picasso, Head, August 
1912, ink on paper, 5'4 x 334”. Paris, 
Musée Picasso. 





inside and outside of an object, nor is 
there a central core or point of reference. 
Traditional sculptural displacement of 
space by means of mass is both affirmed 
and denied, just as representation 
depends on an interplay between a 
priori knowledge and the contextual 
relationships of all elements. This Gui- 
tar is a reflexive transformation of the 
classical tradition of sculpture. But only 
at the level of mental procedure does it 
offer any suggestions for the reflexive 
transformation of pictorial illusionism. 
For Picasso, the pictorial equivalent of 
the Grebo mask was Braque’s first 
papier collé, of September 1912.” 

In this work, Braque used imitation 
wood-grained wallpaper to signify both 
the wooden front of a table and the wall 
behind the table, relying on context for 
signification just as he and Picasso had 
done previously with painted imitation 
wood graining. But in deploying his 
pasted paper strips Braque also disre- 
garded the contours of the objects to 
which they referred, in a new version of 
Analytic Cubist passage. Whether de- 
liberate or not, this uncoupling of form 
from color and outline was the pictorial 
equivalent of the disassociation of mass 
from volume in a Grebo mask. With the 
clues offered by these discoveries, 
Picasso and then Braque were ready to 
carry out the final transformations of 
classical representation. 

Picasso’s first fully realized papier 
collé, Guitar, Sheet Music, and Glass 
(Fig. 4) of late November 1912,” is a 
landmark of Cubist reflexivity and 





Fig. 2 Pablo Picasso, Head, August 
1912, ink on paper, 5'% x 33%”. Paris, 
Musée Picasso. 





above all of representation without illu- 
sionism. The wallpaper background, or 
rather ground, of this work suggests that 
the motif is on a wall, except that the 
objects represented could only be on a 
flat horizontal surface. Thus by context 
the wallpaper must be understood to 
signify a table; but, again by context, the 
wallpaper in the center signifies part of 
a guitar. This double shift in significa- 
tion is nothing other than visual pun- 
ning, comparable to the puns in the 
newspaper fragment and the sheet mu- 
sic. A composite sign of a glass is drawn 
on a white sheet of paper, which in turn 
signifies the colorless, light-transmitting 
transparency of glass and, more general- 
ly, the glass itself. But now the color, 
shape, and form of the depicted object 
no longer coincide and the three, taken 
together, join the other flat pasted 
papers. There is no illusionism of space 
here, but there are spatial cues: the 
newspaper is on the table, and so is the 
glass; the guitar is apparently on top of 
the newspaper but also on top of the 
glass; and the sheet music is both on the 
table with the glass but also lying on top 
of the guitar. This is a mental version of 
the contradictory spatial relationships in 
Analytic Cubism, except that now 
instead of scrambled illusionistic space 
there is a scrambled mental space; or, as 
was said at the time, there is no longer 
“trompe loeil” but “trompe Pesprit.” 
The reflexive transformation of classical 
representation is complete. 

This papier collé is one of the simplest 
but most perfect of its kind; in the next 


two years Picasso, and especially 
Braque, would develop this new pictorial 
language to remarkable heights of com- 
plexity and subtleness. Thus in certain 
papiers collés, notably in the Still Life 
with Compote and Violin (Fig. 5),” the 
use of a single paper material for multi- 
ple significations reaches extremes, with 
newsprint signifying contextually a 
floor, a table top, a glass, part of a fruit 
dish and also a newspaper itself. In this 
new world of the papier collé what is at 
work is a principle of multivalency, in 
which at least one usage of paper corre- 
sponds to its original identity, or is at 
least identifiable in its original, neces- 
sarily flat, role. Then by a second princi- 
ple, which one might call associative 
ambiguity, all other usages also enter 
into a complicity of nonillusionistic flat- 
ness no matter what their various con- 
textual significations might be. The only 
two additional methods devised by 
Picasso and Braque in order to circum- 
vent illusionism were the mixing of sand 
with pigment, so as to anchor a pictorial 
surface in flat physicality, and the 
imitation of papier collé materials in 
painting, which was a combination of 
both “trompe l'oeil” and “trompe 
l'esprit” and first appeared in early 
1913.” 


B y the beginning of 1913 the project 
of Cubism was thus essentially real- 
ized, with every classical convention 
turned inside out and the entire herme- 





Fig. 3 Pablo Picasso, Still Life with 
Guitar and Bottle, February-March 
1913, construction with cardboard and 
string, c.42 x 31 x 10”; no longer 
extant except for the Guitar, 
October-November 1912, 2614 x 13% 
x 73%”. New York, The Museum of 
Modern Art. 


neutic circle critically illuminated. At 
this moment Picasso felt sufficiently 
confident, finally, to test Cubism in a 
series of confrontations, the first of 
which was to measure Cubism against 
traditional illusionism in Szill Life with 
Compote and Violin (see Fig. 5). What 
was unknown until now about this work 
is that it was made over a period of 
several weeks, beginning in the first ten 
days of December 1912, and not com- 
pleted until late January 1913, after a 
little-known trip by the artist to his 
family in Barcelona.” It is tempting to 
associate cerebral Cubism with France 
and the classical tradition with Spain 
and Picasso’s father, an academic paint- 
er, and thus to construe the entire 
Cubist enterprise as the artist’s struggle 
to overcome the father. Whether such a 
psychoanalytic approach to Picasso is 
fruitful is debatable, but it would not 
appear to answer any but the most 
superficial issues posed by Cubism. 

This testing of one tradition of repre- 
sentation against another was closely 
followed by two further confrontations, 
the first of which probably was Picasso’s 
juxtaposing of Cubist representation to 
ordinary objects in the external world, 
as is seen in an environment visible in an 
extraordinary photograph (Fig. 6) 
taken in the artist’s studio on the Boule- 
vard Raspail in early 1913.*! This photo- 
graph records the demonstration of a 
progressive, interlocking metamorpho- 
sis, from Cubist representation to the 
external world. In the background is a 
construction of a violin which hangs ona 
large sketch of a figure at a table, with 
depictions of a glass and a bottle and an 
indication of a newspaper; attached to 
this sketch are newsprint cutouts of 
arms playing a real guitar; and in front 
is a newsprint cutout of a figure seated 
at an actual table, on which are a real 
bottle, pipe, and cup. In addition to the 
testing of Cubism against the external 
world, this photograph contains a clue to 
an equally interesting juxtaposition. On 
the wall in the background are two 
objects, one of which, to the left, is the 
papier collé known as Au Bon Marché 
(Fig. 7) containing a newsclipping of 
January 25, 1913, which places this 
work immediately after the completion 
of Still Life with Compote and Violin. 
To the right of the papier collé is a 
second object, a sheet of paper with 
stenciled cross lines as in the bottle of 
Au Bon Marché; this stenciled bottle 
was part of a relief ensemble (see Fig. 
3), no longer existing, that incorporated 
the cardboard Guitar. Au Bon 
Marche, cited by Rosenblum for its sex- 
ual punning, bears more careful scruti- 
ny. By contextual analysis and elimina- 




















Fig. 4 Pablo Picasso, Guitar, Sheet 
Music, and Glass, November 1912, 
pasted papers, gouache and charcoal on 
paper, 18% x 1434”. San Antonio, 
Marion Koogler McNay Art Museum, 
Bequest of Marion Koogler McNay. 





tion of alternatives the scene may be 
understood as a café with a bottle and 
glass on a table. Seated behind the table 
is a woman of apparently easy virtue, 
whose head is indicated by a newspaper 
advertisement, body (conflated with the 
table) by a clothing-store label, and legs 
beneath the table by clippings with the 
pun “LUN B TROU ICI.” The full pun 
thus reads “AU BON MARCHE LUN 
B TROU ICI,” which may be translated 
as “One may make a hole here inexpen- 
sively.”*? This sexual, verbal, and visual 
double entendre is also particularly not- 
able for its nonillusionistic indication of 
pictorial depth and space relations, 
emphasized by the scale disparity 
between the woman’s head and the 
much larger bottle and glass; and also by 
Picasso’s cunning use of the shape of the 
Au Bon Marché label, which as a paral- 
lelogram evekes illusionist recession 
even as its identity as printed paper also 
denies that recession. 

The papier collé Au Bon Marché is a 
summit of pictorial Cubism. It is as 
radically definitive as any single work of 
the Cubist era in its passionately anti- 
idealist iconography, in the reflexive 
tension it establishes between tradi- 
tional illusionism and a negation of illu- 
sionistic space, and in its contextual 
manipulation of image and word: a 
manipulation that no longer simply 
extends the Cubist splitting of signs into 
parallel categories of signifier and signi- 
fied but also inaugurates a new Cubist 
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Fig. 5 Pablo Picasso, Stiil Life with 
Compote and Violin, December 
1912—January 1913, pasted papers, 
gouache and charcoal on cardboard, 25- 
% x 191)". Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, A. E. Gallatin Collection. 





linkage of word and image, waich is 
different from, but comparable to, tradi- 
tional iconographic signs. This work 
may now also be understood as the pen- 
dant to, perhaps even the catalyst for, 
the cardboard ensemble (see Fig. 3) 
incorporating the Guitar, as well as the 
stenciled bottle that was on the wall of 
the artist’s studio beside Au Bon 
Marché. This ensemble is itself a col- 
lage, built around the already completed 
Guitar, which Picasso had previously 
juxtaposed with his pictorial papiers 
collés (Fig. 8). In its final form, how- 
ever, this ensemble is a double juxtaposi- 
tion. The first, within the work, is a 
contrast between a Cubist sculptural 
construction and a Cubist pictorial sign. 
The second is a deliberate confrontation 
with Au Bon Marché, the motif of which 
reappears in this ensemble: a bottle 
stands on a table; beneath the table is a 
three-dimensional negation of spatial 
extension; behind zhe table sits Picasso’s 
favored metaphor for woman, a Guitar, 
with its sound hole or “trou” as her 
conspicuously available genitals. This 
cardboard ensemble transforms the 
Western sculptural tradition of mass to 
the same degree as the papier colle 
transforms the pictorial tradition of illu- 
sionism. These two works, which almost 
certainly belong together, establish in 
their confrontation Picasso’s new Cubist 
paragone, in which painting and sculp- 
ture remain separate but nevertheless 
converge under the aegis of the new 
Cubist representation, just as Michelan- 
gelo achieved the same convergence of 
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painting with sculptural modeling and 
sculpture with pictorial frontality.** 
This Cubist paragone thus accomplishes 
yet another reflexive transformation of 
the classic, at a moment of historical 
symmetry that marks the creative con- 
clusion of the classical tradition. 


he question remains whether syn- 

thetic, collage Cubism marks a 
break in the Western tradition from the 
visual to the linguistic: away from the 
world of experience, however mediated, 
to a world of signifiers signifying other 
signifiers, including past art, with real 
experience relegated to the status of an 
absent referent.” In other words, is 
Cubism an artistic language about artis- 
tic language and thus a revitalized, cre- 


ative species of academicism? Or is it 
about something else? One should not 
be seduced by th: convenient synchro- 
nicity of Saussure’s theories, particu- 
larly those conzerning langue and 
parole, despite the role of punning ambi- 
guities in collage Cubism. There is an 
insurmountable arrier between lan- 
guage, written or spoken, and the visual 
arts: one may read a language or one 
may speak it, but one may only see an 
image even if, as in papiers collés, one 
reads its accompe nying texts as part of 
the Cubist disimcarnation of icono- 
graphic traditicn. If an image is 
translated into wcrds it loses all its par- 
ticularities and becomes fatally conven- 
tionalized: the only adequate description 
of a visual image is another visual 





Fig. 6 Photograph of Picasso’s studio at 242 boulevard Raspail, Paris, 
February-March 1913. 
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Fig. 7 Pab:o Picasso, Au Bon Marché, January-February 1913, oil and pasted 


papers on cardboard, 934 x 1414”. Aachen, Ludwig Collection. 





image. Images, types, and conventions 
may refer ic their precedents in a long 
chain of re.ationships; but to the extent 
that this referentiality becomes autono- 
mous, the hermeneutic circle of the 
Western tradition is broken, and the 
result is academicism. The situation is 
complicated by the fact that, in tradi- 
tional Western art, images carry the 
iconograph:c weight of literary texts 
that exist independently of, and may 
predate, the work of art. Literary texts 
and artistic styles become interlocked 
through iconography, but they also refer 
separately to the previously existing tra- 
ditions of their respective mediums. In 
the Cubist situation of the subicono- 
graphic motif, however, the only lan- 
guage available for interaction is that of 
artistic tradition. 

Thus the evidence with respect to 
Cubism is ambivalent. To the degree 
that, as claimed here, Cubism bears a 
reflexive, critical relationship to the 
classical tradition, it is art about art; but 
to the degree that it is also a critical 
examinatioa of the epistemology and 
hermeneutics of that tradition, it is also 
art as unwritten philosophy. The situa- 
tion is further complicated by the fact 
that collage Cubism, with its play of 
signifiers, does exclude the world even 
as it incorporates that world in news- 
print Readymades, which themselves 
are texts. Bat those texts in turn are not 
only absent referents, part of an infinite 
regression te other texts, but also, for the 
most part, reportage of contemporary 
life of the time, from war and disease in 
the Balkans to daily information on 
French crime, scandal, and_politics.*° 
There is nevertheless a fine line in 


Cubism between a visual intertextuality 
and an engagement with the real world; 
which is why Picasso frequently escaped 
inward to his passions and desires as a 
subject for his Cubist semiotics, or 
returned periodically to the real visual- 
experiential world,” leaving to others 
the drudgery of making Cubism into 
that modern academy which it soon did 
become. 

The overall historical significance of 
Cubism is more than a little ironic. If it 
was followed by a new orthodoxy of 
academic Cubism, its achievement was 


December 1912. 


Fig. 8 Photograph of Picasso’s studio at 242 boulevard Raspail, Paris, about 


nevertheless the transformation of the 
academicized classical tradition into the 
swan song of a creative dying. But the 
Cubist transformation of the classic also 
became an inescapable challenge to the 
norms of academic representation 
throughout the Western world. Cubism 
was the catalyst for the reflexive trans- 
formations of indigenous traditions 
lying just beneath the surface of official 
academic art, thereby serving as the 
midwife of most subsequent twentieth- 
century modernisms and changing for- 
ever the lives of artists as diverse as 
Malevich, Klee, Mondrian, David 
Smith, or De Kooning. These catalytic 
changes operated across the borders of 
cultural traditions and therefore were 
often of an inevitably formal nature, for 
the formal is what the nonclassical mind 
can see and recognize in Cubism. But 
that is all the more reason to recognize 
that “modernism” is a relative term, 
definable according to a given cultural 
tradition within the overall nonrelativist 
project of modernity, and to remember 
that at the heart of the first, Cubist 
instance of a modernism is a reflexive 
relation to the classic. 


Notes 

This paper was given as a lecture in January 1988 
at the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum on the 
occasion of the museum’s 50th anniversary; a 
much earlier version, with its conclusions signifi- 
cantly modified here, was presented at the 1981 
Annual Meeting of the College Art Association. 
For their assistance I wish to thank Isabelle Mo- 
nod-Fontaine, Curator, Centre Georges Pompi- 
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early December 1912; see: Appendix H. These 
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identical to this papier collé but is closely 
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was probably in place before the papiers collés 
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The subsequent still-life ensemble incorporat- 
ing Guitar (Fig. 3), misdated by D-R (cat. no. 
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519 was, significantly, made from the lid of a 
cardboard box, which was the probable source 
for the cardboard Guitar. Additional informa- 
tion is in a letter from Picasso in Paris to 
Braque at Sorgues, of October 9, 1912: “Je 
emploie tes derniers procedes paperistiques et 


pusiereux. Je suis en train de imaginer une 
guitare et je emploie un peu de pusiere contre 
notre orrible toile”; first cited in Histoire de 
lart contemporain, ed. René Huyghe, Paris, 
1935, p. 535, and rediscovered and published in 
Monod-Fontaine (cited n. 19), pp. 40-41. It is 
tempting to associate this letter with the 
cardboard Guitar, but in the absence of further 
evidence one is restricted to its explicit refer- 
ence to the use of papier collé and to sand 
texturing, both of which techniques Braque 
employed at Sorgues in August and early Sep- 
tember 1912 (see text below and n. 28.) The 
papier collé and sand texturing mentioned by 
Picasso in this letter are probably D-R 506, 
which is almost surely his first papier collé, 
given its literalistic use of wallpaper, and D-R 
509, respectively; they are somewhat similar 
compositions of a guitar on a table. Three 
drawings in the Sorgues sketchbook, 33 recto, 
34 verso, and especially 35 verso (see Fig. 10) 
which indicates a patterned background, 
should be considered as studies for this first 
papier collé. Two studies for D-R 509, Picas- 
so’s early experiment with sand texturing, were 
on cardboard: D-R 507 and 508. But D-R 509 
may well have been completed later in 1912; 
and the preparatory study D-R 508 appears in 
the illustrated view of the artist’s studio (see 
Fig. 8) without its pasted-paper complement, 
which is also of a type not used in any other 
works of this period. It is also tempting to 
associate Picasso’s crucial letter of October 9, 
1912, with the papier collé D-R 513 (see Fig. 
4) and with its closely related analogues D-R 
514, 515, and 516, all three of which use sand 
texturing; but D-R 513 contains a newsclipping 
of November 18, 1912, and the gap in time of 
more than a month is not easily explainable. In 
the context of these various kinds of evidence 
one may therefore establish an approximate 
date for the cardboard Guitar of about Octo- 
ber-November 1912, or contemporaneous with 
the first experiment with papier colle and 
possibly just before or after a short trip to 
Normandy in early November (letter from 
Picasso to Gertrude Stein, postmarked Novem- 
ber 4, 1912, Rouen; Stein Collection, Yale 
University), but also before Braque’s return to 
Paris in approximately mid-November, imme- 
diately after which appeared Picasso’s se- 
quence of fully realized papiers collés, begin- 
ning with D-R 513 (Fig. 4), as well as the 
confirming experiments in various mediums, 
D-R 514, 515, and 516. A drawing, plausibly 
dated by Zervos to winter 1912-13 (Z 6:1154), 
contains a small sketch of the Guitar. The only 
other contemporary references to the Guitar 
are an anecdotal citation in André Salmon, La 
Jeune Sculpture Francaise, Paris, 1919, pp. 
103-4, which was written before 1914 but 
whose publication was delayed by the war; and 
also a visual reference in Juan Gris’s Violin and 
Guitar of 1913 (The Colin Collection, New 
York; ill. Mark Rosenthal, Juan Gris, New 
York, 1983, p. 47.) 

The issue of precedence between this first 
Guitar construction and the invention of col- 
lage, raised by William Rubin to support an 
early 1912 date for the Guitar in Picasso in the 
Collection of the Museum of Modern Art 
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(cited n. 20), p. 207, was based on an interpre- 
tation of his conversations with the artist and 
on the misleading announcement of a sculp- 
tural project of Picasso in early 1912 by André 
Salmon in Paris-Jcurnal, January 11, 1912; 
see also: Ronald Johnson, “The Early Sculp- 
ture of Picasso, 1901-1914" (Ph.D. diss., 
Berkeley, 1971), pp. 115-16. This argument 
was possibly also encouraged by the notion of 
Clement Greenberg that Picasso’s Cubist con- 
structions were expanded, literal versions of 
papiers collés and that, by implication, this 
first Guitar construction needed only to be 
collapsed back into pictorial flatness in order to 
yield the papiers collés; see: Clement Green- 
berg, “Collage,” Art and Culture, Boston, 
1961, pp. 70-83, esp. 71; see also: Bois (cited n. 
3), pp. 41-44, for a penetrating discussion of 
this issue. But this preservation of Cubism from 
the dangers of literal, sculptural space is itself 
unnecessary since, as | show here, works such 
as Guitar simultaneously affirm and negate 
their existence in the space displaced by tradi- 
tional sculptural volume, as part of Picasso’s 
parallel, reflexive transformations of both clas- 
sical sculpture and classical painting, leading to 
a convergence of the two in a new, Cubist 
paragone. Underlying that convergence was a 
set of mental procedures that were inspired 
both by Braque’s papiers collés and by the 
Grebo mask. The importance of that mask was 
emphasized by the poet, ethnologist, and close 
friend of Picasso, Michel Leiris: “Picasso m'a 
dit qu'il avait un masque comme celui-là 
{Wobe/Grebo type].... H est maintenant 
perdu [sic.] I! m'a dit qu'il n’aurait jamais pu 
faire sa guitare en tôle s'il n'avait pas eu ce 
masque-la” (interview with the author, Paris, 
May 15, 1981), 


25 See: Douglas Cooper, “Braque et le papier 
collé,” in Monod-Fontaine (cited n. 19), pp. 
9—10, ill. in color 67. 


26 D-R 513, containing a newsclipping from Le 
Journal of November 18, 1912. 


27 D-R 530. 


28 Braque began experimenting with sand tex- 
tures at Sorgues in August 1912; see: Nicole 
Worms de Romilly, Braque: Le cubisme, Paris, 
1982, cat. nos. 144, 147; cf. D-R, pp. 111-12. 


29 See, notably: D-R 577, of early 1913. 


30 The newsclippings in this work date from 
December 2, 6, 9, 1912 of Le Journal; but also 
the newsclipping under the drawn glass at the 
right is from Le Matin, January 21, 1913. The 
last documented moment for Picasso’s presence 
in Paris during 1912 is his December 18, 1912, 
contract with Kahnweiler; first published by 
Maurice Jardot in Picasso, Paris, Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs, 1955, pp. 50-52; reproduced 
in D-R, p. 359, and also in Rubin, Pablo 
Picasso: A Retrospective Exhibition (cited n. 
24), p. 152. A letter, postmarked December 23, 
1912, from Eva to Alice B. Toklas, was sent 
from Céret, as was also a postcard from Picasso 
to Gertrude Stein; a postcard from Eva in 
Barcelona to Toklas is postmarked December 
26, 1912 (Stein Collection, Yale University). 
The first documented date of Picasso’s return 
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to Paris is the above-mentioned newsclipping of 
January 21, 1913, in D-R 530. 


31 This studio view was first published in Cahiers 


d'Art, 25 (1950), p. 281; see D-R 578. It is 
extremely difficult to date exactly. The figure 
composition in the background corresponds sty- 
listically to the artist’s works of carly 1913, cf. 
D-R 588, 589, 590. A newsclipping used to 
depict the arm of a guitar player shows an 
advertisement for the store La Samaritaine 
from Le Journal of November 30, 1912. The 
papier collé on the wall at left, 4u Bon Marché 
(see Fig. 7), D-R 557, contains newsclippings 
from Le Journal of January 25 and 26, 1913. 
The poster on the wall at left is in German, 
announcing a lecture at a certain “Uhr,” the 
location of which is given at the bottom as “. . . 
Moderne Galerie,” thus strongly suggesting 
that this was the announcement of a lecture on 
Picasso given on the occasion of the artist’s 
February 1913 one-man exhibition at Thann- 
hauser’s Moderne Galerie in Munich. The 
violin construction, D-R 629b, partially visible 
at the upper right, was modified after Picasso’s 
spring 1913 stay at Céret and was reproduced 
as D-R 629a in Soirées de Paris (November 
1913), p. 45; this construction is closely related 
to a papier collé containing a newsclipping 
from Le Journal, December 8, 1912, which is 
visible in one of the three photographs taken 
about December 1912, reproduced in D-R, p. 
358. This papier collé, unpublished in Zervos 
or D-R, is reproduced as Composition with 
Violin, from the collection of the late Douglas 
Cooper, in Douglas Cooper and the Masters of 
Cubism, exh. cat., London, Tate Gallery, 1988, 
p. 149. Since Picasso left for Céret by the first 
or second week of March 1913, as indicated by 
a letter from the artist to Gertrude Stein post- 
marked Céret March 12, 1913 (Stein Collec- 
tion, Yale University), the cumulative evidence 
points to a date of February or early March 
1913 for this photograph. Concerning this and 
related photographs, see: Photographs of and 
by Pablo Picasso, New York, Pace/McGill 
Gallery, May 2-August 1, 1986; cf. New York 
Times, May 25, 1986. This photograph must 
have been made either by Picasso or at his 
instigation; | interpret it here neither as a work 
of art nor as a photograph of a work of art, but 
as a manifesto/demonstration, as is so often the 
case with Picasso’s photography; see Edward F. 
Fry, “Picasso, Cubism, and Photography,” Art 
Bulletin, 65:1 (March 1983), pp. 145-46. 


32 On this ensemble, see: n. 24. Another photo- 


graph of the interior of the Blvd. Raspail studio 
(Fig. 9), showing Picasso seated in front of the 
hanging composition discussed in the text and 
in n. 31, reveals a section of the paper ground 
for this ensemble attached to the studio wall. 
The photograph was first published in Cahiers 
d'Art, 25 (1950), p. 282, but this informative 
detail was cropped from the far right. Thus 
three of the principal elements of this ensem- 
ble—Guitar, the stenciled bottle, and the paper 
ground-—were on the wall of the Blvd. Raspail 
studio at one time or another in the winter of 
1912-13. It is impossible, however, to deter- 
mine the precise date of this last photograph on 
the basis of internal evidence, apart from the 


terminus ante quem of the artist’s removal 
from this studio in the autumn of 1913. 


33 See: Rosenblum (cited n. 7) for a partial expli- 


cation of the iconography of this work, which 
he illustrates in color, p. 69. Au Bon Marché is 
the name of a Parisian department store, a 
label from which the artist used in the center of 
the work. The newsclipping is an advertisement 
for the department store La Samaritaine in Le 
Journal, January 26, 1913, containing the 
image of the woman’s head above and, below 
announcing a sale on: Lundi 27 janvier 
of: BLANC 
and: Trousseaux. 

The clipping at bottom, with “ICI,” does not 
appear in the same issue of Le Journal. Since 
Picasso carefully cut it out so as to change the 
final letter from an “E” to an “1,” however, its 
probable source is in one of the many 
announcements at this time in Le Journal and 
elsewhere of cures for VARICES (varicose 
veins, usually of the legs; an affliction that 
occurs primarily in women). 


34 On the Renaissance concept of the paragone, 


see: Leatrice Mendelsohn, Paragoni: Benedetto 
Varchi’s Due Lezzioni and Cinquecento Art 
Theory, Ann Arbor, 1982. Needless to say, 
Picasso’s creation of a Cubist paragone casts a 
new light on “cubist” sculpture of the decade 
following 1914. To the extent that sculptors 
applied Cubist representations to the carving or 
modeling of sculptural masses, they were only 
re-academicizing the Cubist transformation of 
classical sculpture; but if, like Laurens, they 
explored the mode of planar constructions, they 
were consolidating Picasso’s realizations. The 
planar relief as a mode, however, is no guaran- 
tee that the Cubist simultaneous affirmation 
and denial of classical mass, virtual or actual, 
will be achieved, not to speak of the Cubist 
transformation of classical semiotics. See: 
Rosalind Krauss, Passages in Modern Sculp- 
ture, Cambridge, Mass., 1981, pp. 56-58 and 
passim, for an important discussion of the issue 
of real and virtual volumes. On the mode of 
planar relief, see the excellent exhibition and 
catalogue by Margit Rowell, The Planar 
Dimension: Europe, 1912-1932, New York, 
Guggenheim Museum, 1979. Among early 
twentieth-century sculptors, only Brancusi, and 
only in his highly polished, reflecting bronze 
sculptures, in which reflections destroy the 
mass they envelop and in which the artist 
arrived at a nonmimetic system of representa- 
tional signs, created a solution for sculpture 
comparable to Picasso's reflexive Cubism. 


35 See: Rosalind Krauss, “Re-Presenting Picas- 


so,” Art in America (December 1980), pp. 
91-96; and Bois (cited n. 3) for two of the 
strongest proponents of a “linguistic turn” in 
Cubism. But note also Picasso's own awareness 
during the summer of 1912 of the distinction he 
implies between the pictorial and other lan- 
guages in his statement in the Sorgues sketch- 
book: see: Appendix I, 26 verso. 


36 See: Leighten (cited n. 8). 
37 See Picasso’s 1914 Artist and Model, D-R 763, 


as well as the many subsequent classical line 





Fig. 9 Photograph of Picasso’s studio 
at 242 Boulevard Raspail, Paris, 1913. 








drawings, including numerous portraits drawn 
from life, in the period 1914-17, when he was 
also actively painting Cubist works. 


Edward F. Fry was the Co-Director of 
Documenta 8. He has published 
monographs and essays on Cubism, 
Picasso, Braque, Leger, David Smith, 
Hans Haacke, Robert Morris, and 
other modern artists. 


Appendix I: Picasso’s 


Sketchbook 


Sorgues 


This small, cheaply bound sketchbook, 
in the collection cf the Musée Picasso, 
Paris (M.P. 1864), contains 40 sheets of 
quadrillated paper, 13 by 8.5 cm, 
including the inside front and back cov- 
ers. The overwhelming majority of the 
drawings in it are in ink, and conse- 
quently many of the obverse sides of 
these drawings are blank, undoubtedly 
because otherwise the lines would be 
visible through the paper and intrude on 
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Fig. 10 Guitar ona Table, September—October 1912, pencil on paper, 3% x 514”. 
Paris, Musée Picasso. 





another drawing. As catalogued by the 
Musée Picasso, following the sequence 
suggested by the artist’s inscription 
inside the front cover, all the drawings 
are inverted, with only three exceptions. 
These exceptions, however, are signifi- 
cant, because they probably were draw- 
ings made slightly later than the others. 
This separate group was also drawn in 
pencil, unlike most of the rest, and also 
lengthwise on the sheets. 

If one realizes that Picasso worked 
with this sketchbook inverted and from 
back to front in relation to its catalogu- 
ing, then the sequence at Sorgues leaps 
to the eye. Sheets 31 to 27 are sketches 
of violins, related to paintings of the 
early summer; cf. D-R 481-85. Sheet 23 
is a working sketch for a somewhat later 
painting of a guitar, D-R 505, done at 
Sorgues. Sheet 14 is a drawing related to 
the theme of the Arlesienne, as in D-R 
496 and 497, mentioned by Picasso in a 
letter to Kahnweiler of June 29, 1912: 
see: Monod-Fontaine (cited n. 8), p. 
169. Sheets 12 and 10 are studies for a 
café still life, and sheet 10 shows a 
pigeon, as in D-R 492 and 493. Sheet 11 
is the “souvenir de marseille 9 aout 
1912,” which was drawn first in pencil 
and then carefully retraced in ink, as if 
to preserve its legibility. Sheets 9 to 4, of 
which two are reproduced here (see 
Figs. I and 2), are sketches primarily of 
heads, showing cylindrical protrusions 
for eyes and mouth comparable to those 
in a Grebo mask. 

On sheet 33 verso is a pencil notation 
written lengthwise on the page: “trouver 
le equilibre entre la nature et votre 
imagination”; its location in the se- 


quence indicates early summer, before 
the encounter with the Grebo mask, 
although one cannot be certain. What it 
does reveal, however, is that Picasso was 
aware of the need for a new mediating 
principle for the representation of the 
world during the summer that he discov- 
ered such a new principle. On sheet 26 is 
another pencil notation, inverted: “ma 
idee de peinture ne sera pure si on peut 
la exprimer dans un autre langage que le 
sien la peinture.” Here Picasso seems to 
be both acknowledging his friend Apol- 
linaire’s recent championing of “‘pein- 
ture pure” in the essay “Du sujet dans la 
peinture moderne,” published in Soirées 
de Paris, | (February 1912), but also 
distancing himself as an artist from such 
literary discussions by his declaration of 
the non-translatability of the medium of 
visual representation. 

Three pencil drawings, sheets 33, 34, 
and 35 of the sketchbook, are not 
inverted but drawn laterally. In tech- 
nique, style, and motif they stand apart 
from the other drawings and may have 
been done at a slightly later date. All 
three, and especially sheet 35 verso (see 
Fig. 10), are closely related to Guitar 
and Sheet of Music, D-R 506, which 
was probably Picasso’s first experiment 
with papier collé, done as early as Octo- 
ber 1912 in Paris. These three drawings, 
which thus form a link between Sorgues 
and Paris, are not reproduced in Zervos, 
nor are Picasso’s two penciled notations. 
It is in fact the scrambled and therefore 
hidden presence in Zervos of the repro- 
ductions of the rest of the Sorgues 
sketchbook that has contributed to its 
obscurity until now. 
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The Sorgues Sketchbook 
Inside front cover: “Carnet appartenant à P P” 


l rand v 
2r 

v 
3randv 
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v 
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v 
6r 


2ng 


Compare Z 28: 236, 237 


Similar to 2 v. 


(see Fig. 2). 


(see Fig. 1). 


Compare with 15r. 


Identified by 


Compare with 


Compare with 2 v, 4r. 


Compare with Z 2?:781. 


torn out 

blank 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-1. Z 2:749. 

torn out 

inverted pencil drawing. MP 1864-2. Not in Z. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-3. Z 2:744. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-4. Z 2:743. 

blank. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-5. Z 2:742. 

blank. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-6. Z 2:741. 

blank. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-7. Z 2:739. 

blank. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-8. Z 2:740. 

blank. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-9. Z 2:752. 

blank. 

inverted ink drawing, retraced over pencil sketch of “souvenir de marseille 9 aout 1912.” 
MP 1864-10. Z 2:754. 

blank. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-11. Z 2:753. 

blank. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-12. Z 2:775. 

blank. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-13. Z 27:735. 

Zervos as “Arlesienne,” and possibly a study for D-R 496. 

blank. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-14. Z 2:746. 

drawing, Z 28:100, identified by Zervos as “moissoneur, Sorgues.” 

blank. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-15. Z 2:736. 

blank. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-16. Z 2:751. 

blank. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-17. Z 2:768. 

blank. 

inverted pencil drawing. MP 1864-18. Z 2:778. 

blank. 

inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-19. Z 2:750. 

blank. 
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inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-20. Z 27:746. 

blank. 

inverted pencil drawing. MP 1864-21. Z 2:777. 

blank. 

inverted pencil drawing. MP 1864-22. Not in Zervos. A sketch of a guitar, with notation “Ab- 


strat [sic] en rose avec les rais vert.” Compare with D-R 505, there dated Paris, autumn 1912 but closer to 
the early guitars from Sorgues, as in D-R 489. 


blank. 
inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-23R. Z X:762. 
blank, except for a pressed flower and the notation “Sorgues.” 
inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-24. Z 27:748. Compare with 
Z 2?:387; Z 28: 87, 228, 230, 232. 
blank. 
inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-25R. Z 2:747. 
inverted pencil inscription “ma idee de peinture ne sera pure si on peut la exprimer dans un autre langage 
que le sien la peinture.” MP 1864-25V. Not in Zervos. 
inverted pencil drawing. MP 1864-26. Z 27:761. Compare Z 2?:392. 
blank. 
inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-27. Z 2:763. 
blank. 
inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-28. Z 2?:766. 
blank. 
inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-29. Z 2?:767. 
blank. 
inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-30. Z 2°:769. 
blank. 
inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-31. Z 2?:760. 
blank. 
pencil drawing. MP 1864-32. Not in Zervos. 
pencil notation “trouver le equilibre entre la nature et votre imagination.” 
MP 1864-32V. Not in Zervos. 
blank. 
pencil drawing. MP 1864-33. Not in Zervos. 
blank. 
pencil drawing. MP 1864-34. Not in Zervos. (Fig. 10). 
blank. 
inverted ink drawing. MP 1864-35. Z 2:745. 
torn out. 
torn out. 
inverted pencil drawing. MP 1864-37. Not in Zervos. 


blank. 
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Appendix II: Dates of Newsclippings Used in Picasso’s 
Papiers Collés, Autumn 1912—Winter 1913, Paris 


(Unless noted, all references are to Le Journal) 


D-R 513 
517 
523 
524 
525 
526 
527 
528 
530 


532 
533 
534 
535 


536 
537 
538 
539 
542 
543 
544 
545 
546 
547 
548 
549 
550 
551 
552 
553 
554 


555 
556 


557 
566 


567 
568 


A previously unpublished work of this period, Composition 
with Violin, contains a newsclipping from Le Journal, 


November 18, 1912 
November 18, 1912 
November 18, 1912 


December 3, 1912 
December 9, 1912 
December 1, 1912 
December 2, 1912 
December 3, 1912 
December 2, 1912 
December 6, 1912 
December 9, 1912 
January 21, 1913 
December 2, 1912 
December 2, 1912 
December 3, 1912 
December 3, 1912 
December 9, 1912 
December 9, 1912 
December 9, 1912 
December 9, 1912 
December 3, 1912 
December 4, 1912 
December 3, 1912 
December 3, 1912 
December 4, 1912 
December 3, 1912 
December 3, 1912 
December 3, 1912 
December 4, 1912 
December 3, 1912 
December 8, 1912 
December 8, 1912 
December 3, 1912 
December 14, 1912 


The two small guitar constructions of late 
1912 may be dated in relation to the bits of 
newspaper used for papier maché backing 


p.l 
p. 4 


and strengthening, as follows: 


December 3, 1912 
December 3, 1912 


January 25, 1913 
January 26, 1913 
December 8, 1912 
December 9, 1912 
December 3, 1912 


December 8, 1912, p. 4; see n. 31. 


p. 4 
p. 8 


p. 


Frames of Reference: “Table” and 
“Tableau” in Picasso’s Collages 
and Constructions 


By Christine Poggi 





I n the spring of 1912, Picasso pasted a 
piece of oilcloth printed with a 
trompe-l'oeil chair-caning pattern to 
the surface o° a small oval canvas repre- 
senting a ca‘%é still life (Fig. 1). This 
work, which he also framed with a 
coarse rope, has acquired legendary sta- 
tus in the Fistory of art as the first 
deliberately 2xecuted collage; the first 
work of fine art, that is, in which materi- 
als appropriated from everyday life, rel- 
atively untransformed by the artist, 
intrude upon the traditionally privileged 
domain of painting.’ Picasso's Still Life 
with Chair-Caning challenged some of 
the most fundamental assumptions 
about the nature of painting inherited 
by Western artists from the time of the 
Renaissance, including our understand- 
ing of how works of art exist in the 
world. This paper will address the ways 
in which Picasso’s collages undermine 
both classica. and “modernist” models 
for understanding the ontological status 
of works of art, by instituting an ambig- 
uous play with frames and framing 
motifs, as well as with the relation of 
table (the olane of actuality) and 
tableau (the plane of illusion). 

The two most frequently invoked 
paradigms for explaining how works of 
art should be regarded are the window 
(or mirror), a mode! most clearly articu- 
lated in the Renaissance theories of 
Alberti, and zhe self-sufficient object, a 
model that cen be traced at least as far 
back as the eizhteenth century to Kant’s 
early moderrist aestheticism. Both of 
these apparently opposed models lay 
claim to realism: the window by provid- 
ing a convincing view of reality, the 
object by exemplifying its own material 
reality. Not surprisingly, these models 
have been used to explain the formal 


Fig. 1 Pablo Picasso, Still Life with Chair-Caning, spring 1912, oil and oilcloth 





stuck on oval canvas, framed with rope, 104 x 1334”. Paris, Musée Picasso. 





innovations of Cubism, especially by 
those claiming that Cubism represents a 
superior mode of realism, often called 
“conceptual realism.” Cubist works are 
frequently said to exemplify this new 
mode of realism by rejecting the window 
paradigm in favor of the conceptual 
representation of multiple views, or by 
emphasizing the material aspects of the 
work of art as a self-sufficient object. 
Yet this effort to see in Cubism a new 
mode of realism is ultimately a way of 
taming Cubism by recasting it in the 
mold of a traditional project. 


Picasso’s collages, however, render 
the project of realism problematic by 
undermining the viewer’s ability to 
experience or read a work through the 
application of a single, compelling para- 
digm. Instead, his collages, beginning 
with the Still Life with Chair-Caning, 
often juxtapose the two prevailing para- 
digms-—the window and the object—-so 
that each is defined in relation to the 
other. Picasso refers to the model of 
painting as window through the vertical 
plane of the tableau. This is the plane 
that corresponds to normal upright 
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viewing posture, and therefore is the 
classical plane of pictorial illusion. 
Picasso refers to the self-sufficient 
object through the horizontal plane of 
the table, the plane of real objects that 
exist in three-dimensional space. The 
juxtaposition of table and tableau, and 
its implications for the realist inter- 
pretation of Picasso’s collages, are the 
subjects of this essay. 


ne of the most frequent assertions 

made about the Cubist work of art 
is that it redefined the ontological status 
of the work of art. No longer modeled on 
the classical notion that a painting is 
like a transparent window onto the 
world, Cubist works are said to be con- 
ceived as autonomous, self-sufficient 
objects. Early critics in particular, and 
indeed some of the artists themselves, 
emphasized that in rejecting the norms 
of imitation the artist was liberated 
from the constraints of both tradition 
and nature. The Cubist artist thereby 
appeared to achieve an unprecedented 
godlike power of creation, adding to 
the world of things new “objects” whose 
material presence affirmed what was 
described as a new kind of “realism.” 
Here, however, an essential, recurring 
paradox in the interpretation of Cubism 
arises. For insofar as the Cubist “ob- 
ject” is taken to exemplify concrete 
being or autonomous self-presence, it 
must refuse the function of 
representation. 

This paradox has gone largely unno- 
ticed by most critics and historians of 
Cubism. Typically, those who assert the 
objecthood of Cubist works also assert 
that Cubist formal innovations were 
intended to give the viewer more com- 
plete information about the essential 
nature of things in the everyday world. 
These critics and art historians claim 
that by rejecting the Renaissance single- 
point perspective system and accidental 
effects of light Cubist artists were able 
to combine different views of objects, 
thus presenting the spectator with what 
was known about those objects. rather 
than what might be immediately per- 
ceived. An example of this double 
invocation of realism occurs in John 
Golding’s influential book, Cubism: A 
History and an Analysis, 1907-1914. In 
his discussion of Picasso’s early Cubist 
works of 1909, Golding writes: 


Picasso’s dismissal of traditional 
perspective had been the result of 
his interest in investigating the 
nature of solid form and of a desire 
to express it in a new, more thor- 
ough and comprehensive, pictorial 
way.... Picasso was anxious to 
present in each image as much 
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essential information about the 
subject as he could. When he sub- 
divides and facets form, it is in 
an attempt to break through to its 
inner structure.... One gets the 
impression that Picasso is striving 
for some ultimate pictorial truth, 
some absolute representation 
of reality.’ 


Elsewhere in his text, Golding asserts 
that “the Cubists saw their paintings as 
constructed objects having their own 
independent existence, as small, self- 
contained worlds, not reflecting the out- 
side world but recreating it in a com- 
pletely new form.’” Collage, a technique 
invented by Picasso and Braque in 1912, 
is for Golding “the logical outcome” of 
this conception of Cubist works as “self- 
contained, constructed objects,” for the 
inclusion of different materials in col- 
lages “emphasized in a very concrete 
way their weight and solidity as material 
objects."* Golding does not acknowl- 
edge any slippage or change in his defi- 
nition of Cubist realism from 1909 to 
1912, but emphasizes the continuity of 
the aesthetic intent of the movement 
before and after the invention of collage: 
“... while papier collé involved new 
methods of work and initiated almost at 
once a new phase in the art of Picasso 
and Braque, it did not involve any fun- 
damental change of aesthetic. ... Cub- 
ism continued to be an art of realism; its 
subject matter remained the same. 
as did the interests and intentions of 
the painters.” 

Similar discussions of the realist 
intent of Cubist artists dominate much 
of the literature on Cubism without any 
reference to the contradictions inherent 
in this type of analysis. Yet a theory of 
realism based on the material presence 
of the object as a self-contained world 
does not coexist easily with a theory 
of realism based on the quantity of 
information conveyed about the world 
outside the frame. 

An analysis of Picasso’s representa- 
tion and subversion of both traditional 
and contemporary theories of realism in 
his collages will be the subject of this 
essay. The invention and early practice 
of collage provide an excellent focal 
point for an analysis of Cubist “realism” 
because individual collage elements 
have been read both as “real” within the 
illusory context of painting or drawing 
and as signs for a reality not physically 
present. The double status of these ele- 
ments recapitulates the essential para- 
dox of the Cubist work itself, which 
appears to exist both as a material 
object (and to call attention to itself as 
such) and as a mode of representation. 

In addition, Picasso’s collage works 
dramatize the Cubist challenge to pre- 


vailing standards of pictorial unity, both 
academic and avant-garde. The notion 
of pictorial unity was a crucial factor in 
the critical attempt to define the onto- 
logical status of the Cubist work. For the 
Cubist work to assert its material and 
formal self-sufficiency, it had to appear 
to be internally coherent, governed by 
laws derived from the medium itself. 
Yet, for the Cubist work to be inter- 
preted as “conceptually” realist, the sta- 
bility and actuality of the referent had to 
be posited. Pictorial unity then took the 
form of a creative “synthesis” of objec- 
tively known information. In either case, 
favorable early critics tended to see 
Cubist works, including the collages, as 
exemplifying the ideal of pictorial unity. 
Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler, for example, 
described Cubism as taking on (and 
solving) problems that are “the basic 
tasks of painting: to represent three 
dimensions and color on a flat surface, 
and to comprehend them in the unity of 
that surface.” And this was to be 
achieved with “no pleasant ‘composi- 
tion’ but uncompromising, organically 
articulated structure.”® Kahnweiler in- 
sisted, however, that this “return to the 
unity of the work of art, in the desire 
to create not sketches, but finished and 
autonomous organisms,” be reconciled 
with the representational function 
of painting. 

In so doing, Kahnweiler turned to his 
recent reading of Kant, which provided 
him with a model for the interpretation 
of Picasso’s “great advance made at 
Cadaqués” in 1910. This advance—the 
piercing of the closed form-——could then 
be seen as a means of combining dif- 
ferent views of objects into a synthetic, 
perceptually unified, whole: “Instead of 
an analytical description, the painter 
can, if he prefers, also create in this way 
a synthesis of the object, or in the words 
of Kant, ‘put together the various con- 
ceptions and comprehend their variety 
in one perception.’ ° For Kahnweiler, 
the resolution of the conflict between 
representation and structure was one of 
the great achievements of Cubist paint- 
ing, yet his explanations are riddled with 
internal contradictions and fall short of 
doing justice to the self-conscious com- 
plexity and ironic wit of Cubist works. 
Nonetheless, the attention he gave to 
this problem in his writings reveals its 
importance for artists and their public in 
the Cubist period. 

Picasso himself frequently called 
attention to the issue of pictorial unity 
through the motif of the frame, render- 
ing problematic its place, form of 
appearance, and, ultimately, its mean- 
ing. His manipulations of the actual 
frames of his collages, and of framing 
motifs, however, suggest a challenge to, 
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Fig. 2 Georges Braque in Picasso’s 
studio, c. 1909. New Haven, Yale 
University, Yale Collection of 
American Literature, Beinecke Rare 
Book and Manuscript Library. 





rather than an exemplification of, the 
ideal of the unified work. In classical 
painting, the frame plays the important 
role of defining the boundary between 
the fictional, unified world of the paint- 
ing or drawing and the real world 
outside. The frame thus plays a dual 
role: it establishes the difference of the 
fiction within the frame from the reality 
beyond it. but it does this in order to 
define this fictional world as a coherent, 
autonomous reality. Picasso’s frames, 
however, frequently appear within his 
works, thereby disrupting their internal 
unity and the clear distinction between 
the worlds of reality and fiction.’ Picas- 
so’s frames are curiously similar to his 
collage elements—newspaper clippings, 
playing cards, wallpaper fragments, 
parts of musical scores—in that both 
frames and collage elements are famil- 
iar, everyday objects that are normally 
excluded from the field of pictorial illu- 
sion. Their eruption within that field 
represents a subversion of prevailing 
notions of artistic unity, and this in turn 
puts inte question the ‘‘realist”’ 
interpretation of Picasso’s collages. 


t is best to begin the study of Picas- 

so’s manipulations of frames and 
framing motifs, and their relation to his 
collage practice with his first apparently 
deliberate collage, the Still Life with 
Chair-Caring (see Fig. 1) This work 
presents the viewer not only with the 
startling iaclusion of a piece of oilcloth 
printed with imitation chair-caning, but 
also with a frame in the unusual form of 
a mariner’s rope. The latter device may 
have been inspired by the use of rope or 


hemp frames in popular chromolitho- 
graphs, which Picasso is known to have 
collected,'® or by the use of rope to frame 
souvenir mirrors in port towns.'' The 
rope, then, like the oilcloth, is a ready- 
made, mass-produced material asso- 
ciated with popular rather than fine art, 
and is used by Picasso to simulate artisa- 
nal skill. The rope, a “low”- or even 
“non’’-art material, serves to parody the 
beveled wooden frames that tradition- 
ally signify “high art,” just as the inclu- 
sion of oilcloth parodies the value accor- 
ded the medium of oil painting itself. 
The prominant, gestural smears of oil 
paint across the smooth surface of the 
oilcloth further emphasize this ironic 
juxtaposition of means. 

In calling attention to the frame, how- 
ever, Picasso gave it a further paradoxi- 
cal function. The rope, in marking the 
edge of the collage as a picture of a café 
table, also makes the oval canvas itself 
synonymous with that table, thus con- 
flating the literal object with the table 
that it represents.” As early as in the 
spring of 1911, a year before the Still 
Life with Chair-Caning, Picasso had 
occasionally defined the edges of the 
tables in his still lifes with twisted ropes, 
at times including the fringe of a table- 
cloth, so that rope, sometimes with 
fringes or tassels, came to denote the 
presence of a table.” This use of the rope 
motif would probably have been readily 
understood by Picasso’s contemporaries, 
since fringes, tassels, and swags were 
frequently used to decorate furniture, 





especially tables, chairs, and couches, in 
bourgeois homes of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. A photo- 
graph of Picasso’s studio in 1909 shows 
Braque sitting next to a round table 
covered with a fringed tablecloth similar 
to those that could be seen in wealthier 
homes of the time (Fig. 2). The presence 
of a cheap version of such a decorative 
object in Picasso’s studio is consistent 
with what we know of Picasso’s “mania 
for collecting” objects that “would not 
have been out of place in the concierge’s 
office.” This, Fernande Oliver tells us, 
“was part of their charm for him.” 

In one of several canvases to represent 
the still-life table with fragments of 
rope, The Chess Pieces (Fig. 3), the 
rope serves as a framing device in two 
competing senses. The fragments of 
rope, drawn illusionistically in the midst 
of an otherwise hermetic system of frac- 
tured pictorial forms, signify both the 
framing edges of the depicted still-life 
table and the curtain loop in the upper 
right corner of the work. As curtain loop 
and tassel, the rope refers to the Renais- 
sance model of painting, in which the 
canvas is seemingly transformed into a 
transparent or open window. The cur- 
tain loop also suggests the traditional 
repoussoir, a framing element that cre- 
ates the illusion of depth by appearing 
to lie in the forward plane of the canvas, 
so that other objects may appear pushed 
back behind it. Thus it is a motif asso- 
ciated with the idea of viewing as revela- 
tion, of seeing into depth as a mode of 


Fig. 3 Pablo Picasso, The Chess Pieces, fall 1911, oil on canvas, 13 x 1614”. 


Private Collection. 
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knowledge. Artists have frequently used 
curtains for this purpose, and Picasso’s 
appropriation of this conventional de- 
vice is particularly significant in the 
Cubist context. Seeing the rope as a 
reference to traditional notions of trans- 
parency and illusion clarifies the irony 
of Picasso’s depiction of the fragment of 
rope in what has been described as 
trompe-l'oeil realism, but which in 
its crudeness seems more like a deliber- 
ately naive caricature of trompe-loeil. 
The “naturalism” of the style of draw- 
ing used to depict the rope is hardly 
eye-fooling, and can be called trompe- 
l'oeil only in comparison with the geo- 
metric drawing of the rest of the work. 
The curtain loop and tassel, therefore, 
stand rather as emblems or representa- 
tions of trompe-l’oeil illusion and do not 
perform its traditional functions: the 
metaphorical curtain fails to reveal a 
coherent view into an illusory depth 
beyond. On the contrary, the objects and 
forms depicted here and in Picasso’s 
other works of this period appear to 
hover in a shallow, ambiguously 
defined space. 

Picasso’s irony is not confined, how- 
ever, to references to the illusicnistic 
devices of the past. In The Chess Pieces, 
the rope motif serves also to establish 
the framing edge of the table. While the 
canvas is the literal support of Picasso’s 
picture, the table is the figurative sup- 
port of the still-life objects that rest 
upon it; by “framing” his table, Picasso 
drew a parallel between these two, 
equally metaphorical, supports or 
grounds of his art. The curtain loop and 
tassel, referring to the traditional notion 
of the canvas as transparent vertical 
plane, hovers like a discarded talisman 
in the upper corners of these opaque 
pictures. The table edge/frame, refer- 
ring to the alternative, modernist con- 
cept of the work of art as material 
object, occupying a horizontal plane, 
also appears in fragmentary form. 

In neither sense does the use of the 
rope motif as a framing device succeed 
in establishing a definitive metaphorical 
paradigm for how the work is to be 
received. The rope motif thus denotes, 
emblematically, two conflicting models 
for the relation of the viewer to the work 
of art without establishing the primacy 
of one over the other. In these explora- 
tions of 1911, however, the opposition of 
the vertical plane of the tableau to the 
horizontal plane of the table remains a 
matter of pictorial allusion. Nonethe- 
less, Picasso’s isolation of this theme in 
paintings such as The Chess Pieces 
demonstrates his early interest in ana- 
lyzing the relation of illusion and object- 
hood as a function of the opposition of 
vertical and horizontal planes.'° 
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Fig. 4 Pablo Picasso, Violin and 
Newspaper, fall 1912, oil and sand on 
glass, 2534 x 20”. Private Collection. 


Fig. 5 Georges Braque, The 
Portuguese, 1911, oil on canvas, 46 x 
32”. Basel, Kunstmuseum. 





It may have been partly as a means of 
heightening the possibility for a literal 
reading of the table as a concrete object, 
that Picasso eventually decided to frame 
Still Life with Chair-Caning with an 
actual rope. The ambiguous oval shape 
of the canvas/table, however, immedi- 
ately undermines the possibility of a 
univocal, literal reading since the oval 
may represent a round table seen from 
an oblique angle, seen, in fact, some- 
what as a person seated at a café table 
would see it. Moreover, Picasso has 
emphasized the divergence of his oval 
canvas as object from what it represents 


by painting in the edges of a rectangular 
table, thickly across the horizontal lower 
edge and more thinly in a diagonal that 
implies recession at the right. Insofar as 
the edge of the table is construed as a 
frame, these alternate borders of the 
depicted table may be read as a further 
instance of Picasso’s use of “inner 
frames.” The edges of the table, in 
part synonymous with the enclosing bor- 
der of canvas, reappear within that bor- 
der, thus dismantling the traditional 
binary oppositions of inside/outside, 
work of art/exterior world. The intru- 
sion of the cane-priated oilcloth operates 
similarly: it subverts the conventional 
role of the frame to define a coherent 
border within which the work should be 
compositionally and materially unified. 


T he Still Life with Chair-Caning of 
the spring of 1912 remained a rela- 
tively isolated experiment in Picasso’s 
oeuvre until his collaboration with 
Georges Braque during the fall of that 
year led the two artists to explore a wide 
variety of collage techniques. At this 
time Picasso made an unusual collage, 
Violin and Newspaper (Fig. 4), as part 
of a series of works on the theme of a 
musical instrument hanging on a wall. 
Painted on glass, Violin and Newspaper 
again takes up the motif of the window, 
and is interesting to compare with an 
earlier work by Braque, The Portuguese 
of 1911 (Fig. 5). Braque’s painting is 
usually described as representing a Por- 
tuguese guitarist, and, in fact, is some- 
times said to have been inspired by a 
particular guitarist he had seen in Mar- 
seilles.'® But, as Jean Laude has argued, 
Braque represented this guitarist as if 
seen through a café window in such a 
way that the depicted scene seems to 
coincide with the very pane of the 
glass.'’ That we are looking at the gui- 
tarist through a café window is sug- 
gested by the curtain loop and tassel at 
the right, and by the letters and words, 
which appear to be advertisements sten- 
ciled to a pane of glass. Yet these words, 
like the forms of the guitarist, are so 
arbitrarily fragmented that they deny 
the illusion of the window’s transpar- 
ency and of a ciear, readable space 


beyond it. Rather, figure and ground . 


seem to merge in the oscillating play of 
opaque and transparent forms. 

Picasso’s Violin and Newspaper dem- 
onstrates that once again he has litera- 
lized what in his cwn previous work, or 
in Braque’s, had remained figurative. 
Here the canvas ground has given way 
to an actually transparent pane of glass, 
which in conventional terms barely 
functions as a ground at all. One of the 
things this work reveals is that the can- 
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vas must be opaque in order to operate 
corvincingly as a figure of transparency. 
For in looking through the “unfinished” 
parts of the glass, we see a strip of 
wainscotting that is part of the wall 
behind the glass but that in this photo- 
graph, which was taken in Picasso’s 
studio, enters the composition of the 
work as a foreign element, thereby dis- 
rupting its internal unity and self-suffi- 
cieacy. Yet this “reality” from outside 
the picture fails to remain completely 
foreign to Picasso’s composition since it 
resembles nothing so much as a frame 
anc, moreover, resembles the painted 
fragment of a frame (also possibly dis- 
placed violin strings) above. And in the 
play of multiple substitutions—signaled 
by the word “JOU” (cropped from 
“journal’)—the wainscotting, which 
appears just beneath the painted violin, 
alse denotes the edge of a supporting 
tabie. Despite its unusual mode of 
appearance, it is not surprising that 





Fig: 6 Pablo Picasso, Violin Hanging 
on & Wall. 1912, oil on canvas, 2514 x 
1814". Kunstmuseum Bern, Hermann 
and Margrit Rupf-Stiftung. 





Picasso would choose to introduce 
the motif of wainscotting as a kind of 
“inner frame” in this painting of a vio- 
lin. A related work of the autumn of 
1912, Violin Hanging on a Wall (Fig. 
6), represents a violin with painted 
wocdgrain wainscotting and panel to the 
right. Another section of painted wood- 
grain, horizontal in format and placed 
just below the violin, suggests the 
presence of a supporting table. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether Picasso intended Violin and 





Newspaper to be framed in a conven- 
tional way, which would, of course, 
greatly diminish the ambiguity this 
work establishes between reality and 
illusion. One indication that he did not 
lies in a photograph of Gertrude Stein’s 
studio taken sometime in late 1912 or 
1913 (Fig. 7). In the photograph, sev- 
eral of Picasso’s Cubist paintings and 
collages hang unframed on quite 
crowded walls, including a work titled 
Violin, which is very similar in compo- 
sition to Violin and Newspaper. The 
unframed presentation of Violin and 
other works suggests that Picasso proba- 
bly also intended Violin and Newspaper 
to remain unframed as part of his strat- 
egy to challenge the fictional coherence 
of the world contained within the pic- 
ture. As Gertrude Stein declared in her 
1938 essay on Picasso, with the creation 
of Cubism “the framing of life, the need 
that a picture exist in its frame, remain 
in its frame was over.””? 

In a further effort to disrupt the pic- 
torial unity of Violin and Newspaper, 
Picasso created actual relief in certain 
areas by adding sand to the glass 
surface, and by simulating woodgrain 
with thickly applied paint. These tex- 
tured areas appeal to the viewer’s tactile 
sense, and the information they yield 
remains independent of the information 
yielded by the more purely optical or 
pictorial forms. As in Braque’s The Por- 
tuguese, the various parts of the objects 
depicted in this collage do not cohere in 
a conventionally organic way. 

It has sometimes been argued by 
modernist critics such as Clement 
Greenberg that the Cubists pasted flat 


pieces of paper to their canvas grounds 
in order to emphasize the flatness of the 
picture plane. This emphasis on flatness 
is taken as a confirmation of the neces- 
sary, originary flatness of the medium of 
painting itself. Yet such works as Violin 
and Newspaper call attention to the 
ground in order to render it problematic 
rather than secure. The actual relief of 
certain areas and the visibility of objects 
behind the picture plane negate the 
homogeneity and flatness of the ground 
as ideal features of the representational 
field. Any interpretation of Picasso’s 
collages that emphasizes the artist’s 
interest in calling attention to the 
medium in order to dramatize its integ- 
rity and primacy is blind to the radical 
disruptive force of Picasso’s Cubist 
works. These are not self-contained, uni- 
fied works that can be easily assimilated 
to the modernist aspiration for a time- 
less, pure, and ideal realm through art.” 
Rather, collages such as Violin and 
Newspaper demonstrate the failure of 
the ground to hold, of the frame to 
enclose, and of the forms to signify a 
signal, unified reality. 

Fragments of twined rope, sometimes 
with fringe, and molding patterns (both 
either drawn or cut out of wallpaper) 
continue to appear in Picasso’s collages 
for the next two years. In the spring 
of 1913, Picasso created a series of still 
lifes in which the interchangeability of 
these framing motifs is a major theme. 
Rope is used to signify the supporting 
table in The Cup of Coffee (Fig. 8) and 
in Guitar, Wineglass, Bottle of Vieux 
Marc (Fig. 9), whereas molding from 
the border of a wallpaper pattern sig- 





Fig. 7 Gertrude Stein’s “Studio,” c. 1912-13. New Haven, Yale Collection of 





American Literature, Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale 


University. 
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Fig. 8 Pablo Picasso, The Cup of 
Coffee, spring 1913, collage with paper, 
wallpaper, charcoal, and gouache, 

23% x 1334”. Washington, National 
Gallery of Art, Collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Mellon. 


nifies the table edge in Bottle of Vieux 
Marc, Glass, and Newspaper (Fig. 10), 
and in the greatly simplified collage, 





Guitar on a Table (Fig. 11). In these 
examples, the wallpaper engenders a 
double reading analogous to that found 
in Picassos Still Life with Chair- 
Caning: a single pictorial element (here 
the wallpaper, in the earlier collage the 
rope) refers to the flat vertical plane 
of the wall (and by implication, of the 
picture plane), as well as to the 
horizontal plane of the table. 

A related duality appears in Guitar, 
Wineglass, Bottle of Vieux Marc and in 
The Cup of Coffee. In both works the 
wallpaper reinforces a sense of vertical- 
ity in relation to the horizontality of the 
table, but the table itself is depicted as 
both straight-edged and round. The lat- 
ter duplication of pictorial signifiers also 
recalls the doubly represented table in 
the Still Life with Chair-Caning, in 
which a straight-edged table was fig- 
ured within the literal border of the oval 
table. In none of these examples, how- 
ever, does the juxtapostion of signifiers 
represent an attempt to synthesize dif- 
ferent “views” of a table into a single, 
synthetic whole; rather the signifiers 
remain in the opposition. And in both 
collages the same constructive principle 
occurs in the treatment of the guitar, 
which is composed of disjointed curved 
and straight halves, or in the display of a 
circular and squared, modeled and flat, 
neck of the bottle of Vieux Marc in 
Guitar, Wineglass, Bottle of Vieux 
Marc. The viewer does not acquire a 
wealth of information about these repre- 
sented objects, but comes to realize that 
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Fig. 9 Pablo Picasso, Guitar, Wineglass, Bottle of Vieux Marc, spring 1913, 
papers pasted and pinned on paper, 19 x 2414”. Paris, Musée Picasso. 
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Fig. 10 Pablo Picasso, Bottle of Vieux 
Marc, Glass, and Newspaper, spring 
1913, charcoal, papers pasted and 
pinned on paper, 2434 x 1914”. Paris, 
Musée d’art moderne. 


he or she knows very little about them. Is 
the table round or square? The image 
remains suspended between these two 
contradictory, yet simultaneously af- 
firmed possibilities. Albert Gleizes and 
Jean Metzinger had warned their read- 
ers about the danger of equivalent for- 
mal oppositions in their treatise of 1912, 
Du Cubisme. In this didactic text they 
had argued that 


the science of design consists in 
instituting relations between 
straight lines and curves. A pic- 
ture which contained only straight 
lines or curves would not express 
existence. 

It would be the same with a 
picture in which curves and 
straight lines exactly compensated 
one another, for equivalence is 
equal to zero.” 


According to Gleizes and Metzinger, 
then, the structural equivalence of 
straight and curved lines in a work 
would result in a self-canceling composi- 
tion, severing rather than affirming the 
tie to “existence.” Ironically, this seems 
to be the path chosen by Picasso. His 
pictorial oppositions assert the artifi- 
ciality of art, and the arbitrary, diacriti- 
cal nature of its signs. From a number of 
contemporary accounts, we know that 
Picasso could be extremely caustic to 
those who insisted on seeking to estab- 
lish an essential or true link between art 
and nature. André Salmon, one of Picas- 
so’s poet friends, reported the following 
humorous, but enlightening incident in 


Paris-Jour#al in 1911: “To a younger 
man, who asks him whether one should 
draw feet round or square, Picasso 
replies with much authority: ‘There are 
no feet in nature!’ The young man fled, 
and is still running, to the great joy of 
his mystifier.” According to Kahn- 
weiler, the young man in question was 
Metzinger himself.” 

Yet perhaps in answer to all those 
who have observed the systematic arbi- 
trariness cf Picasso’s forms during 
1912-14, the artist’s remark affirms the 
nonidentity of his art with what it repre- 
sents. In an interview of 1923, Picasso 
reconfirmed this principle: “They speak 
of naturalism in opposition to modern 
painting. I would like to know if anyone 
has ever seen a natural work of art. 
Nature and art, being two different 
things, cannot be the same thing. 
Through art we express our conception 
of what natare is not.” 

Clearly Picasso’s pictorial signifiers 
refer to everyday objects in the world; 
yet they do so without resembling those 
objects in the traditional (coherent) 
sense or even, as has been claimed, by 
resorting to a higher “conceptual” real- 
ism. If realism is understood as a mode 
of representation that is in some sense 
true, or adequate to the objects repre- 
sented, Picasso’s Cubist collages must 
fail. These works, in particular, are con- 
structed through the play of differential 
signifiers: the straight-edged versus the 
curved, the modeled versus the flat, the 
transparent versus the opaque, the 
hand-crafted versus the machine-made, 
the literal versus the illusory. The prin- 
ciple of difference, already operative in 
the distinction between nature and art, 
thus becomes a principle governing the 
internal organization of the work of art 
as well. The formal oppositions Picasso 
employs are drawn from the history of 
art“ and from contemporary aesthetic 
theories, such as those of Seurat or 
Léger, based on “laws of contrast,” and 
in this sense are not arbitrary; they 
belong to @ shared pictorial tradition 
and are already imbued with meaning. 
These oppositions do, however, point to 
their own arbitrariness in relation to the 
thing represented, even as they allow 
representation to occur. 

The question that remains to be asked 
is whether the system of formal differ- 
ences at play in Picasso’s Cubist work 
describes a closed field-—-one that is 
circumscribed or “‘framed”’-—or one that 
is open to change and rupture, perhaps 
through the interpretative role of the 
spectator. The answer to this question 
can be apprcached only by turning again 
to Picasso’s collages, and to the leitmotif 
of the frame as it is represented in 
those collages. 
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Fig. 11 Pablo Picasso, Guitar on a 
Table, 1913. Private Collection. 


Fig. 12 Pablo Picasso, Assemblage 
with Guitar Player, 1913, no longer 
extant, photograph of Picasso’s studio 
at 242 boulevard Raspail, Paris, 
February-March, 1913. 





he tendency in Picasso’s post-1912 

work for collage elements to break 
through literal or figural frames became 
especially marked in his constructions. 
Most of these extremely fragile works, 
made of humble and unlikely materials, 
remained in Picasso's possession 
throughout his lifetime, and some are 
known only through photographs. Ger- 
trude Stein recalled that she was “very 
much struck at this period, when cubism 
was a little more developed, with the 
way Picasso could put objects together 


and make a photograph of them. I have 
kept one of them, and by the force of his 
vision it was not necessary that he paint 
the picture. To have brought the objects 
together already changed them to other 
things, not to another picture but to 
something else, to things as Picasso 
saw them.” 

An example of this is an assemblage 
from 1913 (Fig. 12), an invention of 
great irony and wit, that in its original 
form seems to have dispensed with the 
enclosing borders of a frame altogether. 
This work comprised a drawing on sized 
paper, hung like a backdrop against 
Picasso's studio wall, representing a par- 
tially masked harlequin, with arms and 
hands cut out of newspaper and 
attached with pins and string to a real 
guitar, suspended from the ceiling. 
There is also a real table, much like the 
tables in Picasso’s still lifes of this peri- 
od, with the familiar bottle, cup, pipe, 
and newspaper, all in close proximity to 
the wall. The guitar, in particular, seems 
remarkably whole and physically pres- 
ent compared with the fragmentary and, 
indeed, “unfinished” drawing, or with 
the constructed Violin also hanging 
from the wall. Yet Picasso inserted this 
familiar object into a representational 
system that forces us to recognize it, 
paradoxically, as both a real guitar and 
as a sign for a guitar. If the most funda- 
mental definition of a sign is that it 
refers to something that is absent, or if, 
in other words, there must be a differ- 
ence between the signifier and the refer- 
ent, the status of the guitar is indeed 
problematic. For the guitar appears to 
be identical to itself, and therefore to 
exist, quite simply, as a real or literal 
object, much like the nearby table. The 
table itself might appear to be indepen- 
dent of this tableau, were it not for the 
newspaper lying on it, which is tipped up 
against the wall, drawing it into the 
realm of fictions, just as the harlequin’s 
newspaper arms reach out and appropri- 
ate the guitar to itself. Once inserted 
into the stagelike context of Picasso’s 
studio, the literalness of the guitar is put 
in question; it seems to resemble itself, 
to become a naturalistic mode of repre- 
sentation in opposition to the nearby 
Cubist geometric drawing, much like 
the naturalistic details that appeared in 
Picasso’s and Braque’s most hermetic 
paintings from 1910 to early 1912. The 
guitar is also reversed, a position that 
renders it nonfunctional and suggests 
that the guitar is a reflection or repro- 
duction of itself,” rather than a 
uniquely existing object. Picasso’s ma- 
nipulation of the guitar, and other 
objects in this assemblage, drives a 
wedge between the literal identity of 
these objects, and our perception of 
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Fig. 13 Edouard Manet, The Spanish 
Singer, 1860, oil on canvas, 58 x 45”. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Act, gift 
of William Church Osborn, 1948, 





them, thus making things into signs. The 
guitar and table can be read then not 
only as representations of Picasso's own 
contemporary still lifes but also as an 
ironic comment on their aspiration to 
the status of the real. 

The image of a guitarist holding a 
reversed guitar may also refer to prior 
representations in the history of art, 
particularly Manet’s The Spanish Sing- 
er (Fig. 13). Manet’s critics had 
observed that the guitar in The Spanish 
Singer, strung for a right-handed 
player, was reversed and, further, that 
the positions of the “guitarist’s” hands 
indicated he did not know how to play 
this instrument. Picasso may have been 
initially attracted to Manet’s painting 
because of its Spanish associations, but 
if it was a precedent for his assemblage, 
it seems to have been primarily for the 
“mistakes” noted by Manet’s coatempo- 
raries. Given Picasso’s own effort to 
disrupt spatial coherence, it is not sur- 
prising that he would have been inter- 
ested in Manet, or that he might choose 
to refer to just those features of Manet’s 
painting that critics had found most 
disturbing. What would those critics 
have said of the chords played by the 
three-fingered newspaper hands of Pi- 
casso’s harlequin? And of the guitar and 
table, which are too small in relation to 
the larger-than-life size drawing on the 
backdrop? Or of the musician, who 
appears to have legs incapable of sup- 
porting him; made of paper and tacked 
to the support, they have been allowed to 
slide limply under the table? Finally, 
Picasso’s guitarist, like Mamet's, is 
depicted in costume. In Manet’s paint- 
ing, the guitarist’s costume, something 
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Fig. 14 Pablo Picasso, Glass, Die, and 
Newspaper, spring 1914, construction: 
painted wood and tin, h. 8!4". Paris, 
Musée Picasso. 





of a pastiche, calls attention to the fact 
that Manet painted a model “posed” in 
his studio.” In Picasso’s assemblage the 
studio setting is an even more obvious 
feature of the work’s presentation.” 

By transforming the objects in his 
assemblage into signs of prior represen- 
tations, Picasso “reversed” the normal 
relation of representation to model, a 
relation he reversed once again by tak- 
ing the photograph, thereby introducing 
a frame and subjecting these objects to 
“the force of his vision.” The spectator’s 
uncertainty regarding the status of these 








objects arises only in the absence of this 
frame, with the merger of pictorial, 
stagelike, and real-life space that existed 
in the original studio setting. In that 
setting it might have been possible to 
regard the guitar and table as real, 
potentially functional objects. If, how- 
ever, we introduce a kind of closure or 
frame, as the photograph does, these 
objects appear as elements of a predeter- 
mined system of formal oppositions, as 
figures of the real, rendered temporarily 
nonfunctional through Picasso’s manip- 
ulations, and our own constitutive 
activity as spectators. 


ost of Picasso’s subsequent col- 

lages and constructions introduce 
the frame as a border to be parodied or 
transgressed. In Glass, Die, and News- 
paper, of spring 1914 (Fig. 14), for 
example, cut and twisted sections of a 
milk tin, crudely painted to resemble a 
glass and fragment of newspaper, pro- 
ject from the bounded plane of the verti- 
cal tableau, as if to signal a desire to 
attain three-dimensional objecthood. 
Again the frame plays an integral role in 
establishing this play between illusory 
and real depth, which in turn threatens 
to elide the distinction between painting 
and sculpture. 

In Glass and Bottle of Bass, also of 
spring 1914 (Fig. 15), Picasso created a 
mock frame by pasting a wallpaper bor- 
der to the four sides of his picture. But 
this frame fails to function convincingly 


Fig. 15 Pablo Picasso, Glass and Bottle of Bass, spring 1914, charcoal, pencil, 
India ink, gouache, newspaper, and woodblock-printed papers pasted on wood-pulp 
board, 2014 x 2534”. St. Louis, Collection Joseph Pulitzer. 


because the paper has been very crudely 
cut and glued (scissor marks and over- 
lapping are visible), the orientation of 
the pattern alternates around the four 
edges, and, most crucial, a section is 
missing from the upper right corner. 
Picasso filled this gap with a frame 
drawn in pencil directly onto the card- 
board ground, without, however, mak- 
ing any attempt to imitate the wallpaper 
pattern. Further emphasizing the differ- 
ence of this hand-drawn section from 
the wallpaper frame, Picasso made it 
cast an illusionistic shadow to the right, 
as if only the drawn frame had volumet- 
ric presence. Yet, because of its isolated 
and fragmentary character, the shadow 
cannot be confused with a real shadow, 
and thus calls attention to itself as an 
illusion. The function of the frame as an 
enclosing border is also negated by the 
extension of the cardboard ground 
beyond the perimeter marked by the 
(inner) frame, causing the literal and 
framed edges of the collage to diverge. 
The wallpaper border thus appears as a 
(badly rendered) picture of a frame. The 
small bit of paper bearing Picasso’s 
name is similarly paradoxical. It func- 
tions in relation to this picture both as a 
literal name plate, of the type (if not the 
material) frequently found in museums, 
and as an ironic imitation of such 
identifying labels. 

Within the wallpaper frame of Glass 
and Bottle ef Bass, Picasso created a 
picture of a still-life table/tableau hang- 
ing on a wallpapered wall. A photograph 
of the apartment of Daniel-Henry 
Kahnweiler, taken about this time, pro- 
vides evidence that the Cubist dealer 
hung works by Picasso and other artists 
on walls covered with striped wallpaper 
that closely resembles the wallpaper 
background of this collage (Fig. 16). 
Thus Picasso’s “picturing” of the pre- 
vailing modes of presentation of works 
of art (including his collages) includes 
label, frame, and wall. Ironically, a later 
reference to how works of art are sold 
was added to Glass and Bottle of Bass in 
the form of the small blue sticker with 
the numeral 354 from one of the 
Kahnweiler sales of the early 1920s. 

In Still Life (The Snack) (Fig. 17), 
again from the spring of 1914, two alter- 
nate frames are introduced: the beveled 
fragment of wood suggesting both pic- 
ture frame and wainscotting and the 
decorative golden fringe denoting the 
table edge. Neither frame succeeds in 
establishing a definitive boundary for 
the work, or even in claiming precedence 
as its governing paradigm. Yet the 
movement away from a framed, literally 
flat and figuratively transparent field is 
restricted, the context paradoxical but 





Fig. 16 Daniel-Henry and Lucie Kahnweiler in their apartment, rue George Sand, 


Paris, 1912-13. 





Fig. 17 Pablo Picasso, Still Life (The Snack), spring 1914, construction: painted 
wood with upholstery fringe, 3'4 x 10 x 18”. London, The Tate Gallery. 





clearly defined. The literal is consis- 
tently signified as such within a repre- 
sentational system in which it opposes 
the figurative. The naturalistic treat- 
ment of the cheese and sausage, which 
rest on the “table” surface, for example, 
contrasts with the formal and partially 
fragmented construction of the glass. 
The glass, moreover, is nailed to the 
vertical “picture” plane and hovers, 
ironically, just above the table. Through 
this inventive device, Picasso established 


an opposition between the cheese and 
sausage, which behave like literal 
objects subject to gravity and thus 
belong to the real world of the café table, 
and the glass, which is suspended (hung 
like a picture) from the alternate ground 
of the tableau. These two apparently 
exclusive worlds collide to form a single, 
compelling scene that once again under- 
mines as it establishes the opposition of 
table and tableau: with a shift of focus, 
the glass appears as a “literal” pro- 
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jection from the flat plane of the 
tableau, while the cheese and sausage 
are revealed as made of rather sloppily 
painted wood. Moreover, the table top 
itself is tilted upwards, so that it, too, 
proves to be subject to the deformations 
of perspective.” And this means that the 
cheese and sausage (like the glass) must 
be nailed in place. In the end, what is 
affirmed is the interchangeability of the 
terms “literal” and ‘“‘figurative’—that 
is, the way in which, in a system in 
which individual terms have no essential 
meaning but only differential values, the 
functional identity of opposed terms can 
be revealed. 

No interpretation can be regarded as 
stable or fixed, and Picasso plays out the 
consequences of this notion in his col- 
lages and constructions with great wit. 
Binary oppositions are continually as- 
serted, then negated, only to reappear in 
displaced form. Yet Picasso never dis- 
places the system of oppositions itself. 
This play of oppositions eventually 
assumes the traditional role of the frame 
itself, to determine which elements 
belong to the work and which do not. In 
Picasso’s Cubist collages, constructions, 
and assemblages, unity is no longer pri- 
marily a question of subject matter, 
material, or style—although these con- 
tinue to be important factors in the 
game. Rather, unity has become a ques- 
tion of oppositional formal structures 
perceived by the artist/spectator, and is 
therefore context-dependent and subject 
to change. 


T he relation of the table, as a sign of 
the modernist aspiration for the lit- 
eral object, to the tableau, as a sign of 
traditional illusion, is, in my view, fun- 
damental. André Lhote tells us that “on 
this new theme, Picasso and Braque 
embroidered the most delicate and the 
most clever arabesques. They strove to 
assimilate the table to the tableau.” 
And according to Kahnweiler, the paint- 
ers themselves discussed the notion of 
the tableau-objet a great deal: “The 
Cubists, following in the footsteps of 
Cézanne, always insisted on the inde- 
pendent existence of the work of art. 
They talked about ‘le tableau-cbjet,’ an 
object which could be put anywhere. .. . 
The Cubist poets used also to talk of ‘le 
poéme-objet.’ ™?? 

Given the well-known enjoyment of 
puns and other paradoxes (both linguis- 
tic and pictorial) in the circle of painters 
and poets sometimes called “la bande 4 
Picasso,” these discussions may have led 
to an interest in the semantic possibili- 
ties contained in the word “tableau.” 
This word, which derives from the Latin 
“tabula,” for wooden board or plank, 
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refers, by extension, to “table,” as well 
as to other smooth, flat surfaces avail- 
able for inscription. By the thirteenth 
century in France, a tableau signified a 
painting on a panel of wood, and eventu- 
ally, with the rise of the “aesthetic” view 
of art in the eighteenth century, the 
self-sufficient, portable easel painting.” 
Thus the tabula has historically denoted 
both tables and paintings. Perhaps the 
common origin of table and tableau in 
the tabula became an enabling insight 
for Picasso, one that inspired him to seek 
a reciprocity or hidden identity in 
objects that had previously seemed to be 
contradictory in nature. It is this view of 
the paradoxical identity of the work of 
art as potentially both rable and tableau 
(whether derived from visual or verbal 
analysis, or both) that allowed Picasso 
to play a game of infinite substitution 
and reversal within the opposition of 
these terms/objects, as it had been con- 
structed by his contemporaries. This for- 
mal play reveals a critique of the call for 
the tableau-objet, insofar as it might be 
construed as making a new claim for the 
transparency of the signifier, or “real- 
ism,” as Picasso’s contemporaries often 
called it. 

In inventing the Cubist collage, 
Picasso put into question many of the 
fundamental assumptions of his Sym- 
bolist predecessors and, indeed, con- 
temporaries. His collage works, in 
particular, undermined not only the con- 
ventional fictions of the classical 
tableau, but also those of the new, 
avant-garde tableau-objet. By inscrib- 
ing both paradigms in a paradoxical 
play of identity and difference, Picasso 
demonstrated that the material litera- 
Iness of the “object” itself was consti- 
tuted within a system of oppositions, just 
as the by-then discredited “transparen- 
cy” of the picture plane had been consti- 
tuted as a fiction in opposition to the 
world outside the frame. As if motivated 
by a Nietzschean project of radical 
doubt, Picasso seemed to test each new 
claim for artistic authenticity, or “real- 
ism,” in order to reveal its conventional 
basis. 

Picasso’s strategy for accomplishing 
this was to displace the prevailing oppo- 
sition of the tableau and the tableau- 
objet, by turning to a new paradigm, 
which, not surprisingly, may also be 
derived from the tabula. This was the 
notion of the work of art as a table a 
jouer, a gaming table. Thus conceived, 
the work of art became a “conventional- 
ized” field of representation, open to the 
play of paradox, conflicting interpreta- 
tions, and the collision of multiple 
(“high” and “low,” pictorial and verbal) 
cultural codes. The fragmentation and 
dispersal of forms in Picasso’s Cubism 


issued from this view of artistic lan- 
guage as essentially constructed and 
arbitrary, like the rules of a game. Once 
a motivated relation of pictorial form to 
referent had been rejected, Picasso was 
able to abandon the related fictions of 
univocal, transparent meaning (realism) 
and an organic or perceptual form of 
pictorial unity. Nor do Picasso's collages 
and constructions affirm an experience 
of unified selfhood for the viewer who 
becomes engaged in the game of inter- 
pretation. The viewer (player) cannot 
“hold” the perceptually alternating 
planes of the table and tableau in mind 
at once, just as he or she cannot “read” 
the pictorial forms and the texts of the 
newspaper clippings at once. 

Picasso’s collages call for a continu- 
ously shifting interpretative strategy as 
well as for a shifting visual focus, and 
this must take place over time. This 
process leads to an accretion of mean- 
ings, but rarely to the sense that one has 
resolved the contradictions or paradoxes 
presented by the work. The question of 
pictorial unity itself is thus displaced 
from the collage to the experience of the 
viewer, where it is suspended and dis- 
persed in the time of interpretative anal- 
ysis, like a series of moves in a board 
game. Picasso himself assumes the role 
of the master player/dissembler who 
invites the viewer into the scene of play. 
Like Picasso’s many Blue and Rose 
period self-portraits in the guise of a 
harlequin, the harlequin in the Assem- 
blage with Guitar Player (Fig. 18)—~ 
which the artist preserved as an inde- 
pendent work after dismantling his 
assemblage-—-may be interpreted as a 
self-portrait. Ironically, however, the 
harlequin is partially unmasked; two 
planes bearing the schematic marking of 
the ear (a double curve) and the tangen- 
tial lines of the eyebrows and nose fan 
out to the left. But the “self” thereby 
revealed is shown to consist only in 
another schematic representation (a 
vertical line for a nose and two dots for 
eyes), as if the “self” for Picasso were a 
layering of masks, of paper-like surfaces 
without interiority or depth. 

The work of art considered as a table 
à jouer contributes also to our under- 
standing of the role of Picasso’s subject 
matter during this period. Picasso 
repeatedly turned to still lifes, and espe- 
cially the café table, not because the 
subject could be regarded as a “mere 
pretext” for formal innovation but in 
part because of its traditional associa- 
tion with realism, including trompe- 
l'oeil painting. Thus Picasso was able to 
subvert the notion of realism from 
within the very genre most frequently 
concerned with visual description and 
the actuality of the referent. Additional- 
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Fig. 18 Pablo Picasso, Head of a Man, 1913, oil, charcoal, ink, pencil on sized 





paper, 244, x 1814". New York, Richard S. Zeisler Collection. 





ly, many of the objects familiar to Picas- 
so’s café tables—-musical instruments, 
cards, dice, wine, cigarettes, even the 
fragmented word “JOU”-——evoke popu- 
lar scenes of play and light-hearted 
enjoyment.” As Picasso told his friend 
from the Bateau-Lavoir days, the poet 
and painter André Warnod in 1945: 
“The studio of a painter should be a 
laboratory. There, one does not make art 
in the manner of an ape, one invents. 
Painting is a play of the spirit.” 


Notes 

A version of this paper was delivered in November 
1985 at the Whitney Humanities Center, Yale 
University. I should like to thank the Whitney 
Humanities Center and the Georges Lurcy Foun- 
dation for providing me with a grant for the year 
1985-86, enabling me to carry out the research 


and writing of this paper. The ideas presented here 
form a part of my dissertation, “In Defiance of 
Painting: The Invention and Early Practice of 
Collage, 1912-1919" (Yale University, May 
1988). 
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X Rays and the Quest for Invisible 
Reality in the Art of Kupka, 
Duchamp, and the Cubists 


By Linda Dalrymple Henderson 





na 1949 essay, “Some Memories of 

Pre-Dada: Picabia and Duchamp,” 
Gabrielle Buffet-Picabia recalled the 
years before World War I as a time 
characterized by “an ebullience of 
invention, cf exploration beyond the 
realm of the visible and the rational in 
every domain of the mind—-science, psy- 
chology, imagination.” And she con- 
cluded, “It would seem, moreover, that 
in every field, a principal direction of the 
20th century was the attempt to capture 
the ‘nonperceptible’.”"' One aspect of 
that imperceptible reality was “the 
fourth dimension,” the popular idea that 
the three-dimensional world of percep- 
tion was merely a section of a truer 
four-dimensional realm, a higher reality 
to be discovered by sensitive artists or by 
those possessed of some kind of “cosmic 
consciousness.” Although the impor- 
tance of “the fourth dimension” for 
early modernism has been discussed fre- 
quently in recent years,’ little attention 
has been given to a second, equally 
important factor contributing to the pre- 
occupation with supersensible reality in 
pre-World War I Paris: the discovery of 
x rays by Wilhelm Conrad Röntgen in 
1895. 

Stephen Kern has pointed to x rays as 
one factor contributing to a changed 
concept of the relation of space and 
objects in modern culture. He also 
sensed a possible relation between x rays 
and the Cubism of Picasso and Braque, 
asserting, “X-ray must have had some- 
thing to do with the Cubist rendering of 
the interior of solid objects?” There 
have also been a few references to x rays 
in the literature on Cubism, but these, 
too, merely suggest the idea without 
attempting to establish a convincing his- 
torical connection. Thus, even though 


Tom Gibbons associated x rays with the 
transparent overlays in Juan Gris’s 
Still-Life Before an Open Window: 
Place Ravignon (1915; Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Louise and Walter 
Arensberg Collection), his concern was 
not with x rays themselves but rather 
with the notion of clairvoyant, four- 
dimensional vision, the one way in which 
x rays and a fourth dimension were 
popularly linked iu the early years of 
this century.* And although Timothy 
Mitchell was absolutely correct in 1977 
in directing attention to the importance 
of Gustave Le Bon for the emergence of 
Cubist theory, his focus was on Le Bon’s 
ideas about the interaction of matter 
and energy, derived from a general 
interest in radioactivity, rather than on 
the visual aspects of the rays of “black 
light” Le Bon propounded as another 
form of radiation akin to x rays.” 

More frequently, the scholarly refer- 
ences to x rays have occurred in studies 
of other modern styles, such as Italian 
Futurism (Aaron Scharf, Germano Ce- 
lant), Russian Rayism (Anthony Par- 
ton), and, most recently, the sculpture of 
Naum Gabo (John Bowlt).° Celant dis- 
cusses x rays in the course of his analysis 
of the Futurists’ interest in spirit pho- 
tography and chronophotography, 
which, like x rays, were considered a 
means of capturing invisible reality. 
Indeed, the most developed arguments 
for the artistic importance of x rays have 
been made about two other enthusiasts 
of chronophotography, František Kupka 
and Marcel Duchamp, who were asso- 
ciated with the circle of Puteaux or 
Salon Cubists. In 1979, Virginia Spate 
noted Kupka’s documented interest in 
x-ray studies of tissues and, citing the 
connections made by Theosophists and 


others between x rays and clairvoyant 
vision, proposed that the transparent, 
shadow-like forms in paintings of 1911- 
12 may suggest the interaction of the 
spiritual and material worlds.’ Jean 
Clair has established specific sources of 
Duchamp’s awareness of x rays and has 
analyzed the aura surrounding the 
hands in the Portrait of Dr. Dumouchel 
(1910; Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Louise and Walter Arensberg Collec- 
tion) in relation to contemporary texts 
on psychic forces emanating from the 
human body.* Yet, despite the excellent 
beginning made by Clair and Spate, 
there is considerably more to be said on 
the subject in relation to these two art- 
ists as well as to Cubism itself. 


t is little wonder that scholars focus- 

ing on Cubism have not explored 
x rays and the related phenomenon of 
radioactivity (discovered by Henri Bec- 
querel in 1896and studied by Marie and 
Pierre Curie). In contrast to the numer- 
ous references to a fourth dimension in 
Cubist literature, x rays are rarely, if 
ever, mentioned. In their December 
1912 Du Cubisme, for example, Albert 
Gleizes and Jean Metzinger only allude 
to x rays in their choice of language and 
in their reference to “Fraunhofer 
lines,’ which were regularly treated in 
discussions of x rays and the spectrum. 
Gleizes and Metzinger’s reluctance to 
use the term directly may well have been 
the result of the Italian Futurists’ bold 
claiming of x rays as a justification for 
their painting in the “Technical Mani- 
festo of Futurist Painting” of April 
1910, a text that was subsequently 
reprinted in the February 1912 cata- 
logue for the Futurists’ Paris exhibition 
at the Galerie Bernheim-Jeune. The 
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manifesto proclaims, “Who can still 
believe in the opacity of bodies, since our 
sharpened and multiplied sensitiveness 
has already penetrated the obscure 
manifestations of the medium? Why 
should we forget in our creat:ons the 
doubled power of our sight, capable of 
giving results analogous to those of the 
x-rays?”!° 

If Cubist authors remained largely 
silent on the subject of x rays, a reflec- 
tion of their interest can be found in an 
April 1913 article by the American 
critic Christian Brinton, “Evoluzion Not 
Revolution in Art.” In his attempt to 
explain European modern ar: to an 


American audience encountering it for 


the first time in the Armory Shew, Brin- 
ton drew in part on the ideas of Francis 
Picabia and Gabrielle Buffet, who were 
in New York for the exhibition. Using 
the term “Expressionistic” to signify art 
since Impressionism, Brinton gives con- 
siderable attention to both Picasso and 
Picabia and concludes his text with the 
following argument: 


There is no phase of activity or 
facet of nature which should be 
forbidden the creative artist. The 
X-ray may quite as legitimately 
claim his attention as the rainbow, 
and if he so desire he is ecually 
entitled to renounce the static and 
devote his energies to the k-neto- 
scopic. If the discoveries of Chev- 
ruel [sic] and Rood in the realm of 
optics proved of substantial assis- 
tance to the Impressionists, there 
is scant reason why those af von 
[sic] Réntgen or Edison along 
other lines should be ignored by 
Expressionist and Futurist.... 
The point is that they will add 
nothing [to the accumulated trea- 
sury of the ages] unless they keep 
alive that primal wonder and 
curiosity concerning the universe, 
both visible and invisible, which 
was characteristic of the caveman, 
and which has proved the main- 
stay of art throughout succ2ssive 
centuries.” 


In fact, Picabia himself evoked x rays in 
two works produced during his New 
York sojourn in spring 1913. Mfechani- 
cal Expression Seen Through our Own 
Mechanical Expression (Lyda Win- 
ston Malbin Collection, New York) is 
based on a conflation of a Crookes 
radiometer and an x-ray tube, and the 
title of La Ville de New York avercue a 
travers le corps (formerly Gakerie Jan 
Krugier, Geneva) uses the terminology 
of x-ray photography (see Fig. 3) to 
describe its x-ray view of the city.” As in 
the case of Picabia, it is possible to 
confirm the connections Brinzon sug- 


gests between x rays and the rise of new 
nonnaturalistic styles such as Cubism 
and the art of Kupka and Duchamp only 
after studying turn-of-the-century 
sources on x rays and radioactivity. The 
contemporary literature provides the 
link missing heretofore: we must redis- 
cover the variety of images, concepts, 
and individuals associated with x rays 
and radioactivity in order to recognize 
their reflections in French art and theo- 
ry. Similarly, only in returning to those 
sources can one fathom the enormous 
impact of these invisible rays which 
clearly established the inadequacy of 
human sense perception and raised fun- 
damental questions about the nature of 
matter itself. 


öntgen discovered the mysterious 

new rays he termed “X-rays” in 
November 1895 in the course of his 
research on cathode rays, which were 
then the subject of much scientific 
study.'? Working with the type of vac- 
uum tubes developed by the English 
chemist William Crookes in the 1870s, 
Réntgen and other researchers studied 
the activity of the cathode rays gener- 
ated between the cathode (negative ter- 
minal) and anode (positive terminal) of 
the tube when an electrical current was 
applied. Cathode rays produced fiuores- 
cent effects where they struck the glass 
wall of the tube or other objects within 
the tube, yet seemed unable to penetrate 
the glass wall itself. In 1895 there was 
still considerable debate about the 
nature of cathode rays, although it was 
strongly suspected (and subsequently 
confirmed) that they were streams of 
negatively charged particles (i.e., the 
electrons J. J. Thomson would identify 
in 1897). 

In his effort to investigate the 
strength of the rays, Röntgen encased 
his Crookes tube in a cardboard shield, 
so that any fluorescent effects outside 
the tube would not be obscured by the 
light of the tube itself. To his great 
surprise, when he applied current to the 
tube, a barium platinocyanide “light- 
screen” that was lying on his work table 
began to fluoresce. Because the new rays 
passed through glass and could not be 
deflected by a magnet, Röntgen was 
convinced these were not cathode rays 
but some new kind of radiation gener- 
ated at the point where the cathode ray 
struck the glass wall. When Röntgen 
tested the rays’ ability to expose a photo- 
graphic plate with an object placed in 
front of it, he documented the character- 
istic of the rays that would capture the 
world’s imagination. With varying de- 
grees of ease the rays passed through a 
variety of organic and inorganic materi- 
als of different depths and densities 


leaving a “shadow,” as Röntgen termed 
it, on the plate. 

In their fluorescence and their chemi- 
cal photographic action, the new rays 
were like light, and yet Röntgen’s fur- 
ther experiments established that, un- 
like light, the rays could not be 
refracted, reflected, or polarized. In his 
first paper on the subject, published in 
Würzburg at the end of December 1895, 
Röntgen speculated that because of 
these anomalies, the “X-rays” might be 
a new kind of ultraviolet light propa- 
gated by “longitudinal vibrations in the 
ether.”'* Only in 1912 would the mys- 
tery of the rays be solved, when 
researchers working under Max von 
Laue in Munich succeeded in producing 
x-ray refraction by means of crystalline 
plates and established their similarity to 
light waves. As was widely suspected 
before 1912, x rays are indeed a form of 
electromagnetic radiation with a wave- 
length shorter than visible light or ultra- 
violet radiation. 

R6ntgen’s publication of his findings 
at the end of December 1895 triggered 
the most immediate and widespread 
reaction to any scientific discovery 
before the explosion of the first atomic 
bomb in 1945.'* During the year 1896 
more than fifty books and pamphlets 
and well over a thousand papers were 
published on the subject of x rays, or 
Röntgen rays, as they were often 
called.” On January 1, 1896, Röntgen 
had mailed copies of his report to many 
prominent physicists, and the first news- 
paper story on his discovery appeared in 
the Wiener Presse on January 5. The 
story was quickly picked up by newspa- 
pers around the world, as well as by 
journals covering electricity, medicine, 
and photography and, subsequently, by 
general interest magazines. By March 
1896, twenty lectures on x rays had been 
delivered before the French Academy of 
Sciences and were published in their 
Comptes Rendus. Poole’s Index lists 
more than sixty articles in American 
and British periodicals for the year 
1896, and the Readers’ Guide chronicles 
the continued prominence of x rays in 
America in thirty-five articles for the 
period 1900-04, twenty-eight articles 
for 1905—9, and thirty-three articles for 
1910-14. 


hat can explain the remarkable 

public response to x rays? Ob- 
viously, the ability to see through cloth- 
ing and flesh to the skeleton offered a 
startling new view of living beings, a 
reorientation not lost on contemporary 
cartoonists (Fig. 1, no. 6). The diagnos- 
tic possibilities of x rays were immedi- 
ately seized upon by the medical profes- 
sion. Gradually, too, the destructive 








Fig. 1 A. Rebida, “Variations sur les 
rayons X,” La Nature, 24 (May 9, 
1896), p. 91. 





powers of large x-ray doses became 
apparent (too late for some early mar- 
tyrs), and x rays were turned on cancer 
and other skin diseases. The mood of the 
early x-ray literature has been charac- 
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Fig. 2 A. A. C. Swinton, “Shadow 
Photograph of Human Hand,” from 
Swinton, “Photographing the Unseen,” 
The Cornhit! Magazine. 26 (January 
1896), p. 290. 





terized by Nancy Knight as “medical 
futurism,” and, indeed, there is a sense 
there that all diseases and even death 
itself might be overcome by the miracu- 
lous new rays. Typical of this mood, 
too, was Thomas Edison’s confident 
assertion that x rays would ultimately 
unveil the activity of the human brain.” 

Because only a cathode-ray tube and 
a power source were needed to generate 
x rays, Röntgen’s experiments could be 
repeated immediately in Europe, En- 
gland, and America. X-ray photographs 
of body parts, as well as of all manner of 
animals and objects, quickly began to 
appear in newspapers and magazines. 
Typical of these is the “Shadow Photo- 
graph of Human Hand” (Fig. 2) pub- 
lished by the English x-ray pioneer A. A. 
C. Swinton in an 1896 article, “Photo- 
graphing the Unseen.”””' Using an expo- 
sure of six minutes (shorter than many 
early exposure times), Swinton pro- 
duced an image with the characteristic 
translucent border of flesh around the 
opaque bones, a margin that gradually 
disappears during longer exposure 
times. Photographers considered the x- 
ray process a natural extension of their 
medium, and how-to manuals and pho- 
tography journal articles proliferated 
during 1896 and after, along with new 
suppliers specializing in x-ray equip- 
ment (Fig. 3). At the 1900 Exposition 
Universelle in Paris x-ray photographs 
or equipment were exhibited in both the 
photography and medicine sections of 
the Palais de Enseignement, as well as 
in the Palais de l’Electricité and the 
Palais de l’Optique.” 

The x-ray fad produced cartoons, 
poems, songs, and numerous public 
demonstrations of x rays in action. After 
Edison’s invention of the fluoroscope in 
1896, penetrating x-ray vision was avail- 
able without the intervention of photog- 
raphy: the shadow image could now be 
seen by looking into a camera-like bel- 
lows fitted with a fluorescent screen.” 
For several weeks in 1896 Blooming- 
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Fig. 3 Early French advertisements for 
x-ray equipment, from Glasser, 
Wilhelm Conrad Röntgen, Springfield, 
IH., Fig. 86. 








Fig. 4 “The Cabaret du Néant,” 
Scientific American, 74 (March 7, 
1896), p. 152. 





dale’s department store in New York 
sponsored daily demonstrations of the 
fluoroscope by H. D. Hawks of Colum- 
bia University, and in 1898 the Cinéma- 
tographe Lumbiére in Paris advertised 
“Rayons X—Expériences scientifiques 
et publiques” on its mezzanine in con- 
junction with the featured film attrac- 
tion. Although seeing oneself as a 
skeleton could be quite disturbing, fasci- 
nation was generally stronger than 
repulsion. In Montmartre, for example, 
the popular “Cabaret du Néant” used 
reflective illusions to mimic the trans- 
formation of an individual into a skele- 
ton by x rays (Fig. 4).” And, in Thomas 
Mann’s The Magic Mountain, begun in 
the years before World War I, Hans 
Castorp treasures and embraces the thin 
glass “x-ray portrait” of Clavdia Chau- 
chat’s chest, even though his first 
encounter with an x-ray image of his 
own hand had made him feel as if he 
were looking into the grave.” 


he extrasensory reality revealed by 

x rays pointed to the most impor- 
tant lesson to be drawn from Réntgen’s 
experiments: the inadequacy of human 
sense perception. The popular articles 
announcing the discovery bore titles 
such as “The World Beyond Our 
Senses” and often included diagrams 
illustrating the fraction of the spectrum 
represented by visible light versus the 
much greater range of ultraviolet and 
infrared radiations on either side.” In an 
1896 article, “Professor Roentgen’s Dis- 
covery and the Invisible World Around 
Us,” James Bixby sounded what would 
become a recurrent theme in the litera- 
ture on x rays: “The more carefully 
science examines the senses, the more 
surely it demonstrates their limitations 
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and of how small a part of the universe 
these fleshly organs can catch a 
glimpse.” 

That x rays should have interested 
artists of the early twentieth century 
who were seeking to move beyond 
Impressionism’s devotion to visual sen- 
sation is not surprising. Röntgen’s dis- 
covery dealt a powerful blow to tradi- 
tional sense-oriented positivism and to 
materialism in general. In L’Inconnu of 
1900 the astronomer Camille Flamma- 
rion used the discovery of x rays in his 
argument for the scientific legitimacy of 
researches into the unknown. For Flam- 
marion x rays were one more proof that 
“sensation and reality are two different 
things”: 


The late discovery of the Röntgen 
rays, so inconceivable and so 
strange in its origins, ought to con- 
vince us how very small is the field 
of our usual observations. To see 
through opaque substances! to 
look inside a closed box! to see the 
bones of an arm, a leg, a body, 
through flesh and clothing! Such a 
discovery is, to say the least, quite 
contrary to everything we have 
been used to consider certainty. 
This is indeed a most eloquent 
example in favor of the axiom: it is 
unscientific to assert that realities 
are stopped by the limit of our 
knowledge and observation.” 


Henri Poincaré, whose books were read 
by such artists as Gleizes, Metzinger, 
and Duchamp, wrote in 1902 of cathode 
rays, x rays, and radioactivity: “Herein 
lies a whole world that no one suspected. 
How many unexpected inhabitants must 
be stowed away!™”™? 

From his earlier work on non- Euclid- 
ean geometry, Poincaré was already 
convinced of the relativity of human 
knowledge, and his resultant openness to 
the possible existence of higher dimen- 
sional spaces was to be an important 
support for Cubist interest in the fourth 
dimension. Yet, unlike the gradual 
emergence of philosophical and popular 
concern with the four-dimensional and 
non-Euclidean geometries, x rays pro- 
vided an immediate, experimental dem- 
onstration of the relativity of perception. 
Thus, even though their discovery 
occurred more than fifty years after the 
formulation of n-dimensional geometry, 
x rays paved the way for the artistic 
investigation of higher spatial realms in 
the years before World War I. 

William Crookes, developer of the 
vacuum tube used to produce x rays, 
cited x rays in an article published in the 
Revue Scientifique, “De la relativité des 
connaissances humaines,” for May 
1897. After demonstrating how the size 
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of an observer (e.g., a “homunculus” on 
a cabbage leaf) will alter his perception 
of events, Crookes provided a table of 
vibrations, ranging from sound waves 
through the very rapidly vibrating x 
rays, with various steps of unknown 
vibrations in between and at each end.” 
For Crookes, varying degrees of vibra- 
tion offered the clue to the workings of 
telepathy, and his table of vibrations 
was reproduced by Flammarion in 
L’Inconnu and noted by Maurice Mae- 
terlinck in his La Mort of 1913. Like 
Crookes, Flammarion and Maeterlinck 
were particularly interested in 
spiritualism.” 

As an example of the supersensible 
vibrations of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum, x rays offered contemporary 
occultists a scientific rationale for phe- 
nomena such as clairvoyance as well as 
telepathy. Annie Besant and C. W. 
Leadbeater cited x rays in the introduc- 
tion to Thought Forms (1901), in which 
they focused on vibrations as the means 
for transferring thought patterns from 
one individual to another.” Leadbeater 
had dealt more extensively with x rays in 
his 1899 Clairvoyance, which was trans- 
lated into French and published in Paris 
in 1910. In that text he explained clair- 
voyant vision as the result of expanding 
one’s receptivity to new ranges of 
vibrations: 


The experiments with the Röntgen 
rays give us an example of the 
startling results which are pro- 
duced when even a very few of 
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Fig. 5 Claude Bragdon, “Man As See 
by Clairvoyant (4-Dimensional 
Vision). . . ,” from A Primer of Higher 
Space (The Fourth Dimension), 
Rochester, N.Y., 1913, PI. 19. 


these additional vibrations are 
brought within human ken, and 
the transparency to these rays of 
many substances hitherto consid- 
ered opaque at once shows us one 
way at least in which we may 
explain such elementary clair- 
voyance as is involved in reading a 
letter inside a closed box, or 
describing those present in an 
adjoining apartment. To learn to 
see by means of the Röntgen rays 
in addition to those ordinarily 
employed would be quite suffi- 
cient to perform a feat of magic of 
this order.” 


Leadbeater’s text goes on to connect 
x-ray-like “astral vision” to four-dimen- 
sional sight in the same way that the 
American fourth dimension theorist 
Claude Bragdon would illustrate the 
notion in his Primer of Higher Space 
(The Fourth Dimension} of 1913 
(Fig. 5).*° 

Like the fourth dimension, x rays 
provided an area where science and 
occultism could readily meet. With their 
penchant for seeking to “prove” their 
claims scientifically, French occultists 
of the early twentieth century made 
frequent references to x rays.” In partic- 
ular, spiritualists such as those asso- 
ciated with the periodical La Vie 
Mystérieuse, among them, Alexandre 
Mercereau and Eugene Figuiére (friend 
and publisher, respectively, of the 
Puteaux Cubists), pointed to x-ray pho- 
tographs as revelations of an invisible 
reality akin to spirit photographs.” The 
photographic plate was now considered 
a tool more sensitive than the human eye 
that could register not only invisible 
light rays (x rays) but also spirit mani- 
festations and other kinds of emanations 
from the body. These psychic projec- 
tions included Hippolyte Baraduc’s 
experiments in capturing the “vital 
force” of the human soul on photo- 
graphic plates, which were discussed by 
Besant and Leadbeater in Thought 
Forms, as well as the “auras” surround- 
ing the hypnotized hysterics photo- 
graphed at the Salpêtrière under Char- 
cot.” The connection between psychic 
and x-ray photography was personified 
in Albert Londe, the chief photographer 
at the Salpêtrière from 1882 through 
1990, during the period that Marcel 
Duchamp’s brother Raymond Du- 
champ-Villon was a medical intern 
there about 1898.“ Londe was also a 
major pioneer of x-ray photography in 
France, and his x-ray images were 
widely reproduced (Fig. 6). 

Chronophotography was another of 
Londe’s pursuits. The chronophoto- 
graphs that interested Kupka, Du- 
champ, and the Italian Futurists, like x 


rays and spirit photographs, revealed a 
type of invisible reality, but, unlike 
them, a reality in flux (Fig. 7). Such a 
dynamic conception of reality was 
encouraged in this era not only by Henri 
Bergson’s antimaterialist philosophy of 
“becoming,” but also by developments 
in physics following Becquerel’s discov- 
ery of the radioactivity of certain sub- 
stances in 1896. Initially, Becquerel’s 
research attracted little attention, and 
“Becquerel rays” were subsumed within 
the general category of mysterious rays 
that could expose photographic plates. 
But after Pierre and Marie Curie’s iso- 
lation in 1898 of two new radioactive 
elements, polonium and radium, and 
Ernest Rutherford’s formulation of the 
theory of radioactive decay in 1902-3, 
radioactivity caught the attention of the 
general public.*? Suddenly, in addition 
to x rays and cathode rays, there were 
new, invisible alpha, beta, and gamma 
rays produced by radioactive materials. 
Despite radium’s similarity to x rays in 
its ability to expose a photographic plate 
(radium was dubbed the “pocket edition 
of the Roentgen tube’), there was a 
startling difference: while emitting the 
new rays, radioactive substances were 
actually changing their chemical 
composition. 

Rutherford referred to the gas 
released during radioactive decay as 
“emanation” and described the process 
itself as the “transformation of ele- 
ments,” which implied the alchemical 
concept of transmutation. Rutherford’s 
assistant, Frederick Soddy, actually 
suggested in print that radium was the 
new “Philosopher's Stone,” and com- 
parisons to alchemy quickly began to 
appear in popular literature.“ During 
the first decade of this century, scores of 
articles marveled at the new conception 
of matter and energy suggested by 
radium, one ounce of which possessed 
“enough radiant energy ... to lift 
10,000 tons one mile high.” Radium 
provided new scientific evidence for the 
claims of occultists, and in France the 
Rosicrucian Sar Péladan published his 
ideas on the subject in a 1904 article in 
Mercure de France, “Le Radium et 
Vhyperphysique. Defining “hyperphys- 
ics” as “the study of supernatural phe- 
nomena,” Péladan found in the then- 
current hypothesis of the radioactivity 
of all matter an explanation for the 
“relations between spirit and body, the 
relations between ourselves and others, 
and the relations between the individual 
and the group.” 

One of the primary French propo- 
nents of the idea of universal radioactiv- 

i ; EE ity and the related dematerialization of 
Fig. 7 Etienne-Jules Marey, “Chronophotographie géométrique” of a walking all matter was Gustave Le Bon.” Le 
figure, 1883. Bon’s activities in the period from 1896 
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Fig. 6 Albert Londe, photographs from Charles-Ed. Guillaume, Les Rayons X et 
la photographie à travers le corps, Paris, 1896, Pls. 5, 6. 
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through the first decade of the century 
contributed to the continuation of 
French interest in x rays as well as 
radioactivity. Trained in medicine, Le 
Bon published his most famous book, 
Psychologie des foules, in 1896, the 
same year in which he turned his atten- 
tion to the problem of radiation raised 
by Röntgen’s discovery of x rays. 
Although he was but an amateur in 
physics, Le Bon was a friend of Poin- 
caré’s and of several other members of 
the Académie des Sciences, where he 
succeeded in presenting his own discov- 
ery of what he believed to be a new kind 
of radiation, “la lumière noire.”® In 
May 1896 L'Illustration published Le 
Bon’s x-ray-like photographs of objects 
emitting the “black light” he believed 
could be stimulated to flow from any 
material struck by rays of visible 
light.°° 

Although Le Bon’s claims for black 
light and invisible phosphorescence were 
rather quickly rejected by the scientific 
establishment, his general conclusion 
that the production of all kinds of radia- 
tion was the result of the disassociation 
of the atom made him an important 
popularizer of contemporary physics. In 
his articles and best-selling books— 
L’Evolution de la matiére (1905) and 
L'Evolution des Forces (1907)—Le 
Bon expressed his view that matter is 
simply “a stable form of intra-atomic 
energy” in the gradual process of disap- 
pearing into the ether.*' Le Bon was also 
a friend of Bergson’s and, as Timothy 
Mitchell has pointed out, his ideas were 
cited by contemporaries as providing 
scientific support for Bergson’s philoso- 
phy of continuity.” 

X rays and radioactivity had made it 
impossible for the layman to think any 
longer of matter as solid and impenetra- 
ble or of space as a void. Instead, space 
must by filled with invisible electromag- 
netic rays and particulate emissions like 
those whose presence was registered in 
the popular toy, the spinthariscope 
invented by Crookes in 1903.°° Within 
this tiny cylindrical instrument fitted 
with a magnifying lens, a viewer could 
observe the flashes of light produced 
when alpha particles from a speck of 
radium struck the zinc-sulphide screen 
within. With reality so radically rede- 
fined by x rays and radioactivity, avant- 
garde artists faced a serious challenge to 
the romantic image of the artist as pos- 
sessing sensibilities more highly devel- 
oped than those of the average individu- 
al. Could the modern artist, like the 
photosensitive plate struck by x rays, 
reveal an invisible reality? 


O ne of the first artists to attempt to 
come to terms with the new reality 
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revealed by x rays was the Czech painter 
Frantisek Kupka, a practicing spiritual- 
ist medium and Theosophist, who was 
also deeply interested in science. In his 
treatise Tvoreni v umění výtvarném 
(Creation in the Plastic Arts), a publica- 
tion of 1923 based on a manuscript 
completed in 1913, Kupka spoke of the 
importance of modern science for con- 
temporary artists and referred specifi- 
cally to x-ray studies of bones and 
tissues.” One source for Kupka’s knowl- 
edge of such x rays was the lectures on 
physics, physiology, and biology he 
attended at the Sorbonne during 1905. 
Indeed, Charles Henry, the Director of 
the Laboratory of the Physiology of Sen- 
sations at the Sorbonne, whose texts on 
psychophysics had nourished Seurat and 
others of the Symbolist generation, had 
published a book entitled Les Rayons 
Röntgen in 1897 and was recognized as 
a French pioneer in the study of x rays.” 
Kupka was also a student of optics and 
perception, and these issues, too, were 
often treated in books on x rays." 

Just as Kupka’s scientific concerns 
led him to x rays, he would have encoun- 
tered numerous references to x rays and 
radioactivity in occult literature in this 
period. As a Theosophist, he would have 
known Besant’s and Leadbeater’s publi- 
cations with their references to x rays, as 
well as such specifically spiritualist 
sources as Léon Denis’s Dans l'invisible 
of 1904. In comparing spirit photo- 
graphs to x rays, Denis referred to the 
photographic plate as “ce regard ouvert 
sur l’invisible,”*’ and an invisible reality 
beyond sense perception was central to 
Kupka’s philosophy. In his notebook of 
1910-11 Kupka spoke of the “artist- 
visionary” and, like Denis, used the 
analogy of a photographic plate or film 
for the mind of the artist: “One could 
speak of the perceptions and intuitions 
of the visionary, of an ultrasensitive 
film, capable of sensing (seeing) even 
the unknown worlds of which the 
rhythms would seem incomprehensible 
to us.”** One of Kupka’s first images 
utilizing the transparency of the x-ray 
plate is The Dream (Museum Bochum, 
Kunstsammlung, West Germany) of 
1906-9, in which overlapping, spirit-like 
forms float free of gravity as in an 
apparition or a dream.” 

Kupka’s longstanding association 
with the Duchamp family and, by the 
fall of 1911, with the circle of Cubist 
artists and writers who gathered at Jac- 
ques Villon’s studio in Puteaux aug- 
mented his own scientific and occult 
awareness of x rays." It was also in the 
context of the Kupka-Duchamp family 
friendship that the young Marcel 
Duchamp would have first heard of the 
possible artistic relevance of x rays. 


Kupka had been a friend of Duchamp’s 
older brothers, Villon and Raymond 
Duchamp- Villon, since the beginning of 
the decade, and all three had moved to 
neighboring studio-houses in Puteaux in 
1906-7. As noted above, Duchamp- 
Villon had interned at the Salpétriére in 
1898 and was in contact with Albert 
Londe, who was actively pursuing x-ray 
photography and chronophotography as 
well as documenting cases of hysteria. 
When scholars like Rowell have dis- 
cussed the relevance of Londe for Kupka 
and Duchamp, it has been in the context 
of chronophotography; yet the connec- 
tion to Londe as an x-ray pioneer is 
equally important. Further, around 
1909 one of Marcel’s friends, Ferdinand 
Tribout, was studying radiology and 
went on to become a major figure in that 
field.®! 

The occult interpretation of x rays 
and x-ray photography would have been 
just as well known at Puteaux as their 
scientific value: not only Kupka but also 
Jacques Bon, Duchamp-Villon’s broth- 
er-in-law, was a “fervent spiritualist.” 
And once the Cubists around Alexandre 
Mercereau-—such as Gleizes, Metzin- 
ger, Fernand Léger, Robert Delaunay, 
and Henri Le Fauconnier, as well as 
Roger de La Fresnaye and his circle— 
began to frequent Puteaux on Sunday 
afternoons, the spiritualist orientation of 
the poet Mercereau and the publisher 
Figuiére would have assured that occult 
views on x rays were aired as well. In 
particular, Mercereau’s and Figuiére’s 
active involvement with the spiritualist 
periodical La Vie Mystérieuse makes 
that magazine one of the sources of 
ideas and images related to x rays that 
must be considered for Duchamp and 
Kupka as well as for the Cubists 
themselves.“ 

The interest of Duchamp’s friend 
Picabia in x rays during his 1913 visit to 
New York was surely an echo of earlier 
discussions at Puteaux, where the theo- 
ries of figures such as Poincaré, Le Bon, 
and Madame Curie provided scientific 
support for a new conception of reality. 
Although Le Bon was to be denounced 
in the July-September 1912 issue of 
Pan as “‘l’ex-savant d’avant-garde’™ for 
rejecting the possibility of scientific 
occultism in his 1911 Les Opinions et les 
croyances, the epithet confirms his pre- 
1912 role as a mentor for the Cubists. 
Unlike Le Bon, other prominent scien- 
tists, Crookes and Flammarion, for 
example, actually explored spiritualism 
and other occult phenomena. Crookes, 
in particular, who was associated 
equally with the x-ray tube and with 
telepathy by means of vibrations, would 
have loomed large at Puteaux in 1911 
with the posthumous publication of 











Fig. 8 Frant Sek Kupka, Planes by Colors 
59% x 711%". New York, Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 
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Alfred Jarry’: Gestes et opinions du 
docteur Faust-oll, pataphysicien. Jarry, 
whose writing: were to be an important 
source for Duchamp, used Crookes’s 
1897 Revue Scientifique article on the 
relativity of knowledge as the basis for 


Faustroll’s adventure on a cabbage leaf 
in a chapter of Gestes et opinions dedi- 
cated to Crookes. In a subsequent chap- 
ter, Jarry indirectly evoked Crookes’s 
interest in telepathy when, after his 
death, Faustroll writes two “telepathic 


letters” to Lord Kelvin, another of 
Jarry’s favorite British scientists. 


G iven the clear awareness of x rays 
at Puteaux, their initial appeal to 
visual artists like Kupka and Duchamp 
(as well as, undoubtedly, to the Cubists) 
is graphically demonstrated in Londe’s 
widely reproduced images pairing the 
“shadow” photograph made with x rays 
with a standard photograph made with 
visible light (See Fig. 6). Here was a 
new kind of light that allowed a painter 
to go beyond the preoccupation of Real- 
ism and Impressionism with surface 
appearances (such as the tactile fur of 
the rat) to concentrate on the essence of 
form. In his notebook of 1910-11 Kupka 
referred to the “relativity of sensation” 
and distinguished between the “percep- 
tion of matter under its exterior form” 
and the “perception of the form in 
itself.” Duchamp recalled later, “I was 
so conscious of the retinal aspect in 
painting that I personally wanted to find 
another vein of exploration.”*’ Although 
this comment is usually associated with 
his cessation of painting during 1913, x 
rays had established the limitations of 
the retina considerably earlier for 
Duchamp as well as for Kupka. 

Kupka’s reference to “form in itself,” 
an allusion to Kant’s “‘thing-in-itself,” 
also reflects his interest in the fourth 
dimension, which was frequently asso- 
ciated in this period with Kant as well as 
with Plato’s world of ideas.® Plato’s 
allegory of the men chained in a cave, 
who know the outside world only by 
means of the two-dimensional shadows 
cast on their cave wall, provided a ready 
analogy to the notion of the three- 
dimensional world as the shadow of a 
higher, four-dimensional reality. Kupka 
had long been interested in shadows, 
and they were to become a major con- 
cern for Duchamp as well, particularly 
in the context of his own subsequent 
study of four-dimensional geometry.” 
X rays produced a new kind of “shad- 
ow,” one that revealed the invisible. The 
contrast between external appearance 
and internal form, like that demon- 
strated by Londe, is the theme of Kup- 
ka’s Planes by Colors, Large Nude (Fig. 
8) and Duchamp’s Yvonne and Magdel- 
eine Torn in Tatters (Yvonne et Mag- 
deleine déchiquetées) (Fig. 9), painted 
in September 1911. 

Kupka’s Planes by Colors, Large 
Nude evolved from a series of naturalis- 
tic drawings of a reclining female nude 
as well as from a large-scale painting of 
the subject of about 1906.” But, unlike 
the earlier painting and most of the 
drawings, the 1909-10 version uses bold 
areas of Fauve color, especially for the 
head and right side of the nude’s body. 
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Yet, on closer examination, the color 
modeling of the right leg, in particular, 
is revealed to be carefully arranged in 
the form of a green or blue border 
around the purple inner structure of the 
leg, just as Swinton’s x-ray photograph 
of a hand preserved a border of flesh 
around the bones of the hand (see Fig. 
2). Although one of the drawings for the 
nude (Private Collection, Paris)” had 
treated both legs in this bold manner, 
the final painting contrasts the right side 
of the model’s body with a left leg and 
left forearm painted in flesh tones, grad- 
uated from pink to red, with only a slight 
yellow-green band at the back of the calf 
and thigh. By juxtaposing the modeled 
left leg and the x-rayed right leg, Kup- 
ka, like Londe, contrasts the sensuality 
of surface (flesh or fur) with the “form 
in itself,” as revealed by x rays. Unlike 
his earlier and later use of the transpar- 
ent quality of x-ray plates, Kupka here 
utilized the flattening or sectioning 
effect of x-ray photographs, which par- 
alleled the two-dimensionality of his 
experiments with Fauve color. 

Jean Clair has suggested that Du- 
champ’s 1910 Portrait of Dr. Dumou- 
chel, with its colored aura around the 
hands of Duchamp’s friend, drew on 
studies of the emanation of psychic 
forces, such as Albert de Rochas’s 
L’Extériorisation de la sensibilité 
(1898) and Léon Denis’s Dans l’invisi- 
ble.” Although x rays were mentioned 
in sources like Denis (and Kupka’s x-ray 
borders might also be read as some kind 
of aura), Duchamp’s first overt response 
to x-ray imagery was Yvonne and Mag- 
deleine Torn in Tatters (see Fig. 9). In 
this work, Duchamp, like Kupka, fol- 
lowed Londe’s contrasting of external 
and internal reality. 

The key to the direct involvement of 
x rays in Duchamp’s painting is the dark 
nose of Magdeleine’s profile (second 
from left). Because the nose consists 
primarily of cartilage rather than bone, 
an x ray of a head will produce a trian- 
gular gap where the x rays pass readily 
through the nose but are resisted by the 
denser bones of the skull (Fig. 10). 
Duchamp also used a darkened nose in 
Sonata (1911; Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, Louise and Walter Arensberg Col- 
lection), another of his stylistic experi- 
ments painted after seeing Cubist paint- 
ings for the first time at the Salon des 
Indépendants in the spring of 1911.” 
Both Yvonne and Magdeleine and So- 
nata employ transparent, partly 
dematerialized forms overlapping one 
another, and the “déchiquetées” of the 
original title of the former carries the 
connotation of “cutting” in the way that 
an X ray cuts or sections a figure. 
Indeed, in his two recorded references to 
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Fig. 10 X-ray of a skull, from G. H. 
Niewenglowski, Technique et 
applications des rayons X, Paris, 1898. 





X rays in notes made in the 1920s or 
later, Duchamp connected x rays to the 
ideas of transparency and cutting—add- 
ing, in one note, the fourth dimensicn 
and, in the other, his notion of 
“infrathin.””* 

Although it is more complex than 
Kupka’s Planes by Colors, Large Nude, 
Duchamp’s Yvonne and Magdeleine is 
likewise a study of modes of representa- 
tion, in this case with the nose as the 
focus. The two left-most profiles provide 
a contrast like that of both Londe and 
Kupka: the nose of Yvonne at the left 
(with its flesh modeled by the shadows 
of visible light) is opposed to the dark, 
“x-ray nose” of Magdeleine, an x-ray 
shadow that, ironically, is attached to 
the most highly modeled face of the four 
heads. The next profile, Yvonne, con- 
flates the two kinds of shadows: a mod- 
eled nose floats in front of the profile, 
overlapping a black x-ray nose under- 
neath. Finally, the profile at the right 
presents a silhouette (i.e., a shadow cast 
by visible light) that reverses light for 
dark. This silhouette may also be 
thought of as a geometrical section or 
“cut,” one of the ideas Duchamp would 
increasingly explore in connection with 
the fourth dimension.” 





Fig. 11 František Kupka, Planes by 
Colors, 1911-12, oil on canvas. Paris, 
Musée National d’Art Moderne. 


After these “juxtaposition paintings,” 
Kupka and Duchamp rejected the “reti- 
nal” completely and began to explore 
the characteristics of x-ray plates and 
photographs as a means to evoke invisi- 
ble reality in painting. In a series of 
works dating from 1910 through 1912, 
Kupka painted translucent, dematerial- 
ized figures, such as the Portrait of the 
Musician Follot (The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York) and Planes by 
Colors (Fig. 11), both exhibited in the 
Spring 1912 Salon des Indépendants. 
Significantly, both Follot and the model 
in Planes by Colors (as well as in its 
preparatory studies) have contrasting, 
x-ray noses.” And the torso of the 
woman in Planes by Colors has the 
same characteristic border of flesh as 
her precursor of 1909-10 (see Fig. 8). 
With its back lighting, Kupka’s image is 
like an x-ray plate held up to the ight, 
the “psychic film” on which the artist 
has captured the immaterial, invisible 
reality of his model. 

The surface of Planes by Colers is 
emphasized by the presence of planes 
and lines, divisions of the canvas that 
also suggest the rotational motion cf the 
figure. Interested in a chronophotogra- 
phy from the turn of the century, Kupka 
had experimented with depicting cine- 
matic motion as early as 1900.” Subse- 
quent works, such as Woman Picking 
Flowers (1909-10; Musée National 
d’Art Moderne, Paris), use transparent 
figures of the type of The Dream to give 
physical form to motion and to reveal a 
dynamic invisible reality. By later 1911, 
Duchamp, too, was exploring motion, 
and his works from Fall 1911 and early 
1912, such as Portrait (Dulcinea) (Fig. 
12) and Nude Descending a Staircase 
No. 1 (Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Louise and Walter Arensberg Collec- 
tion) and No. 2 (Fig. 13), demonstrate 
the concern for chronophotograpky he 
shared with Kupka.” These paintings 
also add a new x-ray-related element to 
Duchamp’s continued exploraticn of 
transparency and cutting: stripping and 
nudity. 


T he ability of x rays to penetrate 
clothing and flesh made the danger 
of being denuded a humorous and 
slightly salacious theme in the cartoons, 
poems, and songs about x rays. Some 
manufacturers actually advertised lead 
underwear to protect women from peer- 
ing x-ray eyes, and cartoonists suggested 
other kinds of precautionary fashions 
(see Fig. I, no. 11). An early poem pub- 
lished in Photography magazine em- 
phasized the “naughtiness” of x rays: 


The Roentgen Rays, the 
Roentgen Rays 





Fig. 12 Marzel Duchamp, Portrait 
(Dulcinea), 1911, oil on canvas, 57!⁄ x 
44%". Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Louise and Walter Arensberg 
Collection. 


Fig. 13 Maree] Duchamp, Nude 
Descending a Staircase, No. 2, 1912, 
oil on canvas, 58 x 35”. Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Louise and Walter 
Arensberg Cellection. 





What is tkis craze? 
The town’s ablaze 
With the aew phase 
Of X-ray’s ways. 


I'm full of daze, 
Shock and amaze; 
For nowacays 

I hear thev’ll gaze 


Thro’ cloak and gown—and even 
stays, 

These naughty, naughty 
Roentgen Rays.” 


Or, as L'Illustration suggested in its 
March 1896 article on “La Radiogra- 
phie,” which was illustrated with 
Londe’s pairs of photographs: “The best 
dressed and most warmly wrapped 
woman, seen by ‘cathodic light, will 
appear on the photographic plate as 
déshabillé as the rabbit of M. Albert 
Londe.”*° 

The model for Portrait (Dulcinea) 
(see Fig. 12) was said by Duchamp to be 
simply a woman whom he had seen 
walking her dog in Neuilly.” Like the 
women who feared the effects of x-ray 
vision, Dulcinea is progressively de- 
nuded as she moves through the paint- 
ing, exiting to the left wearing only her 
hat. Depicted in successive stages of 
movement, Dulcinea’s body is partially 
transparent and dematerialized, just as 
the x ray (and Cubist painting) opened 
up the closed boundaries of forms. 

In the Nude Descending a Staircase 
No. l and No. 2, it is both clothing and 
flesh that disappear. As Duchamp told 
Pierre Cabanne of these paintings, 
“There is no flesh, only a simplified 
anatomy, the up and down, the arms and 
legs.”*? And in his 1946 interview with 
James Johnson Sweeney, Duchamp con- 
firmed that the idea of a skeleton had 
occurred to him, even though he ulti- 
mately chose a more linear, geometric 
form for expressing movement: “A form 
passing through space would traverse a 
line.... Therefore I felt justified in 
reducing a figure in movement to a line 
rather than to a skeleton. Reduce, 
reduce, reduce was my thought.’ Yet, 
even in its final form, Duchamp’s nude 
bears a certain resemblance to the skele- 
ton revealed in a full-body x ray (Fig. 
74), particularly in the prominent pelvic 
cavity of the most complete view of the 
nude at the right side of the canvas.™ 
Appropriately, Duchamp’s painting was 
among the works shown in the 1913 
Armory Show in New York that Chris- 
tian Brinton associated with the 
discoveries of Röntgen and Edison. 

Because Duchamp mentioned the 
name of Etienne-Jules Marey, the pio- 
neer of chronophotography, in his con- 
versations with Cabanne, scholars have 
often compared the sequential motion of 
the Nude Descending a Staircase, No. 2 
to Marey’s works and, particularly, to 
his method of ‘“chronophotographie 
géometrique.”** In these images a con- 
trasting set of lines and dots on the 
costume of the moving figure produced 
a clear record of linear translation by a 
sequence of lines and dots (see Fig. 7), 
just as the dotted circles in Duchamp’s 


painting suggest the circular motion of 
the nude’s elbow. 

Duchamp’s Nude, however, may also 
owe a debt to Albert Londe’s chronopho- 
tography. Although Londe photographed 
separate images rather than superimpos- 
ing them on a single plate as Marey did, 
he collaborated with Paul Richer, profes- 
sor of anatomy at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, who used Londe’s chronophoto- 
graphs as the basis for the “squelettes 
schématiques” he published in such 
books as Physiologie artistique de 
homme en mouvement (1895) (Fig. 
15).* This plate from Richer’s book was 
first compared with the Nude Descend- 
ing a Staircase by John Golding in his 
1972 text on Duchamp’s Large Glass.*’ 
Now, with the knowledge that Richer’s 





Fig. 14 Zehnder and Kempke, X-ray 
skeleton of a man, 1896, from Otto 
Glasser, Wilhelm Conrad Röntgen und 
die Geschichte der Rontgenstrahlen, 
Berlin, 1931, Fig. 77. 
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image derives from a chronophctograph 
by Londe, who was already of interest to 
Duchamp both through his brother and 
because of Londe’s prominence as an 
x-ray pioneer, the case for a connection is 
much stronger. Indeed, Richer actually 
transformed the model from Londe’s 
chronophotograph into a skeletal head 
and linear spine, the two forms Duchamp 
considered for the Nude. With its four 
steps matching so closely the configura- 
tion of Duchamp’s painting, Richer’s dia- 
gram is almost certainly the prototype 
for Duchamp’s composition. 

To Richer’s image Duchamp added 
the tracings recorded in Marey’s super- 
imposed chronophotographs and in 
Kupka’s paintings of motion in order to 
suggest the invisible “virtual volumes” 
created by the repetition of a geomet- 
rical form in motion. Terming this repe- 
tition “elementary parallelism” or “de- 
multiplication,” Duchamp considered 
this technique a means of generating 
higher dimensional forms, and he had 
been exploring such ideas since October 
1911, when he began the studies for his 
Portrait of Chess Players (Fig. 16), 
completed in December 1911. As the 
artist later stated, “Using again the 
technique of demultiplication in my 
interpretation of the Cubist theory, | 
painted the heads of my two brothers 
playing chess, not in a garden this time, 
but in indefinite space.”® I have argued 
elsewhere that Duchamp’s attempt to 
evoke the “indefinite space” of the 
fourth dimension by painting the mental 
states of his brothers during a chess 
game was in part a response to the 
geometer E. Jouffret’s assertion that 
conceptualizing the fourth dimension is 
analogous to, but more difficult than, 
playing blindfold chess.” Yet, the invisi- 
ble reality of Portrait of Chess Players 
suggests a connection to x rays as well, 
since seeing into the brain was a major 
theme of x-ray literature from the 
beginning. 

McClure’s Magazine for April 1896 
reported the work of Professer Czer- 
mark of Graz in x-raying the skull as 
well as Edison’s assertion that ke hoped 
to be able to photograph the human 
brain through the skull.” The March 
1896 L'Illustration article on “La 
Radiographie” devoted considerable at- 
tention to possible means by which x 
rays might “penetrate all the mysteries 
of the human body” and even “ ‘open’ 
the brain.””' As noted earlier, the notion 
of capturing thoughts or dreams by 
means of an x-ray or other type of 
photographic plate was discussed fre- 
quently by occultists as wel. Thus, 
whether related to the scientific pursuit 
of a means to x-ray through the skull to 
the brain >r to the occultists’ goal of 
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Fig. 15 Paul Richer, “Deux Doubles 
Pas successifs de la descente d’un 
escalier,” from Physiologue artistique 
de l'homme en mouvement, Paris, 
1895, Fig. 115. 


Fig. 16 Marcel Duchamp, Portrait of Chess Players, 1911, oil on canvas, 


recording thoughts as psychic emana- 
tions, brain or thought photography was 
a prominent motif in this period. 

Although in the final version of Por- 
trait of Chess Players the chess pieces 
are localized between the heads of the 
two brothers, in the preparatory draw- 
ings and the oil study Duchamp distrib- 
uted the pieces more widely, including 
some within the heads of the two figures. 
These drawings strongly suggest that a 
stimulus for Duchamp’s conception of 
the work may have been the numerous 
contemporary cartoons in which x rays 
of the heads of well-known individuals 
reveal objects symbolizing their charac- 
ter or interests (Fig. 17).°? Since 
Duchamp entitles the work Portrait of 
Chess Players and not simply The Chess 
Game—as in his 1910 version of the 
theme, also in the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum—the painting is indeed a mental 
portrait of these devotees of the game 
who, like Duchamp himself, have chess 
“on the brain.” 


K upka’s active experimentation with 
x-ray transparency and the depic- 
tion of motion ended in 1912 as he 
realm of total 


moved towards the 
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abstraction, painting bold, flat images 
such as Amorpha, Fugue in Two Colors 
(Narodni Galerie, Prague), shown at 
the 1912 Salon d'Automne. By Spring 
1912 Duchamp had already investigated 
other facets of x rays—their association 
with stripping, for example, as well as 
the thought imagery of the Chess 
Pleyers—and, unlike Kupka, he con- 
tinued to explore the possible artistic 
applications of x rays during 1912. The 
culmination of this final phase was The 
Bride (Fig. 18), painted in Munich in 
August 1912.” Following upon his 
experimentation with dematerialized 
form in motion in the “swift nudes” 
series of Spring 1912, Duchamp trav- 
eled to Munich for July and August. In 
Munich he must surely have seen dis- 
plays of x-ray equipment and images in 
the Deutsches Museum, of which 
Röntgen, Director of the Physical Insti- 
tute at the University of Munich, was a 
trustee. In addition, x rays were once 
again in the news in July 1912, when 
their identity as electromagnetic waves 
akin to ligh: was finally proven by scien- 
tists at the Physical Institute, who had 
succeeded in refracting x rays through 
crystalline plates. The semiabstract 
drawings Duchamp made in July 1912, 
Virgin No. 1 (Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, A. E. Gallatin Collection) and Vir- 
gin No. 2 (Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Louise and Walter Arenberg Collec- 
tion) may well be a response tọ x-ray 
images encountered in Röntgen’s home 
city. With their striking dark-light con- 
trasts, the Virgin drawings are like con- 
flations of x-ray photographs of assorted 
body parts, akin to Willem de Kooning’s 
later use of what he termed “intimate 
proportions” as a way to free up his 
drawing style.” 

In contrast to the drawings, however, 
the new approach in the oil paintings 
produced in Munich, The Passage from 
Virgin to Bride (July-August 1912; The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York) 
and The Bride, seems closer to ideas and 
images that Duchamp had already 
encountered in Paris. Although Du- 
champ in his notes for his later The 
Bride Stripped Bare by Her Bachelors, 
Even (The Large Glass) (1915-23; Phil- 
adelphia Museum of Art) referred to the 
Bride as “a kind of spinal column,” she 
is actually far more organic than skele- 
talk As he later explained of the Bride 
(whose central form also appears in the 
upper half of the Large Glass), “This is 
not the realistic interpretation of a bride 
but my concept of a bride expressed by 
the juxtaposition of mechanical ele- 
ments and visceral forms.” This new 
preoccupation with the internal organs 
of the body surely relates to advances in 
x-ray technology, which could now read- 
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Fig. 17 “The Latest Photographic Discovery,” Literary Digest, 12 (February 15, 


1896), p. 459. 





Fig. 18 Marcel Duchamp, The Bride, 
1912, oil on canvas, 35'4 x 2134”. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Louise 
and Walter Arensberg Collection. 








ily examine internal organs and even 
chronicle bodily processes, such as 
digestion, by means of x-ray cinematog- 
raphy. In addition, the notion that the 
interior essence of a person could be 
expressed by one’s internal organs is 
close to the theories set forth by the 
occultist Papus in a Fall 1911 series of 
articles in La Vie Mystérieuse, entitled 
“Comment est constitué Etre Hu- 
main.” 


Already in 1896 scientists had discov- 
ered that injecting organs with fluores- 
cent substances would produce an image 
of the otherwise transparent organ on an 
x-ray plate.” Because the time neces- 
sary for x-ray exposures was relatively 
long in the early years, however, it was 
not until the end of the first decade of 
this century that an efficient method for 
direct x-ray cinematography was devel- 
oped. The Marey Institute in Paris was 
an active center of research in this area, 
and some of the first successful films 
made there recorded animal digestion 
(Fig. 19)” The structure of the Bride 
herself at the center of Duchamp’s 
painting suggests a source in tubular 
organs like the digestive tube of a frog at 
the right of Figure 19. Just as the cine- 
matographic frames isolate each stage 
of the process, Duchamp’s Bride is 
painted in clearly defined, static forms 
that differ sharply from the fluid, trans- 
parent, and often dynamic forms of his 
x-ray related works of Fall 1911 and 
Spring 1912. Close to the style of these 
earlier works is The Passage from Vir- 
gin to Bride, which embodies process 
and fluid motion, as if it were an imagi- 
nary x-ray chronophotograph recording 
internal change and movement (com- 
plete with dotted lines), just as Marey’s 
“chronophotographie géometrique” and 
Duchamp’s Nude Descending a Stair- 
case had captured external sequential 
motion. 

The new scientific focus on internal 
processes was paralleled by the concern 
of occultists like Papus with the physiol- 
ogy of the human body, the subject of 
his Fall 1911 La Vie Mysterieuse series, 
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“Comment est constitué VEtre Hu- 
maine.” Papus’s interest in physiology 
had preceded the discovery of x rays, 
however, for he had been a student of 
the Faculty of Medicine in Paris in the 
1880s. Under his given name, Gérard 
Encausse, Papus had published in 1891 
an Essai de physiologie synthétique 
(second edition, 1909), which was 
intended to provide a larger, more syn- 
thetic consideration of questions in 
physiology than did medical texts.” 
That book contained the kernel of the 
ideas expressed in the Vie Mystérieuse 
series, which was itself reprinted from 
Papus’s 1900 pamphlet, Comment est 
constitué l'être humain. Given both 
Kupka’s study of physiology, mentioned 
earlier, and Duchamp-Villon’s medical 
studies, Duchamp may well have 
encountered Papus’s imagery (Fig. 20) 
even before it appeared in La Vie 
Mystérieuse in 1911. Although he is 
little known today, Papus, the editor of 
L'Initiation and author of numerous 
books on a variety of occult subjects, was 
a prominent figure in Paris at this time. 
Guillaume Apollinaire, for example, 
owned five of his books, including the 
1909 edition of the Essai de physiologie 
synthétique.” 

In his “synthetic physiology” Papus 
concentrated on “Thomme astral” as the 
mediator between “l'homme esprit” and 
“homme animal’ and posited the 
astral body’s three centers of action as 
the “cervical plexus” controlling the 
brain, the “cardiac plexus” controlling 
the chest (i.e., heart and lungs), and the 
“solar plexus” governing the stomach 
and digestive system. Papus’s illustra- 
tion shows the three centers (labeled G) 
and the organs to which they relate to 
the right, as well as a schematic, tubular 
spinal column to the left (see Fig. 20). 
In the central image of the Bride (see 
Fig. 18), Duchamp uses a similar sche- 
ma: the fan-shaped form in the middle 
of the upper half of the painting suggests 
a brain, which is joined to a vertical tube 
that swells below to become the symbol 
for the chest cavity, and which is con- 
nected further down to the baglike stom- 
ach and “solar plexus” to the left of the 
curved central tube. Because Papus’s 
image was a unisex human, he suggested 
the female sex only by means of the sign 
for female at the base of his drawing. By 
contrast, Duchamp was specifically con- 
cerned with sexuality, and he therefore 
added what would seem to be the Bride’s 
reproductive organs at the lower left, 
centered on a womb that bears the teeth 
of a gear wheel. '® 

Duchamp said later that he “first 
glimpsed the fourth dimension in his 
work” in his Bride of 1912. In the con- 
text of contemporary literature on the 
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A NOVEL SYSTEM OF X-RAY CINEMATOGRAPHY. 
Fig. 19 J. Carvallo, Cinematic X-ray 
images of digestion, from Alfred 
Gradenwitz, “A Novel System of 
X-Ray Cinematography,” Scientific 
American, 103 (September 24, 1910), 
p. 232. 





fourth dimension, the most feasible con- 
nection of the Bride to the fourth dimen- 
sion would have been by means of the 
notion of clairvoyance: a four-dimen- 
sional being could easily observe the 
interior of solid, three-dimensional 
forms, just as x rays had enabled mod- 
ern man to do. Since four-dimensional 
vision was also frequently linked to “‘as- 
tral vision,” Duchamp’s Bride, drawing 
upon x rays of internal organs as well as 
Papus’s image of “astral man,” united 
science and occultism in the quest for 
invisible reality. Yet the Bride marked 
the end of Duchamp’s active use of x-ray 
imagery as a route to the fourth dimen- 
sion. Even though he would reuse the 
central image of the Bride in the Large 
Glass, by 1913 he had left behind the 
organic world of x rays for the realms of 
geometry, science, and the machine.'™ 


I f a strong case can be made for the 
debt of Kupka and Duchamp to x-ray 
imagery and to ideas associated with x 
rays, what can be said about the rela- 
tionship of Cubism to the literature on x 
rays and radioactivity? It should be 
clear by now that no painter, whether a 
member of the Puteaux Cubist circle, 
like Gleizes and Metzinger, or Picasso 
himself, could have been unaware of x 
rays and radioactivity and their ramifi- 
cations for visual atists. In a sketchbook 
of 1917, Picasso actually mused on the 
subject of x rays: “a ton mis un prisme 


devant la lumière des rayons x [? p” 
Although there is no such direct evi- 
dence for the early years of Cubism (no 
sketchbooks exist in the Musée Picasso 
for the years 1909-11), at least two of 
Picasso’s interests in this period would 
have amplified his knowledge of x rays. 
The painter’s close association with Jar- 
ry, before the latter’s death in 1907, 
created a direct source for information 
about Crookes, one of Jarry’s favorite 
scientific sources." Moreover, as Paul 
Tucker has demonstrated, Picasso was 
actively pursuing photography in 
1909,'°" at a time when x-ray images 
were seen as a natural extension of the 
photographer’s medium and were regu- 
larly treated in photography manuals 
and periodicals. 

Tucker has argued that the bleaching 
out of edges of forms in Picasso's land- 
scape photographs from the summer of 
1909 may have augmented his use of 
passage in his Horta landscapes. It is 
even more likely that for figure paint- 
ings, such as the 1910 Nude (Fig. 21), 
the literal “piercing” of the “skin” by x 
rays encouraged the opening up of form 
that D. H. Kahnweiler described in 
these words in Der Weg zum Kubismus 
of 1915.' Further, many of Picasso's 
nudes of 1909-10 exhibit the prominent 
pelvic hip bones apparent in full-body x 
rays (see Fig. 14). Increasingly during 
1909 and 1910, this substructure grew 
more geometric and faceted, as if x rays 
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Fig. 20 Papus, “Les Organes physiques 
de homme astral,” from “Comment 
est constitué Etre Humain,” La Vie 
Mystérieuse, no. 66 (September 25, 
1911), p. 276. 












Fig. 21 Pablo Picasso, Nude, 1910, oil 
on canvas, 39 x 3034”. Buffalo, N.Y., 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery. 








corroborated both the common belief in 
an underlying geometry of nature, 
which Picasso associated with Cézanne, 
and the new artistic interest in four- 
dimensional geometry. By Summer 
1910 Picasso’s figures became a type of 
skeleton, now consisting of a linear grid, 
with object and space completely inter- 
penetrating. With their surfaces acti- 
vated by monochromatic Neoimpres- 
sionist brushstrokes, the paintings of 
Picasso and Braque from 1910 through 
early 1912 give physical form to Berg- 
son’s philosophy of continuity and to the 
popular notion of universal radioactivity 
propounded by Le Bon, in particular. As 
in Crookes’s spinthariscope, matter 
dematerializes into energy before one’s 
very eyes. 

The absence of published statements 
by Picasso on the subject of x rays comes 
as no surprise, since he rarely discussed 
his ideas on art publicly in this period. It 
seems more unusual, however, in the 
case of Gleizes and Metzinger, who 
actively wrote theoretical texts on 
Cubism in the pre-World War I period. 
Given their close association with Mer- 
cereau and their involvement in the 
activities at Puteaux, as well as Metzin- 
ger’s earlier membership in the circle 
around Picasso,’ the two artist-authors 
were certainly well aware of x rays and 
radioactivity in both scientific and 
occult contexts. In the end, the absence 
of the word “x ray” in Gleizes and 
Metzinger’s Du Cubisme is less a denial 
of interest in the subject than a parallel 
to their similar reticence to use the term 
“fourth dimension” directly in their 
text. In the face of widespread public 
usage of “the fourth dimension,” the 
Cubist authors preferred subtle allusion 


to outright reference and discussed 
instead the related, but more scientific 
sounding, non-Euclidean geometry." 
Thus, once one is familiar with the con- 
temporary literature on x rays, Gleizes 
and Metzinger’s reference to Fraun- 
hofer lines regains its x-ray association, 
and a number of other statements dem- 
onstrate a new, post-Réntgen way of 
thinking about light and vision. 

The Futurists’ claiming of x rays in 
their 1910 manifesto undoubtedly con- 
tributed to Gleizes and Metzinger’s 
silence on the subject in Du Cubisme, 
and their erudite talk of Fraunhofer 
lines may well have been a kind of 
“one-upmanship” in the realm of 
science. The discussion comes in the 
course of the Cubists’ critique of Neoim- 


Fig. 22 Georges Braque, Violin and 
Palette, 1909-10, oil on canvas, 3614 x 
164”. New York, Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum. 









pressionist color theory (significantly, a 
source for Italian Futurism): “The most 
disturbing point of their theory is an 
obvious tendency to eliminate those ele- 
ments called neutral which, on canvas 
and elsewhere, form the indefinite, and 
whose presence is betrayed by Fraun- 
hofer lines in the spectrum itself." A 
Fraunhofer line is a dark band within 


the spectrum of visible light that indi- 
cates the presence of a gas absorbing the 
very wavelength at which the same gas 
will emit light when incandescent.'” 
The solar spectrum, for example, exhib- 
its Fraunhofer lines that signal the pres- 
ence of solar gases such as helium, 
which was discovered on the sun before 
it was isolated on earch. Like x rays, 
Fraunhofer lines are signs of the invisi- 
ble and confirm that reality is more 
complex than positivist science or 
Impressionist and Neoimpressionist 
painting had discerned. 

Fraunhofer lines were regularly 
treated in the literature on x rays and 
the spectrum by authors ranging from 
Poincaré to Flammarion and Péladan. 
In fact, Péladan’s 1904 Mercure de 
France article, “Le Radium et l’hyper- 
physique,” may well be the source for 
the Cubists’ association of Fraunhofer 
lines with “the indefinite” and with the 
“nuances” they champion in their text. 
Péladan writes, “Light rays that tra- 
verse the prism of a spectroscope divide 
into lines named after Traunhofer [sic], 
their first observer. These lines always 
maintain their nuances and their inter- 
val." In Du Cubisme Gleizes and 
Metzinger discuss intervals and empha- 
size nuances, writing, “[F]or us, lines, 
surfaces, and volumes are only nuances 
of the notion of fullness. To imitate only 
volumes would be to deny these nuances 
for the benefit of monotonous 
intensity.”!'4 

According to Gleizes and Metzinger, 
Cubism is the product of a new, pene- 
trating mode of vision that utilizes a new 
kind of revelatory light. The paragraphs 
following their reference to Fraunhofer 
rays discuss the new light and color with 
unmistakable overtones of the expanded 
vision produced by x rays: 


It was then that the Cubists taught 
a new way of imagining light. 

According to them, to illu- 
minate is to reveal: to color is to 
specify the mode of revelation. 
They cal] luminous that which 
strikes the mind, and dark that 
which the mind has to pene- 
trate... 

Here are a thousand tints which 
escape from the prism, and hasten 
to range themselves in the lucid 
region forbidden to those who are 
blinded by the immediate.'' 


Without naming x rays, Gleizes and 
Metzinger’s colleague Le Fauconnier 
linked Cubism to the new scientific 
vision in an October 1912 essay: “Scien- 
tific accomplishments offer to our eye 
forms until now unknown,””!'° 

The new Cubist light and vision 
described in Du Cubisme penetrates like 
Winter 1988 
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an x ray instead of being reflected from 
forms as the light of Realism and 
Impressionism had been. Indeed, the 
distinction Gleizes and Metzinger make 
between what they term “profound real- 
ism” and “superficial realism’”""” is that 
of Londe’s pairs of photographs (see 
Fig. 6). As they state, Cubism “plunges 
with Cézanne into profound reality, 
growing luminous as it forces the 
unknowable to retreat.”!'® Likewise, in 
1913, Apollinaire would describe Pi- 
casso as one who “sharply questioned 
the universe” and “accustomed himself 
to the immense light of depths.””!! 

In this context Braque’s use of the 
famous illusionistic nail casting a 
shadow in his two paintings of 1909-10, 
Violin and Palette (Fig. 22) and Violin 
and Pitcher (Kunstmuseum, Basel), 
may be seen as the counterpart to 
Londe’s pairing of photographs and 
Kupka’s and Duchamp’s juxtaposition 
paintings. Standardly interpreted as a 
contrast between traditional and new 
pictorial languages, Braque’s nail and 
its shadow cast by visible light would 
have been recognized at the time as a 
foil to the new, invisible light of x rays 
that transforms the objects in the lower 
part of the canvas into fluid, transparent 
“shadows.” More generally, the pres- 
ence of distinguishable shafts of light in 
a number of Analytical Cubist paint- 
ings, from the Danae-like shower of 
light over the right shoulder of the 
model in Picasso’s Nude (see Fig. 21) to 
Braque’s still lifes, such as The Table 
(1910; Collection Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Colin, New York), suggests that the 
contrast between visible light and x-ray 
vision was a vital issue for both Picasso 
and Braque. 

Unlike the paintings of Kupka and 
Duchamp, the works of Picasso, Braque, 
and the majority of the Puteaux Cubist 
artists do not demonstrate specific visual 
connections to x-ray photographs or car- 
toons. Instead of replicating the look of 
X-ray images, the Cubist artists had 
developed the painterly equivalent to the 
transparent and fluid reality suggested 
by x rays, a mode Duchamp himself 
adopted by the fall of 1911. In addition 
to transparency, the linear, geometric 
orientation of the developing Cubist 
style may well have been augmented by 
the new knowledge that the space 
around objects is filled with invisible 
electromagnetic rays. Gleizes and Met- 
zinger imply a space pierced by subtle 
Suggestions of x rays when they write: 
“Between sculpturally bold reliefs, let us 
throw slender shafts that do not define 
but that suggest.™!” The Italian Futu- 
rists had declared the same idea more 
forthrightly as they expressed enthu- 
siasm for x rays and for “lines of 
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force,”'”! an electromagnetic phenome- 


non named by Michael Faraday in the 
early nineteenth century. And in 1913, 
the Russian painter Larionov, touting 
his new style as a “synthesis” of “Cu- 
bism, Futurism, and Orphism,” named 
it “Rayism,” in honor of rays visible and 
invisible.'” 


here is much more to be done on the 

subject of x rays and Cubism as 
well as other manifestations of modern- 
ism.'* Archival sources must be care- 
fully examined and published texts must 
be reread from the stance of a contem- 
porary observer for whom Réntgen’s 
1895 discovery of x rays had redefined 
reality. By pointing to the limited extent 
of the visible spectrum, x rays estab- 
lished unquestionably the relativity of 
perception and turned the attention of 
artists away from the visual world 
towards an invisible, immaterial reality, 
at times associated with the fourth 
dimension. 

Like the explosion of the first atomic 
bomb in 1945, the discovery of x rays 
produced a sense that the world had 
changed irrevocably. Yet, over the 
decades after World War I the novelty 
of x-ray images and the turn-of-the- 
century awareness of the scientific and 
philosophical ramifications of x rays 
steadily waned. Thus, when Robert 
Rauschenberg used a full-body x ray of 
himself in his 1967 print Booster,” 
viewers recognized the image immedi- 
ately as a variation on their own routine 
medical experiences or those of others. 
Gone were the sense of awe and wonder, 
the sudden awareness of the relativity of 
perception, and the fascination with the 
dematerialization of matter that had 
characterized the pre-World War I 
response to x rays. 

In the past, certain authors have 
attempted to link the remarkable stylis- 
tic innovations of the early twentieth 
century with new developments in atom 
theory, citing the work of Einstein and 
Max Planck.’ There is, however, no 
historical basis for a connection between 
Einstein or Planck and Cubism. Instead, 
the revolutionary scientific events that 
had the greatest impact on early-twen- 
tieth-century art were the discovery of x 
rays and the attendant research on 
radioactivity and radioactive decay. 
Here was the context in which artists 
and the French public eagerly followed 
new theories about the atom. For French 
painters, then, it was not Einstein and 
Planck but Réntgen and, after him, fig- 
ures ranging from Poincaré and the 
Curies to pseudoscientists like Le Bon 
and scientist-occultists like Crookes and 
Flammarion who were the arbiters of 
the new reality that challenged painters 


to give form to the invisible. 
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Bergson and Cubism: 
A Reassessment 


By Robert Mark Antliff 





[A] polite little man in a lecturer’s 
morning coat took his stand before 
me and started to question me 
about Cabism. The theoretical 
painters of the fourth dimension 
were at that time hoping that the 
philosopher of intuition would pro- 
vide the exegesis for their plastic 
ideas. Bergson, the plastic, led me 
gently tewards the Giaconda’s 
smile. Insidiously, I sidetracked 
him towards Creative Evolu- 
tion... . It was during an interval 
of silence that I caught his 
concentrated gaze.’ 


he influznce of the French philoso- 

pher Henri Bergson (1859-1941) 
on Cubism has, like the Giaconda’s 
smile, remained enigmatic. Much of the 
problem in this regard is, I believe, 
summarized in the painter Jacques 
Emile Blanche’s reminiscence of a por- 
trait sitting with Bergson in 1912 quoted 
above.’ Bergson, to Blanche’s mind, had 
a theory of art that differed markedly 
from that of the Cubist movement. For 
Blanche, Cubism’s fourth-dimensional 
underpinnings could not be reconciled 
with the intultionist aesthetic of Berg- 
son’s apprcach to such images as 
Leonardo’s Mona Lisa. 

In my view, however, the theoretical 
chasm presented by Blanche may be 
bridged threugh a critical reading of 
Albert Gleizes and Jean Metzinger’s 
text of 1912, Du Cubisme. | believe that 
Du Cubisme was written with Bergson 
in mind, for it is clear from Blanche’s 
hitherto unroticed statement not only 
that Bergsor was interested in Cubism 
in 1912 but that the Cubists were 
encouraging that interest during the 
period in which Metzinger and Gleizes 
formulated their essay. In fact, by June 
22, 1912, the critic André Salmon could 





Fig. 1 Jean Metzinger, ie Gohiter 1911, oil on cardboard, 29% x 27 34", 


Philadel phia, Philadelphia Museum of Art. 





publicly record Bergson’s tentative 
agreement to write a preface to the 
Section d’or exhibition of 1912, “if he 
was definitely won over by their ide- 
als.” The effort to so persuade Bergson 
had begun a year previously, with Sal- 


mon’s declaration that the Symbolist 
critic Trancréde de Visan, “who encoun- 
ters [Metzinger, Gleizes, Le Faucon- 
nier, and Léger] at the Vers et Prose 
parties[,] seems absolutely committed 
to present them to the illustrious meta- 
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physician.’ In short, the first attempts 
to align Cubist theory with Bergson’s 
ideas were contemporaneous with 
Gleizes’s and Meizinger’s initia! assess- 
ment of their respective views in prepa- 
ration for the writing of Du Cubisme.° 
Yet no sustained comparative exami- 
nation of Cubism’s precepts with those 
of Bergson has been undertaken thus 
far.® Attention has focused rather on the 
effect of Bergson’s literary interpreters 
on the Cubist movement. Jules Ro- 
mains’s poetic doctrine of unanimism 
and the related poetry of René Arcos 
have been studied in this regard. Both 
writers were participants in the Abbaye 
de Créteil, the short-lived socialist com- 
munity (1906-7) that included Albert 
Gleizes among its members. Unanimist 
theory held that the individual could 
directly experience the thoughts of oth- 
ers and so obtain a collective conscious- 
ness. Intuition, defined by Bergson as 
the ability immediately to discern our 
own inner being as well as the thoughts 
of others, is rightly associated with 
unanimism; in fact, one of Rcmains’s 
earliest unanimist poems is entitled 
Intuitions.’ Recently, the Cubist scholar 
Christopher Green has drawn attention 
to Romains’s later writings, such as the 
Death of a Nobody (1911), and related 
them to Bergson’s ideas on memory. 
Romains’s theories, Green argues, had a 
visual parallel in Cubist imagery after 
1911.8 In Green’s view, the Cubists 
became familiar with Bergson’s notion 
of a temporal continuity connecting the 
remembered past to a dynamic present 
through Romains. Cubist works such as 
Léger’s Study for Three Figures (1911) 
are held by Green to employ multiple 
viewpoints and combine images from 
disparate temporal and spatial contexts 
to evoke Bergson’s conception of 
psychological time, known as duration. 
In effect, Green’s argument echoes a 
reading of Bergson first presented by 
Christopher Gray, who asserted that the 
amalgam of viewpoints in works such as 
Metzinger’s Le Goûter (Fig. 1), repre- 
sents the artist’s accumulated experi- 
ence of the model over a period of time.’ 
Similar interpretations had been put 
forth by Roger Allard in 1910 and by 
Jean Metzinger in 1911.'° In Du 
Cubisme Gleizes and Metzinger note 
that “moving around an object to seize 
from it several successive appearances” 
enables the artist to “reconstitute it in 
time.”!! Gleizes subsequently attributed 
this theory to Metzinger, stating that in 
Le Goiter it is possible to see “the 
consequences of this movement [of the 
artist] introduced in an art that did not 
until that time include a plurality of 
perspectives.”'? For Gray, Cubist simul- 
taneity is a reflection of an artist’s psy- 
34? 
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chological experience, but for some pro- 
ponents of a Kantian interpretation of 
Cubism these same multiple views are 
the artist’s conceptual means of grasp- 
ing the thing-in-itself. According to this 
Kantian schema, the Puteaux Cubists 
abandoned the optical representation of 
an object by linear perspective in favor 
of a conceptual representation in which 
multiple views allow both artist and 
viewer to synthesize the object into a 
single image of the thing as it is rather 
than as it appears.'? In short, we are 
confronted with two conflicting views of 
the significance of simultaneity. 

In analysing Du Cubisme I shall 
reconsider these two interpretations and 
their relation to Bergson’s theories. In 
addition, I shall argue that Gleizes and 
Metzinger came to study Bergson 
through the influence of Tancréde de 
Visan’s writings on the Puteaux Cubists. 
According to André Salmon’s statement 
of November 1911, it was Visan, not 
Romains or Arcos, who should intro- 
duce the Cubists to Bergson. Indeed, the 
choice was a logical one: Visan was a 
well-known Symbolist poet, who had 
begun attending Bergson’s lectures be- 
fore 1904 and in whose Paysages Intro- 
spectifs (1905) was the first extended 
discussion of the theoretical parallels of 
Bergson’s ideas and the Symbolist 
idiom.'* In 1911, Visan not only joined 
Gleizes in signing Henri-Martin Bar- 
zun’s manifesto of simultaneity, L’Ere 
du Drame," but also published his own 
volume of literary criticism, L’ Attitude 
du Lyrisme Contemporaine (1911). 
This volume, which drew together stud- 
ies previously published in such maga- 
zines as Vers et Prose, was widely her- 
alded as the definitive application of 
Bergson’s theories to the study of Sym- 
bolist literary techniques.'® By correlat- 
ing Visan’s ideas with the aesthetic of 
both Cubism and Bergson, I hope to 
make a case for Visan’s crucial role as 
the primary Bergsonian theorist within 
Cubist circles. 


I n their effort to define Cubism as a 
vanguard movement, the authors of 
Du Cubisme distinguished the artist’s 
perceptual abilities from those of the 
average human being: “To discern a 
form” the public must “verify it by a 
pre-existing idea, an act that no one save 
the man we call an artist can accomplish 
without external assistance.”'’ For the 
public it is art itself that aids in the 
discernment of a form: “Before a natu- 
ral spectacle, the child, in order to coor- 
dinate his sensations and subject them to 
mental control, compares them with his 
picture-book; culture intervening, the 
adult refers himself to works of art.”"* 
This social application of a perceptual 


theory of conventionalism in effect privi- 
leges the artist as the inventer of new 
visual conventions to be taken up by a 
docile public. Docility, however, can 
soon turn to hostility; although the work 
of art “forces the crowd . . . to adopt the 
same relationship [the artist] estab- 
lished with nature,” this same crowd 
“long remains the slave of the painted 
image, and persists in seeing the world 
only through the adopted sign. That is 
why any new form seems monstrous, 
and why the most slavish imitations are 
admired.” 

Having asserted the artist’s vanguard 
position as the arbiter of new visual 
conventions, Gleizes and Metzinger now 
seek to explain how the artist goes about 
escaping from the tyranny of past picto- 
rial conventions to behold nature anew. 
They update an old avant-garde doc- 
trine that allies nonconventional seeing 
directly to the expression of one’s per- 
sonality: “To establish pictorial space 
we must have recourse to tactile and 
motor sensations, indeed to all our facul- 
ties. It is our whole personality which, 
contracting or expanding, transforms 
the plane of the picture.” And else- 
where: “The art which ceases to be a 
fixation of our personality (unmeasur- 
able, in which nothing is ever repeated) 
fails to do what we expect of it.” 

Since artists do not organize their 
sensations by adopting the visual con- 
ventions established through artistic tra- 
dition, they must have recourse to the 
organization of their own bodily sensa- 
tions, defined in Du Cubisme as “tactile 
and motor sensations.” As Linda Dal- 
rymple Henderson has pointed out, the 
Cubists, in referring to tactile and motor 
sensations, embraced the perceptual 
theories of Henri Poincaré, who pro- 
posed that our perception of space is the 
product of an internal coordination of 
our various sensory faculties into a spa- 
tial gestalt we mistakenly identify as 
external to us.’ Space is no longer an 
absolute category of experience but a 
relative one—relative to our sensory fac- 
ulties, and, secondarily, to culture’s con- 
ventions of artistic representation. Since 
the artist does not rely on social conven- 
tions to arrive at a conception of space, 
the Cubists associate pictorial space 
with personal expression. Furthermore, 
a spatial gestalt synthesizes our intellec- 
tual faculty of organization with our 
artistic sensitivity to sensations; the 
Cubists, like Cézanne, master the “art 
of giving to our instinct a plastic con- 
sciousness.””” Spatial construction in a 
Cubist painting is the product of the 
interrelation of consciousness and 
feeling. 

For this reason Cubist space is a 
reflection of the whole personality. 


From the temporal point of view, a 
Cubist painting should somehow em- 
body the heterogeneous nature of one’s 
“unmeasurable duration in which noth- 
ing is repeated.””’ In achieving this end, 
the artist has “the power of rendering 
enormous that which we regard as mi- 
nuscule and as infinitesimal that which 
we know to be considerable: he changes 
quantity into quality.”** In Cubist theo- 
ry, “qualitative” space is the pictorial 
analog to temporal heterogeneity. 

“Torn from natural space,” the 
objects represented in this manner 
“have entered a different kind of space, 
which does not assimilate the propor- 
tions observed.” Observed space, the 
space of “science,” is the product of 
proportional measurement, whose picto- 
rial analog is “traditional perspective.” 
Cubist space, as an imprint of the het- 
erogenous personality, shares its “un- 
measurable” quality. And for a spatial 
construction to reflect the personality, 
relations between objects in that space 
must be established in a qualitative, 
nenscientific manner. To apprehend 
space qualitatively, the artist must 
become acutely aware of his or her 
instinctual and emotive response to sen- 
sation, which Gleizes and Metzinger 
relate to the artist’s faculty of discern- 
ment, or taste. The resulting dichotomy 
sets scientific, quantitative space—iden- 
tified with traditional perspective-— 
against an artistic, qualitative treatment 
of space, which the Cubists associate 
with the ordering of space in a nonquan- 
tifiable manner. The former spatial 
schema constitutes an impersonal, mea- 
surable medium estranged from its cre- 
ator, whereas the latter qualitative pro- 
jection is a synthetic expression of the 
whole personality. 


similar dichotomy exists, in fact, in 

Bergson’s separation of intellec- 
tual, scientific modes of enquiry from 
the faculty of intuition, which he related 
to artistic perception and metaphysical 
modes of enquiry. Bergson’s notion of 
artistic intuition is discussed in Creative 
Evolution (1907), but its roots are in the 
critique of the intellectual treatment of 
time found in his early book Time and 
Free Will (1889). According to Berg- 
son, intellectual time—the conception of 
time propagated within the natural 
sciences—-should not be confused with 
the time we experience directly in our 
daily lives. The time of science is a 
mathematical conception, symbolized as 
a unit of measure by our clocks and 
chronometers. In keeping with the quan- 
titative nature of such measuring instru- 
ments, scientific time is represented as 
an extended, homogeneous medium, 
composed of normative units (years, 


hours, seconds).”’ But these symbols or 
units distort rather than reflect our 
inner experience of time; they satisfy the 
impersonal, practical conception of time 
that regulates society, but are inade- 
quate as symbols of our individual, felt 
experience of time. 

Psychologically, the intellect can 
never comprehend movement or dura- 
tion because its spatial models treat 
movement as something complete; with 
regard to our own activity, we gain an 
intellectual perspective on it only in ret- 
rospect and, as such, any intellectual or 
logical cognition of an act is itself a 
product of that act.” This is because all 
action entails a process of externaliza- 
tion, in which duration, with its inter- 
penetrating moments, becomes spatial- 
ized into quantifiable instants each 
external to the next. For example, a line 
is a representation of a generative act, it 
is not the act itself.” 

Similarly, in Bergson’s schema there 
are other forms of self-representation 
that, owing to their spatialized proper- 
ties, fail to mirror our experience of 
inner duration, which Bergson identifies 
as cognition of the “profound self.” 
Words, for example, are spatial in orien- 
tation. Just as standardized mathemati- 
cal units of time constitute impersonal 
representations of our individual experi- 
ence of time, so words such as “love” or 
“hate” are impersonal labels applicable 
to everyone regardless of the individual 
character of our emotions. As imperson- 
alized representations of the self, words 
are convenient counters adapted to 
social discourse; yet from the standpoint 
of the personality experiencing the emo- 
tion, they are impoverished, generalized 
symbols.*' Yet the intellect is a faculty 
adapted to social life, and most of our 
activities are “intellectual” rather than 
deeply expressive of our character. Only 
the artist is able to transcend social 
conventions and give form to individual 
thoughts and feelings in all their 
freshness.” 

Bergson’s critique of scientific and 
socially conventional modes of self- 
representation as unable to signify the 
personality corresponds to the Cubists’ 
rejection of science and society in an 
attempt to capture the whole self in a 
work of art. Moreover, both Bergson 
and the Cubists define this inner self as 
existing in heterogeneous time, which 
cannot be represented with ‘“‘quantita- 
tive” signs. And for Bergson it is the 
artist who transcends social conventions 
and obtains a direct cognition of his or 
her durational being. 


H ow then do we grasp, let alone 
express, this profound self? We 
must begin by recognizing that the intel- 


lect and its signs do not reflect the true 
nature of our inner being. Logic distorts 
the self; mechanistic or deterministic 
interpretations of durational experience 
are the products of such distortion.” 
And such interpretations fail to recog- 
nize the freedom inherent in any act that 
is a product of the profound self: if “we 
penetrate into the depths of the orga- 
nized and living intelligence, we shall 
witness the joining together or rather 
the blending of many ideas which, when 
once dissociated, seem to exclude one 
another as logically contradictory 
terms.” Thus the novelist, by “tearing 
aside the cleverly woven curtain of our 
conventional ego, shows us under this 
appearance of logic a fundamental 
absurdity.”’?° 

The free act, as a reflection of the 
profound self, is at the same time both 
conscious and deeply imbued with feel- 
ing. Expressive of the whole personality, 
it is what Bergson ultimately defined as 
an intuitive or artistic act.™® In order to 
act artistically, the Bergsonian artist 
must first take up a sympathetic atti- 
tude with regard to his or her own being. 
Since intellectual modes of thinking and 
their signs afford only a superficial 
image of the self, they must be 
rejected—transcended—in favor of an 
empathetic but conscious relation to 
one’s inner self. This act of sympathy 
demands a great deal of effort, for to 
empathize consciously with something is 
to go against the intellectual habits that 
normally dominate consciousness.” By 
transcending the intellect’s passive, 
fragmentary view of the self, one experi- 
ences the self in the process of self- 
creating, that is, free activity.’ This 
deep self is organic in nature, since it is 
filled with interpenetrating thoughts 
and feelings. Thus “ideas which we 
receive ready-made” will remain exter- 
nal to the profound self, and “float on 
the surface” of the mind “like dead 
leaves of the water of a pond.” Fur- 
thermore, “As the self thus refracted, 
and thereby broken to pieces, is much 
better adapted to the requirements of 
social life in general and language in 
particular, consciousness prefers it, and 
gradually loses sight of the fundamental 
self.” This social or predetermined 
self is antithetical to the artistic 
temperament. 

“The artist,” therefore, “aims at giv- 
ing us a share in this emotion, so rich, so 
personal, so novel, and at enabling us to 
experience what he cannot make us 
understand.’' But no sign in and of 
itself can fully represent the artist’s 
internal intuition, nor can it represent 
this immediate experience to others. The 
artist can only suggest intuition through 
the medium of an art work, not repre- 
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sent it. What then are the structural 
principles operative in an art work that 
enable such suggestion to take place? 
And finally, how can such precepts be 
related to Du Cubisme? 


o begin with, for both Bergson and 

the Puteaux Cubists, a work of art 
is a projection of our conscious reaction 
to deep-seated feelings. Bergson distin- 
guishes the felt or intuitive act from a 
“scientific” or nonemotive activity. 
Only the former is able to express the 
whole self, which is by definition both 
conscious and alogical. The Cubists 
echo Bergson when they declare their 
desire to give “instinct” to their “plastic 
consciousness.” The scientific tempera- 
ment cedes to the artistic state of mind, 
and measurement is no longer the guid- 
ing principle behind the spatial organi- 
zation of a canvas. Instead, rekations 
between objects are established qualita- 
tively, that is, after the dictates o° feel- 
ing.” Linear perspective, being a mathe- 
matical system of representation. is to 
be avoided. 

Yet the conception of “qualitative” 
space outlined in Du Cubisme appears 
at first glance to depart from Bergson, 
who is commonly held to have drawn a 
sharp distinction between quantitative 
space and qualitative time, with noroom 
for intermediary conceptions.” If space 
is intrinsically quantifiable, then the 
term “qualitative” can only be applied 
to psychological time, and no spatial 
medium can reflect the mixture of feel- 
ing and thought in our psycholegical 
duration. Space, therefore, must be an 
intellectual and impersonal medium. 
Acknowledging this apparent diver- 
gence, Christopher Gray declared that 
Gleizes and Metzinger failed “to realize 
that the problem of giving experierce to 
their sense of dynamism is not a prcblem 
to be solved in terms of symbols for 
space.” Dynamism, said Gray, “is a 
problem that can only be solved by the 
development of symbols for change, 
which has as its roots the concerts of 
time and duration which are such a 
fundamental part of the philosophy of 
Bergson.” 

But Bergson actually did envisage an 
intermediary state of mind in which 
space is felt, rather than conceptualized 
rationally. In Time and Free Wid, he 
wrote of an experience of spatial “exten- 
sity” quite apart from an appreheasion 
of quantitative properties. “We must,” 
he said, “distinguish between perceotion 


of extensity and the conception of 


space.” For instance. it is arguable “that 
space is not so homogeneous for the 
animal as for us, and that deterraina- 
tions of space or directions do not 
assume for it a purely geometrical 
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form.” By experiencing space in a per- 
ceptual rather than conceptual manner, 
animals are able to grasp “extensity” 
directly as a feeling, say, of direction.“ 
There is no intellectual process inter- 
posed between extensity and feeling that 
actively distorts both with its geomet- 
rical schemas. 

Unfortunately, evolution has exag- 
gerated man’s intellectual capacities to 
the point where consciousness is perme- 
ated by the tendency to geometrize.” 
And it is in this context that the artist, as 
one who recovers felt experience, may 
also apprehend the qualitative proper- 
ties of space. In Du Cubisme Gleizes 
and Metzinger claim to render pictorial 
space qualitatively precisely because 
“all plastic qualities guarantee a built-in 
emotion,” that is, they circumnavigate 
the intellect.” Thus extensity is no 
longer treated quantitatively, and 
Gleizes and Metzinger establish a 
method of structuring their images in 
keeping with the Bergsonian paradigm. 


G iven this paradigm one must now 
ask how the painted medium 
induces a state of immediacy or intui- 
tion in the beholder. For this is what is 
implied by the definition in Du Cubisme 
of pictorial space as a “sensitive passage 
between two subjective spaces.”** Cub- 
ist space puts the beholder in immediate 
contact with the artist’s personality, 
because “this plane reflects the person- 
ality back upon the understanding of the 
spectator.”® To maintain fidelity to the 
self, spatial scale is related to feeling, 
but we are now told that such adjust- 
ments somehow influence the beholder’s 
cognitive reaction to a work. How then 
does the pictorial medium act on the 
beholder, to assist him or her in experi- 
encing it from the artist’s point of view? 
How does the beholder gain an intuition 
of the artist’s state of mind through a 
mode of self-representation? 

Bergson regarded all forms of repre- 
sentation as distorted refractions of a 
profound, ineffable self. Thus any form 
of signification can be only an indirect 
conduit to the artist’s fundamental self, 
and all expressive mediums can only 
“suggest” an intuition, which is inex- 
pressible.© Likewise, since expression is 
itself a process of externalization, an 
original intuition may become intellec- 
tualized. We may choose to translate 
our intuition into a painted image, but 
the very act of doing so leads to the 
quelling of inner emotion. If an artist 
goes so far as to structure an image 
analytically, even the capacity for sug- 
gestion will be annulled. The beholder in 
turn will have no access to an artist’s 
intuition because an analytically struc- 
tured canvas deadens any emotional 


response. In effeet, the painting is no 
longer a sensitive passage between two 
subjective spaces; it is a barrier to inter- 
subjectivity. As Bergson stated, “from 
intuition one can pass on to analysis, but 
not from analysis to intuition.”*' If an 
intuition is to be suggested, the work of 
art itself must induce an alogical state of 
mind in the beholder. 

Bergson addressed this issue by devel- 
oping a theory that closely approximates 
the Cubist notions of simultaneity. The 
origin of this theory lies in his analysis of 
the perceptual image. Previously I men- 
tioned Bergson’s distinction between the 
perception of qualitative extensity and 
the conceptualization of space; I now 
wish to emphasize the relation he drew 
between pure perception and an imme- 
diate grasp of inner duration. Our psy- 
chological duration, Bergson stated, is 
made up of unstable, fluctuant sensa- 
tions, which constitute our felt impres- 
sions of the world. Through socializa- 
tion, however, we affix labels or “words” 
to these immediate impressions. The 
word that “stores up the stable, common 
and consequently impersonal element in 
the impressions of mankind ... over- 
whelms or at least covers over the deli- 
cate and fugitive impressions of our 
individual consciousness.”*? To name 
something is to conceptualize experi- 
ence, and lose sight of the deep-felt 
impression that sensations would other- 
wise evoke in our innermost being. 

Thus the image. as a form of repre- 
sentation, is more conducive to self- 
expression than the written word, and, 
by implication, painting is superior to 
poetry as an art form. If the poet is to 
express a felt intuition through lan- 
guage, he or she must conceptualize 
images before arriving at a pattern of 
speech; “The poet is he with whom 
feelings develop into images, and the 
images themselves into words.”*? As 
readers we convert these words back 
into images, and “seeing these images 
pass before our eyes we in our turn 
experience the feeling which was, so to 
speak, their emotional equivalent.”** 
But our translation of words into 
images, and images into an original 
artistic intuition, can occur only if such 
verbal imagery provokes an alogica] and 
dynamic state in the reader’s mind. In 
his resolution of this problem, Bergson 
developed a literary technique, which 
Tancréde de Visan would later refer to 
as the doctrine of “successive or accu- 
mulated images.”* This theory, first 
discussed by Bergsen in the “Introduc- 
tion to Metaphysics” reads: 


To him who is not capable of giv- 
ing himself the intuition of the 
duration constitutive of his being, 
nothing will ever give it, neither 


concepts, nor images. In this 
regard the philosopher’s sole aim 
should be to start up a certain 
effort which utilitarian habits of 
mind tenc, in most men, to dis- 
courage. Now the image has at 
least the advantage of keeping us 
in the concrete. No image will 
replace the intuition of the dura- 
tion, but many different images, 
taken from quite different orders 
of things, will be able, through the 
convergence of their action, to 
direct consciousness to the precise 
point where there is a certain intu- 
ition to seize on. By choosing 
images as dissimilar as possible, 
any one of them will be prevented 
from usurping the place of the 
intuition it is instructed to call 
forth. . . . By seeing that in spite of 
their differences in aspect they all 
demand of the mind the same kind 

of attention and, as it were, the 

same degree of tension, one will 

gradually accustom consciousness 

to a particular and definitely 

determined disposition, precisely 

the one it will have to adapt to... 

to produce the desired effort and, 

by itself, arrive at the intuition.” 
The importance of this section for our 
understanding of simultaneity cannot be 
overestimated. Bergson begins the pas- 
sage by acknowledging that most of us 
cannot intuitively discern our profound 
self-—our consciousness is dominated by 
the intellect’s “utilitarian habits of 
mind.”*’ Words are well adapted to 
these intellectural habits, but images are 
closer to our immediate, or “concrete,” 
experience. Thus the image, as a literary 
tool, can draw us towards apprehension 
of the inner self, for which it is the 
emotional equivalent. “No image will 
replace the intuition of duration,” but 
these same images “can direct con- 
sciousness to a precise point where there 
is a certain intuition to seize on.” 

To guide consciousness, the writer 
selects images that are as “similar as 
possible”; they must bear no Jogical 
relation to each other. In this way the 
mind can be drawn into a particular 
alogical disposition described as a kind 
of attention or degree of tension signaled 
by the emerging interrelation we posit to 
connect these images. In grasping their 
interrelation “in spite of their differ- 
ences,” our mind has moved from an 
extensive or intellectual state to an 
intensive or intuitive one. Thus we arrive 
at the state of attentive tension that 
characterized the original intuition un- 
derlying the images. Through the sug- 
gestive mechanism of these images the 
writer has put us in the mental disposi- 
tion we have come to define as intuition. 





Fig. 2 Eugéne Carriére, Portrait of 
Elise, 1901-2, oil on canvas. Collection 
unknown. 





Moreover, since we ourselves produced 
the effort needed to transcend the intel- 
lect, our apprehension of a writer’s intui- 
tion is itself an intuitive act that involves 
our whole being. The philosophical text, 
as the product of an intuitive insight, 
persuades the reader to instigate 
another creative act in kind, and these 
two intuitions commingle in the condi- 
tion of intersubjectivity. Paradoxically, 
the reader must arrive at an internal 
intuition before being able to grasp 
immediately the philosopher’s profound 
intentions. 

This passage is devoted to philosophi- 
cal intuition, but elsewhere Bergson 
employs a similar psychological model 
in a discussion of the Mona Lisa.” Here 
the intuition to be apprehended takes 
the form of Lenoardo’s experience of his 
model, and the mechanism of suggestion 
is found in the arabesque distribution of 
lines on a canvas, which lead us “toward 
a virtual center located behind the 
image.’ The beholder will seek behind 
the lines “the movement the eye does not 
see, behind the movement itself some- 
thing even more secret, the original 
intention, the fundamental aspiration of 
the person: a simple thought equivalent 
to all the indefinite richness of form and 
colour.” 

Both the writer’s image and the art- 
ist’s line can provoke an intuition—the 
image, because of its alogical relation to 
other images, and the line, because of its 
rhythmic effect on the beholder’s sub- 
conscious.®' In both cases these mecha- 
nisms suggest rather than represent 
intuition——they evoke a virtual center of 
convergence where the mind perceives a 
purely mental unity. Their means may 
differ, but the end sought by philosopher 
and artist is virtually synonymous. 


I t is my opinion that the Cubist aes- 
thetic of Gleizes and Metzinger was 
informed by Bergson’s methods for 
evoking intuitive states. These had 
already been outlined by Tancréde de 
Visan in a 1910 article on Bergson, 
which quoted in their entirety passages I 
have cited.” For Visan, Bergson’s pro- 
nouncements on artistic intuition find 
their parallel in the dissolving arabesque 
lines of a Carriére (Fig. 2), while the 
method of accumulated images is cap- 
tured in the poetry of the Symbolist 
Maurice Maeterlinck. Maeterlinck, we 
are told, “accumulates disparate 
images, turning an original impression 
over and over, a clever play of combined 
analogies, despite an apparent discord, 
with a mind to grasping this impression 
in its total complexity.” 

By 1912, Gleizes and Metzinger were 
conversant enough in such Bergsonian 
theory to incorporate a conception of 
viewer intuition into Du Cubisme. Hav- 
ing determined that portions of the can- 
vas should be set in irregular relation to 
one another to ensure that the whole 
remain immeasurable and qualitative, 
they go on to conclude: “in order that 
the spectator, ready to establish unity 
himself, may:apprehend all the elements 
in the order assigned to them by creative 
intuition, the properties of each portion 
must be left independent, and the plastic 
continuity must be broken up into a 
thousand surprises of light and shade.” 
Thus the Cubist breaks up the canvas’s 
unity in such a way as to allow the 
spectator’s own “creative intuition” to 
“establish unity,” and so discover the 
painter’s integral and intuitive con- 
ception. The organic, unified element of 
the canvas is ascertained through a men- 
tal process wherein the beholder is led 
“little by little toward the imaginative 
depths where burns the light of organi- 
zation.”® Unity resides not in the work 
of art but in the mind of the beholder. 

To provoke an intuitive response, the 
plastic elements of the canvas must first 
arouse the viewer’s emotions. “The 
diversity of relations of line to line must 
be indefinite; on this condition it incor- 
porates quality, the immeasurable sum 
of the affinities perceived between that 
which we discern and that which 
already existed within us;-on this condi- 
tion a work of art moves us.” The 
qualitative organization of the canvas 
not only reflects the artist’s pesonality 
but triggers an internal emotive re- 
sponse in the viewer. Similarly, to cap- 
ture an intuitive rather than analytical 
sensation of “fullness” the Cubists use 
Cézanne’s technique of passage to evoke 
an apprehension of “the dynamism of 
form.”® “Between sculpturally bold 
reliefs, let us throw slender shafts which 
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Museum des 20. Jahrhunderts. 





Fig. 3 Albert Gleizes, Bridges of Paris, 1912, oil on canvas, 2234 x 2814”. Vienna, 





do not define, but which suggest. Cer- 
tain forms must remain implicit, so that 
the mind of the spectator is the chosen 
place of their concrete birth.” 

The dynamism of form is thus 
directly related to the beholder’s psy- 
chological reaction to a given work. This 
reaction, following the tenets of Du 
Cubisme, leads us to see dynamic form 
as an expression of the profound self. By 
connecting terms such as quality and 
heterogeneity to the division of the can- 
vas into unmeasurable rhythmic pat- 
terns, we discern the nonquantifiable 
and thus dynamic quality of volumetric 
space. Furthermore, the two words “‘dy- 
namism” and “form” exemplify a Berg- 
sonian combination of images that logic 
or common sense would declare mu- 
tually exclusive.” Dynamism calls to 
mind movement, yet form evokes the 
image of stasis, and dynamism of form, 
the image of an unchanging object mov- 
ing through space. In Du Cubisme, how- 
ever, dynamic form constitutes a Cézan- 
nean type of spatial extensity unrelated 
to the division of space into bounded 
objects. Gleizes’s Bridges of Paris (Fig. 
3), which was illustrated in Du 
Cubisme, embodies this type of amor- 
phous space. In the painting, a multi- 
plicity of views are transversed by trans- 
parent shards that both overlay and 
interconnect the underlying imagery. 
Objects portrayed (for instance, the two 
houses in the bottom left) frequently 
dissolve into abstract planes, causing 
our attention to fluctuate from the dis- 
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cernment of representational content to 
nonrepresentational volume. It is the 
rhythmic interrelation of such volumes 
that instigates our intuitive apprehen- 
sion of the painting’s organizational 
matrix. 

As for the imagery couched in this 
qualitative space, according to Gleizes 
and Metzinger, it should be as disparate 
as possible, “with a view to a qualitative 
possession of the world”: 


Without using any allegorical or 
symbolic literary artifice, but with 
only inflections of lines and colors, 
a painter can show in the same 
picture both a Chinese and a 
French city, together with the 
mountains, oceans, flora and fau- 
na, peoples with their histories and 
desires, everything which in exte- 
rior reality separates them. Dis- 
tance or time, concrete thing or 
pure conception, nothing refuses 
to be said in the painter’s 
tongue.” 


Cubist imagery is not derived solely 
from observation of the exterior world; it 
emerges out of the durational flux of 
consciousness. The selection of such 
imagery is governed by subjective crite- 
ria such as “taste” and “sensitivity,” 
both of which are subordinate to will, for 
artistic will alone can “develop taste 
along a plane parallel to that of the con- 
sciousness.” Creative intuition, as has 
been noted, entails a willed effort to 
transcend logical patterns of thought; 


these disparate images, whose interrela- 
tion is determined subjectively, echo 
that transcendence. 


T he Cubist conception of pictorial 
simultaneity may have its roots in 
Futurist theory as well as in Visan’s 
Bergsonian criticism. If the Cubists 
sought a pictorial precedent for such 
imagery, they had only to consult Gino 
Severini’s Travel Memories (Fig. 4). By 
his own acknowledgment, Severini 
painted this image in response to his 
reading of Bergson’s “Introduction to 
Metaphysics,” and as a member of Paul 
Fort’s Vers et Prose circle, he was prob- 
ably familiar with Visan as well.” For 
this painting, Severini selected a vast 
array of memory inages related to travel 
and distributed them around a central 
image of a well, taken from his home 
town.” In Bergsonian and Cubist terms, 
the work is a paradigmatic example of 
simultaneity: the scale of these images 
defies “perspectival” logic, they are dis- 
parate, yet bear a thematic relation to 
one another, and their radial arrange- 
ment suggests the idea of “conver- 
gence.” 

To arrive at his conception, Severini 
had an intuition of the idea of travel, and 
since Bergson equated consciousness 
with memory, his internal meditation on 
the theme resulted in the welling up of 
an array of remembered images, bear- 
ing a synthetic relation to the intuition 
of travel. 

Cubist works such as Delaunay’s E/f- 
fel Tower (Fig. 5) also combine dispa- 
rate memory images in the depiction of 
a single theme, and thus also have a 
Bergsonian and unanimist genealogy.” 
Aside from entering into intuitive rela- 
tion to the self, a unanimist’s primary 
goal is to enter into intuitive correspon- 
dence with others.” In fact, by organiz- 
ing their canvases in such a way as to 
provoke an intuition in the beholder’s 
mind, the Puteaux Cubists probably 
hoped to give the public some means of 
entering into La Vie Unanime. Thus the 
Cubists developed the artistic means of 
achieving Romains’s political ends, 
since the latter used his intuitive insights 
to exalt the notion of collective con- 
sciousness. A poem such as Romains’s 
Intuitions is a utopian ode to the possi- 
bility of collective consciousness, and 
with it, collective fraternity. 

The earliest examples of unanimist- 
informed Cubist criticism are datable to 
about 1910, with Metzinger’s interpre- 
tation of Delaunay’s Tower paintings.” 
In a year that witnessed Romains’s 
declaration that Bergsonism could be 
the predominant philosophy of the peri- 
od, Metzinger describes Delaunay’s Eif- 
fel Tower image as an intuitive amal- 
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gam of the public’s thoughts about this 
icon of modernism: “Intuitive, Delaunay 
has defined intuition as the brusque 
deflagration of all the reasonings accu- 
mulated each day.” Like Severini, 
Delaunay is known to have painted the 
work from memory, but in this case the 
memory images themselves are pur- 
portedly collective and therefore unan- 
imist in nature.” 


n contrast to Jacques Emile 

Blanche’s observation quoted at the 
beginning of this article, Bergson’s the- 
ory of art, including his interpretation of 
the Mona Lisa, was integral to the 
Cubist aesthetic of Gleizes and Metzin- 
ger by 1912. This is an important point, 
because some Cubist scholars such as 
George Beck and Mark Roskill have 
dismissed Bergson’s aesthetic as super- 
fluous to the Cubist project.” Yet if 
Gleizes, Metzinger, and their Puteaux 
colleagues were attempting to win over 
Bergson in 1912, it would only make 
sense that they would acquaint them- 
selves with the philosopher’s aesthetic 
theories. 

Indeed, such cognizance extended 
beyond pictorial theory as such to 
encompass a literary theory that Visan 
had incorporated into a notion of simul- 
taneity. Visan’s Abbaye de Créteil con- 
tacts within the Vers et Prose group 
made him the ideal spokesperson for 
Bergsonism within both Cubist and 
Futurist circles. What I wish to 
emphasize here--and Marinetti’s own- 
ership of Visan’s Paysages Introspectifs 
(1904) underscores the point®’—is that 
the Cubists’ and Futurists’ shared ge- 





Fig. 4 Gino Severini, Travel Memories, 1911, oil on canvas. Collection unknown. 


nealogy included a literary interpreta- 
tion of Bergson closely allied to the idea 
of simultaneity. 

Our ideas on what “simultaneity” 
entailed have also taken on greater com- 
plexity. On the whole, scholars have 
tended to follow the example of Christo- 
pher Gray, who connected simultaneity 
to the cinematographic conglomeration 
of images Bergson associated with our 
intellectual perception of an object.” 
Gray also regarded the Cubist correla- 
tion of dynamism with form as problem- 
atic, because, in his view, Bergson drew 
a radical distinction between space and 
time. But it is precisely this association 
of dynamism with form which consti- 
tutes an intuitive and Bergsonian 
conception of simultaneity. 

Although Gray’s correlation of dura- 
tion with the portrayal of successive 
views of an object surely had currency in 
Cubist criticism in 1911, by 1912 it 
was embedded in an interpretation of 
how pictorial structure should reflect an 
intuitive grasp of the self. In Du 
Cubisme the combination of such views 
is part of a mode of self-representation 
rather than a means of representing an 
autonomous object. Scholars who inter- 
pret such multiple views as entailing a 
Kantian desire to represent the thing- 
in-itself, misinterpret the Cubist notion 
of immediacy. They shift our focus from 
statements on the assimilation of objects 
into perceptual duration to a concern 
with the portrayal of objects as objects, 
quite apart from the Cubist dialogue on 
consciousness.’ In fact, the Cubists 


rejected single-vanishing-point perspec- 
tive in order to develop an intuitive 
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Fig. 5 Robert Delaunay, Eiffel Tower, 
1910, oil on canvas. Destroyed. 








rather than intellectual means of repre- 
senting the self. It is the self they will 
grasp absolutely, not an object in space. 

What holds true for the artist’s self- 
image is also pertinent to the beholder’s 
durational experience of simultaneity. 
And again, Bergsonism is confused with 
Kantian theory. For example, Edward 
Fry interprets Roger Allard’s 1910 ref- 
erence to the Cubist portrayal of multi- 
ple viewpoints as suggesting that “the 
viewer can reconstitute the fragmented 
elements in the painting and thus arrive 
at a full comprehension of the original 
object.”" He then associates this idea of 
“mental unity” with the Kantian notion 
of synthesis as well as with Kahnweiler’s 
theories.** But the connections that link 
Cubism’s “discursive” imagery, dy- 
namic form, and the alogical means of 
provoking an intuition in the beholder’s 
mind establish an alternative means of 
arriving at “mental unity.” The “thing” 
to be grasped is not an object, but a state 
of mind. 

The development of this theory had 
profound consequences within the 
avant-garde: the Futurist desire to place 
the spectator in the center of the picture 
and Malevich’s creation of an alogistic 
aesthetic can be interrelated on the basis 
of these premises.” I would agree with 
John Nash that the primary concern of 
Du Cubisme is with the distinctive psy- 
chological makeup of the artist;** but I 
would temper his strict association of 
Gleizes and Metzinger’s statements 
concerning artistic will with a Nietz- 
schean notion of the will to power. 
Although the Nietzschean outlook is 
compatible with the model of perceptual 
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conventionalism Gleizes and Metzinger 
adopted from Poincaré, it cannot 
account for the discussion in Du 
Cubisme of the artistic means of individ- 
ual expression. Given Gleizes and Met- 
zinger’s subtle adaptation of Bergson’s 
conception of how the artist willfully 
transcends the intellect to attain access 
to the alogical, deep self, we must ques- 
tion Nash’s supposition that references 
to will and taste in that text are invari- 
ably Nietzschean in import. 

This version cf Bergsonism also 
offered an alternative to a Nietzschean 
form of individualism, inasmuch as it 
gave the artist a social mandate, that of 
converting the beholder into a creative 
individual. Thus the Bergsonian notion 
of simultaneity presented in Du Cu- 
bisme is yet another manifestation of the 
utopian aspirations that pervade the 
early modernist conception of the art- 
ist’s role in society. 


Notes 

This paper is dedicated to Rosemarie Bergman, 
upon her retirement, and to the memory of the late 
Winthrop Judkins. I should like to thank Matthew 
Affron, Elisabeth Fraser, Patricia Leighten, Rich- 
ard Shiff, and Votjech Jirat-Wasiutynski for criti- 
cal reading. My conversations with Linda Hender- 
son were particularly helpful in enriching my 
understanding of Du Cubisme. 
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What the Papers Say: 


Politics and Ideology 


Collages of 1912 


By David Cottington 


in Picasso’s 





he move Picasso made in 1912 
away from the austerity of her- 
metic Cubism and towards è more 
explicit acknowledgment of life outside 
the studio has been carefully charted in 
histories of Cubism. Most recently 
Pierre Daix noted his change of compan- 
ion, Eva for Fernande, and of bocality, 
the café terraces of Montparnasse for 
the village bohemia of Montmartre, as 
contributory factors in the development 
of an art of everyday life whose iconog- 
raphy was that of the café table.! 
Shortly after moving to his new studio 
on the Boulevard Raspail in October, 
Picasso began to explore the pictorial 
possibilities of papiers collés in a series 
of small charcoal drawings on paper 
that addressed subjects of everyday city 
life with a new freshness, making deft 
and lighthearted use of newspapers, 
food and drink labels, and sheet music. 
It is now more than twenty years since 
Robert Rosenblum first suggested that 
readings of these works other than the 
conventional purely formalistic ones 
were possible; readings that acknowl- 
edged the subject matter contained in 
the fragments of collaged material and 
that turned on the confrontation 
between visual and verbal signifiers. 
Rosenblum’s main points were three: 
first, that close inspection showed it to 
be inconceivable that Picasso was not in 
these papiers collés making direct and 
repeated use of the subject matter of the 
fragments; second, that he was hugely 
enjoying the potential he had discovered 
for visual and verbal puns of a kind 
Rosenblum found comparable to the 
writing of Joyce; third, that these works 
“establish[ed] with startling vividness, 
Cubism’s connections with the new 
imagery of the modern world,” that 
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in this light, the cubist sensibility 
to the kaleidoscopic assault of 
words and advertising images to 
be found in the most commonplace 
urban situations represents the 
first full scale absorption into high 
art of the typographical environ- 
ment of our century.’ 


Rosenblum’s suggestions opened up a 
field of inquiry that was subsequently 
cultivated assiduously by others; with 
two exceptions, until very recently this 
work has elaborated his ideas but not 
advanced from or reflected upon them. 
The exceptions—Francoise Will-Levail- 
lant in 1976 and Rosalind Krauss in 
1981—both offered semiological read- 
ings of collage that did so significantly, 
and that in the latter case served as the 
vehicle for a critique of the very prem- 
ises of Rosenblum’s approach} 

Despite these developments all of the 
contributors have shared the fundamen- 
tal, familiar, and profoundly question- 
able modernist assumption of the auton- 
omy of Picasso’s art practice. From the 
Structuralism of Krauss’s semiotics to 
the subjectivism of Rosenblum’s pun- 
stery this practice is regarded as existing 
independently of Picasso’s social experi- 
ence; whether, as in the former, the 
product of a linguistic system or, as in 
the latter, the expression of Picasso’s 
sensibility, the papiers collés and their 
origination are severed from any social 
context. For Rosenblum indeed they are 
self-evidently and unproblematically 
“high art.” Yet the notion of high art is 
not a given, immutable one; it is a social 
construct, and the practices that are 
understood to be framed by it are social 
practices, however individual they may 
be. Much recent art-historical work on 


the modern and other periods has, of 
course, made this point repeatedly, and 
developed its complex implications. Not 
for Cubism, however, until recently; and 
thus the appearance in the last two or 
three years of studies of aspects of 
Cubism that explore contextual issues is 
welcome. Of these, Patricia Leighten’s 
article of December 1985 on Picasso’s 
collages of 1912-13 has been perhaps 
the most interesting so far in its empha- 
sis on the relevance of political events 
and ideologies to Picasso’s art practice 
and its attempt at a political reading of 
these works in particular. Marshaling 
evidence of the artist’s youthful immer- 
sion in Barcelona anarchism of the 
1890s, Leighten argued that the collages 
represent a commitment to antimilitar- 
ism on Picasso’s part, consistent not only 
with that early experience but also with 
the—in anarchist terms—implicitly so- 
cial radicalism of the Cubist project 
itself.* 

Such an insistence on the relevance 
for Picasso of the world beyond his own 
social milieu is itself valuable, and 
Leighten’s article is in specific respects 
illuminating and informative, first in its 
tracing of Picasso’s affiliations and alle- 
giances within the anarcho-symbolist 
movement, and second (and particu- 
larly) in its demonstration that the pre- 
ponderance of Balkan War dispatches in 
the artist’s papiers collés was almost 
certainly not coincidental. Of the fifty- 
two works of 1912 and 1913 that contain 
newspaper text, at least half deal with 
the Balkan Wars then taking place and 
the economical and political state of 
Europe, and most of these were pro- 
duced in the autumn and winter of 1912: 
in other words, the majority of those 
papiers collés that were the result of 


Picasso’s first experimentation with the 
technique featured this subject.’ It 
would appear, further, that these cut- 
tings were carefully selected by Picasso, 
cut and positioned with a concern for 
their specific subject matter. What can- 
not be deduced from these facts alone, 
however, is the nature of his interest in 
such dispatches and their identifiable 
subject. How do these cuttings signify in 
each work as a whole? And how might 
they have done for Picasso in 1912? If 
we are to answer these questions we 
must first ask other ones that address 
the wider contexts within which not only 
Picasso’s practice but his cultural milieu 
were situated. How did this milieu relate 
to the Parisian avant-garde? And that 
avant-garde to the social formation as a 
whole? By what criteria was the former 
distinct? What discourse(s) prevailed in 
it? And how did these relate to Picasso’s 
Cubism? 

What lies behind such questions is the 
recognition that what really matters is 
the kind of contextualization that is 
offered. In the past decade, Cubist stud- 
ies have been considerably enriched by 
the examination of the influence on 
Cubism of, inter alia, the philosophy of 
Bergson, neo-Symbolist poetics, Futur- 
ism, and simultaneity. Crucially, how- 
ever, what is yet lacking is any thorough 
account of what might be called the 
middle terms in the equations thus 
drawn between aspects of Cubism and 
the leading intellectual currents of the 
time: those material factors of discourse, 
ideology, relations of production within 
and through which, in the historical 
conjuncture of the prewar decade, 
Cubism was constituted. The following 
is an attempt to adumbrate such an 
account, and to indicate how it might be 
brought to bear on Picasso’s experimen- 
tation with collage. It suggests not only 
a reading of the 1912-13 work by 
Picasso that departs in crucial respects 
from that of Leighten but also some 
conclusions of a broader kind regarding 
Picasso in 1912 and, beyond this, the 
nature of the “relative autonomy” of 
Cubism in general. 


A s Antonio Gramsci wrote, national- 
ism is the popular religion of mod- 
ern societies, “the particular form in 
which the hegemonic ethico-political 
element presents itself in the life of the 
state and the country.” As such, it was 
the ideological terrain over which the 
struggle between rival hegemonic ele- 
ments in the pre-World War I decade in 
France was conducted.’ On the as- 
cendant since the first Moroccan crisis 
of 1905, nationalism’s status as popular 
religion was unequivocally established 
by the reprise of that diplomatic inci- 


dent, which occurred in 1911. With cer- 
tain significant exceptions, a patriotic 
fever dominated, from the end of 1911, 
every aspect of public life in France. The 
Paris correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph noted this development; in March 
1912, describing the spring review of the 
Paris garrison reservists, an annual 
affair usually ignored by the city’s in- 
habitants, he declared: 


The most remarkable demonstra- 
tion of patriotism I ever remember 
having seen here was made today. 
For a couple of hours this evening 
I have been hearing at frequent 
intervals the tramp of boots, the 
crashing and rolling of regimental 
bands, and roars of cheers along 
the boulevards beneath my win- 
dows.... I repeat that I have 
never seen such a demonstration of 
military patriotism in Paris before. 
The change in the French national 
temper is one of the most remark- 
able events in Europe today.* 


French society was not monolithic, how- 
ever, and the popular religion of belli- 
cose nationalism did not penetrate all 
sectors of it evenly in the prewar decade. 
On the one hand, there existed rival 
notions of it; on the other, there were 
social milieux in which it met with little 
sympathy. Among the politically orga- 
nized working class in particular, anti- 
militarist feeling was profound until the 
very last days of peace; this was 
reflected first in the 1914 parliamentary 
election successes of the SFIO (Section 
Francaise de l’Internationale Ouvrier) 
socialists, whose campaign centered ona 
rejection of the extension of military 
service, and second, and more consis- 
tently, within the syndicalist movement, 
where patriotism was rejected as a prop- 
erty and a weapon of the bourgeoisie, 
and the argument that the proletariat 
has no country was repeatedly made in 
the pages of La Guerre Sociale.’ Within 
the Parisian aesthetic avant-garde also 
there were milieux that, until 1913 at 
least, shared little of the prevailing sen- 
timent of nationalism; unlike the social- 
ists and syndicalists, however, it was 
here rejected not for consciously politi- 
cal reasons but as part of a withdrawal 
from political engagement that had 
begun about 1906, in favor of a commit- 
ment to aestheticism, a belief in the 
superior truth of art. 

In 1905-6 there began a shift to the 
right in the political temper of France of 
such fundamental importance for the 
cultural as well as the political life of the 
nation that it has been seen as a histori- 
cal watershed.'® Taking the form both of 
realignments of parliamentary forces 
and of a change of public mood 


expressed by support for authoritarian 
government and the growth of right- 
wing groups such as Action francaise, it 
was precipitated partly by the first Mo- 
roccan crisis of 1905, partly—and more 
fundamentally——-by the collapse in the 
same year of the parliamentary alliance 
of the Bloc des Gauches, and the con- 
comitant growth of syndicalist auton- 
omism. There had been, before 1905, a 
decade of collaboration between the 
working class and the liberal bourgeoi- 
sie, expressed in narrowly political terms 
by a rapprochement between syndical- 
ism and parliamentary socialism and 
(from 1899) between the latter and the 
Radicals, and in broader terms in move- 
ments such as the universités populaires 
and the anticlerical youth leagues;'' it 
found its most resonant symbol in the 
Dreyfusard cause. 

After 1905, the syndicalist move- 
ment, disillusioned by the results of its 
collaboration with parliamentarism, 
reaffirmed its commitment to econo- 
mism (and to the general strike as the 
primary instrument of revolution) and 
its distrust of political parties. At the 
same time it made a significant break 
with anarchism.'* This came as a double 
blow to many liberal intellectuals, mem- 
bers of the literary and artistic avant- 
garde among them, for it at once 
sounded the death knell for the universi- 
tés populaires and other institutions of 
class collaboration (in which future 
members of the Cubist circle such as 
Gleizes, Léger, Mercereau, and Apolli- 
naire had participated), and brought to 
an end an era. of partnership—of sorts-— 
in anarcho-symbolism, between aes- 
thetic and political revolutionaries, 
when for many of the former the two 
terms could indeed be seen as synony- 
mous. As Camille Mauclair fondly 
remembered in a crucial article of 1905, 
a whole generation had fought for 
Impressionism, Symbolism, internation- 
alism, anarchism; “everyone threw him- 
self into public life.” 


A significant number of young aes- 
thetic radicals reciprocated by 
withdrawing from political engagement. 
The adoption of an attitude of artistic 
avant-gardism compensated for their 
disillusionment with attempts at class 
collaboration: their idealism, frustrated 
in the political world by the contradic- 
tions that it met there, was transferred 
to the aesthetic, where it could function 
free of constraint. 

The early career of Henri-Martin 
Barzun, whose magazine Poeme et 
Drame was a central point of reference 
for a section of the literary and artistic 
avant-garde in 1912-14, provides a good 
example of this transference, since he 
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was strategically positioned between the 
worlds of politics and literature in 1905— 
6. He was at that time private secretary 
to Joseph Paul-Boncour, a rising young 
Radical-Socialist député—thus com- 
mitted to the Bloc, and to the alliance 
between the liberal bourgeoisie and the 
working class. He also had literary 
ambitions, and planned in 1906 the 
foundation of a magazine that would 
carry the spirit of reform into the aes- 
thetic arena: the Revue rouge was to be 
“the organ of the young literature ... 
the refuge of independent criticism, the 
mainstay of a politics of reform.”'* 

With the collapse of the Bloc and the 
ending of the class alliance, however, 
Barzun’s optimism dimmed, and his 
attitude of late 1907, recorded in an 
article entitled “Le Rôle des Intellec- 
tuels,” was a different one.” Recalling 
with sadness the years of the Dreyfus 
Affair, the “years of heroism and faith,” 
of the union of “workers by hand and 
brain,” he acknowledged that these were 
over; justice had been done, laws had 
been changed, and these had “broken 
the valiant spirit that had uplifted this 
whole youthful generation. ... [C]ohe- 
sion and collective action, so slowly 
forged, no longer seemed to be useful.” 
Now syndicalist action had separated 
the intellectual and the worker, and “the 
class struggle, evidenced in two firsts of 
May and in twenty strikes, makes pow- 
erless and anguished spectators of all 
those who have no interests contingent 
on this conflict.” Worse, the new doctri- 
naire spirit was forcing participants into 
camps, suffocating individualism, and 
preventing “free spirits” from express- 
ing their views; as for those who 
remained above the conflict, “the total 
of their scattered works will still be 
powerless to revive the collective soul of 
this country.” 

Barzun’s response to his own progno- 
sis was to move away from any attempt 
at working with the organizations of the 
left, and to substitute aesthetic for polit- 
ical action; by 1912 he was articulating 
a full-fledged aestheticist avant-gard- 
ism. In the autumn of that year he 
founded Poème et Drame, whose stated 
aims, in comparison with those of the 
abortive attempt of 1906, indicate the 
extent of his conversion. The purpose of 
the magazine was to “federate intellec- 
tually all young creative élites of the 
entire world”;'* Barzun attacked “those 
‘revolutionaries,’ unfortunately misled 
into social utterances, who confuse aes- 
thetic inquiry with party politics, and 
practice a dilapidated art” and declared 
that “the only forward-moving creative 
force can spring from the poetic instinct 
alone, as the greatest masterpieces in all 
the arts testify.”"” 
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Avant-gardism and aestheticism 
were, of course, integral to the Symbol- 
ism of the 1880s and early 1890s, 
although it was predominantly an 
avant-gardism of art per se rather than 
of an élite within art. Reacting agains: 
the prevailing positivism that demoted 
art to the status of play, the Symbolists 
declared art to be, on the contrary, the 
only means to an understanding of real- 
ity. Reality was mysterious, not accessi- 
ble to reason, and lay behind the object 
of perception; it could be penetrated by 
the poet’s intuition and imagination, by 
the cultivation of his or her inner vision 
or genius. After about 1895 this intro- 
spective aesthetic, while still influentia! 
in certain respects, was displaced by 
movements that emphasized instead the 
attachment of the individual to a collec- 
tive order of some sort: romanism, led by 
Moréas, and naturism—the former 
looking back to classic art, and the latter 
wishing to bind poetry more closely to 
daily life. 

About 1905, however, there was a 
re-emergence of interest in Symbolism, 
and its aesthetic came back to center- 
stage. Naturism, fueled by the spirit of 
the Bloc, lost its momentum when that 
collapsed. Barzun claimed in his 1907 
article that its theorists had lost, in the 
conditions of renewed class struggle, 
that contact with “the crowds in the 
forum” which had been its mainstay. 
The emergence of the neo-Symbolist 
movement has been widely noted: Mar- 
cel Raymond, in his survey of French 
poetry from Baudelaire to Surrealism, 
isolated a Symbolist-oriented fantai- 
sisme as one of the main currents of the 
prewar period; Leroy Breunig, charting 
the chronology of Apollinaire’s Alcools, 
describes “a vigorous neosymbolist 
movement in Paris” in the years 1905-8; 
Michel Décaudin revealed the spread of 
the Symbolist aesthetic in the little 
reviews." Décaudin also noted that 
Mallarmé’s poetry was at this time once 
more the touchstone of much literary 
debate. In an influential article Gide 
(who was then asserting, in the Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, the autonomy of aes- 
thetics and deploring the sullying of art 
with politics) defended Mallarmé 
against claims that his work was sterile 
and élitist; this may be so, he argued, 
but it is also beautiful, and this alone is 
its justification.” 


he neo-Symbolist movement had a 

material basis in two reviews 
founded at this time. Vers et Prose, 
begun in the spring of 1905, quickly 
gained an importance only surpassed by 
that, after 1909, of the NRF, in attract- 
ing a large number of readers and a wide 
range of contributors; its Tuesday eve- 


nings at the Closerie des Lilas in Mont- 
parnasse were famous. Despite such 
breadth of appeal, the magazine had a 
definite orientation: towards the heroes 
of the generation of 1885 and at the 
same time towards those young poets 
who could be seen as inheritors of their 
Symbolist mantle. The second review, 
La Phalange, began in the summer of 
1906 and was even more narrowly 
oriented towards Symbolism; its editor, 
Jean Royére, was a Mallarmist, for 
whom poetry was an “experience of the 
Absolute, a discovery of the Idea, of the 
Eternal.” Décaudin describes La Pha- 
lange as the neo-Symbolist review par 
excellence. 

The editorial secretary of Vers et 
Prose was André Salmon, one of the 
most promising of the young poets sym- 
pathetic to Symbolism and a member of 
the Montmartre-based fantaisiste group 
of poets, whose unofficial leader, 
according to André Billy, was Apolli- 
naire. On the latter’s initiative, the fan- 
taisiste review, Le Festin d’Esope, was 
founded in 1903 and lasted for nine 
months. Billy described the poetry of the 
group as “made up of irony, insouciance, 
melancholy, offhandedness, of a certain 
manner of taking nothing as tragic”; it 
was “contrary to those tendencies ... 
which were serious, social, humani- 
tarian.” The fantaisiste morality was 
noctambulism and idleness, their friend- 
ships those of the bar and the studio.” It 
was no accident that they were based in 
Montmartre: La Butte was then at the 
height of its reputation as an artistic 
bohemia in which, as André Warnod 
described it, a “mixture of authentic 
crooks, forgers, thieves and still worse, 
young fallen women and rakes in flight 
from their respectable families com- 
posed the background” for the humor- 
iste artists such as Forain, Willette, 
Léandre, Steinlen. Artists and villains 
fraternized in what Warnod called “the 
snobbery of the gutter.”*! This bohe- 
mian image attracted many aesthetic 
radicals like the fantaisistes, young men 
of the middle class eager to escape the 
constrictions of social convention. 

Not that its associations alone 
brought the disaffected bourgeoisie to 
Montmartre; many came for its art as 
well. From about 1903 it was frequented 
by a relatively new kind of art collector, 
the denicheur. Although a few single- 
minded amateurs had patronized the 
Impressionists and Postimpressionists in 
the 1880s and 1890s, from the turn of 
the century speculation in the work of 
new or unknown artists became more 
viable in the Paris market—a fact 
reflected in the foundation in 1904, for 
primarily speculative motives, of André 
Level’s collecting group, La Société de 
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la Peau de l’Ours.” This brought into 
the market a growing number of 
younger collectors of relatively modest 
means who were prepared to put their 
faith in artists of their own generation 
and to declare their independence of 
prevailing taste. Many of these were 
from outside France, attracted to Paris 
by its artistic reputation and less con- 
strained by the conventionality that 
dominated the taste of the French pub- 
lic: Gertrude and Leo Stein from Ameri- 
ca; Wilhelm Uhde, Adolphe Basler, 
Alfred Flechtheim from Germany; Her- 
mann Rupf from Switzerland; Vincenc 
Kramář from Prague. Those Frenchmen 
who collected the work of young 
unknowns were generally from comfort- 
able bourgeois backgrounds—André 
Level, Roger Dutilleul, and Georges 
Aubry were from professional families, 
Frank Haviland’s father an industrial- 
ist—and, secure in their mastery of 
existing social values, they were free to 
assert their own individuality through 
their purchases of unorthodox art. For 
these collectors, their comparative lack 
of financial resources was a challenge, 
compelling them to collect the work of 
unfamiliar artists and to trust to their 
own judgment in doing so; the pleasure 
of “déniching” a bargain being often 
equal, as Uhde acknowledged, to that of 
aesthetic contemplation of the prize.” 


orks of art at this level of the 

market were, clearly, to be found 
not so much in the leading galleries or 
even the Salons (with the exception of 
the unjuried Indépendants) as in small- 
er, out-of-the-way galleries and in the 
studios of the artists themselves—if 
these could be tracked down—both of 
which were proliferating in turn-of-the- 
century Montmartre. Hence Wilhelm 
Uhde, although he bought all the paint- 
ings that Braque showed at the 1906 
Indépendants and five of the six he 
entered in that of 1907, preferred to 
explore the small galleries and bric- 
a-brac shops in the artistic quartiers. It 
was on such an exploration that he came 
across. Pére Soulier’s bedding shop on 
the rue des Martyrs, and from him 
bought Picasso’s Tub for ten francs.” 
Leo Stein also began by buying from the 
Salon d’Automne and the Indépen- 
dants, but once acquainted with the 
artists whom he patronized, their deal- 
ers, and their circle of friends, he made 
his purchases through these channels 
instead.” André Level acknowledged 
that he was stunned by the vitality of the 
1903 Salon d'Automne, but he, too, 
made his acquisitions directly from the 
artists or from the small galleries who 
took their work, visiting Montmartre 
“two or three times a fortnight” in order 


to do so. Roger Dutilleul bought initially 
from small left-bank galleries, and later 
only from Kahnweiler; Olivier Saincére 
paid regular calls to the artists of 
Montmartre.” 

The aesthetic interests of these déni- 
cheurs were correlative with their plea- 
sure in déniching: while they sought out 
work that asserted its independence of 
prevailing taste—in particular that of 
the respectable avant-garde—and was 
formally innovative, they bought only 
work that was still annexed to what they 
saw as the Great Tradition of French 
painting. It was in no way the intention 
of these collectors to challenge tradi- 
tional aesthetic values. “What inter- 
ested me as a collector,” Uhde later 
wrote of Picasso and Braque, “was the 
grande peinture with which these paint- 
ers maintained the tradition of the 
Louvre.”” Level, too, acknowledged the 
centrality for him of the French cultural 
heritage; for all the youthfulness and 
boldness that he valued in the art he 
bought for the Peau de l'Ours, this art 
yet shared a distinct aesthetic that 
declared “a marked return to solidity, 
composition, a loftily conceived tradi- 
zion.” And he recognized the same 
aesthetic predilections on the part of 
Kahnweiler, who, he observed, “knew 
how to find among the artists whom the 
leading Parisian dealers had scorned the 
best practitioners of the youthful, inde- 
pendent, and yet traditional art of the 
first years of the twentieth century.” 

Such collector-dealers thus shared 
with other members of the Montmartre 
community beliefs and aesthetic alle- 
giances that, in the context of the pre- 
war decade, can be seen as elements of a 
distinct ideological discourse, whose 
principal points of articulation were a 
commitment to aestheticist avant-gard- 
ism, a corresponding indifference (until 
1913 at least) to the hegemony of 
nationalism, and an attachment to tradi- 
tional aesthetic values. This discourse 
provided one level of context for Picas- 
30’s art practice. 


I t was accompanied by another—that 
of patronage. From 1905 the atten- 
tion paid Picasso by the dénicheurs was 
sufficiently regular for him to avoid the 
necessity of hawking his work around 
the dealers or showing in the salons. His 
rhythm of working, and the scale of his 
paintings, were, however, still in a “sa- 
lon” mode. His progress was punctuated 
by large works summarizing his the- 
matic and formal interests in each phase 
of it, each preceded by numerous stud- 
ies; thus the Saltimbanques in 1905, the 
Two Nudes in 1906, the Demoiselles 
d’ Avignon in 1907, the Three Women in 
1908-9. These paintings were public in 


orientation: despite being seen at the 
time of their completion by relatively 
few people, their intended audience was 
a strategic, influential, and growing cir- 
cle of artists, critics, and connoisseurs. 
They were, among other things, vehicles 
for the enhancement of his reputation, 
and their success in this respect is 
reflected in the rapidity with which the . 
news of his commencement of each 
major work spread through the Mont- 
martre grapevine.” 

After the Table with Loaves and 
Bowl of Fruit of early 1909, however, 
there was an abrupt change in both the 
rhythm and scale of Picasso’s produc- 
tion: he painted no more large works 
preceded by studies in this manner until 
the Woman in an Armchair project of 
1913; very few large works at all, 
indeed, in the intervening years. This 
was matched, at precisely the same 
moment, by an equally marked develop- 
ment in his patronage situation. First, 
Vollard, who, alarmed by the artist’s 
early Cubism, had stopped buying from 
Picasso in 1907 and 1908, began to buy 
again: in early 1909 the Table with 
Loaves and two other works, and’ five 
more on Picasso’s return from Horta in 
late summer. Second, the Steins bought 
even more major works than in previous 
years: eight in 1908, six in 1909. Third, 
other collectors joined the circle: Sergei 
Shchukin, Frank Haviland, Roger Du- 
tilleul all made their first purchases in 
these months.” Fourth, and most cru- 
cial, Kahnweiler began early in 1909 to 
buy increasing numbers of paintings 
from him: as against twelve in 1908 he 
bought at least thirty-five in 1909, some 
of them works of 1906 and 1907 that he 
had previously ignored. From this date 
until the war, assisted and partly 
financed by the other patrons, he under- 
wrote Picasso’s entire output, thereby 
mediating between him and the art pub- 
lic, freeing him of the need to seek sales, 
success, and renown on his own. 

This development had several conse- 
quences for Picasso. For one thing, it 
meant that he was for the first time 
financially comfortable, a fact that he 
signaled by moving, upon his return to 
Paris from Horta in the fall of 1909, 
from his bohemian quarters at the 
Bateau-Lavoir to an elegant apartment 
on the Boulevard de Clichy. Also, he 
entered at that time into that close rela- 
tionship of artistic give-and-take with 
Braque which lasted through 1912, and 
he gravitated towards a different social 
milieu: visiting the dealers regularly and 
attending fashionable avant-garde 
soirées, those of the Steins, Paul Poiret, 
and Haviland in particular.” These 
alterations in his way of life could per- 
haps be characterized, as Daix implies, 
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Fig. 1 Pablo Picasso, Glass and Bottle of Suze, 1912, pasted papers, gouache, and 





charcoal, 2534 x 1934”. St. Louis, Washington University Gallery of Art, Kende 


Sale Fund, 1946. 





as a process of embourgeoisemend of the 
artist; but there are more useful ways of 
looking at them. The developmeats out- 
lined here amounted to a change in 
Picasso’s mode of production, the conse- 
quences of which for his art were 
twofold. 

In the first place, they contributed to 
an enhancement of certain featares of 
his artistic identity, and to the confirma- 
tion and clarification of his ideclogical 
allegiances. From 1909 Picasso relied 
more closely than before on a circle of 
friends and patrons that was iceologi- 
cally homogeneous. Whether as dealers 
and collectors (such as Kahnrweiler, 
Uhde, the Steins, and Dutilleu!) they 
were committed to the discovery of con- 
temporary maitres, or as poets (such as 
Apollinaire, Salmon, and Jacob) they 
subscribed to the principles of neo-Sym- 
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bolism, or (like Braque) to a formalism 
extrapolated from Cézanne’s late work, 
the members of this circle shared a 
profound attachment to that aesthet- 
icism earlier described, the principal 
features of which were a belief in the 
social autonomy and superior truth of 
art and a commitment to traditional 
aesthetic values. This circle thus not 
only confirmed Picasso’s sense of his 
own abilities and lessened that drive for 
recognition which had propelled the pre- 
vious rhythm of his work, but also repre- 
sented a cohesive and distinct grouping 
within the artistic avant-garde. Itself 
self-consciously and defensively avant- 
garde in relation to the incomprehension 
both of the latter and of the art public, 
this grouping was correspondingly sup- 
portive of Picasso’s preoccupation with 
the nature and workings of his painterly 


imagination. 

And in the second place, the change 
in Picasso’s mode of production deter- 
mined in central respects the very 
appearance and specific qualities of the 
paintings. The point is worth emphasiz- 
ing: it is not simply that such changes 
enabled Picasso to pursue pictorial con- 
cerns of a technical and formal kind on a 
smaller and more private scale, but that 
they entailed this pursuit. As Terry 
Eagleton has argued, in discussing liter- 
ary production: 


If literary modes of production are 
historically extrinsic to particular 
texts, they are equally internal to 
them: the literary text bears the 
impress of its historical mode of 
production as surely as any prod- 
uct secretes in its form and materi- 
als the fashion of its making.... 
One might add, too, that every 
literary text in some sense inter- 
nalises its social relations of pro- 
duction—that every text intimates 
by its very conventions the way it 
is to be consumed, encodes within 
itself its own ideology of how, by 
whom and for whom it was pro- 
duced. Every text obliquely posits 
a putative reader, defining its pro- 
ducibility in terms of a certain 
capacity for consumption.” 


The observation is applicable to Picasso. 
His mode of artistic production before 
1909 entailed, in the ways outlined 
above, large salon-type paintings such as 
the Demoiselles. After 1909 the au- 
dience for his paintings was a private 
one, a small, self-selected elite of cog- 
noscenti responsive to formal pictorial 
innovation and intertextual play but 
committed to a fundamentally conserva- 
tive aesthetic: on the one hand, collec- 
tors discreetly hailed by Kahnweiler’s 
unostentatious gallery; on the other, the 
poet habitués of the Bateau Lavoir and, 
crucially, his close partner, Braque. The 
paintings were then correspondingly pri- 
vate in orientation, stylistically dense 
and difficult to read, elliptical and play- 
ful in their references, accessible only to 
initiates. In place of the former rhythm 
of progression from project to project, 
after early 1909 Picasso worked through 
an open series of paintings, approaching 
each fresh canvas both as a point of 
departure for the development of a rela- 
tively consistent set of pictorial ideas 
and as the site of prolonged technical 
experimentation, engendering thereby a 
complexity of pictorial structure distinct 
from that which characterized his ear- 
lier work. 

Fundamental to these ideas and 
experiments was a project of interroga- 
tion of conventions of pictorial realism, a 


concern to find more adequate means of 
representing his and Braque’s social 
experience. The texture of that experi- 
ence can be read in their paintings of the 
period, in the repeated, half-veiled refer- 
ences to tokens of popular culture, as in 
the Woman with a Guitar (“Ma Jolie”) 
(1911-12), and sly sexual double mean- 
ings, such as that of the mirror and 
keyhole in The Dressing-Table (1910).** 
But it was displaced in the painting 
process, refracted through the circum- 
stances of Picasso’s art practice and his 
absorption with a linguistic play of 
devices of illusionism that became 
increasingly Mallarmist: 


To evoke purposely in a shadow 
the silent object, with words that 
are never direct but allusive, sub- 
dued to an equal silence, requires 
an endeavor close to creation; it 
becomes credible within the limits 
of the idea that is uniquely called 
into play by the magic of letters 
until, of course, some visual illu- 
sion sparks. Poetry, that spellbind- 
ing ray!” 


H aving presented an outline recon- 
struction of the cultural force field 
surrounding Picasso’s Cubism—the 
pressures of material forces by and 
through which his art practice was con- 
stituted—I now return to the papiers 
collés. Of thirty-one papiers collés that 
Picasso made in November and Decem- 
ber 1912 using newspaper cuttings, 
charcoal, and ink alone, and which were 
almost all carefully cut and positioned 
so as to make use of the content of the 
cutting, at least fourteen have as that 
content reports on the First Balkan 
War, whose progress was anxiously fol- 
lowed in France and widely feared as the 
spark that would ignite a European con- 
flagration.** Unless he simply chose 
whatever news item was the lead in Le 
Journal, which is unlikely for reasons I 
shall discuss, Picasso selected these 
reports (as well as, occasionally, 
accounts of economic affairs) quite 
deliberately; and he made use of their 
content in a number of ways. The clearly 
public, national-political character of 
these two subjects contrasted sharply 
with the intimacy of the café table still 
lifes in which they were employed. 
Often Picasso established a correlation 
between this “background of events” 
against which daily café life was con- 
ducted and the background-foreground 
relationships in the pictorial space. In 
the Glass and Bottle of Suze (Fig. 1), 
for example, the cuttings that lie around 
the edges of the rectangle, in the back- 
ground of the Cubist space, are reports 
on the Balkan War and a socialist anti- 


militarist demonstration.” On the oval 
blue café table in the center and the 
foreground stand a bottle of Suze and a 
glass. Is it coincidence that the newspa- 
per cuttings that Picasso used to 
describe these objects, rather than form 
the background, contain what seem to 
be passages from the roman feuilleton 
of the day, about love and personal 
affairs? For these are then part of the 
more intimate world of the subject of 
the work, the author, Picasso (or us the 
viewer; the point remains the same). 
This is not the principal level of mean- 
ing of the work, however. In the context 
of Picasso’s work immediately preced- 
ing, the contents of the newspaper cut- 
tings are secondary; what is primary is 
the substitution of ready-made surfaces 
and references to objects for painted and 
drawn ones—and the possibilities this 
substitution contains for spatial ambigu- 


ity and contradiction, for manipulating 
awareness of the fact of two dimensions 
and the illusion of three. Before we 
decipher the objects—and thus beyond 
them the ambience and the “back- 
ground of events”-—we are made aware 
of how all this is contingent on the 
illusionism and sleight of hand that 
Picasso has deployed. His own creative 
presence is central to the work. 

In the Glass and Bottle of Suze this 
presence was perhaps veiled and muted 
by the visual richness, the colors and 
textures. In works immediately follow- 
ing, however, such was not the case. As 
Daix acknowledged of the papiers collés 
that Picasso produced in late November 
and early December: 


never before had the painter so 
completely destroyed the mystery 
of his work, never before did he 





Fig. 2 Pablo Picasso, Table with Bottle, Wineglass, and Newspaper, fall-winter 
1912, pasted papers and charcoal on paper, 2434 x 19”. Paris, Musée National 
d’Art Moderne, Centre Georges Pompidou. 
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Fig. 3 Pablo Picasso, Guitar, Sheet-Music, and Glass, fall 1912, pasted papers, 








gouache, and charcoal on paper, 18% x 1434”. San Antonio, Marion Koogler 
McNay Art Museum, Bequest of Marion Koogler McNay. 





present himself to the scrutiny of 
the spectator, not only without the 
tricks of the trade, but using 
means that are within everyone's 
grasp. And never before had a 
painter asserted his power as a 
creator, as a poet in the strongest 
sense of the word.” 


An example of this is the Table with 
Bottle, Wineglass, and Newspaper (Fig. 
2). On a piece of paper spare, strong, 
and graceful lines describe the objects. 
They do so in a way that derives from 
earlier Cubist research by Picasse, and 
that incorporates both a succinct laying 
bare of the signifier and an abstract 
level of formal harmony between lines 
and shapes. At the center of this campo- 
sition, and articulating it by its size, 
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shape, and color is a cutting from Le 
Journal of December 4, 1912. It pre- 
sents a pun on “un coup de thé[atre].” 
Suggesting coupe de thé (cup of tea), 
thereby smuggling in by proxy a fourth 
object, and slyly contradicting the bottle 
shape to which it refers, label-like. This, 
and the wit of it, are the most apparent 
features of the work, and they are a 
closed world of interreference. Or 
almost closed; for the newspaper cutting 
refers (and deliberately so, or Picasso 
would have cut it off) to the Balkan 
War,” and this leads us to the associa- 
tions with sitting at a café, reading a 
newspaper. But the very interest and 
presence of the wit and the formal 
conundrum distance this: much as war is 
distanced by the media through which 
we learn about it. 





There are other similar examples. In 
Guitar, Sheet Music, and Glass (Fig. 
3), a work from early in the series and 
texturally richer than the others, Picasso 
indicated the presence both of a newspa- 
per and the background of events that it 
mediated. Again the report was from the 
Balkans, and again it was cut and posi- 
tioned so as to distance this, and to 
reinforce the foregrounding both of the 
more immediate and intimate aspects of 
café experience and of Picasso’s formal 
artifice in the consciousness of the puta- 
tive viewer. This functions both visually 
in that the cutting is in the corner of the 
work, outside the close grouping of 
shapes and papers that wittily make up 
the still life, and verbally in providing 
the foil for a range of punning associa- 
tions that are personal and private.” In 
Table with Bottle and Wineglass (Fig. 
4), one of the last and most schematic of 
the group, a single cutting serving as 
both newspaper and label contains 
within itself the background-foreground 
division. The juxtaposition of the public 
crisis (“La Négociation .../és sont à 
Londres”) to the suggestion of a private 
drama (“Un dra/Parisien/”), signals a 
rich polarity of meanings with a suc- 
cinctness that is consistent with the rest 
of the drawing and is one of its cardinal 
qualities.*! In contrast to this, finally, is 
a pair of works, beth entitled Table with 
Bottle (Figs. 5 and 6), coupled by an 
obvious formal reciprocity, the full sig- 
nificance of which lies in the content of 
the respective cuttings. In the former, 
the newspaper---which covers the entire 
paper, except for the cut-out bottle 
shape in the center and is both the 
background to the still life and the 
ground on which Picasso has drawn it— 
is the entire economic affairs page of Le 
Journal of December 8, 1912. In the 
latter the cutting—which isolates and 
foregrounds the bottle——is devoted to an 
item on “La G[uerre contre] l’Avarie” 
(the war against syphilis) from the same 
paper, but not, as close inspection 
reveals, from the same sheet of paper.” 
The particular relationship here pro- 
posed between background/public 
events and foreground/private concerns, 
and the role played by Picasso’s creative 
imagination in the establishment of it, 
could hardly be more clearly indicated. 





o argue, then, as Daix has, that 

Picasso’s papiers collés “expressed 
a deep inner need to shatter the bounds 
of traditional painting, the noble con- 
ception of art,” and as Rosenblum did, 
that “Picasso embraced the realism of 
the printed word that abounded in the 
city,” is misleading. On the other hand, 
to read the references to war and pacifist 
demonstrations as indicative of Picasso’s 
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Fig. 4 Pablo Picasso, Table with Bottle and Wineglass, winter 1912, pasted paper 
and charcoal on paper, 18'4 x 

24%”. Houston, The Menil Collection. 








for it ignores the questions of how the 
cuttings signify in relation to each work 


antimilitarism, as Leighten does, is 
att-active but ultimately unsatisfactory, 








Fig. 5 Pablo Picasso, Table with Bottle, fall-winter 1912, 
pasted papers and charcoal, 243% x 17'4”. Paris, Musée Picasso. Collection. 


as a whole, and of the terms on which 
Picasso incorporated such extraneous 
material into his art. The comparison to 
Joyce, which Rosenblum offered, is 
instructive here. For Ulysses is perhaps 
the most extended and memorable 
attempt in our literature to represent the 
language and consciousness characteris- 
tic of the modern urban experience. As 
Raymond Williams observed: 


in Ulysses ... there is not only 
search but discovery: of an ordi- 
nary language, heard more clearly 
than anywhere in the realist novel 
before it; a positive flow of that 
wider human speech which had 
been screened and strained by the 
prevailing social conventions ... 
the greatness of Ulysses is this 
community of speech.“ 


In the subject matter of his late-1912 
papiers collés Picasso introduced the 
visual equivalent of “that wider human 
speech” into art. And in a sense his 
breaking beyond—in the materials he 
employed in these—the conventions of 
what could or could not be used as art 
material did hold out the possibility of 
discovering for art that “ordinary lan- 
guage” of everyday urban visual cul- 
ture. But in Picasso’s handling of these 
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Fig. 6 Pablo Picasso, Table with Bottle, fall-winter 1912, 
pasted paper and charcoal on paper, 23% x 18”. Private 
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new materials and freedoms, that cul- 
ture and—in the Balkan War works— 
its political preoccupations of the 
moment were distanced, mediated, used 
as background in the ways described 
above. Thus the possibility that he 
opened up was precluded for him from 
the very beginning: what was important 
for Picasso was that he perform the 
magic, make art out of nothing. It was 
an expansion of art’s empire by the 
colonization of other, formerly indepen- 
dent areas, that Picasso achieved, not 
the breaking-down of the frontiers 
between them. Radically innovative 
though these papiers collés were, they 
were yet in ideological terms representa- 
tions of an aestheticist individualism 
that underpinned conventional—and in 
the context of the debates of 1912 fun- 
damentally conservative—attitudes to 
the relations between fine art and a 
wider visual culture. 


his is, necessarily, a summary 

account of the material determi- 
nants of Picasso’s art practice in 1912, 
and of how an understanding of these 
might be brought to bear on a reading of 
a specific body of work. As such it 
undoubtedly raises more questions than 
it has attempted to answer; indeed two 
quite fundamental questions at once 
suggest themselves. The first concerns 
the applicability of this approach to the 
development of the Cubist movement 
itself. Up to the present, studies of 
Cubism have largely ignored the ques- 
tion of the social grounding of its prac- 
tices, either representing these in terms 
of the clichés of belle époque artistic 
rebelliousness or, as in recent work, con- 
taining the examination of them within 
an understanding of the Parisian aes- 
thetic avant-garde as an intellectual 
community impervious to the shocks 
and pressures of everyday social life and 
events except in the most indirect of 
ways. What the above account has tried 
to demonstrate is the importance, for 
any historical understanding of Cubism, 
of reconstructing the discourses of the 
avant-garde, uncovering their ideologi- 
cal subtexts and material underpin- 
nings. The pre-World War I Paris in 
which these discourses were elaborated 
needs therefore to be the object of much 
further study by historians of Cubism: 
we need to know more about the compo- 
nents and origins both of hegemonic 
nationalism and of the aesthetic avant- 
garde, about the relation between the 
two, and between the latter and the 
intellectually and morally dominant 
groups within the social formation.” 
This study should include an examina- 
tion of the cultural left wing in the 
prewar years and its relationship with 
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the Cubist movement; though more 
complex than Leighten appears to im- 
ply, such a relationship existed, and was 
of significance for the subsequent devel- 
opment of modernism.** 

The second question concerns the the- 
oretical assumptions of the above 
account, which may be seen as unduly 
mechanistic in its correlation of art 
practice with ideology. I do not suggest 
that Picasso’s practice was unproblem- 
atically ideological, or that the papiers- 
collés are “explained” by, or signify 
only with respect to, the ideological 
affiliations here traced-—-far less that 
they reflect Picasso’s ideology. Such 
crude claims are clearly untenable. 
Indeed, current poststucturalist theoret- 
ical debate is highlighting the complex- 
ity of the relationship between notions of 
ideology and subjectivity,“ and the 
implications of this for a rethinking of 
Picasso’s art are fascinating. What is 
suggested, simply and centrally, is that 
if our understanding of Cubism is to get 
beyond the subjectivism not only of for- 
malist readings but also of idealist 
contextualizing we must uncover its 
material determinants, its ideological 
discourses. How Picasso’s paintings 
depart from such discursive constraints 
is perhaps the next question; but how 
they relate to them is surely the first. 
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The Avant-Garde and the Trade 


in Art 


By Robert Jensen 





I n the May 9, 1912, issue of Pan, the 
art historian Max Raphael published 
an open letter to Max Pechstein, the 
leader of the Neue Sezession end the 
most prominent avant-gardist in Berlin.’ 
Responding to the misinformed reading 
of Cubism offered by Pechstein, Ra- 
phael wrote: 


It is a pity that you have given 
currency to the view, disseminated 
by ignorant commentators, that 
Picasso’s art and his significance 
consist in having figured out a new 
way of rendering cubic space. 
.., Cubism is an attempt, on the 
part of creatively impotent but 
ambitious persons, who have 
learned to “hawk and spit” from 
Picasso, to mobilize the press and 
exhibitions with a view to getting 
publicity and gaining business for 
themselves. Americanism in art. 
They say to themselves: “I’ve been 
painting as a Neo-Impressionist 
up to now. It hasn’t worked, 
because people knew Signac. Now 
Picasso has the direct cube. Per- 
haps this will work better. Picasso 
doesn’t exhibit his work, and :f he 
were to get known, then I, Mon- 
sieur Me-tzin-ger, will curse him 
out of existence.” 


The author of a still too little known 
appreciation of Picasso, Von Manet zu 
Picasso (1913), Raphael was one of the 
earliest and most astute admirers of the 
artist. His comments regarding the mer- 
chandising of modern art were rather 
typical of the critical literature om Euro- 
pean modernism in Germany before 
World War I. They were provoked by an 
extraordinary boom in the European 
market for modern art. What differen- 
tiated Raphael from conservative and 
liberal critics alike, however, was that he 
distinguished Picasso from what ? would 
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call the “public” Cubists—the exhibi- 
tors of the Section d’Or and the other 
Cubists who showed in the Indépen- 
dants in 1911 and 1912. The distinction 
that Raphael made between Picasso and 
these other Cubists is one I also propose 
to make and, like Raphael, I shall use 
economic terms to describe what I am 
going to be calling our commercial con- 
ception of the avant-garde. 

The avant-garde, it seems to me, is 
not a distinct species of art but a subset 
within the frame of modernism. The 
avant-garde defines itself in opposition 
to modernism, yet is unthinkable with- 
out it. Avant-gardism’s chief character- 
istic, both artistic and social, is its 
elitism, an elitism born out of the strug- 
gle among artists for an audience. The 
commercial avant-garde, moreover, 
takes an essentially moralist position: it 
seeks to preserve the high-art tradition 
in the face of the commodification of 
art. The chief paradox of avant-gar- 
dism, thus, is that it takes its identity 
from opposing that which it most relies 
on: the trade in art. 


I n the nineteenth century the study of 
cultures, economies, policies, and art 
was tied to a new natural history, the 
evolutionary history of both Darwin and 
Marx. The totality of this historicist 
attitude created a powerful model of 
inevitable biological and social prog- 
ress.” History was the arena in which the 
worth of any cultural production was 
tested, and history was regarded as the 
ultimate authority in deciding what had 
aesthetic significance. It is for this rea- 
son that the victory of modernism in the 
marketplace was directly connected to 
the demonstration of its historical legiti- 
macy. In my view, the ability to control 
the marketing of art depended, and still 
depends, on winning control of the inter- 
pretation of the art-historical past. 


Sociologically, the rise of an avant- 
garde elite, and its ideological yet para- 
doxical stand against commercialism, 
can be attributed to transformations in 
the professional practice of art in the 
nineteenth century. An enormous 
growth in the number of practicing art- 
ists resulted in ever greater competition 
for attention. Quality, difference, and 
identity were diluted by the vastly 
expanding pool of an artist-proletariat. 
The struggle over markets was, in effect, 
a revolt inside the profession of art. The 
Academies and Salons, which had been 
set up to reward the special skills of 
artists, became moribund by the exclu- 
sionary practices of the profession’s 
elite.’ Regardless of any question of 
conflicting ideologies, the sheer num- 
bers of artists produced successive waves 
of challengers to the ruling elite, espe- 
cially in France. With its highly central- 
ized and powerful cultural institutions 
based in Paris, France possessed by far 
the largest number of artists, drawing 
them from all over the world, many of 
whom came to study and stayed. Yet the 
competition for markets would steadily 
increase worldwide as the century drew 
to a close. That meant the proliferation 
of exhibition institutions and art acad- 
emies, the formation of rival salons, 
attempts at jury-free shows and inde- 
pendent artist-run exhibition societies. 
In the 1890s these institutions were 
challenged in turn by the Secessions, 
elite organizations that qualitatively 
and numerically selected from the art- 
ist-proletariat what they regarded as the 
newest art, the art of the young (in 
Germany this was another way of sig- 
nifying modernism). Under pressure 
from the same economic and cultural 
conditions that brought down the 
Salons—by elites forming within 
elites—the Secessions and their French 
and English equivalents were replaced 


by commercial art galleries. In the 
struggle for sales and exhibition space, 
artists were forced continually to isolate 
themselves from the still too large mass 
of competing artists. 

Paradoxically while the gallery sys- 
tem gave radical artists increased access 
to audiences, it limited the number of 
artists who could receive serious atten- 
tion from the press and the public. Gal- 
leries, by their very nature, could handle 
only a small number of artists, a privi- 
leged group selected by the dealer 
because their work was perceived as 
being substantially different from that 
of the mass of contemporary artists. 
What eventually historically guaranteed 
the originality of an artist’s work was 
the phenomenon of the one-person- 
show—initially conferred on artists late 
in life or posthumously, often as an 
antecedent to an auction to raise money 
for the artist’s family.* Formerly the 
function of public institutions, the prac- 
tice migrated to the commerical galler- 
ies, where the dealers sought to make 
history through the artist’s exclusive 
presence while confirming the value of 
the artist’s work for the marketplace. 
Thus, the modernist artist through the 
commercial gallery became increasingly 
successful as a member of a bourgeois 
elite, an elite within the art profession, 
and even within society as a whole. The 
success of the modernist artist was 
bound indissolubly to the commercial 
gallery, an overt alliance with the mech- 
anisms of commerce that nineteenth- 
century artists had publicly avoided. By 
the end of the century the art dealer had 
become a principal mediator between 
the public and the modern artist. 

To make a living, to market them- 
selves, the first goal for independent 
artists was to gain access to the public. 
The second was to improve the quality 
or at least the compatibility of fellow 
exhibitors and certainly to reduce their 
numbers. A claim for historical impor- 
tance could then be made, commonly as 
a group. And then, either late in life or 
after death, the individual artist might 
achieve a place alone, as a great artist, in 
a special historical pantheon embodied 
in a new generation of histories of art 
and in another nineteenth-century in- 
vention, the national, contemporary art 
museum. Although rarely did artists 
move in such a self-conscious and pro- 
grammatic way to promote themselves 
and their friends (at least not until the 
Futurists), no institution was better 
equipped to serve such goals than the 
commercial gallery. 


I nour century, alliance with a private 
gallery became considerably more 
important for an artists career than 


membership in a Secession or graduat- 
ing from one of the state art academies. 
The private galleries offered more than 
one-person shows and business manage- 
ment, although it is hard to overestimate 
the value of these services. Commercial 
galleries achieved a special status by 
their ability to act as advocates for 
modernist art, complete with a histori- 
cizing discourse to justify collecting a 
certain artist’s work. Art presented in 
such a manner, just like the latest fash- 
ions produced by the Parisian fashion 
industry, was certain of an audience 
preconditioned not only to expect the 
novel but to accept it as part of a cultur- 
ally—and financially—safe tradition. 
In effect, to exhibit in a private gallery 
was to hold a share in the new. 

The exclusionary aspect of the private 
gallery resulted in an ever sharper de- 
lineation of certain artists as “avant- 
garde.” Although that term had been in 
use for a long time, it received new 
urgency and relevance in the first 
decade of this century. At the Paris 
Exposition Universelle of 1900, the last 
of the great prewar international compe- 
titions in art and industry, Impression- 
ism was publicly proclaimed by the 
French state to be the culmination of the 
French tradition and a demonstration of 
French cultural superiority over its 
European neighbors. In all the interven- 
ing years since the Impressionists’ first 
exhibition in 1874 Impressionism alone 
had stood for modernism in the visual 
arts: all other modernist styles were sub- 
sumed within its ranks. But by 1905, 
encouraged by the exhibitions of the 
alternative, semiofficial Salons of the 
Indépendants and the Salon d'Automne 
(established in 1903), the “demise” of 
Impressionism was beginning to be pub- 
licly discussed.° From about 1902 these 
alternative Salons introduced the Euro- 
pean art public to Impressionism’s suc- 
cessors not as subsets but as alternatives 
to and critiques of Impressionism. Sig- 
nificantly, they introduced them not as 
groups but as individual artists, shown 
in monumental retrospectives: Lautrec, 
Gauguin, Cézanne, Seurat, Van Gogh. 
All arrived on the European stage only 
after 1900 and all had their reputations 
and their commercial value assured by 
1907. 

The sensation engendered by their 
appearance is hard for us now to appre- 
ciate. They were radically new by the 
standards of a public (including the vast 
majority of artists) that had only just 
come to accept Impressionism. Yet they 
were proclaimed as old masters, heirs to 
a precise evolution of art beginning with 
David and continuing in a line that 
usually included Ingres, Delacroix, Co- 
rot, Courbet, and Manet. Young artists 


were quick to absorb the lessons of these 
new masters; allegiances were drawn 
overnight. 

Art dealers like the Durand-Ruel 
family, the Bernheim brothers, and 
Ambroise Vollard—who had collected 
the Impressionists and Postimpression- 
ists and whose pictures had supplied the 
great public retrospectives—now began 
to cast about for a new generation of 
artists who would stand in relation to 
Postimpressionism as Cézanne and Seu- 
rat had to Impressionism. The chief 
result of these activities for avant- 
gardism was that now modernism 
ceased to be the unitary advance of 
Impressionism and was instead a com- 
petition among factions and individuals, 
all seeking to claim their “inevitable” 
place in history. 

The origins of such competitions are 
as old as the high-art tradition, but they 
were given new meaning by the pres- 
sures of the marketplace, which now 
recognized the great potential value of 
the radically new. And they were also 
reshaped by the burden of history, the 
belief in a forward progress that great 
artists must forge. The term “avant- 
garde,” therefore, achieved real cur- 
rency in the visual arts only when it 
appeared on the public stage of the art 
market; it became a term that above all 
else defined for the benefit of public 
consumption an elite group of artists. 


T hroughout the entire range of criti- 
cal literature on contemporary art, 
there are some shared assumptions 
regarding what constitutes an avant- 
garde, beginning with the necessity for 
art to be original and timely. The nine- 
teenth-century habit of seeing great art 
as the product of great temperaments 
generated the critical demand that every 
avant-garde possess at least one individ- 
ual from whom the basic dictates of a 
“movement” might be generated and in 
whom the movement could be general- 
ized by the contemporary press for rapid 
absorption. But above all, the avant- 
garde had te be authoritative, it was 
only as important as its ability to rewrite 
history. Yet its right to a historical place 
was determined by criteria rarely 
defined by either the artists or their 
apologists. The criterion for this 
commercial avant-garde became not 
political or social relevance but rather 
something that fit the concerns of the 
marketplace: the determination of qual- 
ity, of “masterpieces.” The criterion was 
an abstract aestheticism, supported by 
historicizing discourses and rising 
prices. These:discourses claimed to tran- 
scend contemporary tastes, to find vindi- 
cation in the very opposition to the art 
by “old” or “academic” fractions. The 
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avant-garde in this sense was and is a 
concept ruled by the marketplace. 

I hope I have made it clear that this is 
a very different definition of the avant- 
garde from what has been offered, nota- 
bly, by the contemporary Marxist theo- 
rist Peter Biirger. In Biirger’s Theory of 
the Avant-Garde he argues that one 
must separate the avant-garde from 
modernism on the basis of its social 
critique.° For Bürger modern art before 
1914 was characterized by what he calls 
“Aesthetic Modernism,” the concentra- 
tion on the means of art alone. The 
consequence of the artist’s alienation 
from society was his or her withdrawal 
from social concerns. Biirger also argues 
that simultaneously, and paradoxically, 
society invested the new and now iso- 
lated art with all the cultural, purely 
human values he believes were lost to 
capitalist, bourgeois everyday life. He 
sees the rise of an authentic avant-garde 
only after 1917, beginning with Dada, 
the first generation of artists to recog- 
nize the irreconcilable conflict between 
the idealistic ambitions of modernist 
artists and their commercial practices. 
The Dadaists returned art to its social 
obligations, with the result that, for 
Biirger, the avant-garde began only 
when the institutions of art, including 
the commercial system, were submitted 
to critique. By identifying pre-1914 
modernism exclusively with an abstract, 
nonengaged formalism, Biirger follows 
an orthodox Marxist view of Aesthetic 
Modernism as a sign of the “decadence” 
of capitalist culture. But he goes beyond 
older Marxist analyses by attempting to 
preserve for a (redefined) avant-garde 
the role of authentic, radical dissent, in 
the manner of Adorno and the Frank- 
furt school. Certain avant-garde prac- 
tices, montage, for example, are ele- 
vated above other modernist means 
because of their claimed utility in taking 
apart the apparently seamless terms of 
contemporary values. 

Bürger defines “avant-garde” as a 
politically engaged art, allied to left- 
wing radicalism, but I regard it as far 
more applicable to and analytically 
more powerful as a category of market- 
ing—rather than of artistic practices— 
and closely related to pre-1914 criti- 
cism: to quality selection and historical 
signification. And it is a definition, | 
believe, far more at the heart of the 
common usage of the term. 

Before the 1970s I doubt if such an 
argument could have been made, for the 
prestige attached to avant-gardism was 
enormous. Under the concerted attack 
of feminist criticism, however, the ele- 
ments of the myth of the avant-garde 
that have long serviced its consumption 
have become increasingly clear. Since 
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women artists have always been outsid- 
ers to the tradition of Western art and 
modernism in particular, feminism has 
consequently provided the strongest 
challenge to the canon of great artists, to 
which our society as a whole is commit- 
ted. Feminism has therefore described 
the concept of the artist as hero and 
visionary—who as an individual or in a 
group invents the future for the rest of 
society—as phallocentric. 

The feminist critique has enabled us 
to see the traditional discourse of avant- 
gardism as a master narrative that 
denies validity to all prior narratives. 
The avant-garde in this sense represents 
the competition to produce what the 
Italian painter Francesco Clemente 
calls the “final picture’—the work of 
art that will cancel out all its predeces- 
sors-—a competition that occurs within 
an evolutionary model of artistic devel- 
opment. Feminist criticism has repu- 
diated the cult of originality and the 
conception of modernism as a competi- 
tion among artists over what will be the 
final picture. Above all, it has tried to 
forge a new identity for women’s art 
based on difference; feminism has now 
made us aware that there cannot be, to 
use Jean-Francois Lyotard’s phrase, a 
“narrative consensus” or as the feminist 
artist Mary Kelly has said: “There’s no 
single theoretical discourse which is 
going to offer an explanation for all 
forms of social relations or for every 
mode of political practice.” The lesson 
of feminism for the avant-garde has 
been that, however it is to be defined, it 
represents only one voice among many 
voices. The avant-garde, in this light, 
begins to lose its privileged status. 


hat needs to be addressed is how 

much of what we call avant-garde 
lies outside the studio-defined actions of 
artists and rests instead in the public art 
institutions—exhibitions, galleries, mu- 
seums—and the critical discourses that 
they propagate. What must be under- 
stood here, as Michael Baxandall has 
argued, is that an artist’s relationship to 
the commercial institutions of art is fun- 
damentally reciprocal.* One does not 
rule the other; each party enters into the 
market for a variety of advantages. This 
is what distinguishes the ideological and 
fiscal trade in art from trade in other 
commodities. Art dealers, for example, 
in fin-de-siécle Europe gained more 
prestige as benefactors of artists who 
would otherwise have been left to starve 
than from the trade in pictures. The 
example of Paul Durand-Ruel, the 
dealer for the Impressionists, proved to a 
generation of venturesome dealers that 
great profits could accrue from initial 
“altruism” (or speculation). Thus, the 


rise of the avant-gardes conformed 
exactly to the rise of dealers as celebri- 
ties in the newly defined art world, 
patrons in an almost Renaissance sense, 
motivated not only by profit but by 
reflected glory. Like the avant-gardes 
with whom they collaborated, dealers 
pretended to be above the interests of 
money, for the higher ideal: the 
advancement of the art of their times. 
Conversely, the incentives for artists 
to show exclusively in commercial gal- 
leries were not altogether or even mainly 
financial. Indeed, generally speaking, 
before the 1940s artists could earn more 
money by playing both sides of the 
street, exhibiting in state-sponsored 
exhibitions—the “official” art world— 
while profiting from the fame attained 
there in the marketplace. But what the 
exclusive reliance on the dealer market 
offered artists was the special status, the 
historical prestige that had grown up in 
the criticism or, as I would prefer, in the 
market discourses of nineteenth-century 
Paris.’ If I speak of the “avant-garde” as 
a term of consumption it must also be 
recognized that such a definition 
depends on the artist’s willingness to 
play this game of being avant-garde. 
The consolation of avant-gardism is that 
of an ideal or goal to which the artist 
may sacrifice everything. It is in this 
sense that we have to understand one of 
the most important features of avant- 
gardism: the willingness of artists to 
subscribe to and foster their own myths. 


he perception of the avant-garde as 

a totalizing world view, a competi- 
tive evolution, sustained by great artists, 
towards an always progressive future, is 
often at odds with the aesthetic practices 
and ideological convictions of artists 
who have been called, at various times in 
their careers, “avant-garde.” There are, 
to my mind, at least two kinds of avant- 
gardist identity, one private, one public: 
one involving the self and the artist’s 
sense of his or her own place in art and in 
history; the other concerned with the 
present, an identity that is therefore 
overtly polemical and politicized. Take 
for example the difference between 
Pablo Picasso about 1910 and the work 
of the Italian Futurists. The Futurists 
were promoted and promoted them- 
selves precisely as avant-gardists; they 
were probably the first self-consciously 
organized avant-garde in the visual arts 
and the most successful artists’ group to 
establish its avant-garde identity before 
1914. Artistically, the Futurists were far 
more similar to Picasso’s Cubism than 
different (Boccioni used Picasso like a 
recipe). And yet, they are worlds apart 
ideologically. Whe then was the more 
avant-garde? This is not an arbitrary 


question. The Futurists themselves 
asked and answered it with the claim to 
their own supericrity; they canceled the 
work of Picasso. 

In the comparison between Picasso 
and the Futurists, it is possible to dis- 
criminate the kimds of advantages that 
are gained by each in their differing 
artistic practices and identities. Picasso 
was unique for his time in his complete 
reliance on art dealers for the promotion 
of his art. Except for his initial, unre- 
markable participation in the 1900 Paris 
Exposition Universelle, Picasso did not 
exhibit in Paris in a public exhibition 
supported by the state or run by artists 
until 1917. What is remarkable about 
this is that he had opportunities to do 
otherwise. His Spanish contemporaries 
were warmly welcomed in both the offi- 
cial and the unofficial Parisian Salons. 
And during his early years of struggle in 
Paris, he would surely have benefited 
financially from such an affiliation. 
Picasso was fortunate to find dealers 
from the age of nineteen who were will- 
ing to take him en, with a sharp rise in 
commitment during the next five years. 
Before finding his own style in primitiv- 
ism and, later, Cubism, Picasso had the 
acuteness of perception to identify the 
styles and themes of earlier Parisian 
avant-gardes and to absorb them into his 
work. Therefore, until about 1906 or so, 
there was always a priori recognition 
about the heritage or genealogy of every 
painting by Picasso. Those artists with 
whom Picasso identified were precisely 
those in whom the dealers were then 
speculating and beginning to realize 
considerable profits; Lautrec, Van 
Gogh, Seurat, Manet, Cézanne, and 
Gauguin. 

Such was the nature of the exchange 
between the dealers and Picasso. The 
significance of that exchange is made 
clear in the very identity of the male 
sitters Picasso ehose to paint in his 
Cubist manner during the key period, 
1908-10: one of his earliest dealers, 
Clovis Sagot (Spring 1909); an old 
Spanish painter friend, Manuel Pallarés 
(Spring 1909); his collaborator Georges 
Braque (Winter 1909-10); his first 
important dealer, Ambroise Vollard 
(Winter 1909-10); and a German critic 
and dealer, Wilhelm Uhde (Spring 
1910), who was also the German agent 
for his most important dealer, Daniel- 
Henry Kahnweiler (Autumn 1910). 
These men, and a very few others, con- 
stituted Picasso’s audience during the 
critical years of his and Braque’s collab- 
orative invention of Cubism. This was 
an audience intensely aware of the 
recent developments in French painting 
and its potential commercial value. This 
was an audience who believed, based on 


the powerful example of the delayed, yet 
bountiful, market and prestige success 
of Impressionism, that historically sig- 
nificant art depends on the creation of 
new aesthetic modes, that art is a pro- 
gressive enterprise in which one great 
artist builds on the work of his immedi- 
ate predecessors. This was an audience 
conditioned first by the triumph of 
Impressionism and then by the success 
of several varieties of Postimpressionism 
to the assumption that great art must 
present new ways of looking at the 
world. That Picasso wholly shared these 
assumptions goes without saying; it was 
manifested in the successive transfor- 
mations of his styles through the deploy- 
ment within his aesthetic vocabulary of 
the work of Van Gogh, Gauguin, Manet, 
Ingres, Cézanne, and tribal art until he 
arrived at something so decisively origi- 
nal that it could be possessed by him 
(and Braque) alone. 

As the triumphant avant-gardist, who 
believes he has killed off all his rivals, 
Picasso eventually dismissed the pri- 
macy of style over the artist. Picasso 
would work in as many styles at one time 
as he chose because it was the artist- 
genius, not the single work of art, that 
mattered most. The best articulation of 
Picasso’s later position can be read in a 
1923 interview that he gave an Ameri- 
can writer, Marius de Zayas. Picasso 
repudiated much of what I have just 
been describing as the myths of the 
avant-garde—that is, the idea of prog- 
ress, the view that art should lead to new 
perspectives, the tyranny of the evolu- 
tionary development of style: 


I do not believe I have used radi- 
cally different elements in the dif- 
ferent manners I have used in 
painting. If the subjects I have 
wanted to express have suggested 
different ways of expression I have 
never hesitated to adopt them. I 
have never made trials or experi- 
ments. Whenever I had something 
to say, I have said it in the manner 
in which I have felt it ought to be 
said... . This does not imply either 
evolution or progress, but an adap- 
tation of the idea one wants to 
express and the means to express 
that idea." 


In 1923—a time when Picasso was 
simultaneously the Cubist, the Neoclas- 
sicist, and a newly anointed member of 
high society—this may easily have been 
taken as a conservative statement. His 
elevation of the artist over all else, which 
was the product of his avant-gardism, 
turned out in the end to be the very 
negation of the aesthetics of the avant- 
garde. I do not think it an absurdist 
game to name this the first postmodern 





text to come from an artist. 

But in 1910, when Picasso and 
Braque were still in the closely circum- 
scribed “research laboratory” of their 
studios, I very much doubt that Picasso 
subscribed to any of his later beliefs. 
Then, Picasso and Braque were engaged 
through their paintings in a dialogue, 
hermetically closed to the outside world; 
these are contextual, thematic closures 
that still resist being pried apart. We 
have in Picasso’s Cubism of 1910 an art 
deeply committed to a conception of the 
avant-garde akin to or identical with 
those of the art market and yet, and this 
is of the greatest importance, occurring 
within the private, dealer-guaranteed 
space of the studio. Privacy and individ- 
uality were therefore the chief rewards 
of the market for Picasso; standing apart 
from his contemporaries, he stood above 
them. 


he Futurists were anything but pri- 

vate, and yet they believed almost 
all the same things that Picasso then 
believed. They, too, can be read through 
their market. One first hears of them, 
significantly, in the marketplace that 
matters, in Paris. In 1909, F. T. 
Marinetti, the poet and spokesman for 
the as-yet-uninvented Futurist move- 
ment, managed to publish (simply by 
paying for it) on the front page in one of 
the city’s leading dailies, Le Figaro, the 
first Futurist manifesto.'? The manifesto 
opens with an image of an early-morn- 
ing ride that Marinetti and two friends 
took, each at the wheel of an automo- 
bile, speeding through the darkness like 
the horsemen of the Apocalypse. Befit- 
ting the revelatory character of the 
experience, they announce the defeat of 
myth and idealism through the new 
world of technology, embodied in speed. 
Marinetti located the purpose of his 
movement in an apocalyptic annihila- 
tion of the past. The destruction of the 
world, however, did not lead to salva- 
tion, and he imagined instead his own 
successors as the necessary murderers of 
his creation. Art, he concluded, “can 
be nothing but violence, cruelty, and 
injustice.” 

Surveying all the implications of this 
Symbolist-laden text is beyond my scope 
here. My point is that besides the much- 
discussed glorification of speed and 
Marinetti’s positions on various social 
questions like feminism or the labor 
movement (which were often antimod- 
ern), the major feature of his manifesto 
is the myth of the avant-garde itself. 


„Marinetti realized before anyone else 


that the institutional structure for art 
had fundamentally changed (Picasso 
must have intuitively and empirically 
grasped this) from that of prior genera- 
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tions. To the distaste of many contempo- 
rary artists, Futurism became synony- 
mous in popular discourses with all 
modern art because of the centrality of 
Marinetti’s identification of the avant- 
garde mythologies. The audience for 
this avant-garde had been long prepared 
by the examples of Impressionism and 
its successors, and Marinetti conformed 
to rather than negated these expecta- 
tions. The Futurists recognized, as dem- 
onstrated by their actions, that in place 
of the great international exhibitions 
and the Parisian Salons, contemporary 
art was coming to be seen with ever 
greater exclusivity within commercial 
galleries. Now the art trade could no 
longer be discreetly subordinated to the 
traditions of high art formerly upheld by 
the Salons and the Academies. Indeed, 
there was no reason to suppress the 
necessary bonds of money and art, since 
this too was uniquely modern. The gal- 
leries had no commitments other than 
the recognition of the historically signif- 
icant and the sale of originality. 

Having identified the field, Marinetti 
and his artist friends then forged an 
appropriate art, drawn from forays into 
Parisian artists’ circles. By 1912 they 
were ready for the systematic conquest 
of the European art world under the 
Futurist banner. Their exhibition list 
was more impressive than that of any 
other artist or group of artists of their 
time. They were officially launched in 
the art world on February 5, 1912, in the 
gallery of Bernheim-Jeune, the dealer of 
Matisse and Bonnard, and one of three 
galleries participating in an interna- 
tional cartel that had just purchased a 
collection of Manets for more than one 
million francs, an astonishing sum in 
1910. The following month the Futurists 
were in London, again at one of the 
foremost galleries in the city, the Sack- 
ville Gallery. It was then on to equiva- 
lent galleries in Brussels and Stockholm, 
culminating in Berlin at the newly 
established gallery of Herwarth Wald- 
en’s Der Sturm. There the entire collec- 
tion was purchased (in effect) by 
Walden and sent on tour around the 
major cities of Germany and significant 
Eastern European capitals. The fre- 
quent Futurist exhibitions, either as a 
group or singly, all but reproduced this 
pattern over the next few years, so that 
the Futurists were to be seen in practi- 
cally all the major capitals of Europe 
and even in the United States (in San 
Francisco in 1915). 

The skill and success of the Futurist 
self-promotion alone attests to Ma- 
rinetti’s understanding of the contempo- 
rary marketplace. Within that market- 
place the Futurists self-consciously laid 
claim to their primacy as an avant- 
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garde. This occurred in the next mani- 
festo that matters: not the manifestoes 
on painting, sculpture, music, and pho- 
tography that were published in minor 
Italian presses between 1909 and 1912 
but the text printed alongside the first 
manifesto in the 1912 exhibition cata- 
logue, The Exhibitors to the Public. 
Signed by Boccioni, Carrà, Russolo, 
Balla, and Severini, with Boccioni the 
principal author, the manifesto declared 
the privileged position of this avant- 
garde: 


What we have attempted and 
accomplished, while attracting 
around us a larger number of skill- 
ful imitators and as many plagia- 
rists without talent, has placed us 
at the head of the European move- 
ment in painting, by a road dif- 
ferent from, yet, in a way, parallel 
with, that followed by the Post- 
Impressionists, Synthetists and 
Cubists of France, led by their 
masters Picasso, Braque, Derain, 
Metzinger, Le Fauconnier, 
Gleizes, Léger, Lhote, etc. 

While we admire the heroism of 
these painters of great worth, who 
had displayed a laudable contempt 
for artistic commercialism and a 
powerful hatred of academicism, 
we feel ourselves to be absolutely 
opposed to their art. 


After laying out the particular features 
and virtues of the Futurist position, Boc- 
cioni continues: 


The public must also be convinced 
that in order to understand aes- 
thetic sensations to which one is 
not accustomed, it is necessary to 
forget entirely one’s intellectual 
culture, not in order to assimilate 
the work of art, but to deliver one’s 
self up to it heart and soul. We 
are beginning a new epoch of 
painting. 

We are sure henceforward of 
realizing conceptions of the high- 
est importance and the most 
unquestionable originality. Others 
will follow who, with equal daring 
and determination, will conquer 
those summits of which we can 
only catch a glimpse. That is why 
we have proclaimed ourselves to 
be the primitives of a completely 
reoriented sensitiveness [sensi- 
bilité in the original French 
edition].'* 


These remarks have been characterized 
as “absurd arrogance,” but they are ina 
fundamental sense simply a reaffirma- 
tion of themes Marinetti addressed in 
the first manifesto.’ Not only do they 
reject the classical tradition, but they 


now decisively oppose their own claims 
of superiority to a specific tradition, the 
history of the Parisian avant-gardes. 
This was a logical operation: the avant- 
garde requires a dominant mainstream, 
with its accompanying discourses, to 
locate its own identity. The apparently 
softening statement by Boccioni lauding 
the Cubists for their resistance to com- 
mercialism and academicism was in 
1912 faint praise indeed; these phrases 
are to be found in all progressive Euro- 
pean art criticism from the 1830s 
onward. This formulation, too, contrib- 
utes to the Futurists’ avant-garde identi- 
ty. Boccioni’s passing tribute only estab- 
lishes the Futurists’ place in a positive 
tradition. And, finally, where Cubism— 
as articulated by Gleizes and Metzin- 
ger, but not by Picasso and Braque— 
sought a return to French classicism, 
Boccioni looks to a tabula rasa to es- 
tablish his “completely reoriented” 
sensibility. 

Boccioni extended Marinetti’s doc- 
trine of artistic progress—-today’s avant- 
garde will be overthrown by to- 
morrow’s—to a prescription for the 
public: they, too, must surrender 
entirely to the new cause, relinquishing 
all prior avant-gardes. This is, of course, 
yet another major myth of the avant- 
garde, the advocacy by the audience of 
one art to the exclusion of all others to 
form an army of adherents marching 
behind the artist-leader. As to the for- 
mal innovations, announced in the body 
of the text, on which the claim of the 
Futurists to originality depends, the best 
description of the Futurist aesthetic [ 
know comes from Marcel Duchamp: 
“Futurism was an impression of the 
mechanical world. It was strictly a con- 
tinuation of the Impressionist move- 
ment.””'® What I believe Duchamp 
meant is that the Futurists remained 
fundamentally representational artists 
in a rather ndive sense. From Du- 
champ’s perspective, Futurism was 
indeed more retrograde than the con- 
structive aesthetic of Picasso and Bra- 
que in 1912. 

It was the publicity and the funda- 
mental populism of the Futurist plat- 
form (nationalism, war, speed, and tech- 
nology), and not inherently aesthetic 
innovation, that established the Fu- 
turists as an avant-garde. This platform 
was shared (at least to some degree) by 
significant sections of the Parisian 
avant-gardes, notably among the public 
Cubists (Delaunay, Léger, Gleizes, 
Metzinger, et al.) and their literary 
allies (Apollinaire, Cendrars). These 
preoccupations of the pre-1914 avant- 
gardes forged an enduring, but mislead- 
ing, link between avant-gardism and 
popular ideas of science and technology, 


reason and critical practice. These, too, 
I believe, are projections of the commer- 
cial avant-garde. The highly visible pos- 
ture of both the Italian and the French 
“public” avant-gardes overrode and 
excluded other potential definitions of 
avant-gardism (i.e., irrationalism, 
dream states, multivalencies of mean- 
ing, and deliberate obscurantism, the 
transgressive art and cruelty of Alfred 
Jarry’s Ubu Roi, or the suspended eroti- 
cism of Duchamp)."’ 


A s a master narrative that imposes 
authority and discipline—the clos- 
ing of party ranks in the name of the 
future against dissidents and against 
false doctrine—the history of the 
avant-garde has also been a history of 
excommunications. Just as the Futurists 
were defining the nature of the avant- 
garde for the European public, Marcel 
Duchamp was dismissed from the ranks 
of the public Cubists, the members of 
the Section d’Or—-accomplished by the 
rejection of his Nude Descending a 
Staircase No. 2 by the leadership of the 
Indépendants, which included Du- 
champ’s two brothers. Late in life, 
Duchamp explained why he gave up 
painting at that time: 


In the most advanced group of the 
period, certain people had extraor- 
dinary qualms, a sort of fear! 
People like Gleizes, who were, 
nevertheless, extremely intelli- 
gent, found that this “Nude” 
wasn’t in the line that they had 
predicted. Cubism had lasted two 
or three years, and they already 
had an absolutely clear, dogmatic 
line on it, foreseeing everything 
that might happen. I found that 
naively feolish."* 


Duchamp of course did not give up 
painting immediately in the aftermath 
of his refusal by the Indépendants. And 
his excommunication could hardly have 
come to him as a complete surprise. He 
had already, since about 1910, begun to 
explore a path that allied him closer to 
Picasso, in the sense of private explora- 
tion, than to the public Cubists. Like 
Picasso, Duchamp attempted to open up 
rather than to delimit the boundaries of 
art. As he later said, at the time of the 
Futurist exhibition, “I was working 
quite by myself at the time—or rather 
with my brethers. And I was not a café 
frequenter.” Arguing that he was 
already at work on the Nude Descending 
a Staircase when the Futurists first 
showed in Paris, he distinguished him- 
self from them above all by his professed 
desire “to get away from the physical 
aspect of painting. . . . It was true that I 
was endeavoring to establish myself as 


far as possible from ‘pleasing’ and ‘at- 
tractive’ physical paintings.” 

One can grasp the parallelism of 
Duchamp’s activities to Picasso’s in a 
statement made by Duchamp in 1946: 


The basis of my own work during 
the years just before coming to 
America in 1915 was a desire to 
break up forms—to “decompose” 
them much along the lines the 
cubists had done. But | wanted to 
go further—much further—in 
fact in quite another direction 
altogether. This was what resulted 
in Nude Descending a Staircase 
and eventually led to my large 
glass, La Mariée mise a nu par ses 
célibataires, même.” 


Duchamp’s ambitions were as great in 
their own way as Picasso’s. Duchamp 
gave up in 1912, if he had ever really 
embraced it, the professional identity of 
an avant-gardist: the art that he pro- 
duced was a very serious, comic form of 
play, comparable to Picasso and Braque 
in 1910, but now acted entirely outside 
the confines of the commercial avant- 
garde. 

Following his Section d’ Or excom- 
munication, Duchamp traveled to Mu- 
nich, where he stayed in the months of 
July and August 1912, and began the 
work that eventually led to his Large 
Glass. This obscure trip of Duchamp’s is 
also important for what he did not do. 
He apparently met neither Kandinsky 
(who was staying in Murnau, outside of 
Munich, that summer) nor any other 
member of the Blaue Reiter. Nor did he 
go to the single most important exhibi- 
tion of modern art that had ever yet been 
staged: the Cologne Sonderbund exhibi- 
tion. Here he could have seen the Blaue 
Reiter, the Briicke, all the key French 
Postimpressionists, Braque, Picasso, the 
public Cubists, in great number; it was 
the international manifestation of the 
European avant-gardes and only the 
Futurists were missing.” 

Duchamp’s indifference to the collec- 
tive activities of the avant-garde distin- 
guished him from nearly all his prewar 
contemporaries. Although he was later 
to act as dealer-agent for American col- 
lectors of European modernism, he 
would assert (albeit long afterward) 
that this activity was for the personal 
benefit of his friends, not for commer- 
cial gain or ambition. Duchamp claimed 
in 1912 a private world for his art, with 
the ironic, unintended, and unexpected 
result that, in the wake of the scandal 
over the Nude exhibited at the Armory 
Show in New York in 1913, he became 
the most famous modern painter of his 
time for the American public. 

In the years afterward, in America, 


instead of marshaling his private, inter- 
ior activities for the sake of his public 
identity, as Picasso did, Duchamp 
apparently used his public persona, won 
in the Armory show scandal, to pursue 
privately his artistic concerns. His move 
to New York and eventual American 
citizenship further divorced him from 
his European contemporaries. Duchamp 
was even ambivalent in his reminis- 
cences concerning his activities as a 
New York “Dadaist.” He denied partic- 
ipating in a group activity and regarded 
his New York associations not as a 
movement but as a circle of friends. 
Through it all, he maintained, it was his 
private project of the Large Glass that 
most mattered. 

Duchamp would come to conclude, as 
Picasso had before him, that 


Art is produced by a succession of 
individuals expressing themselves; 
it is not a question of progress. 
Progress is merely an enormous 
pretension on our part. There was 
no progress for example in Corot 
over Phidias. And “abstract or 
naturalistic” is merely a fashion- 
able form of talking—today. It is 
no problem: an abstract painting 
may not look at all “abstract” in 
50 years.” 


Duchamp is a paradigm of the artist 
who cannot be made to fit inside a 
movement or a canon or a style. 
Duchamp’s excommunication was sub- 
tle, partly self-willed, with results 
entirely unforeseen by the artist. 

Yet for many other famous but not so 
complicated artists, the threat of excom- 
munication was continually present. 
André Breton’s purges of the Surrealist 
coterie tragically mirrored the the con- 
temporary Stalinist purges. Mondrian’s 
resignation from De Stijl because he did 
not like what Van Doesburg was doing 
to his grid was both a fit of pique and an 
act, to use Baudelaire’s phrase in 
describing Ingres, of “heroic self-immo- 
lation.” Perhaps the best example of this 
drive to shape history in one’s own 
image is found in the Dadaists, who 
within a few years of their inception as a 
“movement, became obsessed with its 
“history.” The many accounts they 
wrote were declarations of primacy: of 
who invented what, and why it super- 
seded the activities of all the other par- 
ticipants. 


D ada’s conception of the avant- 
garde, at least as it was first 
worked out in Zurich, was taken over 
from the Futurists. Stripped of the 
nationalist fervor of the Italians (the 
absurdity of the war took care of that) 
and of the simple faith in technology and 
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positivist rationalism, Zurich Dada was 
committed to a tabula rasa, the restora- 
tion of authentic experience by the con- 
centration on the elemental forms of 
speech and gesture. With roots both in 
the Blaue Reiter and the Futurists, 
Zurich Dada found its primal language 
not in technology but in the tribal and 
folk art celebrated by Marc and Kan- 
dinsky. But Dada received its energy 
and sense of purpose, its avant-garde 
identity, from overcoming both tradi- 
tions. 

In its first eighteen months, when 
Hugo Ball and Emily Hennings were the 
driving force, the activities of the Da- 
daists were centered on the Cabaret 
Voltaire and on performance, a combi- 
nation of Ubu Roi and the Futurist 
demonstration. Ball would leave Zurich 
late in 1916 and his place was more or 
less taken by Tristan Tzara. Within 
months Tzara shifted the focus of the 
Zurich Dadaists from the cabaret to the 
manifesto and the gallery; Tzara 
restored the commercial avant-garde 
aesthetic that Ball and Hennings had 
jettisoned through their refusal to 
behave like artists. Tzara arranged for 
exhibitions of Cubism and African art 
and publications that put Zurich Dada 
in contact with the outside world (draw- 
ing, for example, Francis Picabia from 
America for a brief visit). In general, 
Tzara prepared the way for the interna- 
tional distribution and promotion of 
Dada at war’s end. The missionary sen- 
sibility of late Dada is remarkably simi- 
lar to that of Futurism. It sought to 
create on an international scale a trans- 
formed public willing to subscribe to its 
program and to carry out the destruc- 
tion of the past. The dialectic of negativ- 
ity and an authority that reaches to 
absolutism is the driving force of the 
commercial avant-garde. 

None of the prewar avant-gardes, not 
even the Futurists, saw a contradiction 
between their anticommercial stance— 
attributed exclusively to “reactionary” 
or academic artists, the exhibitors at the 
public Salons—and their own allegiance 
to the commercial galleries in order to 
command a public. The reason, I would 
argue, is that the commercial character 
of these activities was suppressed by the 
continued commitment to what has been 
called “high modernism,” or what I 
think of simply as the high-art tradition 
propped up by the avant-garde. This 
situation, as Thomas Crow has pointed 
out, was first described in the eighteenth 
century, when critics from Joshua Reyn- 
olds onward called for an enlightened 
public, an ideal community (like the 
Athenian polis) who would constitute a 
“republic of taste” for art, to preserve it 
from what later would be called 
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“kitsch.”? The issue of commerce was 
avoided through its subordination to the 
moral purpose of art, shared between 
the artist and his or her audience. The 
artist was to supply a unitary art that 
would galvanize a public unity, the 
shared convictions on which the modern 
concept of the avant-garde is based. But 
the failure, or the impossibility, for such 
a community led artists to the conclu- 
sion that they had to create their own. 
And their outlet, for historical reasons, 
was to be the commercial galleries. The 
avant-garde tried to keep alive (to use 
Clement Greenberg’s formulation) an 
authentic cultural or public arena 
untouched by totalitarian politics or the 
commodification of art, even if it came 
to self-denial in regard to their own 
commercial practices and sometimes 
totalitarian aesthetics. 


Ithough it is true that Dada to a 
certain degree called attention, as 
Peter Biirger argues, to the institutions 
of art, which would include its market- 
ing, it very soon capitulated (like Tzara 
and the Dadaist “histories”) to these 
selfsame practices. And yet the pres- 
sures of the art market were not in 1918 
nor even in 1933 as urgent as they are 
today. Since World War II the ever- 
increasing power and presence of the 
market (especially with its ever-growing 
allegiance to museums) has brought the 
issue of the intertwining of the avant- 
garde with the marketplace to the state 
of crisis. What has also happened is that 
the commodity critique that has 
emerged in response has become now 
the single most important determining 
element in our contemporary definition 
of the avant-garde, so much so that, in 
Biirger’s work as in much other recent 
art theory, it has caused a certain blind- 
ness to the inherent commercial charac- 
ter of the avant-garde. 
The conception of the avant-garde as 
a continuing resistance to the commod- 
ification of art is fundamentally tauto- 
logical. Until we live in a transformed 
society art is going to remain a commod- 
ity; it is just as much a part of its 
character as any designation for “art.” 
When a contemporary critic such as 
Yve-Alain Bois sees the history of 
modernism as the death of painting, 
brought on by the dual challenge of 
photography as a superior, postauratic 
form of representation and by the com- 
modity nature of painting, he is 
describing a self-fulfilling prophecy.” 
As painting tries again and again to 
transcend the commodity and inevitably 
fails, we have merely the repetition of 
the initial assumptions, especially the 
view that the commodity character of 
art must be the ne plus ultra for an 


artist. 

Why is it that the commodification of 
art is posed as the chief threat to paint- 
ing? I believe it is because those who 
have so identified it, the Marxists and 
the Marxist-informed critics and artists, 
ironically continue to subscribe to the 
notion of a high-art tradition, which can 
only be maintained through the at- 
tempts at transcendence. This is the 
greatest myth of the avant-garde, that 
art can break through life to the other 
side, to a higher goal not seen by the rest 
of us. 

Bürger attempts to keep the avant- 
garde alive as a particular form of social 
critique in order to preserve some value 
in artistic modernism in the face of the 
critique of the modern work of art as a 
bourgeois commodity. But do we have to 
be afraid of art as a commodity form? 
Could we not suspend our need for the 
avant-garde altogether? 

It is because of the omnipresence of 
the commodity in contemporary art and 
art criticism that Pop art remains the 
greatest challenge, because Pop refused 
the act of transcendence (I am thinking 
here particularly of Andy Warhol, who 
represents the purest form of the Pop 
aesthetic, or anti-aesthetic). Pop ac- 
knowledged the commodity role of art 
by reveling in it, by refusing to continue 
to draw a distinction between high art 
and the rest of cultural production. It is 
a symptom of the exhaustion of the 
ability of artists to keep separate in their 
work the elevated ambitions of art from 
the workings of commerce. In the end 
Pop art is a recognition that there does 
not exist, perhaps cannot exist, the ideal 
market-audience the avant-garde has 
always sought. 
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Fragonard 


Pierre Rosenberg’s Fragonard is the 
Cadillac of exhibition catalogues.' It is 
available only in hard cover, it costs a 
lot, and it is lavishly appointed with 
photographs. At 636 pages and a solid 
10 pounds, this luxury model was not 
designed to be toted unceremoniously 
around the exhibition or filled with on- 
site observations. Rather, it seems suited 
to the private sitting-room étagère or the 
university library shelf, locales that 
point towards the work’s dual function. 
Fragonard is an impressive coffee-table 
book for the layperson eager to remem- 
ber a pleasurable viewing experience or 
to learn something of the painter from a 
“suitably unponderous explainer,” as 
the popular press has characterized 
Rosenberg.’ In addition, this compre- 
hensive and informative catalogue is 
also a very useful research tool compiled 
for the specialist by a known and 
respected connoisseur. 

The text opens with a general over- 
view of Fragonard’s work which intro- 
duces several themes developed in the 
subsequent discussions. These themes 
include Fragonard’s exuberant fantasy, 
his free, painterly execution, his mastery 
of diverse subjects, genres, and tech- 
niques, and his forging of a personal 
style. The catalogue proper is divided 
into eight chapters corresponding to 
what are called the “main periods” in 
Fragonard’s career (p. 12); and each 
main period is given two accounts in the 
appropriate chapter. The first is pre- 
sented as an episode of a continuous 
narrative unfolding through the text; the 
second is part of a detailed chronology 
built with records, letters, reviews, and 
so forth.” Complementing one another, 
these accounts precede the catalogue 
entries, which illustrate, document, and 
interpret works dated to the period 
under consideration. In all, 305 paint- 
ings and drawings are entered in the 
catalogue, and some works or groups of 
works (for example, the drawings from 
Tivoli, or the portraits de fantaisie) 
carry extensive explanatory introduc- 
tions. The catalogue thus provides a 
far-ranging discussion of Fragonard’s 
life and career, a general interpretation 
of his oeuvre, and specific analyses of 
individual paintings and drawings. Al- 
though the author protests the scarcity 
of evidence about Fragonard, this vol- 
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ume gathers together and organizes an 
enormous amount of material. 

The reader, whether layperson or pro- 
fessional, cannot help being impressed 
by the sheer weight of facts—of chro- 
nologies, official documents, maps, bib- 
liographies, measurements, sales rec- 
ords, exhibition records, etc. But eventu- 
ally he or she might wonder why such an 
enormous amount of information has 
been laboriously accumulated to illu- 
minate paintings presented as if best 
explained unponderously, paintings pre- 
sented as if they can be understood 
without intellectual effort. Two basic 
readings are repeated in various forms: 
first, that Fragonard represents a 
“world of joie de vivre, of gaiety, open- 
ness, happiness, and, especially, of 
freshness” (p. 26) and, second, that Fra- 
gonard, who took an obvious pleasure in 
painting, was a “painterly painter,” a 
“painter’s painter” (p. 26). The unfortu- 
nate result is that there is in the cata- 
logue a disequilibrium of impressive 
documentation and unproblematic 
paintings, a failure of counterpoise 
effected not because the facts are pro- 
vided for the specialist and the paintings 
made simple for the layperson, but 
because the interpretations suggest that 
Fragonard’s work lacks complex mean- 
ing and intellectual subtlety. 

It is true that Fragonard’s paintings 
can (be taken to) represent those things 
emphasized in this catalogue. Neverthe- 
less, by circumscribing the entire mean- 
ing of Fragonard’s works within these 
limited boundaries, this text refashions 
them, yet again, into what many have 
long imagined them to be—mere objects 
of delectation. At the same time, the 
text seems closed to readings made from 
critical stances other than that which 
guided its writing; thus, the re-presenta- 
tion of the standard reading circumvents 
many difficult questions raised by Fra- 
gonard’s paintings, questions that range 
from audience response to gender poli- 
tics. And despite the periodic assertions 
of uncertainty on specific points, the 
general reading of Fragonard seems pre- 
sented as if it were simply the truth, the 
transparent truth. 

It is, of course, the many facts and 
details that tempt Rosenberg’s readers 
to accept his Fragonard as the real one; 
yet there are reasons to doubt much of 
what is termed factual evidence in the 
catalogue. For example, accepted as a 
true record of Fragonard’s artistic 
development is the 1847 account written 
by his grandson Théophile, who (Rosen- 
berg acknowledges) was born in 1807, 
the year his grandfather died. 
Théophile’s account is, at best, third- 
hand information, and we have every 
reason to be wary of family traditions, 


which can easily arrange the truth as 
someone wants it to be known. More 
problematic is the uncritical acceptance 
of information that a particular biogra- 
pher (e.g., Renouvier, Blanc, or the 
Goncourts) allegedly received from 
Théophile, and most startling is the 
claim of “authenticity” for so-called 
direct quotations from Fragonard, such 
as the famous “I paint with my back- 
side,” reported by Renouvier in 1863 (p. 
28). In these cases a more skeptical 
interpreter might have asked how the 
presentation of Fragonard’s life was 
colored by the needs and biases of the 
particular writers. The wholesale accep- 
tance of certain aspects of the nine- 
teenth-century biographies is mixed 
with a welcome debunking of other long- 
held notions about Fragonard; for exam- 
ple, the artist’s supposed lack of concern 
with material comforts or his amorous 
exploits. These adjustments, however, 
suggest a more critical reading of the 
nineteenth-century sources and a more 
far-reaching reevaluation of the Fra- 
gonard myth than is attempted in the 
catalogue. 

Instances of accepting questionable 
evidence as fact are also distributed 
throughout the discussion of the paint- 
ings. For example, we read that there is 
no basis for doubting the information 
recorded on labels pasted to the back of 
Fragonard’s so-called portraits of the 
Abbé de Saint-Non and his brother La 
Bretéche (pp. 276 and 278). These 
labels identify the sitters and declare 
that the paintings were completed in an 
hour’s time. The latter comment sup- 
ports Rosenberg’s claim for the improvi- 
sational quality of these works. But is 
there, as the text states, “No reason to 
question these facts” (p. 276)? The 
inscriptions are not in Fragonard’s hand 
(Rosenberg elsewhere implies that Fra- 
gonard could not write, p. 15), and there 
is no evidence of who wrote them or 
when they were affixed to the canvases. 
And, as even the photographs included 
in the catalogue show, the dates on the 
labels were altered to accord with the 
1769 inscribed on the front of one can- 
vas. Given that these labels are far from 
documentary evidence, they would have 
been better treated as interpretations of, 
rather than “facts” about, Fragonard’s 
paintings. 

The significance that Rosenberg 
attaches to unquestionable documentary 
evidence can be as perplexing as his 
acceptance of unfounded assertions. 
“There is,” we read, “one fact that 
cannot be stressed too strongly, and that 
is that Fragonard never studied at the 
Academy” (p. 33). The text, of course, 
is referring only to Fragonard’s earliest 
training before 1753. After that date the 
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artist studied three years in the Ecole 
Rovale des Eléves Protégés and four 
more at the French Academy in Rome. 
Some of Fragonard’s academic draw- 
ings and student paintings are illus- 
trated in the catalogue (pp. 53, 55, 72, 
73, 74), which also includes a lengthy 
discussion of his morceau d’agréement 
(The High Priest Coresus Sacrifices 
Himself to Save Callirhoé). In view of 
the official records that point towards an 
extensive, if somewhat belated, aca- 
demic training and success, the reader is 
puzzled when the text stresses that Fra- 
gonard “did not receive the Academy’s 
exemplary instruction,” that “had he 
benefited from this instruction, it would 
no doubt have changed the course of his 
career” (p. 33), and that this lack of an 
early training perhaps explains “the art- 
ist’s poor record in completing his offi- 
cial commissions” (p. 22). These state- 
ments would be more understandable 
had the text included a detailed descrip- 
tion of the academic curriculum for 
beginning artists, some elaboration of 
the comment that Academy students 
were “taught how to draw, and then how 
to paint, according to tried and tested 
methods” (p. 22). A comparison of Fra- 
gonard’s development with that of an 
artist who was early educated in aca- 
demic methods could have proved 
enlightening. Unhappily, the reader is 
left to wonder why such an inordinate 
emphasis is placed on Fragonard’s ear- 
liest training. What did he miss that he 
could not acquire in the seven subse- 
quent years in academic schools, or even 
in the studio of Boucher, who eventually 
became the Academy’s first painter? 
The text, moreover, appears to contra- 
dict itself on the matter of Fragonard’s 
training. It states at one point that Fra- 
gonard lacked not only the Academy’s 
basic instruction but also the basic cul- 
tural background that came with it (pp. 
22 and 52); and at another it describes 
the courses in history and geography 
and study of the principal monuments in 
Paris undertaken at the Ecole Royale, 
where Fragonard spent three years (p. 
33). The text also calls attention to the 
artist’s academic proficiency by outlin- 
ing the training in drawing and copying 
he received at the French Academy in 
Reme (p. 62) and by quoting the Mar- 
quis de Marigny’s comment that the 
Academy was “well informed about 
Jean-Honoré Fragonard’s talents ... in 
painting history subjects, which he stud- 
ied for many years with M. Boucher as 
well as M. Vanloo” (p. 33). The facts in 
this case obviously do not speak for 
themselves; Rosenberg seems to be 
implying that, in spite of Fragonard’s 
extensive academic schooling, he either 
lacked or rejected a command of the 


academic language, codes, and conven- 
tions, that his art was shaped by per- 
sonal dictates. 

As historians we portray an artist’s 
life or oeuvre by selecting or emphasiz- 
ing from the available information bits 
and pieces that we can form into a 
coherent picture structured according to 
our assumptions about art and its mak- 
ers. Those selected fragments are 
treated as so many individual “facts” 
sometimes because they are documented 
as such (as in the case of, say, an artist’s 
birthdate or records of schooling), and 
sometimes because we wish them to be 
so. But even if we limit ourselves to 
evidence of the first kind, we can con- 
struct several different images of the 
same artist and the same oeuvre simply 
by choosing and highlighting. Julian 
Barnes dramatizes these constructive 
processes in his novel Flaubert’s Parrot 
by including three chronologies of Flau- 
bert’s life, each presenting a different 
portrait of the writer and each having a 
claim to the truth. But in contrast to 
Barnes, Rosenberg allows only one pic- 
ture of Fragonard and one reading of his 
work. Thus the biography contained in 
the catalogue underplays, among other 
things, the significance of Fragonard’s 
academic training, and the interpreta- 
tion of the oeuvre devalues those analy- 
ses that present the painter’s work as a 
complex ideological phenomenon. Con- 
sider the comment from the catalogue in 
which Lynne Kirby’s essay on Frago- 
nard’s Progress of Love is used as an 
example of the misguided direction 
taken by the “younger generation”: 


We will not linger over the scar- 
city of sketches and preparatory 
drawings, ... the order in which 
Fragonard painted these pictures, 
or even the artist’s intentions. In 
recent years, these issues have 
been the object of many “over 
interpretations” by the younger 
generation of art historians (for 
example, Lynne Kirby, 1982), and 
are usually beside the point, where 
Fragonard’s art is concerned. The 
most important question is why 
Mme du Barry rejected Frago- 
nard’s paintings (p. 323). 


For the critical reader who is unfamiliar 
with the Fragonard literature the com- 
ment might raise a series of questions: 
What is an “overinterpretation”? How 
does it differ from an interpretation? 
And why is the word placed in quotation 
marks, which often indicate a borrowed 
term or a problematic one? Why are 
some issues beside the point? What 
point are they beside? For the reader 
familiar with the literature, the com- 
ment is even more disconcerting. Since 


Kirby is singled out, attend to her inter- 
pretation and how it is treated in the 
Fragonard catalogue.* 

The primary question posed in Kir- 
by’s essay is precisely the one Rosenberg 
labels as most important: Why did Mme 
Du Barry, the titled mistress to Louis 
XV, reject Fragonard’s panels? Kirby 
does not focus on any of the issues that 
the catalogue mistakenly designates as 
occupying the group of scholars she is 
taken to represent; and far from making 
an argument of artistic intention, she 
offers a reading that considers the ideo- 
logical meaning of the paintings, focuses 
the discussion through issues of gender 
and class, and uses the strategies of 
psychoanalytic criticism. She reads the 
panels as images of an elite social-sexual 
discourse, arguing that this ideology was 
unacceptable to the Crown’s desired 
image at the time. Her analysis directly 
challenges the traditional explanation 
(accepted in the catalogue) that holds a 
change in taste responsible for the 
work's rejection, and she argues, “The 
assumption that stylistic taste is a pri- 
mary determining force in artistic 
change begs the question of why taste 
itself changes, and easily lends itself toa 
reductionist view of the particular con- 
struction of specific works.’ In her 
emphasis on issues of gender, class, and 
political ideology, Kirby does perhaps 
represent the interests of some among 
the “younger generation” of art histori- 
ans. Those particular interests, however, 
have been shown as crucial to an under- 
standing of eighteenth-century art, most 
notably by Thomas Crow, whose Paint- 
ers and Public Life in Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Paris (Yale University Press, 
1985) has enormously expanded our 
intellectual vistas. What a pity that 
Rosenberg’s Fragonard seeks to narrow 
those vistas just at the moment when 
Crow, Norman Bryson, Michael Fried, 
and Barbara. Stafford, among others, 
are opening the varied prospects of eigh- 
teenth-century French art. 

If some readers will be surprised to 
see ideological readings dismissed in the 
Fragonard catalogue, others will be 
amazed to find erotic meaning disa- 
vowed. In reference to Fragonard’s La 
Jeune Fille ala marmotte, for example, 
the catalogue entry suggests that inter- 
pretations uncovering sexual metaphor 
are merely fashionable and states that, 
“Fragonard’s work does not lend itself to 
such attempts at overinterpretation” (p. 
567). In view-of this apparent resistance 
to sexual symbolism, it is small wonder 
that the text argues for “no complicated 
iconography” in Fragonard’s Detroit 
panels (p. 42). Yet these panels, so 
clearly dependent on Boucher’s pasto- 
rals, present a virtual catalogue of the 
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veiled sexual images popularized in 
those works. The bird, the gourd, the 
grapes, and the watering can; the hat 
and the basket; the rosebuds—these 
were but so many widely recognized 
signs for the penis, the vagina, and the 
nipples. Art historians (Donald Posner, 
for example) have demonstrated con- 
vincingly the use of veiled sexua! imag- 
ery throughout eighteenth-century 
painting, just as historians of literature 
and society (Stewart or Isherwood, for 
example) have shown the prevelance of 
that strategy in artifacts of both elite 
and popular culture. Keeping in mind 
the predominant attitude towardssexual 
iconography expressed in the Fragonard 
catalogue, one wonders why the author 
is ready to accept the Sacrifice of the 
Rose, which “requires no explanation,” 
as an allegory (a veiled image!) for loss 
of viginity (p. 550). 

The comments that best exemplify 
what this catalogue presents as the folly 
of searching out complex, problematic, 
or even erotic meanings in Fragonard’s 
work are those that claim the image 
needs no comment, merely appreciation. 
As an example take the entry for La 
Chemise enlevée and Le Feu aux 
poudres. \n the first painting a cupid 
disrobes a young girl as she reclines in 
bed; in the second, one putto places a 
lighted torch between the parted legs of 
a sleeping girl whose nightgown is 
drawn up around her waist, while 
another torch-bearing putto illuminates 
the scene. The text concentrates on the 
question of whether these two works are 
pendants, concluding that they are not, 
even though the one is “a morning scene 
of gentle awakening, bathed in sun- 
light,” and the other, “a nocturnal scene 
of restless sleep, artificially lit by torch- 
light” (pp. 162-63). Passing the oppor- 
tunity to explore the eroticism of these 
paintings, the author provides, instead, 
examples of nineteenth-century criti- 
cism in brief comments made by Thoré- 
Burger, Paul de Saint-Victor, and the 
Goncourts. It is not the quotations from 
critics, but the last single-sentence para- 
graph that articulates the attitude 
assumed throughout the catalogue to- 
wards these and other works by Frago- 
nard: “Let us content ourselves with 
admiring the closed eyes of the two 
sleeping young women, smiling at their 
dreams” (p. 163). 

A closed interpretation of Frago- 
nard’s work is also signaled by details of 
the text, for instance, by the repeated 
use of phrases like “true subject,” “real 
subject,” or “all that matters is” (for 
example, pp. 168, 207, 208, 258, 278, 
358, 390). Such phrases usually suggest 
to the reader an explanation of the 
image that is both authoritative and 
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uncomplicated. When this “true sub- 
ject” is prominent brushwork (which 
often it is), underlying the pronounce- 
ment is the assumption that brushwork 
means nothing beyond itself—that it is 
gesture without signification. Readers 
are often told that this or that work by 
Fragonard is simply “a pretext for 
painting,” or, more completely: “The 
point for Fragonard was not the subject, 
nor to invent a surprising new composi- 
tion, but just to paint with a freedom 
that, in effect, makes for the whole 
charm of the picture” (p. 92). This 
interpretation of paint handling is 
rooted neither in fact nor in eighteenth- 
century critical discourse (Cochin, Di- 
derot, Watelet, Dandré-Bardon, Caylus 
all wrote about brushwork); nor does it 
acknowledge the poststructuralist issues 
raised by critics and historians today 
(Richard Shiff, for example). Rather, it 
seems to be taken from ideas about 
painting that Rosenberg attributes to 
the change in taste wrought by Impres- 
sionism. In arguing that neither Frago- 
nard’s contemporaries nor his mid-nine- 
teenth-century revivers could appreciate 
a sketchlike execution. Rosenberg 
noted: “With the triumph of Impres- 
sionism and of ‘pure painting,’ in which 
the subject serves only as a pretext, a 
complete change in taste was brought 
about” (p. 276). At such moments of 
generalization the author could help his 
readers by referring to a specific source: 
the notion of Impressionist subjects as 
“pretexts” for painting comes from 
Emile Zola’s 1867 essay on Manet, a 
most polemical document. Zola’s argu- 
ment was made at a particular historical 
moment; it participated in a conflict of 
critical discourses, as have the varying 
interpretations of Fragonard. Although 
Rosenberg overlooks historicity, readers 
can ground the critical stance particular 
to his Fragonard in what he calls the 
“complete change in taste” brought 
about by Impressionist paintings. The 
interpretations that follow from this 
stance do not tell us the “true” or “real” 
subject; they tell us what the subject is 
according to a particular point of view. 
And this is what should be stressed: 
Rosenberg, like all other interpreters, 
has an ideology, a set of assumptions 
about art that he brings to his writing 
and that conditions the readings he pre- 
sents. His account of Fragonard’s work 
applies to eighteenth-century paintings 
categories of critical discourse (subject 
as pretext; pure painting), which the 
text itself relates to the triumph of 
Impressionist paintings. 

The interpretations in Rosenberg’s 
Fragonard are also linked to an earlier 
nineteenth-century discourse, for the 
words of Thoré, the Goncourts, Portalis, 


and critics contemporaneous with them 
are repeatedly accepted as adequate 
analyses of the paintings. And the 
twentieth-century critics who are often 
cited, most notably Thuillier, also 
repeat, with little alteration, the verdicts 
of their nineteenth-century predeces- 
sors. This linkage is particularly evident 
in the entries that explain the late love 
themes, which are touted for their Neo- 
classical trappings, increased sense of 
passionate excitement, and new-found 
seriousness. About the Warrior’s Dream 
of Love, we read: “love is described with 
a seriousness that we would hardly 
expect of the eighteenth-century sensi- 
bility” (p. 548); about the Vow to Love, 
“The neoclassica!, frieze-like composi- 
tion is romantic in tone, and succeeds 
admirably in conveying a sense of pas- 
sionate excitement. Fragonard has cre- 
ated an abstract timeless image of the 
dreams and longings of love—-one that is 
in direct contrast to the risqué tableaux 
that are all too often associated with his 
name” (p. 542); and about The Sacri- 


fice of the Rose, “What a distance he 


had come in twenty years” (p. 550). 
That these attitudes are indebted to a 
tradition of nineteenth-century opinion 
is evident when, for example, we attend 
to Gautier’s remarks about the Vow to 
Love: “Whoever would have thought 
that the eighteenth century was as sus- 
ceptible to so much poetry and passion, 
in the person of its most frivolous paint- 
er. Honoré Fragonard” (p. 544), and to 
Thuillier’s later (but equally nineteenth- 
century) assessment of the same paint- 
ing. “This lyricism, which exalts passion 
while protecting its mystery, gives us 
some measure of Fragonard’s renuncia- 
tion of the clarity of vision ... that 
characterized art in the century after 
Watteau.... The painter has come a 
long way since L’Fscarpolette and L’Or- 
gie” (p. 544). And it is not coincidental 
that the Goncourts, Thuillier, and 
Rosenberg all see that these late lyrical 
love themes bring Correggio to mind 
and contain “all the best of Prud’hon” 
(p. 544 and p. 550). 

The chronicling of a development 
from the frivolous, elegant Rococo style 
to the more impassioned Neoclassical 
manner not only demonstrates Rosen- 
berg’s alliance with traditional attitudes 
but also underlines the catalogue’s prob- 
lematic application of an evolutionary 
model to the artist's oeuvre. As art histo- 
rians, many of us have been trained to 
use this model where certain works 
anticipate or look back to other works, 
and where we can identify change, pro- 
gress, continuity, and the movement 
from an early to a late style. The evolu- 
tionary model dominates this cata- 
logue’s chronological presentation of 


Fragonard’s work, and paintings are 
dated, however provisionally, according 
to what state in Fragonard’s develop- 
ment their handling characterizes, or 
according to what other paintings their 
technique most resembles (a few exam- 
ples: pp. 163, 190, 250, 254, 314, 468). 
Yet this evolutionary model seems to 
conflict with what is obvious about Fra- 
gonard’s working procedure: the artist 
could, and did, vary his technique and 
handling at will, according to the partic- 
ular task. Examples of this protean 
character include the pairs of paintings 
that repeat the same composition but 
with radically different handlings; in the 
catalogue such pairs fall early (e.g., The 
Stolen Kiss, pp. 79-80, and 82-83) and 
late (e.g., The Lock, pp. 481-85) in the 
artist’s career. Within groups of paint- 
ings taken to cluster near the same date 
there is also a noticeable variety in paint 
handling, color preference, and so on. 
Among the portraits de fantaisie com- 
pare the blended tones and delicate han- 
dling of La Guimard’s face (p. 259) to 
the loosely brushed complexion of the 
young artist in the Beistegui collection 
(p. 280), or more dramatically, to the 
way his garments are rendered in the 
lower areas of the composition. 

The implicit acceptance in Rosen- 
bergs Fragonard of an evolutionary 
model is surprising because that model 
is explicitly repudiated in the introduc- 
tory remarks: 


There are artists who build up 
their work like an architect builds 
a house: each stone has its place, 
or else the edifice crumbles. Oth- 
ers repeat themselves, creating the 
same painting over and over again, 
throughout their lives. Still others 
abruptly change direction and 
turn their backs on their previous 
efforts, seemingly denying them. 
Fragonard, however, cannot be fit- 
ted into any of these categories. 
He evolved, while always remain- 
ing the same. He changed his 
manner according to whether he 
was painting a landscape or a free 
study. ... In the same period, he 
could paint in seemingly opposite 
styles (p. 25). 


Here the text outlines three versions of 
the model: the artist’s work evolves logi- 
cally and smoothly, the artist’s work 
does not evolve at all, the artist’s evolu- 
tion is characterized by a major shift or 
change. Although the text declares that 
Fragonard cannot be fitted into any of 
these categories, and that he could paint 
in divergent manners at the same 
moment, the subsequent analysis of Fra- 
gonard’s career is presented as if there 
were a clear and logical progression 


according to which his painting can be 
dated. Relying on a model recognized as 
inadequate may be, admittedly, the only 
way to devise a temporal sequence for 
paintings generally lacking documenta- 
tion. In the Fragonard catalogue, how- 
ever, the evolutionary model is usually 
applied without simultaneously address- 
ing the other factors that affect the 
choice of styles and brushwork. The use 
of handling as a chronological signpost, 
coupled with the conception of brush- 
work as “pure painting,” blinds the 
readers of this catalogue to the deeper 
significance of style and technique. 

An evolutionary model posits that 
technical and formal moves vary with 
time and are part of a more or less 
natural process of development. But as 
the passage quoted above suggests, Fra- 
gonard’s variation (as that of any artist) 
was also contingent on other factors, 
such as genre or the work’s status as a 
preliminary or finished piece. And Fra- 
gonard’s moves also changed according 
to specific subject matter, audience, 
location, and any of several other vari- 
ables. When detached from the tempo- 
ral frame of the evolutionary model, 
what we call style, technique, manner, 
and handling are elements that the artist 
chooses, selects from a range of possibil- 
ities, so that they are appropriate to the 
purpose and meaning of the work at 
hand. Because what is appropriate is 
determined by cultural convention, han- 
dling and execution have a significance 
beyond that of “pure painting,” beyond 
that of temporal marker. They are ele- 
ments in a representational code that 
circumscribes and gives meaning to the 
choices made by artists. Although art- 
ists are free to follow or break a code’s 
prescriptions, in either case it is the code 
that gives meaning to their gestures and 
makes them understandable to their 
contemporaries. If we, as later interpret- 
ers, can uncover the conventional mean- 
ings afforded style and paint handling in 
the eighteenth century, then we can 
analyze, interpret, and recontextualize 
the smooth, blended execution of La 
Guimard’s visage, the “enthused” 
brushwork of the Young Artist’s cloak, 
and the eroticized touches that caress 
the Louvre Bathers. 

Produced in conjunction with this 
century’s most comprehensive and sig- 
nificant Fragonard retrospective, this 
catalogue from its conception was 
charged with the responsibility of repre- 
senting the artist to present and future 
publics. Throughout the catalogue, how- 
ever, the present and future are largely 
ignored in favor of the past, and Fragon- 
ard is reclaimed for those art lovers who, 
in the appreciation of exquisite tech- 
nique and lighthearted joie de vivre, 


remain untroubled by the theoretical, 
political, social, and erotic implications 
of the paintings. Reserving Fragonard 
for this ever-dwindling public will do the 
artist no service. Writing the catalogue 
of a major Fragonard retrospective 
might have been the occasion for 
rethinking and revising earlier beliefs, 
for testing new approaches and meth- 
ods. Instead, the inherited picture of 
Fragonard has been little changed by 
this exhibition catalogue. Although 
some details have been repainted and an 
interpretation touched up here and 
there, the traditional image of Frago- 
nard has been respectfully conserved. In 
its conservation of this image Rosen- 
berg’s catalogue will, for many readers, 
reinforce the belief that Fragonard’s art, 
although visually stunning, is light, friv- 
olous, and hopelessly Rococo. 


1] should like to point out that the catalogue 
under review was translated from the French 
(Editions de la Réunion des Musées Nation- 
aux, Paris, 1987) by Jean-Marie Clarke and 
Anthony Roberts. The translation seems accu- 
rate and faithful. I have chosen not to discuss 
the quality of the translation or how completely 
it represents the small nuances of the original 
text. Rather, I have tried to address myself 
primarily to substantive issues and problems 
that recur in various forms. Where I have 
analyzed the rhetoric, | feel satisfied that the 
translation duplicates, as much as possible, the 
effect of the original French text. Moreover, I 
have assumed that the majority of American 
readers will content themselves with the trans- 
lation, so that any impact on this audience will 
be made by the text here under review. 


2 “The Gallery: ‘Fragonard’ at the Met,” The 
Wall Street Journal, February 12, 1988, p. 13. 


3 The detailed chronology was compiled by Mar- 
ie-Anne Depuy. 


4 Lynne Kirby, “Fragonard’s The Pursuit of 
Love,” Rutgers Art Review (1982), pp. 58-79. 


5 Ibid., p. 59. 


6 In many catalogue entries, quotations are not 
used to exemplify audience response but to 
substitute for analysis of the works. The quota- 
tions, often enthusiastic description or ekphra- 
sis, are neither contextualized nor discussed, 
and the quotations (like the paintings) are 
presented as if they were transparent to their 
meaning. Examples include: The Portrait of 
M. de La Breteche, pp. 274-76; Young Girl in 
Her Bed, pp. 232-35; The Bathers, pp. 164- 
67. 


Catalogue: Pierre Rosenberg, 
Fragonard, 1988, New York, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(distributed by Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 
New York). Pp. 636; 1,193 
illustrations, 141 in color. $85; special 
museum price, $45. 
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Fashion and Surrealism 


“all Symbols are properly Clothes 

. this Science of Clothes ... 
takes scientific rank beside Codifi- 
cation and Political Economy” 
(Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus 
[1834], Chapt. IX). 


The exhibition Fashion and Surrealism, 
held last year at the Fashion Institute of 
Technology (F.1.T.) in New York City, 
made quite a splash in the metropolitan 
area. It drew considerable crowds of 
spectators ranging from high-sckool stu- 
dents and the curious public to fashion 
artists and critics. The exhibitian is of 
interest for juxtaposing works from the 
worlds of fashion and art and for reveal- 
ing a recent trend in fashion design, 
but—as I shall argue—especially as a 
symptom of “postmodernism.” 

A brochure provided at the exhibi- 
tion guided the viewer through the dif- 
ferent spaces—-“‘operating room,” “‘ate- 
lier,” “temple,” “garden,” “salen,” and 
“banquet.” Walking through the exhibi- 
tion,visitors could often see one another 
across the cannily arranged objects with 
the same effect of enhanced participa- 
tion Duchamp produced in his Large 
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Glass as displayed in Philadelphia. But 
it was ideas of fashion rather than of 
Surrealism that determined the look and 
content of the exhibition. The nuanced 
lighting of the objects and spaces pro- 
vided a “cosmetic” effect that consis- 
tently made the recent fashion designs 
more visible than the somewhat enshad- 
owed Surrealist pieces. Indeed, the exhi- 
bition worked, as it were, a transmuta- 
tion of base Surrealism into precious 
Rococo: everywhere the presence of 
rose, as both flower and color, allowed 
Shocking Pink and l'humour rose to 
replace Surrealist disharmony and lhu- 
mour noir.’ The resulting emphasis on 
glamour and prettiness runs directly 
counter to the convulsive eroticism of 
the first phase of Surrealism and even to 
the intended effects on the spectator of 
puzzlement and uneasiness in the second 
phase (as in the exhibitions of Paris 
1938 and New York 1942). The prolif- 
eration of disparate images dazzled and 
confused the eye of the attentive specta- 
tor, inducing first satiety then irritation, 
finally a nausea from unassimilated 
excess. Works were exhibited without 
chronological coherence. The varied sty- 
listic weights of the different periods 
grouped according to no perceivable 
periodic law. Instead, their arrangement 
seemed engineered to provide a maxi- 
mum of visual titillation with the logic of 
window display raised to a sophisticated 
level of spatial complexity and adapted 
to the needs of an exhibition by the 
installation of partitions to make pas- 
sageways for the spectator. 

The book published in conjunction 
with Fashion and Surrealism, in no 
commonly understood way can it be 
called a catalogue, has surprisingly little 
to do with the exhibition: it does not 
describe or even list (as the previously 
mentioned brochure does) the sequence 
of spaces leading from “Surrealist Beau- 
ty” (the “Operating Room’) through 
the “Surrealist Body” (“Atelier and 
rooms designated by body parts), “Sur- 
realism and Nature” (“Garden” and 
animals), “The Surrealist House” 
(“The Salon” and “Banquet”) to “Sur- 
realist Constructions” (“Bricks,” “Bio- 
morphs”), and “Surrealist Ideas” (fash- 
ion magazines). Moreover, the photos 
reproduced in the book of the manne- 
quins/saints of the 1938 Paris exhibition 
(pp. 58, 59) are by Man Ray; but the 
photos do not correspond to the presen- 
tation at the F.I.T. exhibition, where the 
mannequins not only were simulacra of 
the originals but were grouped differ- 
ently from the original exhibition. (The 
text does not mention either difference.) 
At the exhibition, the Surrealist masks, 
costumes, and mannequins exhibited (a 


mixture of originals and copies) were 
divorced from their original contexts of 
group rituals and parties and “cleaned 
up” for a high-society fashion display; 
similarly, the Paris street signs duplicat- 
ing those in the 1938 exhibition were 
dispersed and served rather as decora- 
tion than as indices of the original mil- 
ieu. As a result of these modifications 
the bizarre and unsettling character of 
the Surrealist images disappears, re- 
placed by eye-catching and innocuously 
zany fashion much like those that might 
be on display in luxury shops. With its 
excellent color reproductions the book 
certainly seems destined for coffee-table 
leafthrough. 

The book has limited value for schol- 
arship, since the author, Richard Mar- 
tin, who with Laura Sinderbrand and 
Harold Koda was also one of the cura- 
tors, presents his personal observations 
and apercus with neither documentation 
nor demonstration, and without chro- 
nology, notes, or bibliography. In places 
he betrays a skimpy knowledge of his- 
toric precedents; for example, in discuss- 
ing the “Tear-Ilusion Dress” of Dali 
and Schiaparelli (p. 114), he makes 
irrelevant allusions to De Chirico and 
Breton, while ignoring Duchamp’s Tu 
m’ (1918) with its famous trompe-l'oeil 
section of “torn” canvas. Furthermore, 
the book contains misleading or exag- 
gerated assertions (resulting from 
forced metaphors or word play, perhaps 
meant to provide a Surrealist flavoring 
to the text): the author calls “frottage” 
(p. 84) or “frottage caress” (p. 99) what 
earlier (p. 53) were correctly designated 
as the lipstick imprints on the first page 
of the Second Surrealist Manifesto; and 
what Schiaparelli called her “operating 
table,” he gratuitously assimilates to 
Lautréamont’s famous image by renam- 
ing it a “dissecting table” (p. 205). 

Although aware of a difference 
between the generations of Surrealists 
(he alludes to the “First Generation 
Surrealists” on pages 130 and 217, and 
describes them as “strict Surrealists” on 
p. 217), Martin fails to mention essen- 
tial features of the distinction. From the 
book we could not glean how the dedica- 
tion to poetic, personal images in the 
post-Dada period turned during the first 
phase of Surrealism proper to a fascina- 
tion with increasingly bizarre images 
intended to shock prosaic bourgeois 
taste; or that for several years after the 
First Manifesto a social revolutionary 
aim prevailed that gained its leverage by 
fusing the “bad” or distasteful (a rejec- 
tion of “good” art, whether modernist or 
conventional) and the politically critical 
(a rejection of autonomous “high art,” 
as well as of fashion and the decorative 


arts). Disinclined apparently to think 
about such matters, Martin instinctively 
picked his paradigms of Surrealist fash- 
ion from the post-1929 group. These 
artists were essentially post-Surrealists 
who had deserted the Surrealist venture 
and cashed in on the power of their work 
to titillate rather than intimidate the 
bourgeoisie, every ready for a new fris- 
son within the safely confined limits of 
fashion and advertising. Their work in 
collaboration with fashion designers 
provided the exhibition not only with its 
rationale but with much of its visual 
material.’ 

Martin describes (p. 217) how those 
Surrealists interested in fashion, though 
disapproved of by the “first-generation” 
Surrealists, were nevertheless “embold- 
ened by their adventure in reconciling 
everyday realities with the large issues 
of a revolutionary art.” Inattentive to 
the history of the movement, Martin 
describes without realizing it the vulner- 
ability that in its most cogent period 
gave a measure of coherence to Surreal- 
ism and eventually undermined its radi- 
cal values: “it was precisely Surrealism’s 
ability to juxtapose the real and the 
unreal that made it a primary form for 
advertising and media expression. Mer- 
chandise, in its crassest form, could be 
seen; the dream of the consumer prod- 
uct, whether fashion or otherwise, could 
also be envisioned” (p. 218). Martin’s 
fashion-Surrealists appropriate images 
and ideas, but empty them of all but 
commercial coatent. Blithely ignoring 
that the early Surrealists rejected utility 
in order to cause anxiety and to under- 
mine modernism via appropriated fash- 
ion, he admiringly and exclusively refers 
to attitudes that came to dominate late 
Surrealism: “The expressive anti-utility 
of the redefined object serves fashion as 


a powerful force, just as it did the art of 


the 20th century” (p. 108). 

The relation of fashion to Surrealism 
in the F.1.T. exhibition illustrates what I 
would call the dialectics of Surrealist 
autoinfection: the future Surrealists 
escape from their bourgeois culture 
through the autonomy of modernist art; 
they liberate themselves from modernist 
art by attacking its pretentions to auton- 
omy and restoring it to a political and 
economic context; and finally, this con- 
tact with life imfects the moral fiber of 
some Surrealists, leading to a “synthe- 
sis” of commercialized modernism in 
the realm of fashion. With its enigmas 
explained and its monsters rendered 
tame, Surrealism, become an exquisite 
corpse fashionably embalmed, can fer- 
tilize the field of commercial art. 

For all its drawbacks, the book (like 
the exhibition) does offer on its slick 


pages a plethora of glamorous images a 
la Vogue in a kaleidoscopically exciting 
though disordered array. This hard- 
bound volume, handsomely produced by 
Japanese printers, comes wrapped in a 
jacket colored with the same red as 
Dali's boiled lobsters; in fact, both exhi- 
bition and book (pp. 144-47) promi- 
nently featured these objects—in a pho- 
tograph (shown live next to Dali), on a 
telephone, in a dress print, in a jewelry 
design. Martin has subsumed the anx- 
ious intermittent interest of the early 
Surrealists in questions of production 
under a complacent consumer-oriented 
approach illustrated by these appetizing 
lobsters, made after “the official Sur- 
realists disavowed Dalí” (p. 207). These 
crustaceans replaced Dali's earlier 
representations of insects (likewise ar- 
thropods)—-black ants whose shiny 
integuments were turned into jewels or 
clustered about rotting corpses and 
genitalia. 

The turn by Dali and his collaborator 
Schiaparelli to the cooked lobster signi- 
fies a transmogrification of the revolt- 
ingly decadent theme into a consumer 
conception uniting fashion and death in 
a manner intended to be platable and 
amusing rather than sarcastic. But the 
bourgeois elite (and are they alone?) 
who can appreciate such delicacies 
along with chic Surrealist masks and 
props may have nothing left but, in a 
dolce vita for the 1980s, to celebrate a 
carnival of death—-a dance without his- 
toric tempo. 

In this connection we can relevantly 
turn to the ideas of Michel Foucault. He 
and his followers characterize capital- 
ism as the study of nihilism (the value- 
form of seduction) and place Nietzsche 
at the beginning and end of Marx’s 
Capital (and perhaps of Freudian psy- 
choanalysis?). Applying a Nietzschean 
idea to the carnivalesque (here giving an 
unacknowledged nod to Bakhtin) he 
wrote: “The new historian, the gene- 
alogist, will know what to make of this 
masquerade. He will not be too serious 
to enjoy it; on the contrary, he will push 
the masquerade to its limit and prepare 
the great carnival of time where masks 
are constantly reappearing.” 

This fashion-magazine perspective al- 
lows Martin (p. 200) to say about Schia- 
parelli’s accessories that many of them 
“had more to do with making a state- 
ment than with being worn on city 
streets.” (By “statement” he seems to 
mean the wish to be noticed or at most to 
be regarded as eccentric.) The essen- 
tially apolitical content of such fashions 
and the adoption of an implicitly supine 
attitude towards abominations like Fas- 
cism are betrayed on the last page of 


text (p. 225) in remarks about the role of 
Surrealism in the troubled world of the 
late 1930s: “At the time Surrealism 
offered a mask that was a kind of protec- 
tive helmet against turbulence. Other 
styles might offer surcease from war, 
but no other art could provide the imagi- 
native world of fantasy that the late 
1930s and 1940s required.... As 
Europe fell, Schiaparelli went to the 
circus; as Fascism flourished, Surreal- 
ism flowered.” 

Martin's partiality for fashionable 
form over Surrealist content appears 
nowhere so clearly as in his exaltation of 
the chic, witty, and entertaining Jean 
Cocteau, whose notoriety on the Paris 
art scene antedated the public inaugura- 
tion of Surrealism. The book fails to 
convey how violently the Surrealists 
rejected Cocteau’s spineless acquies- 
cence to bourgeois religious and political 
allures and his willingness to appropri- 
ate shamelessly the images and styles of 
his Surrealist foes.° In keeping with the 
bourgeois aestheticism of Cocteau 
rather than with the radicalism of the 
Surrealists, the exhibition purposely 
assimilated the fashion displays to the 
Surrealist works, which thereby lost 
their historic context and any point of 
social commentary originally intended. 

The Surrealist objects, mingled with 
witty and innovative fashions,” contrib- 
ute to the impression of the “optical 
freedom” of art cultivated already in the 
nineteenth century as the voyeuristic 
window shopping of the flaneur: in the 
exhibition the controlled leisure of bour- 
geois “fun” replaced unruly Surrealist 
carnival, with its latent promise of orgy. 
But here an issue emerges—the attitude 
to women——that marks one of the limits 
to the Surrealist claims to liberty and 
demonstrates a point of convergence 
between this exhibition and Surrealism. 

The predominantly male Surrealists, 
conforming to a middle-class ideology, 
interpreted woman as a special object of 
attention (an Other) in various guises—- 
as enfant, spectre, ecstatic lover, fasci- 
nating hysteric (even assassin), or clair- 
voyant seer.’ Some of these interpreta- 
tions were embodied in mannequins 
made for the 1938 exhibition—copies of 
which were used by F.I.T.3 One distinc- 
tive note of the F.I.T. exhibition was the 
prominence among the artworks of a few 
male images—the jacket cover of the 
book features one (Fig. 1). The show 
and the book also included several male 
mannequins used recently by fashion 
designers. Male mannequins were not to 
my knowledge made by the original 
French Surrealists, who proclaimed 
their heterosexuality in public and were 
unabashedly patriarchal; in fact, they 
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generally wore business suits as em- 
blems of their sexual straightness. In 
consequence, the drab male garb of the 
bourgeois became an apt sign of an 
impersonal power structure, while the 
fashionably dressed woman, a Victorian 
“bird in a gilded cage,” became an 
attractive and valuable symbol of prop- 
erty.” 

The exhibition betrayed an uncom- 
prehending attitude towards the woman 
as a human being, above all in its pre- 
sentation of the sadistic Lautréamont 
image of the sewing machine-dissecting 
table. Here, Martin’s complacent views 
of that image coincide with those of the 
Surrealists of the early thirties; for 
example, when he makes amused allu- 
sions to their imagery of women (p. 14): 
“To the aphorism that clothes make the 
man, the Surrealists offered their alter- 
native: the sewing machine makes the 
woman.” A Cornell collage (p. 15) 
shows a woman under the needle of a 
sewing machine, while in the back- 
ground seamstresses on an assembly line 
are shown seated at their machines. This 
collage is described as “the embociment 
of woman as garment.” 

In an age of feminist insight like ours 
one can certainly fault the F.1.T. exhibi- 
tion not acknowledging that women, 
while indeed being “produced” by (vic- 
timized by) their machines in jobs that 
they took over from men as underpaid 
labor, have also in this century begun to 
“produce” themselves in life and art— 
including Surrealism. Moreover, as an 
unintended consequence of their absorp- 
tion into the work force, working-class 
women were enabled (as typists already 
were) to begin the slow climb tcwards 
economic self-reliance. The sadistic dis- 
section of the image of the female results 
in a sexually charged fetish, the disjecta 
membra, signifying a dismissed integ- 
rity generally reserved for male artists. 
With seeming good humor the exhibi- 
tion illustrated the commodification of 
body parts into fashion designs invested 
with value through their sexual associa- 
tions. Here the Marxian interpretation 
of the commodity-fetish meets the 
Freudian: these fashionable body parts 
become synecdoches at once for the 
body politic and erotic. 

This attitude of dismissal shared by 
F.1.T. and the Surrealists doubtless con- 
tributed to the near exclusion of impor- 
tant women Surrealists (apart from Val- 
entine Hugo) from the exhibition. Thus 
we find no paintings by Meret Oppen- 
heim (a photograph by Man Ray on p. 
117 shows her modeling champagne- 
cork earrings), Leonora Carrington, or 
Kay Sage, all of whom were deeply 
interested in clothing. The one woman 
receiving extensive discussion—-Schia- 
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Fig. 1 Tony Viramontes, Collaged hat 
with Surrealist eye, 1986. 





parelli—earned her place not only for 
her importance to the fashion world but 
also for her collaboration with Cocteau 
and Dali. 

In recent decades women artists have 
taken over their bodies with polemical 
aggression, as the subjects of their art, 
and fought various battles against the 
ideologies of beauty and fashion. The 
problematization of beauty first by non- 
Western cultures and more recently by 
feminists who conceive of ugliness as a 
counterideology has led to the unravel- 
ing of Western aesthetics. As one femi- 
nist critic has noted: 

Confronted with an established 

cultural apparatus in which the 

male appropriation of the scopic 
drive defines the women irrefuta- 
bly as object-image of the look, 
women have traditionally re- 
mained on the margins of the dom- 
inant art practice. Currently, in 
women’s art practice there is a 
proliferation of forms of significa- 
tion in which the artist partici- 
pates in the iconography of victim- 
ization and presents either her 
own body or the bodies of other 
women as signifiers, as objects of 
the gaze. In some cases this is done 

in an attempt to deconstruct the 

system of exchange from within. 

For instance, in Adrian Piper’s 

Guerilla Theatre the “goods” are 

rendered valueless within the ex- 

change system of the libidinal 
economy of men because they are 
made ugly." 
The career of the nonfeminist “Verusch- 
ka” (Vera von Lehndorff) demonstrates 
the breadth of this resistance. After 


years as a fashion model she became an 
artist herself, in collaboration with a 


male photographer. Using the same 
body that had served as a vehicle for the 
display of “beautiful” fashions, she cre- 
ated images (sometimes reflecting Sur- 
realism) of disintegration or assimila- 
tion to her natural surroundings. This 
body camouflage—at once a proud and 
pathetic effort to escape from the trap of 
her public image as a model and an 
exploration of herself torn between sur- 
face and depth (she says that “the sur- 
face may reveal to us a secret world, a 
new aspect”)—has been appropriated 
by fashion designers like Adelle Lutz, 
whose Urban Camouflage Clothing 
published in Vanity Fair in October 
1986 (illustrated in the book on p. 218) 
trivializes Veruschka’s existential ges- 
ture. 

The antithesis to this project of self- 
definition is epitomized in the film 
Beauty and the Beast, directed by Coc- 
teau in 1945, in which the ugly male 
creator charms the passive beauty (the 
myth rewards him by also providing 
him, in its happy ending, with an exter- 
nal beauty to match that of his soul). 
Many feminists reject fashion along 
with “beauty” as intrinsically antipa- 
thetic to women’s liberation. ? The 
demeaning view towards women that 
pervaded Fashion and Surrealism 
comes in part from the attitudes 
underlying Surrealist art and thought 
and does not necessarily represent a 
conscious intention by Martin.” Else- 
where, in fact, he expressed at one stroke 
his rejection of ‘“‘anti-feminism” and of 
the policies of Reagan that support it.'* 
Consequently, it is an exquisite irony of 
this shapelessly eclectic postmodern 
period that the exhibition may in fact 
share more with that arch opponent of 
women’s rights than Martin would wish 
to acknowledge; for with all its glamour, 
glitz, and confusion the exhibition 
resembles the Reagan “style,” and espe- 
cially seems symptomatic of the waning 
year of a mediocre actor-president 
whose image and legend, shaped by the 
cosmetics and rhetoric of Hollywood, 
stand at the antipodes of authentic polit- 
ical responsiblity. 

A similar indifference to political 
content characterized the show. I have 
already noted that this depoliticization 
resulted from the confounding of the 
political phase of Surrealism with the 
commercialized later period when fash- 
ion interests predominated. This “‘post- 
modern” neutering of political content 
through eclectic confusions seems to 
have a contemporary parallel in the 
Musée d’Orsay and an earlier one in the 
Universal Exposition of 1855. We can 
perhaps best understand the nihilistic 
implications of this electicism as 
instances of postmodernist images of 
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decay, death, and simulacrum, and in 
particular of the influential Barthes’s 
perversion cf authority and banishment 
of the polizical from the text. The 
political vapidity and historical confu- 
sion of the exhibition have close connec- 
tions to its pursuit of Surrealist simula- 
cra. An innocuously humorous replay of 
the Surrealist mockery of bourgeois pro- 
priety and etiquette, appeared in Room 
6 with its aigh ivy-covered walls and 
simulated grass, the sign “Pelouse Inter- 
dite” set near a real fence. Man Ray’s 
Gift (19211, enclosed in transparent 


- plastic in 1971 and displayed on a spe- 


cial base, and the street signs remade 
after the 1938 exhibition are character- 
istic replications of “historically” signif- 
icant pieces. The F.I.T. exhibition 
seemed to follow the appropriational 
preferences of the 1980s in which “sty- 
listic packazes” were put together by 
the unabasked copying and scavenging 
of images (a remote echo of Duchamp 
via Pop). The ritual recovery of Surreal- 
ist novelty and wit by the current fash- 
ion designs in the show demonstrated 
the difficulty of escaping this pervasive 
simulation. 

Postmodernist theory refuses origins 
and originality in favor of parody and 
kitsch; but even parody no longer seems 
possible in a postmodern world in which 
a Baudrillard can perceive the real as 
parody, and Surrealism as coming home 
to roost in the commodity-filled land- 
scape of late capitalism. Could one bet- 
ter describe this fashionable exhibition 
with its spaces that accomodated and 
domesticated the weary shade of Sur- 


- realism? The very last page of the book 


contains an illustration showing a 
woman dressed in a gown designed by 


" Schiaparelli and published in Harper’s 


Bazaar in 1935, accompanied by the 
following text: “Looking away, as if in 
longing for some ineffable beauty, the 
elegantly gowned model stands in a Sur- 
realist landszape, the legacy of an artis- 
tic vision to which the world of fashion 
would cling in the 1930s.” Could even 
the simulacrum of nauseously sweet 
humanity served up ironically by Gil- 
bert and George in the sixties and seven- 
ties offer more fitting tribute to the 
disengaged <onsumptions of postmod- 
ernism than the “pleasure of this text” 
and of this exhibition? 


Notes 
1 Examples of the recurrent theme of the rose in 
the exhibition, are: Schiaparelli, Shocking 
Advertisement in Harpers Bazaar (F.LT., 
1938); the Rose Hat (1986) by Christian 
Lacroix for Jean Patou, made of pink silk at 
F.LT.; Sylvie Breverman, Flair Rose Head die 
cut cover ptblished in March 1950 (F.L.T.); 
and the entice wall covered with rose-colored 

ears. 


2 In the “Introduction,” p. 9, Martin writes that 
“the metaphor and meaning of fashion were at 
the heart of Surrealist visual language.... 
[A] rt of an inherently revolutionary character 
can make manifest its ideas in fashion.... 
[M]atters of fashion are especially powerful in 
their social and political implications and inti- 
mate contact with human values.” 

3 See: Michel Foucault, “Nietzsche, Genealogy, 
History,” in Language, Counter-Memory, 
Practice, New York, 1977, pp. 160-61. 


4 For a comparable assessment of the “escap- 
ism” offered to the tense world of the 1930s by 
Schiaparelli and Surrealism, see: Michael and 
Ariane Batterberry, Fashion, the Mirror of 
History, 2nd ed., N.Y. 1982, p. 319: “Surreal- 
ism, the sublime joke of the arts, amused people 
more in the desperate days of the 1930s than in 
the post-World War I years of its conception.” 


5 On p. 49 Martin rightly says: “Rejected by 
doctrinaire Surrealists, Cocteau’s film [Blood 
of a Poet] nonetheless called upon Surrealist 
styles.” In fact for his film he “called upon” 
many images and techniques in Un Chien anda- 
lou of Buñuel and Dalí. For Surrealist attitudes 
to Cocteau, see, e.g.: André Breton, “The Sur- 
realist Situation of the Object,” in Surrealist 
Manifestoes, p. 257. 


6 See, for example: Matake’s Jean Boot (1985— 
86) and J.-R. Daum’s Zippered Jacket Shoe 
(1985-86). Both were in the exhibition, neither 
was in the book. 


7 For observations relevant to this point, see: 
E. Ann Kaplan, “Is the Gaze Male?” in 
Women in Film: Both Sides of the Camera, 
London and N.Y., 1983. 


8 Replicas of the mannequins in the Paris 1938 
exhibition by Ernst, Miró, Man Ray, Maurice 
Henry, and Kurt Seligmann were displayed in 
Room 7 in the F.I.T. exhibition. The Surreal- 
ists did not sadistically mutilate or deform the 
mannequins displayed in 1938, but did give 
them an odd look by attaching objects to them. 
Elsewhere, however, they gleefully used sadisti- 
cally deformed female body parts in their work, 
and Giacometti exhibited in his studio during 
the 1930s his notorious sculpture of a Woman 
with Her Throat Cut 


9 Cf. J. C. Flügel, The Psychology of Clothes, 
London, 1950 (1st ed., 1930), p. 111. 


10 For a sample of women from the Surrealist 
movement regarded as unappreciated creators, 
see: Whitney Chadwick, “The Muse as Artist: 
Women in the Surrealist Movement,” Art in 
America (July 1985), pp. 120-29, with illustra- 
tions of the work of Toyen and Tanning. As an 
example of an overlooked influence on a work 
in the exhibition, we can mention Oppenheim’s 
pair of shoes joined at the toe, a clear precursor 
of Blahnik’s “Siamese Twin” shoe of 1982 
joined at the heel, illustrated on p. 104. Martin 
correctly cites a work by Magritte as a source 
for the foot shape of Blahnik’s shoe. 


11 See: Jo-Anna Isaak, “Our Mother Tongue: The 
Post-Partum Document,” Vanguard (April 
1982), in Mary Kelly, Post-Partum Document, 
1985, p. 205. 


12 See: Valerie Steele, Fashion and Eroticism: 
Ideals of Feminine Beauty from the Victorian 
Era to the Jazz Age, New York, 1985, p. 243; 
and Eugénie Lemoine-Luccioni, La Robe: 
Essai psychanalytique sur le vétement, Paris, 
1983. 


13 On woman as a Surrealist object, see: Mary 
Ann Caws, “Ladies Shot and Painted: Female 
Embodiment in Surrealist Art,” in The Female 
Body in Western Culture: Contemporary Per- 
spectives, ed. Suzanne Suleiman, Cambridge, 
1986. 


14See his “Fashion and Anti-Fashion,” Arts 
(January 1988), p. 52-53. 


15 See the two articles by Patricia Mainardi, “The 
Political Origins of Modernism,” Art Journal, 
45:1 (Spring 1985), pp. 11-17; and “Postmod- 
ern History at the Musée d’Orsay,” October, 
41 (Summer 1987). 


16 In The Pleasure of the Text, New York, 1975, 
p. 53, Barthes tells us that “The text is (should 
be) that uninhibited person who shows his 
behind to the Political Father.” 


Catalogue: Richard Martin, Fashion 
and Surrealism, 1987, New York, 
Rizzoli International Publications, Inc. 
Pp. 240; 300 illustrations, 50 in color. 
$45. 
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Art of the Fantastic 


Art of the Fantastic: Latin America, 
1920-1927, was one of the most ambi- 
tious of the many exhibitions dealing 
with Latin art to have been organized in 
the United States in the past several 
years. Organized by Holliday T. Day 
and Hollister Sturges for the Indianapo- 
lis Museum of Art, the show was 
planned to coincide with the Pan Ameri- 
can Games (the “Olympics of the Amer- 
icas”), which were held in Indianapolis 
in the summer of 1987. Although art 
exhibitions put on to celebrate events 
like Worlds Fairs or athletic gatherings 
are often of minor scholarly importance 
(most often of the Mastérpieces of 
... Variety), the organizers of this show 
and the contributors to its lengthy cata- 
logue made the most of the opportunity 
to present a thought-provoking, if some- 
what quirky, consideration of many 
facets of Latin American painting (and 
to a lesser extent, sculpture) of the last 
sixty-five years or so. This was a show 
that was enormously interesting but 
only partly successful. There are inevi- 
table points of contention regarding the 
choice of artists and works and countries 
represented, and even its basic thematic 
premise. In attempting a cross section of 
the art of so many nations in which 
cultural pride and feelings of national- 
ism run high, it is difficult, maybe even 
impossible, to organize a show that will 
please everyone. Despite any qualms 
that I may have about the show, I think 
that it is important to realize the signifi- 
cance of its very existence. 

Thirty artists were present from 
eleven countries. Mexico was repre- 
sented by the greatest number (seven); 
there were five Brazilians and five 
Argentinians. The other countries repre- 
sented were Cuba (three), Puerto Rico 
(one), Nicaragua (one), Colombia 
(two), Venezuela (two), Peru (one), and 
Chile (two). From the Spanish-speaking 
countries of South America there were 
no works by artists from Ecuador, Boliv- 
ia, or Paraguay; nor were there any from 
the Dominican Republic. The only rep- 
resentative from Central America was 
Armando Morales of Nicaragua (who 
bas lived for more than twenty-five 
years in the United States and France). 
There is certainly no lack of serious 
artists from these countries. Among the 
“old masters,” Carlos Merida of Guate- 
mala clearly fits the categories estab- 
lished by the organizers. There are 
many talented painters and scupltors 
working in places like El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, and Panama. Ultimately, 
their art deals, at least in part, with the 
political and social realities of the day, 
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and it would have been enlightening to 
see these in juxtaposition with paintings 
by, for example, Guillermo Kuitca of 
Argentina, who often treats the desa- 
parecidos of his country. 

Of the twenty-nine artists in the show, 
only five were women: Tarsila do 
Amarel from Brazil, Beatriz González 
from Colombia, Tilsa Tsuchiya from 
Peru, and Frida Kahlo and Rocio Mal- 
donado from Mexico. The percentage of 
women could have been higher, and the 
show would have benefited from the 
presence of several prominent women 
painters and sculptors such as Marisol 
Escobar of Venezuela, whose wooden 
human and animal figures-would have 
made perfect foils for the large dolls of 
Armando Reverón that were included. 

There is, of course, always an inher- 
ent difficulty in organizing a show based 
around a specific theme. In this exhibi- 
tion, “the fantastic” is quite loosely 
defined. No stylistic or ideological unity 
can be discerned, and one has the 
impression that Day and Sturgis cast 
their nets as wide as possible to include a 
large number of visual options. Much of 
the art in this show has nothing to do 
with fantasy or Surrealism, no matter 
how liberally defined. The most glaring 
example of this is the Constructivism of 
Joaquin Torres Garcia. Principally de- 
rived from his contacts with the Euro- 
pean avant-garde, it did indeed ulti- 
mately incorporate indigenous motifs, 
but in no instance can this be classified 
as “fantastical.” There is no denying, of 
course, that fantasy and a “larger-than- 
life” quality can be found in Latin 
American art throughout the ages. 
André Breton called Mexico “a surreal- 
ist country par excellence.” In lands 
where indigenous peoples established 
great civilizations, art had a deeply 
entrenched love of the bizarre and exag- 
gerated expression. 

A visit to the Anthropology Museum 
in Mexico City or the Gold Museum in 
Bogotá will confirm that point. This 
tendency combined, in the colonial peri- 
od, with the Spanish inclination to cre- 
ate paintings in which the powers of 
heaven and the dark forces of hell were 
presented in the most graphic and even 
frightening terms. The point of much of 
the art sent from the “mother country” 
was didactic. The Indians, accustomed 
to seeing and respecting images of the 
Aztec goddess Coatlicue with her neck- 
laces of human hearts and disembodied 
hands, temple carvings of Maya human 
sacrifice, or Inca jaguars and other 
potentially frightening animals, would 
quite naturally respond with greater 
alertness to the sort of pictures made in 
Spain by Valdés Leal and other painters 
of the Iberian peninsula that were sent 


to the New World. The whimsical ele- 
ments in Pre-Columbian pottery and 
textiles, where strange animals mix with 
figures representing various aspects of 
the indigenous pantheons, find their 
later counterparts in (and, in some rare 
instances, make the direct appearance 
on) the elaborate gilt retables of Spanish 
colonial churches or the sculptural pro- 
grams on their facades. 

These tendencies are paralleled in 
many examples of modern Latin Ameri- 
can literature. The novels of Garcia 
Marquez, Cabrera Infante, Fuentes, 
and numerous others amply prove this 
point. Yet, “fantasy” is only one of the 
many facets of Latin American artistic 
expression. Although the theme was 
suggested to the organizers of Art of the 
Fantastic by the Argentine critic 
Damian Bayón (who has lived for many 
years in Paris), it is ultimately an unfor- 
tunate one for such a significant show. 
North Americans, often completely 
unaware of the aesthetic concerns of the 
countries south of the Texas border, 
tend to associate Latin American art, 
literature, and, indeed, life itself with a 
continuous explosion of color, exuber- 
ance, and exaggeration. They tend both 
to simplify the complexities of Latin 
American art and to construct a frame- 
work for it according to their own cul- 
tural and aesthetic biases. These ques- 
tions have been discussed by various 
critics, especially Shifra Goldman in her 
reviews of this exhibition (Art in Ameri- 
ca, May 1988) and a concurrent one, 
Hispanic Art in the United States (Arte 
en Colombia, December 1987), and 
Teresa del Conde in her review (Viva el 
Arte [Mexico], No. 3, 1988). 

There are several other shared ele- 
ments of Latin American art that the 
organizers attempted to stress. One of 
these is the particular sensitivity to 
color. Although there are notable excep- 
tions (some of Wilfredo Lam’s most 
evocative paintings reminiscent of Afro- 
Caribbean gods and goddesses are 
painted in somber tones of gray and 
black), the majority of images displayed 
warm tones, an element that might 
characterize some (but by no means all) 
examples of modern Latin art. Refer- 
ences to religion and politics were also 
emphasized in the work shown here. The 
religion need not be Catholicism, 
although the Catholic Church is almost 
always present, at least in the back- 
ground. Religious references might take 
the form of the pantheistic imagery of 
some of the pictures of Frida Kahlo of 
the appearance of Voodoo or santeria 
subject matter in Lam. Religion and 
politics often mix in a strange fusion as 
in some of the paintings of the Venezue- 
lan Jacobo Borges. Religion is often 


translated into a “Pop” idiom by artists 
like Fernando Botero, German Venegas, 
and Alejandro Colunga, all of whom 
exeavate childhood memories of the 
Church and their education by nuns and 
priests in their work. 

1 saw the exhibition in New York at 
the Queens Museum, where it had gone 
after its initial showing in Indianapolis. 
Unfortunately, it had to be drastically 
cut in size to fit the rather limited space 
there. Judging by the catalogue, the 
shew would have made a greater impact 
in its entirety, but it was impressive, if 
flawed, nonetheless. New York is, of 
course, the proverbial tough nut to 
crack, and anyone interested in Latin 
American art should be happy that the 
shew got there at all. It is too bad though 
thet it could not have been held in a 
more centrally located venue. 

The exhibition was divided into three 
sections. The first of these, “The Early 
Madernists: Forging an Identity,” in- 
cluded the best-known names—-Lam, 
Terres Garcia, Kahlo, among them-—~as 
weil as some whose reputations have yet 
to be established in the United States: 
Armando Reverón (Venezuela), Alejan- 
dre Xul Solar (Argentina), and Tarsila 
do Amaral (Brazil). Matta was included 
in this group as was Rufino Tamayo. 
They are, of course, both still alive and 
very active despite old age. These are the 
artists who were most instrumental, 
aceording to the organizers, in throwing 
off European aesthetic and stylistic 
domination and establishing a true 
“Latin-ness” in their art. Torres Garcia, 
for instance, returned to Uruguay from 
many years in Spain, France, and the 
United States and refined his Cubist- 
related vision to include reminiscences 
of the decorations of Inca pottery and 
textiles in the “Grid-Pattern-Sign”’ pic- 
tures of his late career. Lam, equally 
touched by Picasso’s Cubism, did the 
same thing in regard to his subject mat- 
ter, turning, in pivotal works like The 
Jungle in The Museum of Modern Art 
(net on view in the exhibition), to a 
conscious primitivism inspired by the 
Antillean climate to which he was so 
irrevocably drawn. The format of many 
of Kahlo’s paintings derives from tradi- 
tional Mexican retablo art. This is most 
obvious in the extraordinary image of 
the suicide of the New York socialite 
Derothy Hale. As in her many self- 
portraits, Kahlo here, too, commemo- 
rates pain, disintegration, and death. 

it is unclear why Sturgis, Day, and 
Edward Lucie-Smith (who wrote the 
introductory catalogue essay) decided 
not to include works by the Mexicans 
Rivera, Orozco, and Siqueiros. Certain- 
ly, they were among the prime members 
of that generation which forged an iden- 





Fig. 1 Rufino Tamayo, León y Caballo (Lion and Horse), 1942, oil on canvas, 36 


x 46”. St. Louis, Washington University, Purchase 1946. 





tity; in their case it was known as mexi- 
canidad and was, perhaps, one of the 
most decisive nationalistic movements 
in twentieth-century art. Perhaps it was 
thought that their art was too thor- 
oughly associated with mural painting 
to be seen to advantage in this context, 
or maybe it was considered to have been 
overexposed in other recent exhibitions. 

The works by Tamayo were mostly 
disappointing. They were mainly late 
pictures and not of the highest quality, 
with the exception of Lion and Horse 
(Fig. 1). Far more important for an 
understanding of Tamayo’s work were 
the exhibitions (and their catalogues) in 
Mexico City (Museo Rufino Tamayo 
and Palacio de Bellas Artes, December 
1987—March 1988) and Madrid (Cen- 
tro de Arte Reina Sofia, June—October 
1988). More exciting were paintings by 
Tarsilo do Amaral and three-dimen- 
sional works by Armando Reverón. Lit- 
tle seen outside their native countries, 
these artists present fascinating exam- 
ples of an exotic imagination. Reverón 
was represented principally by a series 
of life-size dolls that he used as models 
for his paintings during his many years 
of self-imposed exile in a small port town 
on the Caribbean. Sturges explains that 
“toward the end of his life he would 
stage the dolls as players in royal balls, 
mock orgies, ballets.... [T]hese the- 
atrical performances reveal Reverén’s 
sympathy for the magical and myster- 
ious. They have a cult quality similar to 
primitive tribal rites.” Nonetheless, it 


should have been made clear both in the 
show and in the catalogue that these 
“dolls” were essentially used by the art- 
ist only as models. They were not meant 
to be seen by the public and are thus not, 
strictly speaking, a part of the oeuvre of 
this Venezuelan Impressionist. Ama- 
ral’s works are more conventional in that 
they are all paintings on canvas, but 
they are no less sensuous——or revolu- 
tionary in a Brazilian context. Abaporu 
(Fig. 2) is the first in a group of native 
Brazilian subjects dealing with folk 
themes defined by bright, tropical 
colors. The artist described this painting 
as representing a “monstrous figure, 
with an enormous foot, planted on Bra- 
zilian soil, suggesting the idea of a 
native, savage, cannibalistic man.” The 
name of the painting is, in fact, derived 
from the Tupi-Guarini word for “canni- 
bal.” As Sturges explains, “The idea of 
cannibalism ... became a metaphor for 
the Brazilian artist’s stance vis à vis 
European culture: the Brazilian artist 
would devour outside influences, ingest 
and reconstitute them into something 
altogether different and original.” 

The exhibition became much more 
pluralistic in both style and subject mat- 
ter in the second section, “Generation in 
Conflict.” As in the first section, some of 
the names of the artists in this group are 
known in the United States. The most 
famous is Botero, represented here by an 
early work (Mona Lisa Age Twelve of 
1959), and the 1966 Our Lady of 
Colombia; the Self-Portrait with Louis 
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Fig. 2 Tarsila do Amaral, Abaporu, 
1928, oil on canvas, 34 x 29", São 
Paulo, Collection Maria Anna and 
Raul de Souza Dantas Forbes. 





XIV (after Rigaud), published in the 
catalogue, was absent from the show in 
New York. Unfortunately, no examples 
of his sculpture were included. The Two 
Figures by Armondo Morales is repre- 
sentative of his highly classical fantasies 
with nude bathers, whereas the Tropical 
Forest is more typical of his identifica- 
tion with Latin America. Similar to this 
painting are two jungle scenes by the 
Uruguayan José Gamarra, who, in a 
more narrative and anecdotal way, sug- 
gests the antiquity of the American con- 
tinent through its dense foliage. Perhaps 
the most unfamiliar of this second group 
is the Peruvian Tilsa Tsuchiya, whose 
work was among the least compelling in 
the exhibition. Her armless figures 
painted in cloying pastel tones embody a 
kitschy mythology and forced cuteness 
that one often associates with the paint- 
ing of the Bolivian Graciela Rodo 
Boulanger. 

The third section, “The Contempo- 
raries: Confrontation with Mass Cul- 
ture,” is the most problematic. Each of 
the artists is under forty (with the excep- 
tion of the Cuban-born Luis Cruz Aza- 
ceta, born in 1942), and each is keenly 
aware of happenings in the art world 
beyond the boundaries of his or her own 
country. The debt here is stronger than 
in other sections of the show to the 
United States and Europe. This is espe- 
cially true of Armando Rearte from 
Argentina, Cruz Azaceta, and the Bra- 
zilians Alex Vallauri and Waldemar 
Zaidler. Rearte and Cruz Azaceta are 
close to New York-Berlin neo-Expres- 
sionism. Cruz Azaceta felt the strong 
impact of Leon Golub, with whom he 
worked during his student years. The 
dark, murky colors punctuated with 
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vibrant reds and other piercing tones 
that define Golub’s canvasas are often 
present here, too. Cruz Azaceta has 
created several poignant series of works 
relating to the exodus of thousands of 
Cubans to the United States. The Jour- 
ney (Fig, 3) recalls the plight of a spe- 
cific group of sufferers—those victims 
of American bureaucracy and spurious 
exchange treaties with Havana who 
rioted to protest their possible deporta- 
tion in prisons in Atlanta and elsewhere 
in November of 1987. As Michele Car- 
rese explains in her catalogue essay on 
the artist: “The Journey can be under- 
stood as both an essay in isolation and a 
comment upon man as victim. [It] gives 
the viewer no indication of a specific 
location or event.... [T]he painting’s 
message applies to the plight of Cuban 
refugees and their tortuous journey to 
the United States, and at the same time 
evokes a parallel with all human experi- 
ence in the voyage of life.” 

José Bedia Valdés’s installation, The 
Beat of Time, was the only work exhib- 
ited by an artist living in Cuba. It is 
interesting in a personal, fetishistic way 
that recalls the art of Ana Mendieta 
(whose work would have made a strong 
addition to the exhibition). Bedia uses 
silhouette drawing on the wall and 
incorporates some of the symbols of the 
mythology of the Dakota Indians (with 
whom he lived while on an extended visit 
to the United States) as well as natural 
objects such as twigs and roots. Yet, 
since his work seems to be tied much 
more strongly toa North American sen- 
sibility, it tells us rather little about art 
in Cuba today. Despite the conservative 
training that art students now receive in 
state schools in Cuba, as well as the 
Strong political bent to the more popular 
poster art, experimentation is by no 
means dead in that country, and this 
exhibition might have served as an intro- 





Fig. 3 Luis Cruz Azaceta, The 
Journey, 1986, acrylic on canvas, 124 x 
132”. New York, Allan Frumkin 
Gallery. 








Have to Dream in Blue, 1986, oil on 
canvas, 84 x 60”. Collection of the 
artist, courtesy Struve Gallery, 
Chicago, and Galeria Botello, Hato 
Rey, Puerto Rico. 





duction in greater depth to what is hap- 
pening there now. 

Arnaldo Roche Rabell was the only 
Puerto Rican artist represented in the 
show. He studied for his B.F.A. and 
M.F.A. degrees at the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago and has been living 
for part of each year in Puerto Rico and 
Chicago since 1979. He has developed a 
technique in which he covers his subjects 
(usually human) with paper or canvas 
and then applies paint with his hands to 
the surface, eventually bringing out the 
contours of the figure beneath. This 
“rubbing” or “frottage” results in 
curiously haunting, “up-close” images 
(Fig. 4) that are also interesting in that 
they reflect a commitment to the physi- 
cality of the human body, an awareness 
of and intimate working with the sub- 
stance of human existence in a way 
analogous to the constant exploration of 
the body in the work of such artists as 
Kahlo or Mendieta. 

Perhaps the most obviously “Latin” 
of the artist in the younger generation 
are the Mexicans Rocio Maldonado, 
German Venegas, and Alejandro Colun- 
ga. They, like other artists from Mexico, 
are very much aware of and borrow 
from their artistic heritage. Each was 
represented by works that remind us of 
traditional colonial religious paintings. 
Maldonado’s Virgin and Colunga’s Pas- 
sion of the Lunatics are the most 
obvious examples. Maldonado’s paint- 
ings are particularly interesting in the 
context of this show since they deal, in a 


4 


contemporary way, with issues of fem- 
inism inherent in the work of Frida 
Kahlo. In choosing the contemporary 
Mexican painters for the exhibition, the 
curators, in my view, made one glaring 
error: the omission of Julio Galan, 
whose recent retrospective at the Mu- 
seum of Monterrey (Mexico) and the 
Museum of Modern Art in Mexico City 
presented the work of an extraordinarily 
talented artist. 

The exhibition catalogue is, for the 
most part, informative. Because of its 
many divisions and subdivisions, how- 
ever, it is somewhat cumbersome. 
Edward Lucie-Smith’s introductory es- 
say is an overview of the development of 
modern Latin American art. Although 
Lucie-Smith is by no means an expert in 
this field, he has gathered a good deal of 
information regarding many countries 
that, despite some oversimplification, is 
convenient to have in one place. The 
lengthy essays about each artist clarify 
many of the questions that visitors to the 
show may have had. At the end of this 
weighty book Latin American critics are 
given space for their own essays on the 
artists. These serve to give us insight 
into Latin art criticism, which is often 
somewhat different in approach from 
that of North American or European 
writers. 

Some of the translations in the cata- 
logue are poor. The title of Roberto 
Aizenberg’s Incendio del Colegio Jasid- 
ista de Minsk becomes Burning of the 
Jesuit College of Minsk; “Jasidista” is 
“Hasidic,” not “Jesuit.” A passage in 
Guillermo Sepilveda’s essay on Alejan- 
dro Colunga in which he quotes my own 
writings on this artist was so mistrans- 
lated as to give the opposite meaning to 
my discussion of his place in contempo- 
rary Mexican art (p. 266). These minor 
points aside, the catalogue for Art of the 
Fantastic (which will be reprinted in 
1989 by Yale University Press) should 
prove useful for a long time. 


Catalogue: Art of the Fantastic: Latin 
America, 1920-1987, ed. Holiday T. 
Day and Hollister Sturges, et al. 
Indianapolis Museum of Art, 1987. Pp. 
301; many illustrations, most in color. 
$45.; paper, $30. 


Exhibition Schedule: June 28-Septem- 
ber 13, 1987, Indianapolis Museum of 
Art; October 10~December 6, New 
York, The Queens Museum; January 
25, 1988-March 4, Miami, Center for 
the Fine Arts. 


Edward J. Sullivan is Associate Profes- 
sor of Fine Arts at New York University 
(Washington Square College) and the 
author of numerous books and articles 
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Arthur C. Danto, The State of the Art, 
New York, Prentice-Hall Press, 1987. 
Pp. 228; 14 color plates, 4 black-and- 
white ills. $19.95 


Arthur C. Danto, The Philosophical 
Disenfranchisement of Art, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1986. Pp. 
xvi + 216; 3 black-and-white ills. $25 


Pity the poor philosophical aesthetician, 
for his friends are few. Artists place him 
in a class lower even than critics, who 
may distort and misinterpret but have at 
least seen the show they so willfully 
misconstrue. Philosophers’ theories of 
art may lack even this grounding, and 
too often analytic power is purchased at 
the cost of an unacceptably narrow 
account of the nature and social func- 
tions of art. Not a few artists would 
endorse Barnett Newman’s crack that 
“aesthetics is for artists what ornitho- 
logy is for the birds”; and a quick survey 
of recently published work in aesthetics 
might serve only to confirm their 
impression that philosophers have little 
that is helpful to say about art and its 
place in our society. 

Arthur C. Danto, Johnsonian Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at Columbia Universi- 
ty, is a rare exception: a philosopher who 
is taken seriously by philosophers and 
artists alike, a critic whose writing 
reveals a close acquaintance both with 
the philosophical tradition and with the 
galleries and studios. What he offers in 
both these collections of essays is a pene- 
trating eye, and one of the most imagi- 
native minds now turned on the contem- 
porary art world. Having worked in the 
visual arts—in his youth he was trained 
as a painter—has doubtless heightened 
his sensitivity to their distinctive prob- 
lems, as has his marriage to the artist 
Barbara Westman, to whom Disenfran- 
chisement is dedicated. But in West- 
man’s charming drawing of the author 
in his study, at the back of The State of 
the Art, we gain an equally important 


clue to Danto’s sources of inspiration. 
For the book titles on Danto’s shelves, 
rendered very legibly in the drawing, 
disclose that the author’s explorations 
within book covers are at least as eclec- 
tic as his forays into Soho galleries. 

The philosophical world in the United 
States suffers from a schism between 
two broad movements, divided as much 
by temperament and intellectual lineage 
as by doctrine. Modern analytic philoso- 
phy, which has dominated most English 
and American graduate departments in 
this century, values clarity and argu- 
mentative rigor above metaphysical 
profundity. Contemporary Continental 
philosophy, in contrast, which is em- 
braced by some scholars in religion and 
literature as well as in philosophy, seeks 
an inclusive account of human nature 
and its place and experience in the 
world, without insisting on precise or 
unambiguous definitions for its motivat- 
ing concepts. Both bloodlines can be 
traced at least to the early-nineteenth- 
century philosopher G. W. F. Hegel, 
whose grand historical account of the 
progress and completion of philosophy 
continues to inspire the Continental 
school with its synthetic sweep. Analyti- 
cally inclined philosophers, impressed 
above all with the murky obscurity of 
Hegel’s writing, find in it a refutation of 
philosophy’s unfulfilled ambition to 
understand everything and instead seek 
to mark out smaller domains in which 
clarity is possible. 

Hegel is one of Danto’s great heroes. 
Hegel’s philosophical reflections on art, 
in particular, are invoked repeatedly in 
the two books under review to explain 
the baffling impasse to which art in our 
day has come. Moreover, it is important 
to Danto’s philosophy of art that he is 
among a very few prominent American 
philosophers who have close knowledge 
of, as well as sympathy with, both par- 
ties in the schism I have described. Dan- 
to’s work in a variety of philosophical 
areas—philosophy of history, philoso- 
phy of literature, Nietzsche’s thought-— 
has crossed and recrossed the gulf 
between analytic and Continental meth- 
ods and perspectives. And his writings in 
the philosophy of art, at their best, unite 
analytic precision with the breadth and 
the phenomenological sensitivity of the 
Continental school. 

Some of the most provocative and 
refreshing of Danto’s reflections on con- 
temporary art forms have resulted from 
an invitation extended by The Nation to 
become its regular art columnist. The 
editors of that pillar of American dissent 
could hardly have made a more surpris- 
ing choice, or a wiser one. Thirty-six of 
Danto’s columns are collected in The 
State of the Art, and the collection is a 
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treat for anyone—philosopher, artist, or 
gallerygoer—with an interest in the con- 
temporary art world. Even those who 
read the columns as they appeared will 
benefit by dipping into them again, the 
more so since some of them are accom- 
panied by excellent color plates, and a 
new, lengthy closing essay is included. 

Danto reads widely and craf-s his 
writing with exceptional care. In his 
philosophical writings there are occa- 
sional lapses into pedantry and pzeten- 
sion, and Danto seems at times to halt 
the forward progress of an essay for the 
sake of word play or digression. Bat the 
imposed discipline of a column for a 
weekly magazine has a wonderfully 
salutary effect, and the review essays 
gathered here are models of clarity and 
forcefulness. When Danto here offers a 
far-fetched analogy or an obscure refer- 
ence he ‘has no space to worry or belabor 
it, and it must stand or fall on its help- 
fulness in understanding the work. 

In an essay on the Motherwell retro- 
spective at the Guggenheim, for exam- 
ple, Danto begins with the striking 
image of Motherwell’s work “stepped 
down along the single helix” of th= gal- 
lery like “a thread of DNA on some 
colossal scale.” As the DNA molecule is 
composed of four building blocks that 
combine in differing patterns to produce 
all the varieties of human genetic mate- 
rial, so Motherwell’s work falls into four 
categories: “elegies, opens, collages, and 
a somewhat ill-defined type I shall des- 
ignate occasional paintings” (p. 48). 
The analogy invites us to think of 
Motherwell’s oeuvre in an utterly unfa- 
miliar but potentially revealing way. 

Danto does not restrict himself to 
contemporary artists in these essays. An 
exhibition of Toulouse-Lautrec provides 
the occasion for a brief meditation on 
-Santayana’s early philosophy of art, on 
the vibrant decadence of fin-de-siécle 
Paris, and on the artist himself, beside 
whom “‘every [other] artist looks static. 
There is more energy in a square inch of 
his drawings than in any six square 
blocks in Soho” (pp. 151-52). De- 
scribing the experience of walking from 
the opening rooms of a recent show into 
the galleries devoted to major paintings 
of Caravaggio, Danto captures, with a 
few quick strokes of the pen, sensations 
that often seem beyond the power of 
words to convey: 


Whatever painting is supposed to 
be, one has been seeing it through 
a glass darkly in those preparatory 
galleries. The glaze dissolves, the 
spirit lifts, and for the rest of the 
show one has just that feeling the 
paintings show: of some myster- 
ious light cutting through the 


darkness of the soul with the fury 
of a spiritual sword. And one 
leaves exhausted and exalted, as 
though coming down from some 
mystical high (p. 54). 


“Whatever painting is supposed to 
be”—-the phrase is telling, for it sounds 
a recurring theme of these essays. “It is 
possible to read twentieth-century art as 
the collective quest for the essence and 
nature of art,” he writes in the conclud- 
ing essay, “Approaching the End of 
Art” (p. 204). Occasionally the desire to 
generalize leads to gracelessness and 
excess. (“So what painting bumped into 
when it stood back from itself in order to 
become like sculpture was sculpture 
backing away from itself in order to 
become like painting” [p. 158]—can 
these words really have come from the 
same pen as the lyrical passage just 
quoted?) But for the most part Danto 
keeps his Hegelian impulses under firm 
control. 

Usually generous in spirit, Danto is 
willing to discount artists’ overblown 
pretensions and examine their work on 
its own merits. For some highly 
acclaimed artists, however, he has little 
praise. Jonathan Borofsky’s show at the 
Whitney Museum strikes him as “a 
marvelous installation, but very minor 
art” (p. 42). Of Julian Schnabel’s vigor- 
ously expressionistic canvases he writes: 
“It is difficult to imagine a more amia- 
ble show; the paintings are so anxious to 
please that it is as though they are 
wagging their tails” (p. 44). Occasional- 
ly, as at the 1985 Whitney Biennial, 
Danto is moved to blistering scorn: 
“There is, I think, scarcely a single work 
here the world is better off for having, 
scarcely a single one whose disappear- 
ance would not contribute to the good- 
ness of the universe at large” (p. 77). 

Delectable pronouncements could be 
multiplied beyond the reader’s endur- 
ance; those already cited convey some- 
thing of the vigor of Danto’s writing and 
the lethality of his barbs. The author’s 
prejudices show, together with a certain 
overconfidence, at times, in specific 
judgments. But are not these traits 
among the marks of a truly useful crit- 
ic? Scrupulous fairness and limitless 
patience are qualities that we may look 
for in a judge and dream of in a parent, 
but in critical writing about the arts they 
make for unendurable dullness. 

The philosophical stance that pro- 
vides the basis for Danto’s reflections on 
particular artworks, very briefly 
sketched in the epilogue to The Staie of 
the Art, is more explicitly advanced in 
The Philosophical Disenfranchisement 
of Art, a compilation of nine recent 
essays on art, literary interpretation, 


and philosophy. The essays are consider- 
ably longer and more demanding than 
those in the other volume, and among 
them there are substantial areas of 
duplication. Danto presumes some fa- 
miliarity with the philosophical tradi- 
tion, from Plato and Kant to Jean-Paul 
Sartre and George Dickie. But the aim 
of the essays is not to interpret the 
history of philosopay of art but to mark 
out new paths. 

The new path down which Danto 
would lead us is marked by several twen- 
tieth-century monuments. Preeminent 
among them, in these essays and in 
Danto’s earlier monograph, The Trans- 
figuration of the Commonplace (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1581), are the found 
objects exhibited by Marcel Duchamp 
and the Brillo boxes of Andy Warhol. 
Danto credits Warhol’s “effigies of 
Brillo cartons,” which he saw when they 
were first exhibited in 1964, with having 
awakened his interest in the problem of 
what distinguishes artworks from ordi- 
nary objects. In fact Duchamp’s Ready- 
mades—the urinal entitled “Fountain,” 
the snow shovel hung in a gallery with 
the title “In Advance of a Broken 
Arm”—had forced the same question on 
the art world half a century earlier. This 
question, and thes2 works, continue to 
occupy a central place in Danto’s aes- 
thetics. In Disenfranchisement there are 
more index entries for Duchamp and for 
Warhol than for eny other artist, and 
more than for any philosopher but Plato, 
Hegel, and Carnap. (In the index to The 
State of the Art Warhol is ahead of all 
the philosophers, but Picasso receives 
even more citations.) 

With works such as these, art itself 
underwent a significant transformation. 
For these works showed us that we can- 
not reliably tell artworks from anything 
else in the world just by looking at them. 
These historically noteworthy examples, 
however, simply bring to awareness a 
fact we might have noted even without 
them: that it is possible for two objects to 
resemble each other so closely that we 
cannot tell them apart, yet for only one 
of them to be an artwork. What then 
follows for the philosopher? 


In view of the fact that any work of 
art you choose can be matched by 
a perceptually congruent counter- 
part which, though not a work of 
art, cannot be told apart from the 
artwork by perceptual differentia, 
the major problem in the philoso- 
phy of art consists in identifying 
what the difference then consists 
in between worxs of art and real 
things. (p. 64) 


At a point such as this, Danto argues in 
these essays, we are forced not only to 


reexamine the history of art but also to 
wonder whether art has a history or a 
future, since both concepts “presuppose 
a linear history in some sense” (p. 106). 
Art is forced to account for itself— 
which is to say that art virtually trans- 
forms itself into philosophy. This con- 
clusion is most forcefully maintained in 
Danto’s essay on “The End of Art.” In 
this essay, widely anthologized in sev- 
eral earlier versions, Danto employs 
categories inspired by Hegel to under- 
mine the distinction not only between 
art and reality but between art and 
philosophy. 

Danto’s answer to the question of 
what makes something an artwork is 
spelled out particularly persuasively in 
the essay “Appreciation and Interpreta- 
tion.” Here he writes that “an object is 
an artwork at all only in relation to an 
interpretation.” Interpretation is thus 
“transfigurative,” for “it transforms 
objects into works of art” (p. 44). 

This tranformative power is by no 
means an innovation of contemporary 
art or philosophy of art. Paint applied to 
canvas—whether by the hand of Rem- 
brandt, Ad Reinhardt, or a kindergarten 
child—is only paint on canvas without 
the artist’s interpretation of his work as 
a portrait, a landscape, or an exercise in 
abstract expression. We experience the 
work as an artwork only by adopting the 
artist’s interpretation or formulating 
another. In this essay Danto recapitu- 
lates some of the major themes of The 
Transfiguration of the Commonplace. 

The other essays gathered in Disen- 
franchisement cover a broad range of 
issues in the philosophy of art and litera- 
ture. An essay on conceptual art, “Art 
and Disturbation,” explores “that ex- 
traordinary profusion of artforms that 
have grown up like shantytowns at the 
edges of what used to be thought the 
limits of art” and suggests that these 
artforms aim “to produce an existential 
spasm through the intervention of 
images into life” (p. 119). Art of this 
kind is “disturbational,’’ writes Danto, 
for it willfully confuses art and reality 
(p. 119). 

In a witty and playful discourse on 
“Philosophy as/and/of Literature,” 
originally delivered as a Presidential 
Address to the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, 
Danto takes up the French poststructu- 
ralist critics’ challenge to any distinction 
between philosophy and literature. Both 
genres of writing, Danto observes, are 
incomplete and in an important sense 
indeterminate without the reader, as the 
poststructuralists insist. But the reader’s 
role is distinctly different in the two 
cases. “The universality of literary ref- 
erence is only that it is about each 


individual that reads the text at the 
moment that individual reads it,” Danto 
writes; the literary text thus “becomes a 
metaphor for each reader” (p. 155). The 
philosophical text, in contrast, “does not 
offer a metaphor but a truth internally 
related to the reading of it,” and it 
aspires to a universality of reflection and 
assent (p. 160). Only when assent is no 
longer possible—when the doctrines of 
Descartes and Plato are no longer tena- 
ble—do such works enter the category 
of literary texts. Philosophy is not failed 
literature. Nor is literature unsuccessful 
philosophy, as Danto argues in the essay 
that follows, “Philosophizing Litera- 
ture.” 

Taken together, these two books fur- 
ther establish Arthur Danto’s standing 
as one of our most informed and illumi- 
nating commentators on the contempo- 
rary arts. When tethered to particular 
works in The State of the Art, Danto’s 
reflections are nearly always fresh and 
imaginative. Even when his critical 
judgment seems hasty or arbitrary, the 
reasons he offers invite and assist us to 
make our own, possibly dissenting, judg- 
ment. The essays in Disenfranchisement 
ascend into more rarified philosophical 
realms. They deserve close study by any 
reader concerned with the philosophy of 
art, but they may tax the nonphiloso- 
pher’s patience with their density and 
their occasional verbosity and self-indul- 
gence. 

Yet to read The State of the Art 
without knowledge of Danto’s philo- 
sophical theory concerning the nature 
and genesis of art is to miss half the 
pleasure of these quick stops. Serious 
students of the arts need not shrink from 
tackling some of the essays in Disen- 
franchisement (or the opening chapters 
of The Transfiguration of the Common- 
place). They will benefit no less than 
will students of philosophy who browse 
in Danto’s reviews, and in the galleries 
to which the reviews will lead them, in 
order to understand Danto’s more philo- 
sophical work. Sincere thanks are due to 
the editor at The Nation who lured 
Arthur Danto to venture beyond the 
philosophical monograph into art criti- 
cism, for in doing so he has enriched the 
artistic and the philosophical worlds 
alike. 


David A. Hoekema, Executive Director 
of the American Philosophical 
Association and Associate Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of 
Delaware, is a member of the 
American Society for Aesthetics and 
regularly teaches Philosophy of Art. 
He is the author of a book in political 
philosophy (Rights and Wrongs: 


Coercion, Punishment, and the State) 
and of numerous articles and reviews 
for scholarly and general periodicals. 


Bruno Foucart, Le Renouveau de la 
peinture religieuse en France (1800- 
1860), Paris, ARTHENA, 1987. Pp. 446. 
18 color; 293 black-and-white ills. F. 
500. 


The opening lines of Foucart’s book ask 
the question, Is it worth studying reli- 
gious art in the nineteenth century? The 
author answers the question with a 
resounding assertion of the significance 
of religious art in the first two thirds of 
the nineteenth century. In those years, 
he writes, there was nothing less than an 
“explosion of religious art” (p. 107). Far 
from superfluous, the Catholic and Prot- 
estant religious revival of the mid cen- 
tury demanded it; critics kept calling for 
it as an antidote to so much trivial 
landscape, portraiture, and genre paint- 
ing; the government created a system of 
patronage to sustain it as never before; 
theoreticians debated the meaning of 
Christian art in volume after volume. 

Beyond adducing these “facts” of the 
renewal, Foucart maintains that reli- 
gious subjects brought out the best in 
most artists. The genre liberated them. 
He repeats like a refrain throughout the 
book his contention that the diversity of 
the modes of expression by so many 
artists demonstrates the vitality of reli- 
gious art. The study of religious paint- 
ing, cutting across traditional subdivi- 
sions like line and color or Classicism 
and Romanticism, presents “ʻa cross sec- 
tion of fifty years of painting” (p. 271) 
and builds “one of the royal roads to the 
knowledge of the art of the nineteenth 
century” (p. 9). Just as Gautier found 
that Chassériau’s Christ in the Garden 
expressed “the tears of our times, ... 
our melancholy, ... the uneasy suffer- 
ing of our age,” Foucart believes that 
nineteenth-century painting “found in 
religious subjects the means to meet this 
profound exigency of modernism” (p. 
250). Take that all you atheistic Marx- 
ists! 

In fact, here is the book so many art 
historians have been calling for-—-one 
that constructs a thorough revision of 
nineteenth-century art history. Instead 
of the story of the avant-garde, instead 
of classicism against romanticism, Fou- 
cart says that he will examine through 
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religious art the current of “primitivism, 
... one of the principal movements of 
the period, . . . one of the major phenom- 
ena of the art of the nineteenth century, 
that pre-Raphaelite passion which leads 
from the Barbus in the studio of David 
to the Nabis” (p. 2). 

For many French artists “primitiv- 
ism” meant the revival of Annibale Car- 
racci and the Bolognese; for many others 
it meant the restoration of the French 
tradition of religious art established by 
Philippe de Champaigne, Poussin, or 
especially Le Sueur. French artists imi- 
tated Raphael, of course, and also his 
fifteenth-cent predecessors—Fra Ange- 
lico, even Giotto and Masaccio. Usually 
they combined their sources: the classi- 
cism of the Bolognese joined with the 
romantic revival of Fra Angelico, for 
example. Eclecticism or the juste mil- 
ieu, Foucart maintains, was a viable 
solution for the majority of serious 
French artists. Indeed it was “the very 
reality of the art of the nineteenth cen- 
tury” (p. 156). “The juste milieu, the 
third way, is the largest, the most 
employed. It best enables us to enter the 
reality of the pictorial world of the July 
Monarchy” (p. 288). 

Foucart discusses art for the first 
sixty years of the century, but he is most 
concerned with the period from 1830 to 
1860, the period that corresponds with 
the renewal of the Catholic Church in 
France. At the heart of the artistic 
renewal lie the writers Francois Rio (De 
la Posie chrétienne, 1836; De lart 
chrétienne, 1855) and the Comte de 
Montalembert (De la peinture 
chrétienne en Italie, 1837), who devised 
a theory of Christian art. In actuality 
they created a myth about what the 
ideal Christian art had been and there- 
fore should be. They firmly believed that 
the model for contemporary Christian 
artists lay in the art of the Renaissance 
before Raphael. Since religious art is a 
constant and there is no progress in the 
history of styles, the example of the 
pre-Raphaelites is still valid in the nine- 
teenth century. Historicism lies at the 
heart of their theory. 

On theoretical grounds, Rio and his 
followers recalled, according to Foucart, 
“that the beautiful, the ideal, and the 
absolute contain the notion of Gad and 
that that is enough, in a sort of second 
Neoplatonism, to Christianize it” (p. 5). 
Since Christian art is basically a matter 
of Christian inspiration, the myth 
requires a pious and inspired artist who 
paints on his knees, like Fra Angelico in 
Vasari’s characterization. When the 
doctrine of these theorists is examined 
rigorously, religious art often boils down 
to religious subject matter, and the pious 
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religious artist is one who has never 
exhibited nudes. 

Foucart himself defines religious art 
broadly, and he discusses much more 
than the art of Catholic orthodoxy.’ 
Foucart shows that artists were already 
busy with the renewal of religious art by 
the 1830s and that few artists even in 
the subsequent period followed the ideas 
of Rio and Montalembert exactly. 
Theirs was the ideal of an elite; the 
reality was something else. But the myth 
took root by 1855-60 and succeeded in 
obscuring and distorting the vital 
growth in religious art in the middle of 
the century. This myth would eventually 
strangle religious art, and Foucart of 
necessity keeps his eye on it throughout 
the book. 

Nearly half of Foucart’s book is 
devoted to theory, to contemporaneous 
criticism, and to the mechanics of 
patronage. In the first several chapters, 
Foucart discusses the Catholic theory of 
Rio in considerable detail. To explicate 
this theory, he makes use of the Catholic 
“Manuals” of art and architecture— 
intended often for diocesan and semi- 
nary instruction—that proliferated in 
the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first half of the twentieth. 
The spirit of Rio pervades them all. 
Foucart makes clear that they recapitu- 
late the thinking of the 1840s and 1850s; 
they are “keys to the art of yesterday” 
(p. 68). Abbé Hurel—so often quoted in 
American literature—Pére Cahier, and 
the rest are seen as redactors who codify 
experiments that have already been 
tried out by the painters.’ Foucart 
devotes four chapters to contemporary 
criticism (classic and romantic, socialist 
and humanitarian, Protestant, and 
Catholic), and he uses that criticism to 
explicate the religious art he discusses. 
He keeps his balance throughout, for he 
is well aware that nineteenth-century 
criticism, like the Bible, can be quoted 
by anyone to suit his or her own pur- 
pose. 

It is not unusual for these Catholic 
authors to preface their ideas with the 
declaration that religious art is dead or 
impossible in this troubled age. Montal- 
embert, for example, complains of “the 
ugliness that reigns as master every- 
where, from the enormous daubs that 
each year, after the Salon, come to 
dishonor the walls of our churches, down 
to the small images that are sold to 
priests” (from De létat actuel de l'art 
religieux en France, 1837; Foucart, p. 
7). Foucart observes that the complaints 
of the Goncourt brothers sound no dif- 
ferent from those of the Catholic 
authors. It is ironic that the prejudice 
against religious art in modern times 
was pounded into our heads by the very 


people who meant to restore it. 

Foucart notes that Rio developed his 
ideas after reading Ruhmohr’s Re- 
cherches italiennes in 1830. Foucart 
does not ignore the question of the effect 
of the Nazarene movement in Germany 
and Italy on the development of reli- 
gious painting in France, but he finds 
little direct influence on French artists. 
He calls French primitivism a parallel 
development. He would speak rather 
about the “Nazarene French” than 
about “French Nazarenes” (p. 212). 
Foucart is careful to note each direct 
encounter with the Italian “primitives” 
by French artists traveling in Italy. Per- 
haps because of nationalistic currents 
associated with the German painters, 
the French take note of the Nazarenes 
only after 1830. There was in the nine- 
teenth century, as there is now, a ten- 
dency to label “German” all art that 
attempts to be didactic and to paint 
ideas. Foucart reminds us that reflec- 
tions on the history of man were just as 
common in France throughout the early 
nineteenth century. 

The larger, second half of Foucart’s 
book deals with the style of individual 
artists arranged according to genera- 
tions and according to groups with cori- 
mon interests. (Foucart does not tie reii- 
gious art to political history the way 
most American writers do.) He starts 
with the late Neoclassical followers of 
David, who were in fact the first to 
renew the genre. (He emphasizes Cami- 
nade, Heim, Abel de Pujol, and Picot.) 
During the restored monarchy, the Neo- 
classicists committed themselves to reli- 
gious art just as they had to military 
commissions under the Empire. Foucert 
says they found renewed vitality in reli- 
gious art; religious commissions permit- 
ted the Neoclassicists to triumph under 
the Restoration: “Thanks to religious 
commissions, ... the Neoclassical tradi- 
tion would experience a second wind, . . . 
all the possibilities that appeared under 
the Empire were going to be developed” 
(pp. 167-68). To renew religious art, 
this generation of Neoclassicists turned 
to the example of the Bolognese, just as 
the religious artists of the third quarter 
of the previous century had done. Fifty 
years later, it was as though there had 
been no Revolution! Their Neoclassical- 
Baroque style and the lack of a personal 
religious commitment of these Restora- 
tion artists condemned them to the sta- 
tus of nonpersons in the eyes of later 
neo-Catholic writers. 

Foucart devotes a large chapter to 
“Ingres and His Pupils.” The so-called 
School of Ingres became identified with 
the practice of religious art in the mid 
nineteenth century because theoreti- 
cians were all convinced that line was 
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more spiritual than color and better 
suited to religious art. Foucart finds the 
designation “pupil of Ingres” full of 
ambiguity. He disagrees with Maurice 
Denis’s list, for example (Denis, Les 
Elèves d'Ingres), and questions the very 
designation. The School of Ingres, he 
writes, is “not a convent of strict obser- 
vance” (p. 202). He finds the relation- 
ship of Orsel and Périn to Ingres cloudy. 
He explores the pious legend surround- 
ing Hippolyte Flandrin and his happy, 
conciliatory solution to modernize and 
weaken primitivism. Foucart discusses 
other pupils of Ingres, such as Amaury- 
Duval, Ziegler, Lehmann, Mottez, and 
Cazes, and the pious new Fra Angelicos, 
such as the Dominican priest Jean- 
Baptiste Besson and Claudius Lavergne, 
the force behind the Confrérie de Saint 
Jean. Lavergne himself contended that 
the unity of “the neo-Christian school” 
of art resides in their faith, not in Ingres 
(p. 158). 

Ingres’s own religious pictures have 
always received a lukewarm response. 
Foucart indicates that Ingres’s cult of 
Raphael gave rise to a “double senti- 
ment of admiration mixed with reserve” 
among the proponents of a renewed reli- 
gious art. “The problem with Ingres was 
the same as the nineteenth-century 
problem with Raphael” (p. 197): the 
mature Raphael succumbed to his pas- 
sions and dishonored his late paintings; 
Ingres’s depiction of the Fornarina and 
his love for late Raphael blemished his 
reputation in the eyes of French neo- 
Catholics. Foucart finds in Ingres’s reli- 
gious paintings, however, an audacious 
theology, the antipode of nineteenth- 
century religious sentiment and senti- 
mentality. Of the Italian primitives, 
Ingres prefers Giotto and Masaccio to 
Fra Angelico and Perugino; and the 
realism, the stable and dense forms, and 
the rhetoric of the former pair is what 
distinguishes Ingres from the Nazarenes 
in Foucart’s eyes. 

In another chapter Foucart lumps 
romantic artists, like Delacroix, and 
eclectic artists, like Delaroche, with 
spiritualistic artists like Scheffer and 
humanitarians like Chenavard because 
they all gave voice to the religious feel- 
ings and needs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He thus does not see Delacroix’s 
religious images as a unique spiritual 
adventure, as suggested by Baudelaire, 
but finds him very much of his times. 
Foucart contends that Delaroche, not 
Delacroix, was the true rival of Ingres. 
In the domain of religious painting, 
Delaroche “had as much if not more 
impact and as many pupils as Ingres. 
Measured against Flandrin, ... Dela- 
roche was more widely reproduced in 
prints and he expressed just as much the 


religious sensibility of the period” (p. 
252). The argument from popularity to 
prove who best expresses the spirit of the 
times is always a two-edged sword and 
the ambiguity is especially acute in this 
context because of the growing discrep- 
ancy between elite and popular religion 
in nineteenth-century French Catho- 
licism. 

Foucart also devotes a chapter to reli- 
gious genre, pictures about contempo- 
rary religious life. Religious genre has 
been belittled and scorned, but Foucart 
manages to convince his reader that it is 
the preferred mode of mid-nineteenth- 
century religious painting, then re- 
garded by some as the wave of the 
future. He quotes Lamennais, who says 
that genre painting could best “awaken 
general and profound sympathies, could 
speak a universally understood lan- 
guage.” Foucart adds that “every cur- 
rent, every party, classic and romantic, 
spiritualist, philosophical, and realist 
are expressed in it, freely and forceful- 
ly” (p. 301). He points to the general 
feeling at the time that genre ought to 
assume and take over the mission of the 
grand manner. He traces the success of 
religious genre to the didactic and mor- 
alizing troubadour paintings of the pious 
Fleury-Richard and Revoil. He demon- 
strates that Schnetz imparted to the 
popular images of peasant life the dig- 
nity of religious painting in the grand 
manner. Finally, he attempts a Chris- 
tian reading of the peasant paintings of 
Millet. 

The last chapter is devoted to reli- 
gious landscape, by which Foucart 
means historical landscapes, the tradi- 
tion in which the Biblical figures are 
more or less reduced to staffage. He also 
considers landscapes painted by pious 
Catholics, and he tries to discover if 
there is any spiritual content in them. 
He includes the orientalism of Horace 
Vernet in this chapter. Throughout this 
discussion, Foucart ignores the possibil- 
ity of a Romantic pantheism in land- 
scape, such as in those painted by Ger- 
man or American artists. Were there no 
French romantic landscape painters, no 
French equivalents of Caspar David 
Friedrich? 

Foucart never really makes clear why 
he ends his book with the year 1860. The 
reader tends to assume that something 
happened around 1860 to justify termi- 
nating the discussion, but Foucart does 
not suggest that religious art came to an 
end at that time. Although he never 
connects the revival of religious art with 
a particular regime, the alliance be- 
tween throne and altar during the Sec- 
ond Empire began to turn sour over the 
question of the Papal States around that 
time. Yet the government of Napoleon 


IH maintained its patronage of religious 
art after 1860. Since the revival of Cath- 
olicism was in full swing in 1860, only 
hindsight could fix that time as the 
apogee of the movement and the begin- 
ning of a decline of religious practice in 
France. 

Foucart indicates in one small pas- 
sage that 1860 represents a break in 
style. By 1860, realism and then eclecti- 
cism triumph. With Bonnat, Baudry, 
and Gérôme, there is a new concept of 
painting, a cleavage from what went 
before. Pictures no longer express ideas, 
morals, social problems. Foucart sees it 
as the difference between the critics 
Castagnary and Champfleury: “the sit- 
uation will change with Manet and the 
‘naturalists’ dear to Champfleury and 
Zola” (p. 137). No one can fault Fou- 
cart’s noticing a change of style and of 
critical analysis around 1860, although 
realism and eclecticism appeared long 
before 1860 and are discussed by Fou- 
cart in their place. But by justifying the 
terminus of 1860 by a change of style, 
Foucart contradicts his own principle 
that the vitality of religious art lies in its 
variety and its ability to bring out the 
best in various styles. It may seem petu- 
lant and petty to quibble about where to 
end a book, but it is a pity that one as 
knowledgeable as Foucart did not com- 
plete the story of nineteenth-century 
French religious art. That omission rein- 
forces an unfortunate tendency to see 
religious art at the end of the nineteenth 
century in isolation.’ 

Foucart implies another reason for 
ending the story of religious painting 
around 1860. The neo-Catholic school 
of Rio and all the later manuals written 
by clergymen who follow Rio insist that 
murals represent the true tradition of 
Christian art, and by 1860 the clergy 
began to scorn the easel paintings that 
the government showered on them. Fou- 
cart quotes Didron’s Annales archéolog- 
iques of 1855, which declares: “We 
accept, we provoke a divorce with Salon 
painting” (p. 162). True fresco, accord- 
ing to Foucart, had little success in 
France, but “archaeologists” led by 
Didron welcomed stained glass, which 
had an astounding success in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. The his- 
tory of religious art during that period 
will have the task and the pleasure of 
integrating the history of stained glass 
with the histery of painting. 

One more quibble. Foucart declares 
at the outset that it is too soon to write 
about the iconography of nineteenth- 
century religious art: “It is without a 
doubt too soon to do more than 
assemble, reveal, discern this production 
of pictures with religious subjects” (p. 
10); “A synthesis is still too difficult if 
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not impossible” (p. 98). He maintains 
that one can seldom pinpoint the direct 
influence of the events of the nineteenth 
century on religious iconography. He 
nevertheless declares that nineteenth- 
century iconography is still quite similar 
to that after the Council of Trent—an 
assertion that could be vigorously con- 
tested. Despite his disclaimers, Foucart 
does devote a (small) chapter to icono- 
graphy in general (in which he discusses 
mainly books illustrating traditional 
“types” of saints), and throughout the 
book he devotes many excellent pages to 
the meaning of an artist’s image. His 
interpretation of the religious work of 
Ingres and Delacroix are insightful and 
refreshing. In reassessing Janmot’s 
Poem of the Soul, he debunks Janmot as 
the central figure of the school of Lyon 
and the leading pre-Raphaelite. Once 
again it is too bad that Foucart was 
reluctant to expand his discussion of 
iconography since no one knows more 
about the subject than he. 

The refusal to come to grips with 
iconography is of course an essential 
contradiction. What is religious art after 
all but an iconographic category? To 
discuss religious art without icono- 
graphy is something like discussing 
landscape painting without considering 
geographical features or portrait paint- 
ing without mentioning the sitter. Fou- 
cart’s reticence regarding iconography 
leads him in places to string together 
brief discussions of the style of numer- 
ous minor artists, in a manner that can 
become tedious. 

Also missing from the book is Fou- 
cart’s usually expressed indignation at 
the destruction and careless preserva- 
tion of religious art in France. In other 
pieces, he has lamented the iconoclasm 
of the last thirty years in the Roman 
Catholic Church—destruction and ne- 
glect of nineteenth-century art on a 
scale rivaled by few other periods in 
history.* In compensation perhaps for 
that maltreatment, Foucart’s book con- 
tains more than 300 remarkably good 
photos of works, so many of which are 
virtually inaccessible because of dark- 
ness, dirt, and closed doors. 

It is easy to predict an enormous 
impact for this book. By his years of 
diligent research, Foucart has opened up 
a vast area of previously scorned nine- 
teenth-century art. He has resurrected 
numerous artists and works of art for 
our appreciation and study. He has 
unearthed a mountain of nineteenth- 
century literature relevant to the topic. 
He has done nothing less than establish 
new ways of seeing the art of the mid 
nineteenth century. 
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Notes 

l Unlike most twentieth-century authors, Fou- 
cart does not go to the other extreme and call 
everything but the art of Catholic orthodoxy 
religious. For example, Robert Rosenblum, 
Modern Painting and the Northern Romantic 
Tradition, New York, 1975, excludes tradi- 
tional religious images from his search for the 
spiritual in modern art. 


2 Foucart, I believe, ignores a major difference 
between Rio and his contemporaries in the 
1830s: for Rio the problem was how to produce 
religious art in the face of the Neoclassical 
ideal of physical beauty; authors after 1860, 
such as Pére Felix and Etienne Cartier, how- 
ever, had on their minds the problem of realism 
(read “materialism’) and religious art. 


3 Gabriel P. Weisberg, “From the Real to the 
Unreal: Religious Painting and Photography at 
the Salons of the Third Republic,” Arts Maga- 
zine, 60:4 (December 1985), pp. 58-63, runs 
into this problem. 


4 For example, “L'âge d'or de la peinture reli- 
gieuse,” Le débat, 10 (March 1981), pp. 29- 
47. 
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Century, New Haven and London, Yale 
University Press, 1988. Pp. viii + 248; 
298 color and black-and-white ills. 
$39.95. 


Moser, Charlotte, Clyde Connell: The 
Art and Life of a Louisiana Woman, 
Austin, University of Texas Press, 1988. 
Pp. 94; 63 color ills. $22.50. 


Mundy, James, et al., 71888: Frederick 
Layton and His World, exh. cat., Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee Art Museum, 1988. 
Pp. 283; many color and black-and- 
white ills. Paper. 


Myers, Kenneth, with Margaret Favret- 
ti, The Catskills: Painters, Writers, and 
Tourists in the Mountains, 1820-1895, 
exh. cat., Yonkers, NY, Hudson River 
Museum of Westchester (distr. Univer- 
sity Press of New England, Hanover, 
NH), 1987. Pp. 205; 150 color and 
black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Neiman, LeRoy, Monte Carlo Chase: A 
Tale Told in Words and Pictures, New 
York, Alfred van der Marck Editions, 
1988. Pp. 123; 80 color ills. $39.95. 


O’Gorman, James F., ed., Aspects of 
American Printmaking, 1800-1950, 
Syracuse, Syracuse University Press, 
1988. Pp. x + 245; 110 black-and-white 
ills. $34.95, 


Osborne, Harold, ed., The Oxford Com- 
panion to Twentieth-Century Art (Ox- 
ford Paperback Reference), Oxford and 
New York, Oxford University Press, 
1988. Pp. x + 656; many color and 
black-and-white ills. Paper, $21.50. 


Pau-Llosa, Ricardo, Photographs/Fer- 
nando La Rosa: Frame Series 1978- 
1988, exh. cat., Atlanta, GA, Nexus 
Contemporary Art Center, 1988. Pp. 
24; 20 black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Porter, Roy, and Mikuláš Teich, eds., 
Romanticism in National Context, 
Cambridge and New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1988. Pp. x + 353. 
$54.50; paper, $17.95. 


Pulos, Arthur J., The American Design 
Adventure, 1940-1975; Cambridge, 
MA, and London, MIT Press, 1988. Pp. 
vii + 446; many black-and-white ills. 
$50. 


Rees, A. L., and Frances Borzello, eds., 
The New Art History, Atlantic High- 
lands, NJ, Humanities Press Interna- 
tional, 1988. Pp. 174. Paper, $12.50. 


Rosenthal, Donald A. British Watercol- 
ors from the West Foundation, exh. 
cat., Atlanta, High Museum of Art, 
1988. Pp. 54; 10 color ills., 40 black- 
and-white ills. Paper. 


Rouart, Denis, Degas in Search of His 
Technique, trans. Pia C. DeSantis, 
Sarah L. Fisher, and Shelley Fletcher, 
New York, Skira/Rizzoli, 1988. Pp. 
139; 68 color ills., 28 black-and-white 
ills. Paper. 


Rub, Timothy, Regional Selections 
1988, exh. cat., Hanover, Hood Mu- 
seum of Art, Dartmouth College, 1988. 
Unp.; 5 black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Schiff, Gert, ed., German Essays on Art 
History (The German Library, Vol. 79}, 
New York, Continuum, 1988. Pp. 
lxxii + 283; 39 black-and-white ills. 
$27.50; paper, $12.95. 


Schwab, W. M., ed., Jewish Artists. The 
Ben Uri Collection: Paintings, Draw- 
ings, Prints and Sculpture, London, 
Lund Humphries in assoc. with the Ben 
Uri Art Society (distr. Humanities 
Press, Atlantic Highlands, NJ), 1987. 
Pp. 112; 8 color ills., many black-and- 
white ills. Paper, $39.95. 


Silverman, Ruth, ed., The Dog Ob- 
served: Photographs, 1844-1988, San 
Francisco, Chronicle Books, 1988. Pp. 
xvii + 165; 111 black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $14.95. 


Simpson, Marc, et al., Winslow Homer: 
Paintings of the Civil War, exh. cat., 
San Francisco, Bedford Arts with the 
Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco, 
1988. Pp. 283; 28 color ills., many black- 
and-white ills. $39.95. 


Smith, Bernard, and Alwyne Wheeler, 
eds., The Art of the First Fleet and 
Other Early Australian Drawings, New 
Haven and London, Yale University 
Press for the Paul Mellon Centre for 
Studies in British Art in assoc. with the 
Australian Academy of the Humanities 
and the British Museum (Natural His- 
tory), 1988. Pp. 256; 200 color ills., 50 
black-and-white ills. $125. 


Spanel, Donald, Through Ancient Eyes: 
Egyptian Portraiture, exh. cat., Bir- 
mingham, AL, Birmingham Museum of 
Art (distr. University of Washington 
Press, Seattle), 1988. Pp. xiii + 159; 50 
color ills., many black-and-white ills. 


Paper, $17.50. 


Stahl, Alan M., ed., The Medal in 
America (Coinage of the Americas Con- 
ference at the American Numismatic 
Society, New York, September 26-27, 
1987}, New York, American Numis- 
matic Society, 1988. Pp. xi + 247; many 
black-and-white ills. $15. 


Stern, Lynn, with Paul Caponigro and 
Diane Wakoski, Unveilings, exh. cat., 
Northampton, MA, Smith College Mu- 
seum of Art, 1988. Pp. 64; many black- 
and-white ills. Paper. 


Stiff, Ruth L. A., Flowers from the 
Royal Gardens of Kew: Two Centuries 
of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, exh. 
cat., Kew, Trustees of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens (distr. University Press of New 
England, Hanover, NH), 1988. Pp. 80; 
48 color ills., 1 black-and-white ill. 
Paper, $15.95. 


Sutton, Peter, ed., Dreamings: The Art 
of Aboriginal Australia, exh. cat., New 
York, George Braziller in assoc. with 
the Asia Society Galleries, New York, 
1988. Pp. xiii + 266; many color and 
black-and-white ills. $65. 


Sutton, Peter C., et al., Masters of 17th- 
Century Dutch Landscape Painting, 
exh. cat., Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 
1987. Pp. xv + 563; 123 color ills., many 
black-and-white ills. $49.95; paper, 
$24.95. 


Tagg, John, The Burden of Representa- 
tion: Essays on Photographies and His- 
tories, Amherst, University of Massa- 
chusetts Press, 1988. Pp. xii + 242; 40 
black-and-white ills. $30; paper, 
$13.95. 


Takashina, Shuji, J. Thomas Rimer, and 
Gerald D. Bolas, Paris in Japan: The 
Japanese Encounter with European 
Painting, exh. cat., Tokyo, The Japan 
Foundation in assoc. with Washington 
University in St. Louis, 1987. Pp. 287; 
77 color ills., several black-and-white 
ills. Paper. 


Trapp, Frank Anderson, The Grand 
Tradition: British Art from Amherst 
College, exh. cat., New York, American 
Federation of Arts, 1988. Pp. 125; 24 
color ills., 62 black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $18.95. 


Vasseur, Isabel, et al., Art in the Gar- 
den: Installations, Glasgow Garden 
Festival, exh. cat., Edinburgh, Graeme 
Murray for the Glasgow Garden Festi- 
val, 1988. Pp. 119; many black-and- 
white ills. Paper. 


Wilson, Raymond L., Index of Ameri- 
can Print Exhibitions, 1882-1940, 
Metuchen, NJ, and London, Scarecrow 
Press, 1988. Pp. xiii + 906. $82.50. 
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SY- R-ACUS-E 


Aspects of American 
Printmaking, 1800—1950 
Edited by JAMES F. OGORMAN 


“The increasing scholarly interest in 
graphic arts is well served here, with diverse 
methods, a broad range of topic, and a high 
level of research skill and literary style.” 
—Library Journal 
248 pages, $34.95 
103 illustrations, 
index 





A Catalog Raisonné 
of the Graphic Works 
of Richard Florsheim 


Edited by DOMENIC |. IACONO 
Foreword by SYLVAN COLE 


Reproduces 356 of Florsheim’s works, 20 of 


them in full color. 
112 pages, index $34.95 
(Distributed by SU Press) 





The Documented Image 
Visions in Art History 


Edited by GABRIEL P. WEISBERG 
and LAURINDA S. DIXON 
With the assistance of ANTJE B. LEMKE 


“As a tribute to the late Elizabeth Gilmore 
Holt... the level of both the scholarship 
and the critical interest in this excellent and 
well-illustrated volume is consistently high.” 
— Choice 
“Any volume featuring E. H. Gombrich 
on Goethe and Byzantine art, Peg Weiss on 
Kandinsky as a student of ethnography, 
and Creighton Gilbert on evidence of lost 
works by Giotto is a volume sure to earn a 
place in the literature and on our shelves.” 
—Art Documentation 
106 pages. $47.50 
151 illustrations. 
index 


John Held, Jr. 


Illustrator of the Jazz Age 
SHELLEY ARMITAGE 


“At long last, here is a probing account of 
John Held Jr., who was partly responsible 
for the way we looked and behaved during 
those turbulent 1920's and 1930's. This 
long overdue tribute puts into proper per- 
spective Held’s influence on his time.” 
—A} Hirschfeld 

The New York Times Book Review 
256 pages, $37.50 
74 b&w illustrations. 
12 pages in color, 
index 


Syracuse University Press 
1600 Jamesville Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 13244-5160 
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Princeton University Press 


Bearers of Meaning 

The Classical Orders in Antiquity, the 
Middle Ages, and the Renaissance 
John Onians 

John Onians provides a lively illustrated account of the 
range of meanings that Western culture has assigned to 
the Classical Orders. Onians shows that during the 2,000 
years from their first appearance in ancient Greece through 
their codification in Renaissance Italy, the Orders—the 
arrangement of columns and their capitals known as 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and so forth—conveyed explicit 
cultural messages and engaged enlightened urban viewers 
in a continuing visual dialogue. 

Bearers of Meaning serves as a much needed overview of 
the history of architectural theory. It will be essential read- 
ing not only for architectural historians in all periods but 
tor everyone who cares about architecture and its power to 
affect our thinking. 

Cloth: $75.00 ISBN 0-691-04043-5 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


The Rhetoric of Space 

Literary and Artistic Representations 
of Landscape in Republican 

and Augustan Rome 

Eleanor Leach 

The Romans were fascinated with landscape—with a 
love for the organization of space that can be seen as 
clearly in their pictorial arts as in their arrangement of 
public and private architecture. In this interdisciplinary 
work Eleanor Leach links the depiction of landscape in Ro- 
man literature and in Roman painting during a formative 
period of Roman art. In relating the two fields, she focuses 
on the response of audiences, particularly the way in 
which perceptions shaped by one of the arts are 
transferred to the other. 

“This book is an education for the reader of Latin poetry 
and the historian of Roman painting. It is truly an interdis- 
ciplinary work of scholarship, written with equal expertise 
in art history and classical philology.” 

—James Tatum, Dartmouth College 
Cloth: $65.00 ISBN 0-691-04237-3 


The Origins of the Platonic 


Academy of Florence 


Arthur M. Field 


Founded by Cosimo de’ Medici in the early 1460s, the 
Platonic Academy shaped the literary and artistic culture 
of Florence in the later Renaissance and influenced science, 
religion, art, and literature throughout Europe in the early 
modern period. This major study of the Academy’s begin- 
nings presents a fresh view of the intellectual and cultural 
life of Florence from the Peace of Lodi of 1454 to the death 
of Cosimo a decade later. 

“Origins of the Platonic Academy of Florence is a new and 
authoritative account of two decades of extraordinary im- 
portance in the intellectual life of Florence (and therefore 
of Europe). It is an excellent contribution to our under- 
standing of the mid-Quattrocento and provides a 
convincing analysis of Ficino’s milieu.” 

—M.].B. Allen, University of California, Los Angeles 
Cloth: $47.50 ISBN 0-691-05533-5 


Princeton University Press 
41 WILLIAM ST. » PRINCETON, NJ 08540 e (609) 452-4900 e ORDERS 800-PRS-ISBN (777-4726) 














Sporting Art in 
Eighteenth-Century 
England 


A Social and Political History 

Stephen Deuchar 

In this handsome book, Stephen 
Deuchar presents the first serious analysis 
of the sporting art of George Stubbs and 
others, considering both the paintings 
themselves and the ideologies lying be- 
hind them. Deuchar here demonstrates 
not only that sporting art can be of inter- 
est to those who do not care for its sub- 
ject matter, but also that its development 
in the eighteenth century is a valuable 
source for understanding how art and so- 
cietyinteract. 10ob/w + 4ocolorillus. 


$45.00 
Published for the Paul Mellon Centre for Studtes in British Art 


21° 2 2 
Félix Fénéon 
Aesthete and Anarchist in Fin-de-Siécle 
Paris 
Joan Ungersma Halperin 
Félix Fénéon was a man of many faces: 
an important art critic in turn-of-the- 
century France; an editor and publisher 
of the new symbolist writing; and a se- 
cret anarchist propagandist for workers” 
rights. In this compelling and hand- 
somely illustrated biography, Joan 
Ungersma Halperin does a masterly feat 
of detective work to piece together the 
private and public lives of this enigmatic 
man, 


“Brilliant. —Robert L. Herbert 
+ 20 color illus. $35.00 


140 b/w 


The Discovery of 
Painting 
The Growth of Interest in the Arts in 


England, 1680-1768 
Tain Pears 


Before the eighteenth century, the Eng- 
lish were largely uninterested in paint- 
ing; but in the decades that followed they 
became Europe’s most assiduous collec- 
tors. In this fascinating book, Iain Pears 
explains both the causes and effects of 
this burgeoning interest in art, taking 
into account the taste, habits, and 
patronage of the eighteenth-century 
British aristocracy and bourgeoisie. 

70 illus. $27.50 

Published for the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in British Art 


Yale University Press 
Dept. 876 

92A Yale Station 

New Haven, CT 06520 





The Etchings of 
Claude Lorrain 


Lino Mannocei 


Claude Lorrain was not only one of the 
world’s great painters but also a brilliant 
and influential printmaker; yet his output 
of etchings has never been satisfactorily 
catalogued until now. In this catalogue 
raisonné Lino Mannocci accurately de- 
scribes and clearly illustrates the etchings 
in all the various states created by Claude 
himself— including more than a dozen 
previously unpublished carly states—as 
well as all the reprints and alterations to 
which the copperplates were subjected by 
later hands. 470 illus. $85.00 


Antifacism in 
American Art 


Cécile Whiting 

Between 1933 and 1945, American 
painters of widely divergent political 
views and artistic styles shared a belief 
that their art should aid in the fight 
against fascism. In this engrossing book 
Cécile Whiting presents the first 
thorough study of the politically 
motivated art of this period— from 
Stuart Davis to Grant Wood and Thomas 
Hart Benton to Mark Rothko and 
Adolph Gottlieb. 


“Well balanced, free of partisan cant, and 
insightful, this book should become a 
central text for the period. It is also a 
wonderful read.” —-Matthew Baigell 
illus. $32.50 





ka Myo, 


The Bolshevik Poster 
Stephen White 

This strikingly attractive book provides 
the first complete account of the great 
flood of political posters that emerged 
from the Bolshevik revolution. Stephen 
White looks at some of the key artists of 
the genre— Apsit, Lissitsky, Moor, and 
others—placing them within a historical 
framework that illuminates the political 
and social conditions giving rise to the 
posters. 80 b/Av + 90 color illus. 
$39.95 


Hermann Zapf and 
His Design 
Philosophy 
Hermann Zapf 
Introduction by Carl Zahn 
“For anyone interested in gaining insight 
from one of the most influential typo- 
graphic designers of the twentieth 
century, this is required reading.” 
Communication Arts 





ERSTES GEDICHT 


MELIBOEUS UND TITYRUS 





MELIBOEUS 


Tityrus, unter dem Dach der schatngen Buche gelagert. 

Pfeifst du, dir selber zur Lust, auj aeschnstienem Haime des Waldited: 
Wir aber wandern, wir fiichn der Heimat holde Georente, 

Flichen das Heimatland. Du, Tityrus, lässig im Grunen, 

Lehrest den horchenden Wald Amaryllidis Namen erwidern 


TITYRUS 
O Meliboeus, ein Gott hat uns hier Frieden bereter, 
Wahrlich, er soll mir immer ein Gott sein. Rote den Altar 


Since 1948 the internationally known 
type designer Hermann Zapt has devised 
175 alphabets for hand composition, type- 
setting, photo composition, and digital 
laser systems. This book—the first in 
English to present a comprehensive over- 
view of Zapf's work— provides samples 
of all his alphabets as well as selected 
writings and lectures on calligraphy and 
contemporary developments in type 
design. illus. $60.00 





Now available in paperback 


European Vision and 
the South Pacific 


Bernard Smith 


This handsomely illustrated study 
discusses the European interpretation of 
the Pacific during the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Smith 
considers the work of artists attached to 
scientific voyages of discovery and 
exploration and elucidates the ways in 
which their work is related to the 
scientific interest and prevailing ideas of 
their era. 

“Thoroughly researched and beautifully 
produced and a pleasure to read and see.” 
—-B.A.L. Cranstone, The Times Literary 
Supplement 220 b/w + 32 color illus. 
$24.95 
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Princeton University Press 


The Gonzaga of Mantua and 


Pisanello’s Arthurian Frescoes 


Joanna Woods-Marsden 

The unfinished frescoes by Antonio Pisanello in the 
Ducal Palace in Mantua have intrigued and puzzled art 
historiar:s since their rediscovery in the 1960s. In the most 
extensive discussion in English of these important paint- 
ings, Joanna Woods-Marsden identifies the frescoes as a co- 
herent cycle depicting an episode from the prose Lancelot, 
a thirteenth-century French romance. Dating the cycle c. 
1447-48, she argues that it was commissioned by Lodovico 
Gonzaga, ruler of Mantua, and suggests that the work, lo- 
cated in an important reception-hall in the mid-fifteenth- 
century palace, documents its patron’s political and social 
self-image and ambitions. 

“This book is the first attempt fully to gauge Pisanello’s 
significamce as an artist, and it is remarkably successful in 
doing th:s. It brings one closer than any earlier publication 
to the climate of fifteenth-century court art and to the 
creative intentions of a great court artist.” 

—Sir Joha Pope-Hennessy 
Cloth: $60.00 ISBN 0-691-04048-6 


Byzantium at Princeton 

Byzantine Art and Archaeology at 
Princeton University 

Edited oy Slobodan Curcic and Archer St. Clair 


This vclume lists and describes the University’s collec- 
tion of Byzantine art and artifacts, a collection remarkably 
diversified in terms of object types, as well as chronologi- 
eal and geographical spread. Such a compilation offers an 
everview of nearly every artistic medium used in the Byz- 
antine Empire. After briefly introducing each medium, the 
book describes in detail every one of the 261 items and 
frequently provides illustrations. 

Publications of the Department of Art and Archaeology, 
Princeton Lintcersity 
Paper: $19.95 ISBN 0-691-04057-5 


Hilandar Monastery 

An Archive of Architectural Drawings, 
Sketches, and Photographs 

Edited by Slobodan Cur¢ic 


Standing fourth in the traditional ranking of the twenty 
large monasteries on Mount Athos, Hilandar has been the 
subject of intensive scholarly study over many years. This 
volume gives a complete handlist of Princeton University’s 
collection of materials relating to Hilandar. 

Publications-of the Department of Art and Archaeology, 
Princeton University 
Paper: $7.95 ISBN 0-691-04056-7 


Encyclopaedia of Indian Temple 


Architecture 
Michael W. Meister, Editor 
Volume II, Part 1 
North India: Foundations of North Indian Style 
Edited by Michael W. Meister, M. A. Dhaky, 
and Krishna Deva 

This initial part of Volume II continues the ground- 
breaking attempt by the American Institute of Indian Stud- 
ies to clarify and organize the principles of Indian temple 
architecture for Western readers through comparison of 
standing monuments with Sanskrit texts. Volume II treats 
temples in the Nagara style of North India, with Part 1 in- 
troducing pre-Nagara and Nagara structures up to 
circa A. D. 700. 


Two books: Text and Plates. 388 plates, Line drawings. 15 maps. 
Cloth: $125.00 ISBN 0-691-04053-2 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


Princeton University Press 


41 WILLIAM ST. e PRINCETON, NJ 08540 « (609) 452-4900 
ORDERS 800-PRS-ISBN (777-4726) 





The Ladies’ Work Table 
Domestic Needlework in 
Nineteenth-Century America 
MARGARET VINCENT, editor 

A general survey of 19th-century nee- 
dlework including many illustrations 
and a substantive essay. 

From the Allentown Art Museum. 160 pages. 
120 illus. (15 in color). Paper, $19.95 


Dimensions of the Sign in Art 
ALBERT COOK 

A leading critic of text and image offers 
an insightful explanation of how signs 
are used in art. 288 pages. 12 illus. $35.00 


“A Sweet Foretaste of Heaven” 
Artists in the White Mountains, 
1830-1930 

ROBERT L. McGRATH 

and BARBARA J. MacADAM, essays 
Varied depictions of New Hampshire's 
White Mountains by a century of artists 
reflect cultural changes in America. 
From the Hood Museum of Art, Dartmouth 
College. 100 pages. 71 illus. (13 in color). 
Paper, $17.95 


Nature Transcribed 

The Landscapes and Still Lifes 

of David Johnson, 1827-1908 
GWENDOLYN OWENS 

The definitive source on an artist of in- 
creasing interest to scholars and Hudson 
River School painting enthusiasts. 
From the Herbert F. Johnson Museum of Art, 
Cornell University. 84 pages. 65 illus. (8 in 
color). Paper, $14.95 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 
17% Lebanon Street 
Hanover, NH 03755 


Paul Sample, Beaver Meadow, 1939. Cil on canvas, 40 x 48". Hood Museum of Art, Dartmouth College. 


Flowers from the Royal 
Gardens of Kew 

Two Centuries of 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine 

RUTH L. A. STIFF 

Science and art converge in colorful 
tribute to an eminent botanical mag- 
azine’s first two centuries. 

80 pages. 48 color plates. Paper, $15.95 


Paul Sample 

Painter of the American Scene 
ROBERT L. McGRATH, essay 

PAULA F. GLICK, chronology 

The first comprehensive survey of 
this American Regionalist painter, 
including new information about his 
life and art. 

From the Hood Museum of Art, Dartmouth 
College. 112 pages. 78 illus. (20 in color). 
Paper, $17.95 


The Catskills 

Painters, Writers, and Tourists 

in the Mountains, 1820-1895 
KENNETH MYERS 

The early years of a wilderness 
aesthetic traced in the art, literature, 
and tourist industry of the Catskills. 
From the Hudson River Museum of West- 
chester. 205 pages. 150 illus. (17 in color). 
Paper, $24.95 








PENN STATE PRESS 
215 Wagner Building University Park, PA 16802 (814) 865-1327 


World Art: Themes of Unity in Diversity 
Acts of the XXVIth International Congress of the History of Art 
Irving Lavin, Editor 
The papers of the XXVIth Congress encompass the history of art from all periods. The seven sections deal with 
broad themes that transcend cultural differences and are uniquely perceptible through the discipline of art 
history. They are: Center and Periphery, Conceptual Designs, The Written Word in Art and as Art, The Artist, Art 
and Ritual Art and National Identity in the Americas, and Preserving World Art. 
Est. 900 pp. 8" x 11" Over 500 ill. 3-Volume Set $75.00 


Spirituality in Conflict 
Saint Francis and Giotto’s Bardi Chapel 
Rona Goften 
Few saints have received so much attention as Francis of Assisi and few artists so much attention as Giotto di 
Bondone—and yet the master’s cycle of Saint Francis in the Bardi Chapel of Santa Croce has been little discussed. The 
same is trae of the remarkable panel that now serves as the chapel’s altarpiece. In this book Goffen shows how the 
history of Santa Croce itself, which contains both of these works of art, parallels and summarizes the early history of the 
Order of Friars Minor. 220 pages 8⁄2" x 11" 52 illus., 8 color plates $42.50 


Tempest and Shipwreck in Dutch and Flemish Art 
Convention, Rhetoric, and Interpretation 
Lawrence Otto Goedde 

In this systematic analysis of the storm at sea Goedde brings together a vast body of imagery and texts never before 
assembled, and with this imagery gains access to the ideas, values, and metaphorical associations that such pictures 
held for 17th-century viewers. It is of central interest to scholars of Dutch art and an essential historical background to 
anyone cəncerned with the picturesque, sublimity, and Romanticism in 18th- and 19th-century culture. 

300 pages 7 x10" 150 illus. $42.50 


Illuminated Prophet Books 
A Study of Byzantine Manuscripts of the Major and Minor Prophets 
John Lowden 
An authoritative study of the manuscripts and a broad recognition of the problems of Byzantine book publishing and of 
previous scholarship, this closely focused examination sheds important new light upon almost every aspect of 
Byzantire culture. Its wealth of detail will make it the standard work on Byzantine manuscripts. A catalogue of 
manuscripts is included. 256 pages 8%" x 11" 135 illus., 8 color plates, 35 line drawings $50.00 


The Art of American Car Design 


The Profession and Personalities — “Not Simple Like Simon” 
C. Edson Armi 


Cars are perhaps the most ubiquitous and arguably the most dominant visual form of our century. They have 
shaped america like no other visual form, except perhaps the movies. But how often do we look at them as art 
objects? This book presents the first in-depth analysis of the car-design profession in this country. It includes the 
first serves of interviews with America’s great car designers and is the first to approach them and their discipline 
from am art-historical pespective. In fact, this is the first time the actual process of designing cars has been 
seriousl? studied and where the personalities of the car designers have been explored with an eye on the effect of 
those personalities on the creative process. 312 pp. 7" x10" 116ill $34.50 


Content and Context of Visual Arts in the Islamic World 
Priscilla P. Soucek, Editor 
Focusirg on the question of meaning in the visual arts of the Islamic world, internationally known scholars deal with a 
wide variety of materials—ceramics, metalwork, stone carving, textiles, manuscript illustration. calligraphy, and the 
forms and decoration of architecture—and with topics that range in date from the 7th to the 17th centuries. 
288 pages 82" x 1I" 202 illus. $42.50 CAA Monograph XLIV 











THE DOG 
FROM Rococo T 
POST-MODERNIS 





JOSEF ALBERS 
A Retrospective 
Essays by Nicholas Fox Weber 
et al, 281 illustrations, 304 pp. 
0-8109--1876~—5 $65.00 


THE ART OF GREECE 
By Kostas Papaiannou. 
1,035 illustrations, 636 pp. 
0--8109--0634~1 $125.00 


BOCCIONI 
By Ester Coen. 160 illustrations, 
320 pp. O-8109~072 1-6 $6500 


CEZANNE 

The Early Years 1859-1872 
Catalogue by Lawrence 
Gowing. 137 illustrations, 
240 pp. 0-8109—1048--9 $37.50 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE 
NELSON-ATKINS MUSEUM 
By Ellen R. Goheen., 

Foreword by Mare F. Wilson. 
162 illustrations, 240 pp. 
O-8109—1379-8 $60.00 


DEGAS 

By Robert Gordon and 
Andrew Forge. 

324 illustrations, 288 pp. 
0~8109- 1142-—6 $67.50 until 
1/1/89. $75.00 thereafter 


THE DOG IN ART 
FROM ROCOCO TO 
POST-MODER NISM 
By Robert Rosenblum. 
61 illustrations, 120 pp. 
O~ 8109-31434 $27.50 


FLUXUS CODEX 

By Jon Hendricks. 

904 illustrations, 624 pp. 
0--8109--0920 -0 $95.00 


FOCUS EAST 

Early Photography 

in the Near East 
1839-1885 

By Nissan N, Perez. 
275 photographs, 272 pp. 
O-8109--0924—3 $49.50 













SELECTED FA LL-WINT ER 1988 TITLES 


Zanne 


Thel ark Years ISI 





HECTOR GUIMARD 

By Maurice Rheims. 
Photographs by Felipe Ferré. 
165 photographs, 234 pp. 
0-8109—0973—1 $49.50 






THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN CERAMICS 
By Elaine Levin. 


ILLUMINATIONS OF 
HEAVEN AND EARTH 

The Glories of the Tres Riches 
Heures du Due de Berry 

By Raymond Cazelles 

and Johannes Rathoter. 

303 illustrations, 240 pp 
O~-8109—1}28~0 $9500 


THE LANDMARKS OF 
NEW YORK 

By Barbaralee Diamonstcin, 
685 photographs, 416 pp. 
0~-8109-- 1270-8 $45.00 

THE LATIN 

AMERICAN SPIRIT 
Artand Artists in the 
United States, 1920-1970 
Introduction by Luis R. 
Cancel. Essays by Jacinto 
Quirarte et al. 230 iHustrations. 
344 pp. 0O-8109--1271-6 $45.00 
Also available in u 
Spanishlanguage edition: 

EL ESPIRITU 
LATINOAMERICANO 
0-8109- 1265-1 $45.00 


MODERN SCULPTURE 
Tradition and Innovation 
By A. M. Hammacher. 
468 illustrations, 448 pp. 
0-8109- 0890-5 $75.06 



















The Library of 
American Art: 
SAMUEL F. B. MORSE 
By William Kloss. 

118 illustrations, 160 pp. 
0-8109- 1531-6 $35.00 










MUD BOOK 
How to Make Pies and Cakes 
By John Cage and Lois Long. 
21 illustrations in full color, 

46 pp. 0-S109~ 1533-2 $14.95 














PICASSO LENOLEUM CUTS 
Bacchanals, Women, 

Bulls, and Bullfighters 
Introduction by Wilhelm 
Boeck. 45 full-color 
reproductions, 104 pp. 
0~S109-0386—5 $67.50 until 
1/1/89; $75.00 thereafter 
























RUSSIAN AND SOVIET 
THEATER 1905-1932 
By Konstantin Rudnitsky. 
457 illustrations, 320 pp. 
0-8100- 1596-0 $75.00 










SEURAT 
By Pierre Courthion. 
84 illustrations, 128 pp. 
O-SJO9—1519~7 $1995 





















397 CHAIRS 
Essay by Arthur C. Danto. 
Photographs by Jennifer Lévy. 
307 illustrations, 96 pp. 

0-S8109— 1698-3 $24.95, 


















TREASURES OF THE 
AMERICAN ARTS AND 
CRAFTS MOVEMENT 

By Tod Volpe and Beth Cathers, 
132 illustrations, 208 pp. 
9-8109- 1605-9 $4950 





ADRIAEN YAN 

V SS ALBUM 

By Martin Royalton-Kisch. 
190 illustrations, 368 pp. 
O-8109- 1746-7 $95.00 





VERVE 

The Ultimate Review of Art 
and Literature (1937-1960) 
By Michel Anthonioz. 

689 illustrations, 400 pp. 
0-8109--1743—2 $95.00 


THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT COLOUR BOOKS 
Novelty Fabrics 

0--S109-— 1741-6 

Designs for Shawls 
0--8109--1739--4 

Japanese Stencils 
O-S109—1740-—-8 

Thirties Floral Fabrics 
O~—S109— 1742--4 

Each volume: 32 illustrations 
in full color, 48 pp. $10.95 
Slipeased set 
0~8109--1738~—6 $40.00 





VILLAS OF THE VENETO 
Photographs by Reinhart 
Wolf, Text by Peter Lauritzen. 
188 photographs, 200 pp. 
0-8109-1744 -0 $49.50 


ABRAMS 


100 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY. 10011 
212-206-7715 






GIACOMETTI 


Alberto Giacometti 
1901-1966 

Valerie J. Fletcher 

41 color, 87 b&w illus. 256 pp. 
Cloth: 0-87474-424-5H $50.00 


Frederic Edwin Church 
and the National 
Landscape 
Franklin Kelly 

10 color, 79 b&w illus. 
Cloth: 
0-87474-592-6H $45.00 
Paper: 0-87474-563-2P $24.95 


192 pp. 


Best Addresses 
A Century of Washington’s 
Distinguished Apartment 
Houses 

James M. Goode 

671 b&w illus. 624 pp 


Cloth: 0-87474-476-8H $45.00 


NEW ART BOOKS FROM THE SMITHSONIAN! 


Russian and Soviet 
Paintings, 

1900-1930 

Selections from the State 
Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow, 
and the State Russion 
Museum, Leningrad 
Hirshhorn Museum 

76 color illus. 208 pp. 

Paper: 0-87474-495-4P $24.95 


Images from Bamum 
German Colonial 
Photography at the Court of 
King Njoya, Cameroon, 
West Africa, 1902-1915 
Christraud M. ened 

86 b&w illus. 144 p 

Paper: 0-87474-455- SP $15.95 


IMAGES 
FROM BAMUM 


Plain 


Painters 


Plain Painters 

Making Sense of American 
Folk Art l 
John Michael Vlach , 
8 color, 100 b&w illus. 256 pp. 

Cloth: 

0-87474-926-3H $45.00 

Paper: 0-87474-925-5P $21.95 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Gormon Cokek Panagensy 
at pha Couer of Ring Njega 
Comman, W Ain see 


anomna fee 


Smithsonian Institution Press ® Dept. 900, Blue Ridge Summit, PA 17294-0900 


(717) 794-2148 





ASIAN ART MUSEUM 
ANIN N OF SAN FRANCISCO 


WOMEN IN CHINESE ART 
ART FORUM 
February 15, 1989 
1:00 to 5:00 p-m. 
Asian Art Museum of San Francisco 


In conjunction with the exhibition “Views from Jade Terrace: Chinese Women 
Artists, 1300-1912,” the forum celebrates the opening at the Asian Art Museum 
of this ground-breaking ‘exploration of creative works by women in tradi- 
tional Chinese art. The Asian Art Museum is the only West Coast venue for 
this acclaimed travelling exhibition. Papers presente d by distinguished visit- 
ing scholars will be followed by open discussion. 


“A Background to the Exhibition,” 


“Women Painters in Traditional China,” by 


by James Robinson, Jane Welder Myers 
Curator of Asian Art, Indianapolis Museum of 


Art 
Ellen Johnston Laing, Maude I. 


Kerns Distinguished Professor-of Oriental Art, University of Oregon 
“Talent and the Feminine Ideal: Depictions of Women Writers and Artists in Qing 
Dynasty Painting,” by Marsha Weidner, Assistant Professor of Art History, Uni- 


versity of Virginia 


“The Significant Other: Women in Traditional Chinese Culture,” 


by E ugene 


Eoyang, Professor of East Asian Languages and Culture, Indiana University 


Discussant: James Cahill, 


Professor, History of Art, University of Cali- 


fornia, Berkeley, and Distinguished Visiting Curator, Asian Art Museum 


Registration fee: $5 Museum members; 
istration required. 
Further information: 415 - 668 - 6314 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT 


Lonis Sullivan and the Chicago Department Store 
JOSEPH SIRY 

Handsomely illustrated, this book provides an 
illuminating history of a pivotal architectural 
work and offers an original, revealing assessment 
of how Sullivan, responding to the commercial 
culture of his time, created a fresh, distinctive 
American building, a mercantilesmonument. 
Cloth $39.95 298 pages 132 halftones 
Chicago Architecture and Urbanism series 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
JOHN WELLBORN ROOT 
DONALD HOFFMANN 

“An excellent and accessible book. . .. Hoffmann's 
scholarship and his architecture! criticism 
indicates a fine sensitivity to the subtleties of 
architectural form."—Stuart E. Cohen, The 
Architectural Forum 


er $16.95 288 S 
i5 halftones, 55 lize drawings 


TR 


$7 non-members. Advance reg- 


- THE MOSAIC DECORATION 
OF SAN MARCO, VENICE 


OTTO DEMUS 

Edited by Herbert L. Kessler 

This one-volume abridgment of the renowned 
Sa 


four-volume Mosaics of San Marco in Venice is an 
elegant history and a guide to the monument’s 
interior styles and iconography. Stunning close- 
up photographs show the mosaics as visitors, 
looking at them from far below, have never seen 
them. Art historians and armchair travelers can 
now fully enjoy these magnificent mosaic 
tapestries. 

Cloth $60.00 Paper $25.G0 296 pages 
90 color plates, 89 halftones 

Published for Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington, D 


REGISTRATION FORM 


WOMEN IN CHINESE ART 

an art forum in conjunction with the 
exhibition Views from Jade Terrace: 
Chinese Women Artists, 1300-1912 


February 15, 1989 


Name 
Address 


City 
Zip Code 
Telephone 


Mail check and completed form to: 


Education Department 

Asian Art Museum of San Francisco 
Golden Gate Park 

San Francisco, CA 94118 


Please make checks payable to the 
Asian Art Museum Foundation. 


FRENCH CARICATURE 

AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 1789-1799 
Edited by JAMES CUNO 

190 caricatures with interpretive essays. 
Cloth $60.00 Paper $29.95 280 pages 
16 color plates, 220 halftones 


Distributed for the Grunwald Center 
for the Graphic Arts 


THE TATA ERA 

PIERRE DESSUREAULT 

Introduction by John Metcalf 

A survey of the fifty-year career of Sam Tata. 
Paper $24.95 100 pages 39 duotones 
Distributed for the Canadian Museum of 
Contemporary Photography 


EVERGON 1971-1987 
MARTHA HANNA 

The development of the work of Canadian 
photographer Evergon. 

Paper $29.95 76 pages 23 color plates 
Distributed for the Canadian Museum of 
Contemporary Photography 


bòd) THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 5801 South Elis Avenue, Chicago, IL 60637 










EYE TO EYE 
The Camera Remembers 
Portrait Photographs by 
Renate Ponsold 
Text by Dore Ashton 
Afterword by Robert Motherwell 
Duke Ellington, Alice Neel, Edward 
Albee, Man Ray, Louis Armstrong, Klaus 
Kinski and Frank Stella are but a few of 
the artists, novelists, musicians, critics, 





candid portrait of a cultural generation. 
The text illuminates the role of the pho- 
tographer in our collective visual mem- 
ory, as well as Ponsold’s special gift for 
capturing the essence of her subjects. 
120 pp. 9x12 109 duotones 
1-55595-004-3 $35.00 hardcover 
1-55595-005-1 $19.95 paper Dec. 















The Albers Collection of 
Pre-Columbian Art 

Karl Taube 

176 pp 9x12 259 illus., 46 in color 
0-933920-70-S $35.00 Nov. 


American Masterpieces from the 
National Gallery of Art 

Revised and Enlarged Edition 

John Wilmerding 

Foreword by J. Carter Brown 

204 pp. 10x10 196 illus., 76 in color 
0-935920-94-6 $40.00 Dec. 


The Mary Cassatt Datebook 
A follow-up to the highly successful 
Berthe Morisot Datebook. 

32 pp. 754x754 

16 colorplates, die-cut endpaper 
1-55595-006-X $10.95 Oct, 





poets and actors captured in this unique, 


OF IT 


THE ART OF EGON SCHIELE 
Erwin Mitsch 
Egon Schiele, who died in 1918 at the age 
of twenty-eight, was relatively unknown 
until the worldwide recognition of the 
past two decades. This classic work, out 
of print for more than a decade, did 
much to stir interest in Schiele. In it we 
see the evolution of his style, his unprec- 
edented eroticism, graphic sense, and 
supreme mastery of color, as well as the 
influence of his contemporaries on this 
extraordinary forerunner of German 
Expressionism, 
268 pp. 94x il 

173 illus., 65 in full color, 
P * 15 duotones 
"ase 1-55595-007-8 $50.00 

w. Oct. 


Silent Passage 

Photographs by Mikael Levin 

Text by Andy Grundberg 

52pp. 9x10% 41 duotone illus. 
1-55595-008-6 $20.00 Now available 


HUDSON HILLS PRESS 


Suite 1308, 230 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10001-7704 
Distributed by Rizzoli 
international Publications 





FRONTIER NEW YORK 
archi Tapia by Jan Staller 
Introduction by Paul Goldberger 
New York’s urban landscape as it has 
never been seen before: an unpeopled 
ghost city bathed in cool light, hot light, 
alive with an almost surrealistic atmo- 
sphere. New York Times architecture 
critic Paul Goldberger adds a critical 
appreciation of this unusual presenta- 
tion, examining theelements that make 
up Staller’s fascinating photographic 
frontier. 

l08 pp. 10x10  55color illustrations 
1-55595-009-4 $35.00 hardcover 
1-55595-010-8 $25.00paper Nov 


b 





POUSSIN: 


THE EARLY YEARS IN ROME 
The Origins of French Classicism 
Konrad Oberhuber 

Foreword by Edmund P, Pillsbury 
Published in conjunction with a major 
exhibition at the Kimbell Art Museum, 
this long-awaited volume focuses on 
Poussin’s crucial early years in Rome, 
establishing new parameters for attribu- 
tion, dating and connoisseurship. It also 
catalogues every painting and drawing 
from 1622 to 1630. 

368 pp. 9x12 522 ilus. 49 in color, 
198induotone 1-55595-002-7 $65.00 Oct. 


Sculpture City: St. Louis 

Public Sculpture in the 

“Gateway to the West” 

George McCue 

Photographs by David Finn and Amy Binder 
192 pp. 9x12 161 ilius., 91 in color 
0-933920-62-8 $35.00 Nov. 


New in paperback 


Indian Miniatures 

The Ehrenfetd Collection 

Daniel J, Ennbom 

Essays by Robert Skelton and 
Pramod Chandra 

272 pp. 9x12 148 iflus., 135in color 
0-933920-29-6 $25.00 Now available 


Mark Rothko: Works on Paper 
Bonnie Clearwater 

Introduction by Dore: Ashton 
M4pp. 9x12 124illus., 98 incolor 


0-933920-54-7 $19.95 Now available 















































“Painted Sand” Oil 28" x 28° 


GEORGE STILLMAN 


GALLERY IMAGO 


Open house Reception 
CAA Members 
Feb 15-17 4.30- 6.30 P.M. 


Feb 18 Sat 12.00 - 6.00 P.M. 


A.R.T.S. RESOURCE 


An artists management agency 
Offering a wide selection of investment quality fine art. 
Find out more about us. Send S.A.S.E. for free brochure 
St rancisco, CA 94109 + (415) 775-0709 





